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“A 144 Church Street. 


MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS — 
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The University Cynic 


V.05. Jain 


The University Cynic. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC, under the management of a Board 
of Editors, chosen from the Junior and Sophomore 
classes, is published by the Students of the University of 
Vermont, once in two weeks during the college year. 

The Editors solicit from the Students and Alumni commu- 
nications and items ofinterest to the College, Alumni and 
Undergraduates. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per annum, strictly in ad- 
vance. Single copies, 10 cts. The Cynic ison sale at 
Shanley’s Book Store. Advertising rates furnished on 
application. 

Subscribers will please give notice of any 
change of address. 

Direct all business communications to THE UNIVERSITY 
CyNIc, J. M. WHEELER, Megr.,‘ Burlington, Vt. 


EDITORIAL BOARD. 
Editor-in-Chief, 


CHARLES H, WADDELL, 1902. 
Business Manager, 
JOHN M. WHEELER, I902. 
Assistant Business Manager, 
WILLIAM H. EvANns, 1903. 
Associate Editors, 
GEORGE P. AULD, (Locals). 
Cassius R. PEcK, (Afhletics). 
IRVINGjL. R1IcH, (Alumni Notes). 
FLORENCE L. DouGLas, (General Literature). 
HAROLD J. ADAMS, (Exchanges). 


Entered at the Post!Office, Burlington, V1., 


as second-class matter. 


EDITORIALS. 


Vorspiel, In beginning the nineteenth 
volume of the University Cynio, the board 
of editors feel the newness of their posi- 
tion and are not comforted by the feeling. 
For the past two or three years, we have 
handed in our copy and able critics have 
reviewed and revised it before publication. 
The knowledge that now there is no one to 
stand between us and the coldly critical 
world at large has set before us more 
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clearly than ever before our literary limita- 
tions and the importance of the work at 
hand. Yet we wish to assure our readers, 
as we make our introductory bow, that each 
copy of the Cynic that is placed before 
you the coming year will be the best copy 
that it is possible for us to get together. 
Hence if there be any who are dissatisfied 
with our work, we entreat their sympathy 
and not their censure. On the other hand, 
if our readers are pleased we, also, shall 
rejoice. 
* %* % 

Of the outgoing board, we can say noth- 
ing but good things. Under their able 
management, the Cynic has been a clean, 
readable, little paper, fairly reflecting the 
spirit of the University. Changes have 
been made as to the cover design and the 
arrangement of the literary material, but 
each change has tended to make the Cynic 
more pleasing to its readers. We are glad 
of the privilege of congratulating the 
former editors for their good work, and we 
earnestly hope that in laying aside their 
official relationships they will not feel that 
their labor for the paper is at an end, but 
that they will aid the new board both with 

dvice and contributions. 


* * * 


For the public at large, undergraduates, 
alumni, and all others interested in the wel- 
fare of the University, we hope to make 
the nineteenth volume of the Cynic one 
that will meet your approbation. We ask 
your support, both with purse and pen. We 
would especially invite contributions from 
the under-classmen. Do not stand idly by 
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to criticize, but write. If an article should 
chance to be rejected, do not be discour- 
aged but try again. The Cynic is not the 
private property of the editors, but is your 
paper. 
your shoulders as well as our own. Support 


Its success or failure rests upon 


it and let us unite in keeping it up to the 
standard already set for it, and we shall 
have a paper of which we may be proud. 


* * * 


In pursuance of the idea brought out in 
the preceding issue, relative to establishing 
a literary magazine, we have made the Cynio 
smaller in size but have added more pages; 
thus giving more space than ever before. 
We hardly think it would be advisable to 
establish a college magazine until the num- 
ber of contributors is great enough to war- 
rant such a step. But we join with our 
predecessors in hoping that the literary 
talent of Vermont will bestir itself and 
that the quality and quantity of articles 
received will soon become suflicient to ena- 
ble the founding of a college monthly. 


Base The college meeting held last 
Ball. Monday was a most encouraging one 
from every point of view. It was well 
attended and an unusual amount of interest 
was manifested. Professor Howes, the treas- 
urer of the Athletic Association, gave a 
report, showing the condition of the finances 
up to date. Manager Brand than gave an 
estimate of the amount needed to insure a 
successful season ; which, including coach- 
ing, guarantees, sweaters, and other items 
necessary to carrying the team through the 
year, came nearly to the eleven hundred 
dollar mark. Speeches were made by 
Professor Merrill, Coach Fitzmaurice, and 
Asst. Manager Harvey after which six hun- 
dred fifty dollars were signed. It is hoped 


that after the subscriptions from the medi- 
cal department and others interested in 
base-ball are received, that there will be 
more than enough money in the treasury 
to meet expenses. The consequences of 
last year’s failure have impressed the stu- 
dents with the need of loyal support, and 
we feel confident in saying that it will be 
a long time before we have another season 
prematurely ended through lack of funds. 
The outlook for the year is unusually 
bright. The old men are taking hold of 
the work with snap and vim and the play- 
ing of the new men is of such nature as to 
materially strengthen the team. Of the 
work of coach Fitzmaurice, we can say 
He knows the game, 
is thoroughly alive, and proposes to have 
a team that can play ball. Slumbering on 
bases and half-hearted hitting are being dis- 
couraged and we believe that the men who 
represent Vermont on the diamond this 
year will be the best ball-players and not 
those who would hold their places through 
past reputation or through “pull.” Star ~ 
players are not wanted. Past reputation 
will not suffice. Grit and activity are 
what we desire to see and we heartily 
promise our team that if they will do their 
part, we will do ours in making the coming 
season a successful one. 


nothing but praise. 


Ue eae 


While in the Monday meeting, the 
faculty was fairly well represented, we feel 
that it would not be amiss to say that it 
would be most encouraging to the students 
to see more of our instructors present, es- 
pecially at meetings so important as the — 
last. Athletics has become one of the 
vital means of keeping the name of a col- 
lege before the public, and the college rep- 
utation gains or loses in proportion to the 
nature of the men who are on the various — 
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teams. If an outsider sees a team com- 
posed of foul-mouthed-men who put upa 
dirty game, his opinion of the college 
which they represent suffers accordingly. 
On the other hand, an aggregation of clean, 
gentlemanly men is one of the best adver- 
tisements that can be put out. Hence we 
think that everyone interested in the wel- 
fare of the school should be present at the 
college meetings, and every influence 
brought to bear upon the selecting and 
maintaining a team that shall best repre- 
sent our University. 

Along this line we feel it a privilege to 
speak especially of the interest shown by 
Professors Howes and Merrill. Inevery way 


possible for them to do, they have worked 


for the best interests of the Vermont men ; 
and we assure them that as a student-body, 
we are heartily grateful to them for their 


efforts. 
* %* %* 


One word more upor this subject and we 
are through. At the beginning of this 
article, we mentioned that the meeting was 
well attended, but we did not say that all 
the students were there. It is the private 
opinion of at least a few of us that a stu- 
dent who will not support his own school 
is unworthy of the name. Men who will 
run away from a college meeting to escape 
being called upon to pay something would 
be more of a credit to the University if 
they stayed away from college altogether. 
In the past, we have noticed men who 
refused to pay for the support ‘of the col- 
lege organizations and who have, wasted 
money enough for personal motives to have 
paid a reasonable subscription four times 
over. It is with pleasure that we turn 
from considering such men as these and 
think of the many, whom we have known, 
that have deprived themselves of some 


little luxury in order that they might evi- 
dence their interest in the various clubs 
and teams which represent the University 
of Vermont. 


The Although the trip taken by the 
Silent cast of the “Silent Woman” 
Woman. was not a conspicuous financial 
success, the venture as a whole was by no 
means a failure. A play was given which, 
if we trust competent judges, was an artis- 
tic triumph ; the most cultured people of 
the towns visited were reached, and the 
students of several preparatory schools 
were interested. The nature of the various 
productions, both in Burlington and else- 
where, was such as can not fail to reflect 


great credit on the University. Although 
the audiences were small, their appreciation 
of the play was very genuine. If there 


were no other consolation afforded, it is a 
matter of satisfaction that such a creditable 
performance can be put on the boards by 
the students. 

The work of the members of the cast 
deserves favorable mention. For amateurs 
to prepare a play of the nature of the one 
selected this year, is by no means an easy 
task. Yet the men threw themselves into 
it with an earnestness that assured success, 
and throughout the long period of rehears- 
als, as also through the week of the trip, 
never relaxed their efforts. The result was 
a steady improvement from the first re- 
hearsal to the final performance. 

Notwithstanding the ability and hard 
work of the men, the result would have 
been far short of what it was, but for the 
training given by Mr. Elton. His discrim- 
ination in rearranging the play was re- 
markable, while his talent for stage busi- 
ness amounts to positive genius. He is an 


artist, on whom every false motion or in- 
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flection jars, and his guidance was the in- 
dispensable thing in harmonizing the play. 

But to Professor Tupper belongs the 
greatest credit for the production of the 
play. He assumed personal responsibility 
for its management; he gave a_ large 
amount of time and work to it; in fact he 
made all personal interests secondary to its 
success. In addition to this, the men speak 
with enthusiasm of his genial companion- 
ship on the trip, which added much to the 
enjoyment of the week and heightened the 
cordial feeling that the students have al- 
ways entertained for him. 


Whittier’s Country. 


It is not surprising that we find in re- 
viewing the poems of Whittier that a great 
part of his writings is given up to the pictur- 

‘ing of nature, as he saw it unfold about him, 
apd to the exposition of its manifold mean- 
ings. It is not surprising because, like 
Burns, who is well known to have been his 
model and who had a powerful influence 
upon him, he spent the impressionable part 
of his years and days working on a farm; his 


hand on the plow, and his eyes on the — 


farming of a larger province,—the universe 
working in its harmonious plan, as he saw 
it round about him. 

Pleasant was the home that rewarded in 
poet’s coin the one who lived here. Scarce- 
ly could we have gained the same fruits 
from him if he had lived somewhere else. 
New England life and manners flavor his 
whole work, but the territory that especial- 
ly won his favor by environment and 
choice is the fair valley of the Merrimac as 
it is seen before it leaves the restraining 
banks to join the sea. 

Carlyle calls it a rare opportunity to be 
born on a farm and if we consider the ele- 


ments which go to make greatness, we are 
confirmed in the opinion that the restraint 
and purity of country life, the privilege of 
witnessing natural phenomena in all their 
virginal newness is not only an opportunity 
but a blessing. 

This was indeed Whittier’s good fortune. 
His birthplace, a farm house situated among 
the wooded hills, not far from Haverill, 


Massachusetts, with no other house in view, 


separated him of necessity from fre- 
quent intercourse with companions outside 
his own family, and he soon was a lover of 
that communion with nature which for lack 
of a better word we call solitude. Yet like 
other country youth, he had all the activi- 
ties of the boy who has learned to work 
and knows how to play. But the plays of 
the farm boy are usually different from 
that of other boys. They have such vast 
play grounds. Whole brooks are. to be 
fished in the summer and fields to be ex- 
plored for birds-nests, flowers, and fruit. 


‘‘The shores we trod as barefoot boy 
The nutted woods we wandered thro’.” 

While in winter there were games in the 
snow,—digging an Aladdin’s cave— or 
skating, and coasting on hills that seemed 
made for that purpose. 

Add to these activities a country filled 
with historic facts and the imagination has 
its own province. This country extending 
from Haverill, including Amesbury, Salis- 
bury, West Newbury, and Newburyport 
soon became an integral part of the poet’s 
life interests. : 

In going from his birthplace toward the 
Merrimac river by any of the country 
roads that lead through the wooded pas- 
tures, separated here and there by “silent 
brooks” that were his favorite haunts for_ 
fishing, it is pleasant to find so many spots 
that the poet must have visited frequently 
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and which he has celebrated in verse. The 
spot which it is said he especially liked for 
fishing was at a rustic bridge spanning one 
of these little streams and which receives 
the undistinctive name of Country Bridge. 
It is surrounded with a wealth of trees and 
ferns, which are made glorious in the effect 
of light and shade, so that one could see the 
spot had attractions for the lover of natural 
beauty quite as much as for the fisherman. 

Near a farm house not far distant is to 
be seen the Witches Stone, a great quartz 
boulder, that is safely balanced on another 
rock and makes a corner in the stone fence 
near the farm yard. It was said to possess 
the power of magic for a young girl who 
for a time was imprisoned in the farm- 
house on a charge of witchcraft. Near the 
house is a stream that flows ‘‘ Through the 
meadows and across the road,” and which 
has its origin in a near-by swamp and is the 
main source of Kenoza Lake, to which the 
poet has often paid his tributes in verse. 

Above the bed of the Merrimac on a 
commanding height overlooking the river 
is a small well-kept country cemetery where 
the “Countess” is buried. Whittier says of 
her: 


‘“‘Haply yon white-haired villager 
Of four-score years can say, 

What means the noble name of her, 
Who sleeps with common clay. 


‘‘An exile from the Gascon land 
Found refuge here, and rest, 
And loved of all its village band, 

Its fairest and its best. 


‘‘For her, his 1ank aside he laid, 
He took his hue and tone, 

Of lowly life and toil, and made 
Her simple ways his own.” 


She “whose kindly hand smoothed his 
hard pathway to the wonderland of thought 
and fancy” is mourned in the stanza— 


‘* Ah, life is brief though love be long, 
The altar and the bier, 
The burial hymn and bridal song 
Were both in one short year.” 
In the same poem, the village on the bank 
of the river below is incidentally described, 
and the humble occupations of the dwellers 
who 
‘** Keep in uninquiring trust 
The old dull round of things.” 
He suggests in many similar lines the hum- 
drum life of the little old village, whose 
main artisans were the blacksmith and toll- 
man who “sit smoking with closed eyes,” 
and in which the principal excitement was 
the stage-coach passing through from New- 
buryport to Haverhill. 

Across the river, Whittier found many 
objects that appealed to his artistic nature. 
At the mouth of the wooded Artichoke, the 
river dividing W. Newbury from Newbury- 
port, is still to be seen the old Kurzon’s 
Mill with its great waterwheel, where many 
a ‘ orist” was ground for the country folk 
and which now is a part of the property of 
Mr. E. Moody Boynton, whose fanciful 
schemes, and whose intensity stands out in 
contrast with the gentle Quaker poet. His 
lands resemble, in their arrangement and 
management, more the feudal manor than 
the Puritan farmhouse. 

Not far from Mr. Boynton’s possessions 
is the famous Indian Hill, formerly owned 
by Ben Perley Poore, which is said to have 
been bought by his ancestors from the In- 
dians fora jugofrum. The grounds, which 
are extensive, are over-run with flowers and 
foliage, and give a beautiful setting to the 
old English dwelling. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford’s home on Deer 
Island is also said to have been seen from 
either bank of the Merrimac. The island 
is a small one, but large enough for a house 


and spacious grounds. It is connected with 
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either shore by a chain bridge, which has 
the superlative distinction of being the old- 
est suspension bridge in America. Mrs. 
Spofford’s charm in writing prose and verse 
was recognized by Whittier, who gave her 
the title of the “‘Sweet Singer of the Mer- 
rimac.”’ 

It is impossible to mention all the inter- 
esting and significant features of the land- 
scape which has been a part of the life of 
the poet, and which, seen in their different 
moods, are ever as diversified and satisfying 
as when he walked there. 

Whittier was suited by the calmer beauty 
of the Merrimac valley, the quiet wild- 
ness of the forest, and the calm ebb and 
flow of the river were to him more pleas- 
ing than the more majestic phases of na- 
ture, the towering peak or storm-tossed 
ocean. It is significant that he preferred 
the grandeur under restraint, of the lower 
peaks of the White Mountains in the mid- 
region of New Hampshire, to the loftier 
Presidential Range. 

Combining the strong and hopeful at- 
tributes of a great soul and living in an 
atmosphere in which birds and trees and 
people flourished, we are not surprised 
that he could say, “ Nature never disap- 


points me.” 


APRIL. 


April is a sunny lass, 
Her eyes are full of laughter, 

With airy step she trips along, 
And beckons lovers after. 

Off to the woods in gay delight, 
Ne’er was seen a daintier sight. 


April is a showery lass, 

A word will set her weeping, 
But e’er behind the maiden’s tears 

Her smiles are gayly peeping. 
Up, away with joyous song, 

No sadness here endures for long. 


April is a saucy lass, 

You always find her changing, 
She’s ever what you don’t expect, 

This maid whose words are ranging. 
She surely must be hard to woo, 

F’en though she e’er attracts anew. 


April is a winsome lass, 
She’s just the one for loving, 
You deem her sweeter than before, 
Though you are disapproving. 
Lover who woos with earnest heart 
Shall win, by using love’s true art. 
Etaa A. 


The Bourbon that Failed. 


There area good many thirsty ones, and 
a good many gentlemen of discriminating 
taste, in the matter of liquors, among the. 
political gang that hangs out at Charlie 
Read’s drug store in the ‘“up-state” town 
of ——. For almost a quarter of a century, 
the back room of the establishment has seen 
the nightly gathering of the little knot of 
men who make up the slates and pull the 
wires in that particular county. A story 
has been going the rounds up in that re- 
gion, concerning this coterie and a certain 
barrel of fine Kentucky whiskey, that is 
worth relating. Away back in the seventies, 
before the drug store in question came into 
Rtead’s hands, his predecessor, a man named 
Hatch, made one of his semi-annual visits 
to New York to buy new stock, and was 
inveigled into purchasing a barrel of par- 
ticularly fine old rye. This was in addition 
to the regular stock which he put up in the 
form of “liquid bait,” for the use of the 
local hunters and fishermen, and was in- 
tended by Hatch for the private use of 
himself and his friends. 

It didn’t take long for the news of Hatch’s 
purchase to get noised around. town and 
the back-room crowd waited with some im- 
patience for the time when the barrel should 
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be tapped. The genial druggist decided, 
however, that the kind of whiskey he had 
bought was too good either to sell or give 
away on any ordinary occasion. The barrel 
should remain intact, he said, until an event 
occurred worthy of the liquor. 

“T tell you what, boys,” he at last decid- 
edly, “when my son Fred gets old enough 
to step in here and run the store, I'll set up 
the good stuff. He’s eighteen now and I 
guess he’ll be ready to take charge when he 
comes of age. That?ll be only three years 
more, and meanwhile the rye ’Ilbe growing 
sweeter and better all the time; besides 
you'll have something to look forward to.” 


The little group looked at one another 
disconsolately. Of course that ended dis- 
cussion for the time being. One of the 
most crestfallen over the announcement 
was “Doe. Stover,’ Hatch’s clerk and as- 
sistant. The “Doc’s” mouth fairly watered 
while his employer described the cotor of 
the liquor, richer than any sunset, the 
bouquet more fragrant than the rose’s, and 
the taste—but words failed him when he 
came to the taste. “Doc.” slept in a bed- 
room back of the store, while the barrel 
was placed in the cellar near by. Perhaps 
this proximity made him think more about 
the whiskey than he otherwise would, and 
sharpened both his wits and his appetite. 
However that may be, there began to be 
rumors of certain hilarious sessions of 
Stover’s particular friends in his room, af- 
ter the political gang had departed. These 
rumors never reached the employer’s ears, 
and often during the years that followed he 
would refer to his barrel of extra-quality 
rye, while his hearers smacked their lips in 
anticipation. 

With strange perversity, F. Hatch, when 
he attained his majority, chose to study law 
in preference to running a drug store. This 


was a disappointment to the elder Hatch 
and not long afterward he sold out the 
business, stock, good-will, and all to Charley 
Read, The precious barrel of Bourbon was 
included in the sale. Hope reigned among 
the faithful that Read would not delay in 
sampling the former proprietor’s legacy. 
Some one ventured to broach the subiect a 
few days after he had taken possession and 
Read said he would think it over. After 
taking time to consider it, he announced 
that he quite agreed with his predecessor’s 
view of the matter, namely: that only an 
event of great importance would justify the 
tapping of the barrel. His son William’s 
twenty-first birth-day would arrive in two 
years,. he said, and that seemed a very 
proper time for producing the whiskey. 
Read’s decision came like a thunderbolt 
to the thirsty ones. Some of the old-timers 
almost cried with disappointment, fearing 
that they would not live to taste the now 
celebrated liquor. 
to the effect that whiskey 


There were suggestions 
might be 
kept too long, thereby 
flavor, but Read had made up _ his 
mind and that settled it. With a change 
in the ownership of the store had come a 
change of clerks, also. ‘ Doc. Stover” 
went away to study medicine and was suc- 
ceeded by young Harry Barr. The latter 
was afriend of Stover’s and, like him, was a 
Soon 


impairing its 


young man of sporting proclivities. 
after it was rumored that the late sessions 
in the clerk’s room continued after Barr’s 
advent. Some of the privileged ones who 
were said to have attended, were asked oc- 
casionally what was the attraction at these 
affairs, but beyond a smile and a shake of 
the head no answer was forthcoming. 

The months dragged slowly by and the 
day when young Read became of age 
dawned at last. It had been arranged that 
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the tapping of the barrel should take place 
in the afternoon and it was to bea more or 
less formal occasion. The political gang, 


considerably augmented by outsiders, were 


allon hand with expectant faces. Read 
was beaming with good nature. Harry 
Barr was not one of the party. He had 


resigned his position a few weeks previously 
and had gone to another town where a situ- 
ation awaited him. 

Armed with a bung-starter and a tap, 
Read descended into the cellar followed by 
his friends and retainers. Some one car- 
ried a lamp to light the operation. The 
barrel rested in a distant corner of the cel- 
lar, half-covered bya heap of rubbish. This 
was cleared away and while the ‘crowd 
gathered round in silent anticipation, the 
tap was driven home. Read held a glass 
and turned the faucet. To his amazement 
there was no flow of whiskey. The barrel 
was tipped up on end but the result was the 
same. After several fruitless attempts the 
proprietor became so exasperated, that he 
seized a hammer and attacked the head of 
the barrel with mighty strokes. At length 
the stout wood yielded and the head fell in 
with a crash. Read ran his hand into the 
aperture and then straightened up with a 
look of surprise, anger, and mortifica- 
tion. The barrel was absolutely dry. 
Not even a trace of moisture remained to 
show that the much talked of liquor had 
existed. The silence was broken 
then, and the language indulged in by 
Reed and all concerned would hardly look 
well in print. This outburst was inter- 
rupted by a discovery made by the editor 
of the local paper. Among the rubbish 
which had been removed from about the 
barrel he had found a piece of rubber tub- 
ing, arranged as a syphon. 
nation 


ever 


Further exami- 
revealed a small hole which had 


been bored in the top of the barrel and 
stopped up with a cork. These things 
seemed to furnish a solution of the mystery, 
as far as the removal of the whiskey was 
concerned. Then some one present be- 
thought himself of the rumors which had 
been circulated concerning the entertain- 
ments furnished by the former clerks, 
Stover and Barr. It was unanimously 
agreed that these two worthies must be the 
guilty parties. As both were out of reach, 
however, there was nothing for the crowd 
to do but swallow their disappointment 
instead of the whiskey. 

Reed had to stand so many comments 
and jokes over the affair that, on his next 
visit to the city, he was compelled in self- 
defense to buy another barrel of the same 
quality of rye, which he tapped immedi- 
ately on its arrival, without keeping his 
friends waiting. All this happened some 
years ago, but there are still certain young 
men in that town who smile and smack 
their lips, whenever mention is made of the 
druggists and 
whiskey. 


barrel of 
ted ee 


their famous 


REMINISCENCES. 
‘It reely beats all, how times hev become, 
Since the daysuv my youth. I swear it, by gum, 
When I think uv the past, it does make me feel — 
glum. 


‘‘Why, jest look-a-here, when I wuz a lad— 

We’d men in those days that were smarter, by 
gad, 

Than all uv the upstarts this age ever had. 


‘‘Sech speakin’ er singin’ es\uster to be, 
When I think uv it now, I am tickled, by gee, 
To think thet I’m eighty en not twenty-three. 


‘*When Doctor McGee reely started to preach, 

He talk en exhort, en yell en beseech, 

Ther were men in my time thet could give you a 
speech. 


‘“‘En speaking uv muscle, I trewly declare, 
That Bryin er Sandow would died uv despair, 
Fer with old Peter Wilkins they couldn’t compare 
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‘Fer beauty, by gosh, the girls that we knew, 

Were so far in advance of these creeturs we 
view, 

Thet if I want married, I’d feel mighty blue. 


“The fashins were diff’rent somewhat I should 
say, 

Fer the women wore hoops thet were ten feet each 
way, 

En combed ther hair up, where it orter to stay. 


“En the men in thet day were dressed up in 
style, 

With newly greased boots en a nice beaver tile, 

Ther hair all a-shinin’ with brushin’ en ile. 

‘“‘T can’t help a thinkin’ how Johnson ’ud rare, 

If he ’uz alive en hed goff-pants to wear, 

Gosh dum it, I know, jest how he ’ud swear. 


“You think in these days thet you know quite a 
lot, 

But jumpin’ John Rogers, what styles you hev 
got. 

Why you fellers don’t know what your fathers 
fergot. 


You’ve raleroads on land, en cables in sea, 

En mashines thet kin talk, en mashines thet kin 
see, 

But I’m glad thet I’m eighty en not twenty-three. 


The Correspondence School 
Fallacy. 


One cannot pick up a magazine and run 
his eye through the advertising without 
being struck by the number, variety and 
ingenuity of those spaces setting forth the 
merits of Schools.” 
Catchy headlines as “Knowledge is Power,” 
“Karn a Higher Education,’ “Home 
Study,” “Will You be a Cog?” “From 
the Machine to the Shop.” These and 
more draw our attention to this “school” of 
engineering, to that of mining, of law, of 
music and of every conceivable branch of 
knowledge. 

The “Correspondence School” movement 
as it originally started was a positive bene- 
fit to the mechanic and clerk who were 


“Correspondence 


unable to leave their occupation to engage 


in further study. By hard, conscientious 
effort they were able to get a part of that 
training afforded by our higher institutions 
of learning. No claim was made by these 
“Correspondence Schools” to rival the col- 
lege or technical institutions. Their sole 
aim—~aside from financial considerations— 
was to reach those who could not receive 


University benefits. 


Now there would have been no harm 
done if. these legitimate and honorable 
business methods had been kept up. But 
since the success of the first few, scores of 
others have sprung suddenly into existence 
and the sharp competition thus developed 
has led to methods which border closely on 
fraud. Many of these “schools” have local 
and travelling agents distributed liberally 
over the country. Adroit, smooth-tongued 
men, many of them are, who would have 
you believe that they have discovered in- 
deed, a royal road to learning. Some of 
them at times will lead you to believe—if 
they will not actually speak the words— 
that they can, through their own particular 
school, give you by mail ina few months, 
as good and even a better education than 
you can get in the class room and laboratory 
with competent instructors. It does not 
seem possible that people would give a 
moment of thought to such absurd claims. 
But that is what often happens and some 
young men are kept from college by such 
false allurements. 


The weight of their claims and the 
flimsiness of their support, as well as the 
mental depth of some of the agents is 
shown by the following incident. A man 
was earnestly talking toa knot of young 
fellows on the merits of his school’s course 
in engineering when one of the young men 
spoke up. 

“What do you offer in mathematics?’ 
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“ Why everything,” was the reply. “Addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, etc., dec- 
imals, involution, evolution, proportion, 
formulas, factoring, exponents, radicals, 
equations, quadratics, logarithms, geomet- 
rie and trigonometric functions, mensura- 
tion and in fact every conceivable branch.” 
“Those 


are but parts of very elementary mathe- 


“Indeed,” said the young man. 


matics, like arithmetic and geometry. 
These and more are required for entrance 
at the college where I am and further in 
my course, during the first two years I 
studied higher algebra and trigonometry, 
differential 


Does your course give those last 


and analytics, and integral 
calculus. 
ones ?” 
“¢ Why-er-ah, 
new branches of mathematics aren’t they ? 
asked the 
worsted, departed. 


Whenever a person finds a man mak- 


but those must be some 


agent who, feeling himself 


ing such claims it is his duty to squelch 
him as promptly as possible for the harm 
he may do is considerable. Puoovs. 


A Rag-time Tale. 


Jones withdrew his face from the wash- 
bowl the other day and began a search for 
the towel. He had soap in one eye and 
was in something of a hurry. So when he 
observed that the towel was missing from 
its customary peg, he began: 

“Mary Ella!” 

There was no reply. As he was unable 
to see, for aught he knew Mary Ella and 
the towel might have been visiting friends 
in Turkestan. Again he called: 

“Mary Ennal” 

Far out in the yard, he heard Mary Ella 
cheerfully shoo-ing a hen from a coop she 
was watching. The soap in Jones’ eye was 
slowly drying up. Not so Jones. 


“MARY ELLA, you dodder-blasted, 
half-hearted, 
that towel? Hey, there! By gosh, do you 
hear? Where’s that towel ? 

This time Mary Ella heard his wrathful 
tones and came running up. 

“Why, Josiah!” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Where’s that towel?’ yelled Josiah, 
dancing on one foot and frantically pawing 
his eye. 


chicken missionary, where’s 


she said anxiously, 


Or will you go out and sing lullabies to some 
dumimed old rooster ?” 

“Why, where is it?’ questioned Mary 
Klla as she gazed at the empty nail and 
looked behind the broom. 

‘““How’d ye s’pose I know?’ was the 
angry response. ‘Smart question, aint it? 
Seem to think that I’m a bureau of cotton 
information, don’t ye? By George, if J’da 
known ten years ago that I was marrying 
a woman that didn’t have brains enough to 
keep up with one dod-blinged towel, Td a 
stayed single, by George, ?d—” 

“It was right there a little while ago,” 
began Mrs. Jones, half tearfully. 

“Oh,” yelled Josiah, “’Twas, was it? 
That settles it, don’t it? Got tired of stay- 
ing there and started out for a walk, did it ? 


I presume the blasted panoply’s gone to — 


study for the ministry, Hey! Smart towel 
that; and it’s a blamed smart woman that 
don’t know enough to play tag with one 
towel and catch up with it. By George, 
you ought to have a towel sewed to one 
ear and see if you could lose that.” And 
Jones promptly kicked an over-affectionate 
eat out of doors and continued his search 
into the sugar-bowl and behind the flour 
barrel. “Stop your bawling, gosh dum it. 
Go get a coop and see if you can’t coax a 
towel in sight with a pan of hen-food. By 
gee-whiz, if I couldn’t take care of a house 


so I’d know where one towel resided, ?d—” | 


“Say, will you get me that towel? . 


es tC 
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But Mrs. Jones was equal to the emer- 
gency. Quickly stepping to the sink she 
removed the towel from behind the water- 
pail where Jones had laid it on beginning 
his ablutory process. What soap remained 
in Jones’ eyes was 


whereupon he confessed that he “was a 


speedily removed, 


mean nasty man,” and was at once told that 
“it was no such thing.” And peace was 
accordingly declared at Jones’. 


THE NIGHTS OF LONG AGO. 


Bright shone the stars in the heavens blue, 
In the nights so long ago, 

When after church with my sweetheart, Sue, 
Homeward we’d slowly go. 

Her light hand rested upon my arm, 
Her voice was soft and low, 

Ah, those were times of divinest charm, 
Those nights of long ago. 


The song of the frogs in the swamp beside, 
And the fireflies’ flitting gleam, 
Were music and light our steps to guide, 
As we crossed the murmuring stream. 
So dear to my heart were those bright blue eyes, 
Lighted with love’s own glow, 
I dream of them still as of Paradise, 
Those nights of long ago. 


Long years have passed and my hair is grey, 
Yet I hear her voice anew, 

As oft’ of an evening I pass that way, 
Where I walked with my sweetheart, Sue. 

And the sighing wind in the pine-trees near 
Lovingly whispers low, 

And I fancy my sweetheart again is here, 
As the nights of long ago. 


Prize Story Contest. 


The award of prizes in the short story 
contest for Volume X VIII is announced as 
follows: 

First prize: “Story of a Standpipe,” by 
Hubert M. Bassett. 

Second prize ; ‘‘ The Beggar’s Dog,” by 
Harold J. Adams. 


The prize contest brought out considera- 
ble material of very fair order—some of it 
from unexpected sources. It is hoped that 
it will be influential in inciting the under- 


classmen to contribute liberally in future. 


The Tour of the Silent 
Woman. 


_ The cast of the “Silent Woman” left 
Tuesday morning for a tour of the State. 
The play had drawn a full house in Burling- 
ton, the morning of the start was delight- 
ful, and hopes rose steadily with the sun. 
They also declined with it, for an inspec- 
tion of the box office sale at Bennington 
It was 
discovered that a large number of the peo- 


was in the nature of a severe frost. 


ple of Bennington were interested in a 
church social, while most of the rest had 
been to hear Mary Howe sing the night 
before, and of course such dissipation as 
attending the theatre two nights in succes- 
sion was not to be countenanced. The 
boys were solemnly informed that Mary 
Howe had “sung abroad,” and they were 
made to feel that they, too, should have 
“played abroad” in order to commend 
themselves to the Bennington public. The 
audience consisted of old soldiers and young 
ladies, who furnished enough inspiration to 
induce the boys to put up a very creditable 
performance. In case of any nervousness 
on the part of the actors, a glance at the 
empty seats at once calmed them, so the 
play passed off very smoothly. A very 
pleasant dance was given to the boys after 
the play. 

In the morning trouble was at hand. 
The baggage master was apparently writ- 
ing a letter to a friend, and refused to be 
unduly hurried, so the train moved slowly 
away carrying the cast, but leaving the 
costumes, scenery, etc. to follow at the con- 
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venience of the Bennington railroad. The 
manager also remained, and owing to com- 
plicated circumstances, not yet fully under- 
stood, he did not reach Bellows Falls until 
some hours after the baggage. He was en- 
thusiastically welcomed as a long-lost and 
all-but-despaired-of brother. 

Bellows Falls was found to be interested 
in a reception given by a young men’s club, 
consequently the audience was small. By 
8.20 P. M. a glance through the curtain 
showed that the crowd had arrived, and the 
play was given, in excellent form to a 
“small but enthusiastic’ audience. Word 
was received from a large number of 
towns-people who were enjoying the social 
occasion at the young men’s club that they 
could not come to the student’s play, but 
would be glad to have thestudents come to 
them. Unfortunately it was impossible to 
accept the proffered hospitality owing to 
the departure of the boys on the 11.15 
train, which was rendered necessary by the 
fact that the hotel would hold only half the 
cast, and sleeping on the fire-escapes was 
considered impracticable. 

At Montpelier there was some improve- 
ment in the size of the audience in spite of 
the fact that a lecture attracted some peo- 
ple, while others seemed to be laboring 
under the delusion that Lent had not yet 
expired. 

Barre turned out the most enthusiastic 
audience that had been met up to that point 
of the trip, and in return the boys showed 
a great improvement in the interpretation of 
the play. Here the particular forms of 
bad luck met with, were the failure of the 
orchestra to appear, and the injury to Marsh’s 
ankle. In place of an orchestra an Italian 
“artiste” was found who declared himself to 
be willing, as a very great favor, to play be- 
tween the acts for eight dollars. Marsh 


showed real foot-ball grit by playing his part 
well in spite of his painfully swollen foot. 
He was obliged to leave for home the follow- 
ing day, but the other members of the cast, 
by rearranging the lines, prepared for the 
final production at St. Albans. 

The last performance was far the best 
given. Again the audience was small, but 
was evidently delighted with the play, and 
manifested its appreciation by frequent ap- 
plause and curtain calls, which competent 
judges assured the boys were well deserved. 

The cast, manager, and Prof. Tupper 
reached Burlington early Sunday morning, 
Mr. Elton leaving them at Essex Junction 
for New York to the great regret of all. 

The trip was a most pleasant one to the 
men, marred only by the small financial 
returns. To the pleasure of the week the 
presence of Prof. Tupper contributed not 
a little. The play improved steadily 
through its successive productions, and in 
In fact Mr. 
Elton, after the final performance, gave it 


every case was a SUCCESS. 


as his opinion that few if any amateur pro- 
duetions could be classed above the Ver- 
mont representation of the Silent Woman. 

In closing it may be said that the attend- 
ance in every case was not what the play 
deserved. True, there were many com-. 
mendatory notices, and much appreciation 
shown; and the audiences comprised the 
most cultured people of the various towns, 
but it is still to be regretted that there 
were not more of them. This was, how- 
ever, in no way the fault of the play or the 
management, and judged from the point of 
merit the trip needs no apology. 


Of all the songs in Sharps and Flats, 
Ere sung by mortal tribe, 

There’s one supremely sweet,—and that’s 
‘I’m going to subscribe.”-—Ew. 
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D. ad. C. HH. Hotes. 


The Northfield Student Con- 
ference. 


An Announcement of the sixteenth an- 
nual Northfield Student Conference has 
been received. The conference will be held 
from Friday night, June 28, to Sunday 
night, July 7,1901. Although Mr. Moody 

‘cannot be there, his spirit of generous hos- 
pitality has prompted his family and the 
management of the Northfield Seminary 


to invite the conference to meet as here- ~ 


tofore at East Northfield. An especially 
large attendance both of students and also 
of leaders of student movements is ex- 
pected. 

The sessions of the conference are to be 
held mornings and evenings, leaving the 
afternoons for athletics and other kinds 
On beautiful, historic, old 
Round Top an hour each is given every 
Bible 


classes, conferences on association work- 


of recreation. 


day to missionary conferences, 


and life-work meetings. Platform ad* 
dresses are given by famous and success- 
ful workers morning and evening. These 
and the personal interviews one may ob- 


tain with the leaders and teachers and 


also with students from all over the world 
constitute one of the most pleasant and 


profitable features of the conference. 


The various delegations meet each even- 


ing for prayer and for discussion of the 
topics of the day, for application of the 
great truths to the personal life and the 
home association, and for division of labor 
for the following day so that each meeting 
may be attended by some member of 
every delegation. 


Among the speakers at this year’s con- 
ference will be : the Rev. Campbell Mor- 
gan, London, England; Mr. Robert E. 
Spear, New York City ; the Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D. D., Cambridge, Mass.; 
the Rev. Maltbie Davenport Babcock, 
D. D., New York City; President Seth 
Low, LL. D., Columbia University ; Mr. 
John R. Mott, the presiding officer of the 
conference. 

Bible classes, to train leaders of classes 
in college and to help students learn to 
bring the truth of God to bear upon their 
life and work, will be conducted by the 
following teachers: Preparatory course, 
Mr. W. D. Murray, New York City; 
Freshman course, Mr. H. B. Wright, Yale; 
Sophomore course, Prof. H. C. King, 
Oberlin College ; 
Frank K. Sanders, Yale ; Senior course, 
Prof. E I. Bosworth, Oberlin; Personal 
Work course, Mr. C. C. Mechener, Field 
Secretary of the International Committee 


of Y.M. C.A. 


Special attention will be given to mis- 
sions and the secretaries of the Student Vol- 


Junior course, Prof. 


unteer Movement will endeavor to enlist the 
intelligent co-operation of students in the 
effort to extend Christ’s kingdom through- 
Mr. H. P. Beach will con- 
duct a teachers’ mission study class and 
In all 
things, practical help for spiritual life and 
work will be offered to the students attend- 
ing the conference. 

Northfield is one of the prettiest of old 
colonial villages. Its broad, shady, streets 
and well-kept places make it very beautiful. 
In the near vicinity are the hills, the 


out the world. 


give practical talks to volunteers. 


country roads, and the river ; giving excel- 
lent facilities for climbing to get the ex- 
cellent views, for bicycle rides, and for 
swimming. There will be baseball games be- 
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tween the delegations, a tennis tournament, 
track-meet, and other athletic events. 

The total expense while at Northfield 
will be $17.00 for the ten days. This in- 
cludes the registration fee, $5.00, and 
board and room in the Northfield Seminary 
building. The registration fee must be 
paid in advance by all delegates, but the 
students may, if they wish, room in tents, 
in town, or in Camp Northfield, thus cut- 
ting down living expenses. Several wait- 
erships, paying $1.00 a day are available. 
Tents can be hired of the management. 
Special railroad rates will be given by all 
the principal lines. 

The Association of the University of 
Vermont should send a large delegation to 
Northfield this summer. Some of the stu- 
dents should send themselves, and all who 
cannot go should subscribe liberally to help 
some others to go. The benefits of the 
conference to personal life, and to relig- 
ious work are inestimable. 

‘Last Tuesday evening a rousing North- 
field rally was held by the Association. 
Men who have been to Northfield addressed 
the meeting on the various topics of inter- 
est there. It is hoped that a goodly num- 
ber of the students will desire to go and 
that a liberal amount will be subscribed to 
The Northfield conference 
certainly is a great fountain of inspiration 
to the Association worker. Here truth is 
brought and applied to the life of the stu- 
dent in the best and most profitable way 
by men who are students and experienced 
For the good of the Association 
and for the good of the University, 
let us have a large delegation at Northfield 
this summer. 


help them on. 


workers. 


¢¢9¢ 


The Missionary Library. 


The present college year is marked for 
special activity in missionary study. Karly 
in the year the Y. M. C. A. committee on 
missionary work met and formed plans for 
earnest and active investigation of the pro- 
gress of the work. At the beginning it 
was evident that the class to be formed 
would need books, so the committee under- 
took the task of getting a missionary library. 
Letters were written to alumni and friends 
of the association, telling them what books: 
were needed, and requesting them to con- 
tribute some of them. As far as possible, 
books that were already in the Billings Li- 
brary were not asked for. The requests of 
the committee were responded to very gen- 
erously indeed. So far, the following books 
have been received : 

Autobiography of John G. Paton—2 vols. ; 
Across India at the Dawn of the Twentieth 
Century,—by Lucy E. Guinness; Among 
the Wild Ngoni,—W. A. Elmslie; Africa 
Waiting,—Douglas N. Thornton; Chinese 
Characteristics,—Arthur H. Smith; Korean 
Sketches,—James 8. Gale; By Canoe and 
Dogtrain among the Cree and Salteaux 
Indians,—by Egerton Ryerson Young. 

The Story of Makay of Uganda; David . 
Brainerd,—by Jesse Page; Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress,—James §. Den- 
nis; Illustrated Armenia and the Armeni- 
ans,—Ohan Gadzakian; Christendom from 
the Standpoint of Italy; Missionary Ex- 
pansion since the Reformation,—J. A. 
Graham; Personal Life of David Living- 
stone,—Blaikie ; Arabia, the Cradle of Is- 
lam,—F. R. Zwemer ; Students and the 
Missionary Problem; Among the Mongols. 

Besides the foregoing, copies of the fol- 
lowing books, not distinctly missionary, 
have been given: The Holy Spirit in Life 
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and Service,—a series of addresses; The 
Prophets of the Christian Faith,—a series 
of essays; The Story of the Psalms,— 
Henry Van Dyke; The Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols.,—Edersheim ; 
Lessons from the Life and Death of D. L. 
Moody,—-R. A. Torrey; Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. 

For the generous gift of these books the 
- committee on missionary work is very 
grateful indeed. The study of missions 
should be much more accurate and_benefi- 
cial on account of them. Next year ought 
to see two or three classes formed in place 
of the one that was started this year. 


A book-ease with room for 300 volumes - 


is now being purchased and this will be 
placed in the Y. M. C. A. room soon. Be- 
sides the shelves, which ought to be filled 
with books before long, the case will con- 
tain drawers for the records and papers of 
the Association. 


Athletics. 


April 28th, the base-ball team leaves for 
_ their first trip. It has been thought best to 
omit the early southern trip, and in its place 
a New York State trip has been substitut- 
ed. During the past three weeks, Coach 
Fitzmaurice has been training the men for 
the different positions and the make-up of 
the team will probably be as follows: 
Latour ’04, catcher ; Sedgwick ’04, Taylor 
03, pitchers; Orton ’04, Ist base; Capt. 


Wasson 702, 2d base; Reed ’01, 3d base; — 


and Wills ’03,s.s. In the outfield will be 
Robinson *02, O’Halloran 704, and either 
Kimloch 703, or Brooks ’03. Substitute 
pitchers will be Fogg ’04, and Butler 701, 
Of the new inen, Sedgwick is an old Brown 
pitcher (now taking a medical course in the 
U. Vt.). He isa good, active, heady man 


and will doubtless be a great source of 
strength to the team. 
was astar fielder at Union for the past two 


‘“ Bobby ” Robinson 


years and has started in the season in a way 
to make base-ball enthusiasts rejoice. —_La- 
tour, Orton, and the rest of the new mate- 
rial have had several years’ experience in 
their respective high schools and should de- 
velop into strong men. 

But the best feature of all is that the 
team show up well in their hitting. The 
coach has been gently instilling into their 
minds the idea that activity is a desirable 
feature, and we hope that the coming sea- 
son will be one of victories and not defeats. 

The New York State trip has four games 
scheduled as follows : 

April 29, Syracuse at Syracuse. 

April 30, Union at Schenectady. 

May 1, West Point at West Point. 

May 2, Middlebury at Middlebury. 


* * % 


TENNIS. The tennis courts have been 
spaded and rolled and the candidates for 
the spring meet have begun practice. 
The new gymnasium takes up one of the 
courts but it is expected that a couple of 
others will take its place so that every 
man with ambitions along this line will 
have achance. Arrangements for a tourna- 
ment with Dartmouth, to take place the 
Last 
year’s tournament resulted in a tie so the 
coming event will be watched with inter- 
est. 


last of May, are being completed. 


* * * 


Foot-Batt. The foot-ball schedule for 
1901 is fast being completed and will soon 
be ready for publication. The line up of 
the team will be stronger than last year 
but we need some fast heavy backs to suc- 


cessfully play the system used last season. 
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We hope that every student will do all in 
his power to influence good men to come 
this way, and that they will send the names 
and addresses of such men to the foot-ball 
management. 


* x * 


MippLEBURY Game. ‘Thursday, May 
Qnd, comes the Middlebury game. Mer, 
Brand has secured rates for those wishing 
to attend and we desire to see a goodly 
Mid- 


_dilebury has a strong team this year and 


number of “rooters” at the game. 


are confident of putting up a good game. 
Some of the more sanguine expect to de- 
feat us. At any rate it will be an interest- 
ing game to watch, so be on hand, every- 


body. 


ae 


Locals. 
Gulick ’03, has been appointed corporal. 


Work on the foundation of the gymna- 
sium is progressing finally. 

G. W. Morrow spoke before the Y. M. 
C. A., April 16, on Practical Temperance. 


Drill will continue until the last of May. 
Before that time there will be an inspection 
by an army officer. 


The Dartmouth tennis team has accepted 
a challenge to play Vermont in this city 
the last of next month. 


Hon. H. C. Royce ’84, of St. Albans, 
will deliver the graduate address at the 
Founder’s Day exercises. 


About $650 was raised in college meet- 
ing on the 15th for the support of the ball- 
team. Prof. Merrill contributed a check 
for $50. 


Senior privileges have been given to the 
following juniors: Misses Carpenter, Slater 


and Stevens, and Messrs. Miller, Morse and 
Woodward. 


The two tennis courts have been put in 
order. It is probable that two more will be 
built directly east of them owing to the 
loss of one court on the site of the gymna- 
sium. ! 


“The Silent Woman.” 


The home performance of “The Silent 
Woman” by the students on April 18th, 
was a decided success, both artistically and 
financially. A fair-sized audience greeted 
the matinee and a large and enthusiastic 
house witnessed the evening performance. 

We quote the following passages from 
the criticism of the Daily News: 

“The boys of the University interpreted 
‘The Silent Woman’ studiously, carefully, 
intelligently and with the most painstaking 
effort. Those who play the English dra- 
matic classics have everything against them, 
which even talent and lavish costumery 
cannot overcome, but which patience, 
sincerity and industry may. The boys are 
indeed to be congratulated upon possessing 
all these, and of creating a genuine ‘atmos- 
phere’ of suspense, sympathy, admiration, 
wonder, ete., which is the very life of play 
production. 

“The role of Morose was assumed by 
A. H. Grout, the Ralph Roister Doister of 
last year. The part could not have been in 
Mr. Grout did not 
resemble a young man playing an old man’s 
part, but entered into the spirit of the role 
in a very creditable manner. 

“The next of the cast who had the most 
to say, if he did not possess the largest 
speaking part, was F. M. Larchar as True- 
wit, the friend of Sir Dauphine. Mr. 


more capable hands. 
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Larchar possesses unusual natural gifts. It 
does not seem probable that an experienced 
actor could have played this part more 
satisfactorily than he. He appreciated the 
possibilities of the sly humor in his role, 
and made the most, but not too much of 
them. 

“G. P. Auld as Sir Dauphine Eugenie, 
did the role of the youthful aspirant to the 
honors of the gallant man of fashion, in fine 
style. 

“The roles of two valiant knights, Sir 
John Daw and Sir Amorous La Foole were 
exceedingly well done by R. H. Robinson 
and T. H. O’ Halloran respectively. 


“The title roll was played by J. 8S. 


Wright. His speaking part, as may be in- 
ferred, is not extensive, but he made up 
for it by looking and acting the role of a 
What lines he 
did have were admirably spoken. 

“P. M. J. Corey as Ned Clerimont ap- 
peared to excellent advantage in that part. 
C. R. Peck was very amusing as Capt. 
Otter. J. E. Donahue was Mrs. Otter, 
and some of the most amusing portions 
of the play consist of wordy drubbings ad- 
ministered by the lady to her blustering 
husband. W. E. Aiken’s speeches were 
uttered so drolly that he made one of the hits 
of the evening, although his’part was small. 
H. H. Marshas Lady Haughty very laugha- 
bly burlesqued a strong-minded woman, and 
C. P. Williams as Lady Centaure and H. 
L. Martin as Mistress Dol. Mavis put in 
good bits of work as the ladies’ collegiate. 


handsome young woman. 


“H. C. Clement gave perfect satisfaction 
as Mute and the parson, as did L. H. 
Shipman as the page.” 

The Elizabethan audience added to the 
picturesqueness and correctness of the set- 
ting. 

To Prof. Tupper and Mr. Elton are due 


the most generous praise for their efforts 
and the results obtained. 
The cast'is as follows: 


Morose, a gentleman that loves no noise, 
A. H. Grout, ’01 
Sir Dauphine Eugenie, Knight, his nephew, 
G. P. Auld, ’02 
Ned Clerimont, Gentleman, his friend, 
P.M. J. Corry, ’01 
Truewit, another friend, F, M. Larchar, ’02 
Sir John Daw, a Knight, R. H. Robinson, ’02 
Sir Amorous La Foole, a Knight also, 
T. H. O’Halloran, ’04 
Thomas Otter, a land and sea Captain, 
C. R. Peck, ’02 
Cutbeard, a Barber, W. E. Aiken, ’01 


Mute, one of Morose’s servants, 
Parson 


H. C. Clement, ’04 

Page to Clerimont, L. H. Shipman, ’03 
Epicoene, supposedly the Silent Woman, 

J.S. Wright, ’03 


Ladies Collegiates, 
H. H. Marsh, ’02 
C. P. Williams, ’02 
H. Martin, ’02 


Lady Haughty, 
Lady Centaur, 
Mistress Dol Mavis, 
Mrs. Otter, the Captain’s Wife, 

J. E. Donahue, ’02 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


45. The death of Azro Ashley Barnes 
of Knoxville, Tenn., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity in the class of 1845, occurred on 
the 18th of March at his home on his farm 
not far from the city of Knoxville. 

Mr. Barnes was born in Chelsea, Vt., 
June 2, 1821, the sonof Henry and Han- 
nah (Rolfe) Barnes. Both his grandfath- 
ers were soldiers in the War of the Revo- 
lution. He came to college from Law- 
rence, N. Y., having taken his preparatory 
studies at Potsdam. He remembered with 
some pride the fact that for a time he was 
president of one of the two literary socie- 
ties then existing in the University. He 
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was one of the founders of the Vermont 
Alpha of the Sigma Phi fraternity. In 
1845 he went back to Potsdam and taught 
there two years. He then went South and 
became professor of mathematics in the 
University of Tennessee for some two 
He pursued the study of law with 
the Hon. Horace Maynard, whose adhesion 


years. 


tothe Union cause, and whose subsequent 
career as minister to Turkey and: postmas- 
ter general will be remembered by most of 
those who remember the war. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1849 or 1850, and for 
atime was a partner of Mr. Maynard and 
later of Maj. T. ©. Lyon, whose sister he 
married. His successful law practice being 
ruined by the outbreak of hostilities, he se- 
cured an appointment as general passenger 
and ticket agent of the East Tennessee and 
Georgia railroad, and after the war he held 
a like position on the Memphis and Char- 
leston railroad, making his home in Mem- 
In 1873 he came back to Knoxville, 
but before long retired from business to a 
farm lying on the Tennessee river, to the 
west of the city near “ Lyon’s View.” 
Here amid charming natural scenery he 
spent the remainder of his days. The 
house commanded a_ view, beyond the 
river and a wide-stretching valley, of the 
peaks of the Alleghanies. Mr. Barnes 
was an elder in the Presbyterian church 
and was three times sent as commissioner 
to the general assembly of that body. He 
was often called the father of Odd Fellow- 
ship in Tennessee, from his activity in or- 
ganizing lodges of that order throughout 
the State, and had enjoyed the highest dis- 


phis. 


tinctions it had to bestow. In 1870 he | 


was president of the General Passenger 
and Ticket association of the United States 
and Canada. 

He was married Dec. 12, 1850, to Louisa 


Trimble Lyon, a sister of his law partner, a 
grand-daughter of Capt. William Lyon, 
who built the First Presbyterian church in 
Baltimore and gave the land on which it 
stood. Three children were born of this 
union, a son and two daughters. The lat- 
ter survive (one of them a resident of Ver- 
mont), and both attended their father’s 
funeral. He was laid to rest with such 
honors as the society which he had so long 
served could pay him. In three and a half 
months more he would have filled out the 
round peried of four-score years. ‘ Old 
Father Time has dealt kindly with me,” he 
writes in 1899, ‘‘and I enjoy good health, 
but he shakes my hand so cordially that I 
am obliged to use a pencil.” 

1842. Hon. John Adam Kasson, of the 
class of °42, who has held the position of 
special Plenipotentiary to conduct the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the drafting of a 
number of reciprocity treaties under the 
terms of the Dingley Act, has resigned from 
Mr. Kasson holds himself 
ready to respond to any call of the depart- 
ment for the special information of which 
Meanwhile the bureau in 
the State department which he organized 
will continue in existence, so that the highly 
trained expert force may be of service at 
short notice whenever the secretary of state 
decides to resume reciprocity negotiations. 


Med.’61. Dr. W.S. Vincent has been 
elected a school commissioner of Burling- 
ton from Ward 4. 


61. Hon. Henry Ballard of Burlington 
recently attended the triennial congress of 
the Loyal Legion at Washington, D. C. 


64. <A half-tone likeness of Rev. 8. F. 
Gale, bishop or superintendent of Congre- 
gational Home Missions for Florida, may 
be seen in the Home Missionary for April. 
His headquarters are at Jacksonville. 


this position. 


he is possessed. 
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Med. ’83. Dr. H. C. Tinkham was re- 
cently elected a school commissioner from 
- Burlington’s second ward. 


85. Grenville Howard, who left the 
service of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Oo., at St. Louis, January 1, 
1899, for that of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co. at Dayton, O., has been offered a 
position with the N. Y. Life Insurance Co. 
in New York City, and will accept. He 
was recently promoted to the oversight of 
the advertising department of the N. C. R. 
0. 


89. M. L. Powell was recently elected 


a school commissioner of Burlington, from | 


the First Ward. 


92. Rev. George H. Barker will re- 
move from Westford to Armour, South 
Dakota, about May 1. 


94, E.M. Wheeler, who is secretary 
and superintendent of the Artesian Belt 
Water Company, of San Dimas, Cal., has 
been elected a director of that company. 


94, Announcements have just been re- 
ceived in this city of the marriage in New 
York City of John F. Young 794, to Miss 
Jennie Dingman, formerly of this city and 
a graduate of the Burlington High School, 
class of *98. 


94. John F. Young is now an electri- 
cal engineerin the employ of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway, New York City. 


95. F.T. Sharp has been appointed 
principal of the High School at Swanton, 
Vt. 


"97. Charles A. Wronn was recently 
married to Miss Margaret Jenkins, form- 
erly of this city. Mr. Wronn is now en- 
gaged as chemist for a large manufacturing 
firm in New York City. 


97. Tracy KE. Hazen, who since his 
graduation from” college has been taking 
post-graduate work in Botany at Columbia 
University, has been appointed director of 
the Fairbanks Museum at St. Johnsbury, 
and has already assumed his duties there. 
The position is a responsible one and Mr. 
Hazen’s ‘many friends will be glad to learn 
that he has been so successful. 


98. §. H. Jackson has recently been 
admitted to the Vermont bar and will prac- 
tice law in Barre with the firm of Gordon 
& Jackson. 


98, Med. H. H. Seeley has recently 
begun practicing in Richmond. Dr. Seeley 
formerly was located in Whiting. 


Ex-’98. H. L. Taft is managing the 
drug business of F. L. Taft & Co. of this 
city. 

- 99. Warren R. Austin of St. Albans, 
was in this city last week. 

Ex’99. F. P. Byington is engaged in 
the hide business at Hyde Park. 

00. At the recent Troy conference at 
Saratoga, Rev. J. L. Fort of Winooski was 
assigned the pastorate at Middleburg, N. Y. 


00. G. OC. Gould has accepted the posi- 
tion of principal in Montgomery High 
School. Mr. Gould has been teaching in 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 


00. Rev. C. M. Sturgess has been re- 
appointed pastor of the Methodist church 
at Hinesburgh. 


00. J. M. Downer has accepted a posi- 
tion as draftsman for Couch & Seeley Co. 
of Boston. 


00. RR. E. Beebe received his commis- 
sion last week as a Second Lieutenant of 
Infantry, U.S. Army. He has been as- 
signed to the 29th Infantry. 
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00. J. B. Kirkpatrick is studying law 
in Haverhill, N. H. | 


700. FE. W. Hubbard has accepted the 
principalship of the High School at Man- 
chester Centre, Vermont. 


EXCHANGES. 


There seems to be a tendency of late, 
among the exchanges, to fill up the papers 
with stories, the essay being rathera minus 
quantity. This is true even in many of the 
papers that usually excel in that class of 
literature. We have enjoyed the stories 

They are unusually bright 
That point blank state- 


ment of fact and detail, leaving nothing to 


thoroughly. 
and well written. 


the reader’s imagination, which is a char- 
acteristic of most college stories is notice- 
ably lacking in a few of the later produc- 
tions. 

Of the essays of the month, ““The Shorter 
Poems of Shelley,” in the ‘Columbia Lit.” 
for March, and “The Petty Vice of Criti- 
eism” in the “ Wallzams Lxt.” in the last 
issue are thoughtfully written and a genu- 
ine credit to their authors. 

For originality and all-round college 
journalism we can give no better example 
than “Zhe Inlander.” The features of the 
April number are a long satirical poem en- 
titled “Chicago,” and an interesting article 
on ‘Success at the Bar.” 


TWO SIDES. 


Said the mouse, with his tail all a-quiver, 
If only I dared 

Just to run in that room there and nibble— 
But oh, I’m so scared ! 

There’s that terrible person in bed, and 

The scrap-basket’s dreadfully high, 

The papers will rattle and creak, but 

That cake looks so good that—I’1l try. 


Said the maiden in bed, all a-shiver, 
If only I dared 
Just to reach for my slipper, to throw it,— 
But oh, I’m so scared ! 
There’s that terrible mouse in the basket, 
What if he should come in my bed! 
I'll never eat cake again, never ! 
Oh—Scat!! Now I'll cover my head. 


And the mouse on a far-away rafter— 

As to calm himself vainly he strives— 
And the girl in her bed are so thankful 

To think they’ve escaped with their lives. 


—M. B. T., 1901, in Vassar Miscellany. 


NATURE NOTES. 


I loitered through the streets at dead of night, 
No sound, save rustling of a few dead leaves 

Against a rugged oak-tree’s gnarled limb. 
Yet this was music sweeter far for me 

Than sound of lute or lofty pealing hymn 
Sung in proud notes of splendid jubilee. 


I walked the shore, alone, when wintry skies 

Hung moody, frowning o’er the sea’s gray waste; 
I was alone, the wind was biting chill, 

And still the lapping of the cold, green wave 
Gave my soul’s hungering its better fill 

Than voice of priestly men in vaulted nave. 


—Minnesota Magazine. 


GREYLOCK. 


This whole, far-reaching host of ancient hills 

That all thy kingdom’s rugged boundary fills, 

Yields thee unrivaled thy supremacy. 

’Tis not by chance that they thus kneel to thee; 

Those scars, that but increase thy grandeur, tell 

Of battles thou hast fought—and hast fought well, 

For, conquered at thy feet, two giants lie 

Who once did dare their sovereign to defy. 

When earth with sea, and earth with earth, and 
sea 

With sea, all mingled, fought for mastery, 

Then didst thou meet thy foes, and by thy might 

Didst win, and since hath kept, thy regal right. 


—Williams Lit. 
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New Evition ] Hild DONS STUD 


Webster’s : 242 College Street 
Int ernational : Everything new and up to date. 
<= Large operating room and sky light, 
Dictionary : well adapted for all kinds of portraiture 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT and groups. 
: 25, 000 New Words} Call in and see us on your way down town. 


Phrases and Definitions 


Prepared under the direct supervision of ) 
Weck TTLARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D. United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large 
corps of competent specialists and editors. ia ©) School Books 
Rich Bindings. 


5000 Illustrations. 2364 Pages + lil a hurry 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR 


® 


© 


And at New York prices, singly 
STUDENTS’ USE. or by the dozen, may be obtained © 
a ae ee cre or new, y any boy or 
e also publis be girl in the remotest ‘hamlet, or any \ 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary > teacher or official anywhere, and 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, A 
“* First class in quality, second class in size.’ -, li y D D id ) 
NicHoLas Murray But Ler. C Iver Ic di 
Brand new, complete alphabetical 
Specimen pages, ia of both books EA catalogue, free, of school books of ad 6) 
sent on application, aus z publishers, if you mention this ad. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO.,, | wessters \é HINDS & NOBLE 
Publishers, nasronnay 7 Cooper Institute New York City 


Si aaietaat Mass. 


eet OO 0000000 
Bl Cyc LE S. COTM a oe ES 
FOR SALE, REPAIRED AND TO RENT. If you desire to raise oe a to 


} COMPLETE STOCK OF SUNDRIES carry you Kaige: ee . 
FISHING TACKLE AND GOLF GOODS. = NE urch Stree 


He: can sell you an ABTNA 

k- G. PAGE, LIFE policy which you can 

Ce} STREET. Mee TOR OOULILY. ‘aay ss) ae 
Telephone Connection Life, Term, Hndowment, Accident and Health 


Policies at Low Rates. 


“THE TUL LF: INSURANCE COMPANY Dies G. .E..PAR DRIDGE, 


OF NEW YORK 


is the strongest, largest, most progressive DENTIST. 


Life Insurance Company in the world. SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 
Its assets are clean and well in- . 


vested. It issues the most 


attractive and desirable THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
policies. INSURANCE COMPANY 
For particulars inquire of its agent. OF NEWARK, N. J. 
Leroy C. Russell, Per ONT 


State Agent, 
Room 6, Y. M.C. A. Bl’dg., - Burlington, Vt. 43 Church Street, - « BURLINGTON, VT 
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College World. 


At the University of Pennsylvania a 
club of tall men has been formed. The 
twelve tallest men in the University only 
are eligible. There is, however, an associ- 
ate membership of the next longest twelve, 
from which members will be promoted to 
the higher organization, if a vacancy oc- 
curs or sufficient increased stature is shown 
by the associates. The society has, how- 
ever, a limit of eighty feet of membership. 
The officers are “Moon Hitter,” “Sky 
Scraper,” “ Ceiling Duster” and “Giraffe.” 
A quorum consists of thirty-seven feet of 
members. The club plans, it is said, to give 
a dance in the near future, to which no 
lady exceeding five feet in height will be 


invited.— University of Chicago Weekly. 


Daniel Webster was editor-in-chief of the 
first college paper ever published. It was 


issued at Dartmouth College. 


Some of the old buildings at Yale are to 
be torn down to make room for certain im- 
provements to be made before the bicen- 
tennial ceremonies next October. 


In California there is one college student | 


for every 419 of population, a larger pro- 
portion than in any other state in the union. 


The National Board of Education reports 
that one out of every forty college gradu- 
ates now living has attained to some recog- 
nized distinction, and that one in every 
10,000 of those who have not had the ben- 
fit of higher education has achieved like 
success.— Hz. 


~The University, of Leyden, Holland, is 
said to be the richest in the world. It has 
real estate valued at $6,0U0,000. 


Columbia has recently commenced pub- 


lishing a humorous monthly. It is known 


) 


as the “Oolumbia Jester.” Humorous mag- 


azines are published by Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania and Cornell. 


Yale is represented in the Hall of Fame 
by Jonathan Edwards, James Kent, Eli 
Whitney and Samuel F. B. Morse. 


President Elliott of Harvard has held the 
office longer than any of his predecessors 
and is now completing his thirty-second 
year as the head of the University. 


The University of Mexico is said to be 
the oldest university in America. It is 
fifty years older than Harvard. 


Tufts College has a co-operative book 
store, conducted under the supervision of 
the faculty, by two students, who receive a 
definite sum as a salary, and one-half the 
profits. 


Monkeys are more refined than the vast 
majority of college students because they 
are educated in the higher branches —£zw. 


An international athletic meet between 
the English Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge and the American Universities 
of Harvard and Yale will be held in New 
York during the early part of July. Cap- 
tain Hallowell of the Harvard track team, 
and Captain Finch of the Yale team, 
joined in issuing a challenge which was ac- 
cepted by the English universities. The 
events and the method of scoring will prob- 
ably be the same as two years ago. The 
events at that meeting were 100-yard dash, 
440-yard run, half-mile run, mile run, three- 
mile run, 120-yard hurdles, throwing six- 
teen pound hammer, broad jump, and high 
jump. 


HENRY C. SMITH, 


MECHANIC STREET LIVERY. 


Has Rubber Tired Carriages (all kinds) 
with Best of Horses To Let. 


Just off Church Street, Bet. College and Main. 
Telephone 45-13. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Song Book. From time to time the 
need of a Vermont song book has been dis- 
cussed by the students and bewailed by the 
editors of the Cynic. Yet, though this 
need has long been recognized, nothing has 
ever been done about it. During the past 
years many good songs have been written 
and we are confident that a very interesting 
little collection could be made, providing 


into, at least, pamphlet form. 


the alumni and the students are willing to 
support the measure; at least we are willing 
to try. If the verse-writers of the past and 
present will send in songs, we will see what 
can be done towards having them compiled 
We do not 
want meaningless jingles or nursery rliymes 
but good lively songs. If anything is to be 
published at all, we want something that 
will do credit to the University. 


DOE He He 


Base Ball = Thereturn of the ball team 
from the New York trip on which it sue- 
ceeded in winning one game and _ losing 
three, calls for some comment. Our team 
started off well and won from Syracuse by 
a victory which, as the Syracuse University 
Weekly states, “Was clean and square.” 
The game at Union was delayed by rain and 
was called on account of darkness, but was 
unfortunately called when the Union boys 
were ahead. At West Point, we were out- 
played and we have nothing to say regard- 
ing it, except to congratulate the West 
Point boys for having so good a team. The 
Middlebury game was a repetition of the 
Union fiasco, with the addition of a little 
more rain. Hence, while a few half-hearted 
supporters are offering doleful remarks and 
‘“T told you so’s,” the majority of the stu- 
dents are sorry for the team’s hard luck and 
are unshaken in their confidence in our. 
boys. It makes no difference to us whether 
the team wins or loses; it is our team and 
we propose to support it. While victories 
would be very acceptable, if we can not get 
them, let us come as near to it as we can. 
Good clean ball is what we want and wins 
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are of secondary importance. To the team 
we would say, keep cool, play as well as you 
can, and we will cheer for you, pay for you, 
and support you to the end of the season, 
regardless of outcomes. 


DOVE Sie Hie 


The Alumni. It is the aim of the edito- 
rial board of the Cynic this year, as hereto- 
fore, to publish a paper that will truly rep- 
resent our college and will be of interest to 
the student body and to thealumni. The ap- 
probation of the outside world, while desir- 
able, is of secondary importance. But, if 
we are to realize our desire, we must have 
the hearty co-operation of those whom we 
For the students, we want 
literary articles; poems, essays, stories, ete. 
For those who have graduated and gone out 
into the world, we want items of interest 
regarding themselves and their classmates. 
We received a letter not long since from an 
alumnus, now in Oregon, requesting that 
more attention be paid to the alumni de- 
partment. 
the mind of the whole body of the alumni, 


aim to please. 


Believing that this represents 


we are anxious to please them and we re- 
quest that every student aid us in gathering 
items of interest for those, who, having 
gone out from us, are still of us. 


DEA He sie 


Founder’s Day. 
May 1, 1901. 


Founder’s Day exercises were celebrated 
Wednesday morning, May 1. The princi- 
pal features were the oration by Hon. 
Homer OC. Royce ’84, of St. Albans, and 
the undergraduate addresses by Edwin W. 
Lawrence ’01, and James E. Donahue ’02. 
A choir of mixed voices sang “The Green 


and the Gold,” a new song by W. E. Aiken 


01, and a college song by C. H. Waddell 
02. Professor J. E. Goodrich 753, one of 
Vermont’s oldest and most interested 
alumni, conducted the services. 

Mr. Donahue, the first speaker of the 
morning, chose as his topic, “Ira Allen as a 
Diplomatist and Patriot.” He pointed out 
the injustice with which history had fav- 
ored Ethan Allen, forgetful of the merits 
of his younger brother. 

A short résumé of Allen’s life to the 
opening of the Revolutionary struggle was 
then given, and the work which he did in 
the State conventions was summed up as 
follows: “Ira Allen was the guiding 
spirit of the council of safety in the trying 
times when the very existence of the State 
was. in their hands; he formulated the 
plans by which the New York and New 
Hampshire officials were baffled in their 
efforts to keep Vermont out of the Union ; 
he provided means to oppose and defeat 
Baum at Bennington, thus saving the State 
from the horrors of invasion ; and he kept 
ten thousand British soldiers idle in Cana- 
da for over two years, not only saving his 
own state but making possible the defeat 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown.” 

Mr. Donahue also spoke of the untiring 
efforts and unparalleled generosity by 
which Ira Allen secured the establishment 
of the University of Vermont. He 
showed that Allen, in the State legislature, 
had in 1789, enumerated many weighty 
reasons for the establishing of a University; 
backing up these reasons by generous offers 
of money and land, “ Knowing that in the 
graduates able captains and pilots would 
be found for his newly launched state. 
Exile and poverty were his reward. In 
Philadelphia he passed the last years of his 
life and there he died Jan. 15,1814. We 
should rejoice that we have awakened 
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from overa century of neglect and now 
celebrate his memory on this day, the an- 
niversary of his birth.” 

Afterthe singing of Mr. Aiken’s song, 
“The Green and the Gold,’ Mr. Law- 
rence gave an address on the “ Function of 
the University in a Democracy.” The 
speaker’s position was epitomized in the 
following paragraphs of his essay : 

“* Democracy has succeeded in England 
and America because the University has 
been ever present to raise a lofty standard, 
to create an atmosphere highly intellectual 
and highly moral ; so the common people, 
the voters with whom all power finally 
rests, have been able to decide intelligently 
the problems placed before them. 

Here is the function of the University. 
The University, the granary of human ex- 
perience and growth, represents broad in- 
tellectual thought, noble life, high ideals, 
pure morals, the inner spiritual life of 
It can create and does create an at- 
mosphere capable of elevating the entire 


man, 


public and private life of a community, a 
standard capable of awakening man to his 
true sense of duty, of crushing the baser 
impulses of man, of making a democracy 
stable, of making the progress of society 
possible.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Lawrence’s ad- 
dress the choir sang “ Old Vermont,” and 
then Mr. Royce, the orator of the day, 
spoke of the closer contact of the college 
with the outside world. 
one of genuine merit and farther on we 


His speech was 
have given it in full. The services were 
concluded by the use of Mr. Kingsland’s 
Latin ode. In announcing it, Prof. Good- 
rich spoke of the untimely accident by 
which Mr. Kingsland lost hie life and he 
voiced the sentiments of the whole school 
by saying that in his death the University 


had lost a faithful and loyal student, whose 
preceding life seemed to-give promise of a 
long career of usefulness and honor. 

As to the quality of the orations, it will 
be enough to say that the subjects were 
well chosen, carefully thought out, and 
well delivered. As a whole, the exercises 
were well directed and amply repaid the 
hearing. | 

DEE HS 
SONG: THE GREEN AND THE GOLD. 


Air: Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 


Vermont, we will praise thee forever 
By beauty and radiance crowned ; 

Thy sons shall forget thee, oh, never ; 
Thy fame shall forever resound ; 

Where men of Vermont meet together 
Thy glories shall there be retold ; 

If fair be the day, or foul weather, 
We'll cling to the green and the gold. 


Chorus: 


We'll cling to the green and the gold, 
We'll cling to the green and the geld, 
If fair be the day, or foul weather, 

We'll cling to the green and the gold. 


The beauty of spring, warm and tender, 
The strength of the mountain and hill, 
The glow of fair autumn’s rich splendor, 
The calm of the lake, broad and still, 
Ah, these are the charms that surround thee 
Like robes that thy proud form enfold, 
What wonder that fair we have found thee, 
O queen of the green and the gold. 


Chorus : 


O queen of the green and the gold, 
O queen of the green and the gold, 
What wonder that fair we have found thee, 
O queen of the green and the gold. 


By progress, thy motto undying, 
Led on, shall thy radiance last ; 
Like guardian angels are flying 
Around thee the forms of thy past. 
As bright be the future before thee 
As the record the past has unrolled, 
And ever the light shall stream o’er thee 
Where flutters the green and the gold. 
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Chorus : 


Where flutters the green and the gold, 
Where flutters the green and the gold, 
And ever the light shall shine o’er thee, 
Where flutters the green and the gold. 
W. E. AIKEN, 1901. 


DERE Se 


The Benefits of the 
University. 


Homer C. Rovyor. 


One who comes among you from the outside 
world on such an occasion as this, naturally casts 
about him with some little perplexity for a topic 
that shall seem appropriate. Looking back over 
even so comparatively short a vista of years as 
does your present speaker, to the scenes of his col- 
lege life, he realizes regretfully his remoteness 
from academic interests and pursuits ; somewhat 
of the embarrassment of the stranger steals upon 
him and he is made aware that his garments are, 
so to speak, soiled with the dust of the roadside. 
What message with aught in it of cheer or admo- 
nition may he bring you from that sphere of busi- 
ness or professional activity of which he is him- 
self a part? What, if anything, has the world to 
say to you through his mediumship ? 

Even as he deliberates these questions, however, 
and before he takes upon himself the office of in- 
terpreter, that first impression of strangeness is 
likely to fade away. If he has been at all observ- 
ant, if he has kept his eyes and ears open and fol- 
lowed even casually the trend of current events, 
he must have noted and been struck by the fact 
that in these days colleges, college faculties and 
students, and college life generally, are coming 
into closer and closer contact with the people and 
the affairs of the outside world. Still separateand 
apart, to be sure, as they must always be, yet there 
is more of sympathy and mutual understanding 
and common interest between the college and the 
world at large than there was in the old cloistered 
days, when piety and learning constituted an aris- 
tocracy of themselves, almost, if not quite, as po- 
tent as the aristocracies of blood and of wealth. 
The college may still be set upon a hill, but the 
dwellings of the people cluster closely about it. 
It is of this tendency toward a closer contact be- 
tween the college and the world outside it, that I 
wish to speak to you for a few moments. 

Education is becoming more and more practical, 
more and more economical of time and energy. 
Almost every branch of study included in the cur- 
riculum of our higher institutions of learning, is 
now being put to the utilitarian test. Of what use 
is it? What practical good will it do? In what 
respect 1s it calculated to fit the student for that 
particular vocation in life which he is likely to 
pursue? How will it help him to make money or 
to achieve distinction? Failing to pass this test, 
the branch of study under examination is not 
banished from the curriculum altogether, but 
relegated to the rear among the electives ; it bears 
thenceforward more or less of the stigma of the 


useless and ornamental ; it is infected with that 
taint than which, according to our current Amer- 
ican notions, there can be none greater or more 
unpardonable,—the taint of the unpractical. __ 

Bishop Potter gave forcible expression to this 
spirit in a paper published a few years since in 
The Forum and now included in the volume en- 
titled “‘The Scholar and the State.” ‘‘At this 
point,’’ he says, ‘‘we are met by a spirit which it 
is time, I think, that we recognize, as there is a 
need that it should be challenged. We Ameri- 
cans are, of all peoples under the sun, supremely a 
practical people. No mechanism is invented, no 
book is written, no theory is propounded, but that 
straightway there is heard a voice demanding : 
‘Well, this is all very interesting, very novel, very 
eloquent ; but what, after all, is the good of it? 
To what contrivance, to what enterprise, can you 
hitch this discovery, this vision of yours, and make 
it work? How will it be so employed that it may 
be a veritable producer? Yes, we want learning 
for our young men, our young women; but how 
can it be converted by the shortest road and in the 
most effectual way into a marketable product ?” 

Our people want learning, but they want only 
the kind that can be turned into a marketable 
product. This young man is destined for the bar ; 
of what use to him are Greek roots, or the differ- 
ential calculus, or the metaphysics of Kant? This 
other is for the shop or the counting-house ; what 
possible good can the odes of Horace do him, or 
the Elizabethan dramatists, or a knowledge of the 
science of botany ? 

And the student, if he yields altogether to this 
tendency, will take on more and more the charac- 
ter of apprentice toatrade. Instead of develop- 
ing to the utmost of their capabilities, all his pow- 
ers and faculties, training himself into a mental 
and physical athlete, he will be chiefly concerned 
about transforming himself as soon as possible into 
a money-making machine, warranted to turn out 
a certain amount of work of a certain quality and 
grade in a given time. 

Carried to its logical extreme, this tendency 
would leave no room for the student of liberal cul- 
ture according to the old-fashioned type, plodding 
over musty tomes of ancient literature, for no ap- 
parent reward save what satisfaction the labor it- 
self may bring and what flashes of light from gems 
of antique beauty may be borne in upon his med- 
itation; noroom for the dreamer whose soul is 
caught up and carried away by the vision of beau- 
ty, and who in its contemplation and pursuit 
spends wakeful nights and idle days, fruitless of 
tangible results ; scant room for the recluse who, 
apart from his fellows, pursues his recondite re- 
searches or conducts his daring experiments, un- 
less there is reasonable promise in these researches 
or experiments of some outcome of immediate util- 
ity. I donot say, mind you, that such extreme 
has been reached, or that so radical a change as 
here implied has actually taken place in our men- 
tal attitude toward the higher education. I only 
say that I mark a tendency in this direction ; and 
this tendency, it seems to me, is quite in line with 
the practical, material, money-getting, and—alas, 
I must say !—monéy-worshipping spirit of the age 
and country in which we live. To criticise it at 
greater length or more explicitly than by the mere 
statement is not my present purpose. I would 
simply recognize it as acharacteristic feature of 
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our present phase of social development. I will 
assume, if you choose, its inevitableness; I will 
admit that to raise here and there the isolated 
voice against it would be as hopeless as to set one’s 
face against the progress of the sun; I will gladly 
concede all the beneficent results that flow from 
it ; and then, backed by all these concessions, will 
utter merely one word of caution against the dan- 
ger I see inherent in atoo exclusive devotion to 
practical pursuits on the part of the student of cul- 
ture. 

Most prominent among the results apparently 
beneficient that flow from the college’s increasing 
interest in the affairs of the outside world, from its 
increasing desire to adapt itself to the practical 
demands of life, is the reciprocally increasing in- 
terest which the outside world has been learning 
to take in the college. Itis present with numbers 
and enthusiasm at foot-ball games and boat-races ; 
it devours with avidity all news of college 
doings, and is eager to find places in its gallery of 
national heroes for the winners of inter-collegiate 
contests. Young men and women are thronging 
to the college gates from all classes and walks of 
life ; for they have seen that the bolts are drawn 
and the doors open, as those of an hostelry, to all 
comers of respectable exterior who bring with them 
the moderate price of their entertainment, and 
that the reasonable wants of all will be supplied. 
Gifts and endowments are pouring in from all 
quarters ; new institutions are being founded on a 
princely scale of magnificence ; in the old colleges 
new buildings are going up, of the most approved 
style of modern architecture, new chairs or depart- 
ments are being established, and scholarships 
multiplied. All this would have seemed to our 
stern and simple forefathers, whose self-sacrificing 
zeal in the cause of learning was narrowly bounded 
in by the limits of their slender resources, the 
veritable realization of Aladdin’s dream. 

Finally, the scholar, (using the term in its broad- 
est sense, as inclusive of all graduates from higher 
institutions of learning) is to-day in touch, more, 
perhaps, than ever before, with public affairs. It 
would. seem that he had given heed to the voices 
that haye been so often raised urging upon him 
the claims of civic duty. In all departments of 
public life and in the discharge of the multiform 
offices of good citizenship he is assuming that 
prominent position among his fellows which 
rightfully belongs to him by virtue of his superior 
mental] equipment. His influence, to be sure, is 
not always wisely or effectively exerted ; but on 
the whole and in the main, it is on the side of 
. cleaner politics and a higher social order. 

Having noted and, I trust, made due account 
of those signs of hopefulness and cheer, I atk 
you now to consider for a moment the reverse 
side of this subject. I desire to direct your atten- 
tion more specifically to the danger that inheres 
in the educational tendency now prevalent and 
to which I have already adverted. For it is here, 
if anywhere, that the individual voice may be of 
avail ; raising itself in appeal to sympathetic listen- 
ers, who, while they each of them have so little 
control over the progress of outward events, yet 
surely, in their plastic years, have a hand in the 
shaping of their own destinies and some power to 
turn this way or that the current, small in its begin- 
ning, but which may gather unexpected volume 
ee it rolls onward toward the sea of their individual 

ives. 


it that name, that it is worldliness. 


I have said already what I conceive this danger 
to be ; I have said, though I have not before given 
I have said 
that it is a devotion too one-sided and exclusive 
to the practical and the useful. I have implied 
that it is, along with expert skill and adroitness in 
one’s chosen line of pursuit, a neglect of what- 
ever outside of that makes for general culture. 
And to make my meaning clear, I wish to set up 
in opposition to it, in opposition to all partial 
views and exclusive aims and self-satisfied incom- 
pleteness, the ideal of human perfection from the 
standpoint of general culture; and I take that 
statement of it which, so far as I am aware, re- 
mains unsurpassed. Matthew Arnold says that it 
is ‘‘An inward spiritual activity, having for its 
characters increased sweetness, increased light, 
increased life, increased sympathy:’’ 

An inward spiritual activity. This is by no 
means exclusive of any of the healthful forms of 
outward physical activity. Nay, rather it is in 
the latter that it finds its expression. But they 
are its expression only ; they are not the things to 
be valued or chiefly sought. The man of culture 
makes use of his vocation, however humble or 
however exalted in the world’s esteem it may be, 
simply and solely as that particular form in which 
through him the inward spiritual activity mani- 
fests itself. He will say of his skill, or his dexter- 
ity, or his technical training or experience: 
‘‘These are the simple tools, or this is the nicely 
contrived and delicately adjusted mechanism, 
given to my hand, whereby I am to work out that 
product which shall be the expression and the out- 
ward realization of my own best and most inward 
self. I value them,not for themselves, but for their 
adaptability to just this particular use which it 
lies in my power to make of them; and I value 
their product, not for its marketable worth, which 
is incidental and secondary, but primarily, be- 
cause it is the best work that my hands have been 
able to execute or my brain to conceive,and so it is 
the product and the outgrowth of myself, just as 
the leaf or the ripened fruit is the product and the 
outgrowth of the tree.’’ 

It needs not to say that culture is by no means 
the exclusive product of the schools. How little 
it is their product is seldom realized until some 
such statement as that above is given of its con- 
tent. It is seen then how it may consist with ig- 
norance of letters; it becomes evident that the 
whole varied round of experience is its school. 
Its characteristics of increased sweetness, light, 
life, and sympathy are quickened, strengthened, 
and developed by the hearth and at the altar, in 
the field and the market-place, the shop and the 
factory, at the house of mourning and the house 


_ of feasting, from the beauties of nature and the 


wonders of art, in moments of solitary self-exam- 
ination, hours of satisfied ambition or disappoint- 
ed hopes; in all that tries, all that disciplines, all 
that purifies. Bunt I must confine myself to the 
peculiar office and duty of the college in this con- 
nection. ; 

What is its part in the building up of this 
lofty ideal? What acquirement or possession 1s 
it, more precious than any other, that the gradu- 
ate may carry with him forth and from the col- 
lege halls and out into the world? 

Much apparently useless information is gather- 
ed here, much that can never be scattered abroad 
to any advantage, much that, if it were treasured 
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up, would lumber the store-house of memory to 
the exclusion of almost everything else. And yet 
how utterly insignificant and inadequate would 
the largest aggregate collection of facts and definite 
information which it is possible to collect in a col- 
lege course seem in comparison with the total con- 
tent of fact in almost any department of human 
investigation! How hopeless the task, how stu- 
pefying and paralysing to the mind’s healthy 
activity would be the necessity of getting together 
and of memorising the endless mass of detail ! One 
can but glimpse it; one can but see whither the 
various paths of learning tend, and then, in the 
course of a long and laborious life, follow some one 
or two of them so far as his strength of mind and 
body will allow. 

It is not the collection of facts that we are after ; 
it is the insight into facts—the insight into facts 
no matter how few, so long as those facts are com- 
pletely grasped. It is the mental attitude that 
enables one to put things in their right relations, 
and himself in right relation to things ; that seizes 
upon the essential and the significant, and, detach- 
ing them from everything else, surveys them from 
all sides and in all aspects, and finally fits them 
into their proper place in the eternal order. It is 
the attitude that is receptive to all truth, uncloud- 
ed by prejudice, unsullied by passion, unswayed 
by emotion. It lets the past and the present, art 
and nature, all tell their stories to it, and then it 
translates these stories into its own tongue and 
utters them in words of tender human sympathy 
and love. 

It is not solely how much information we have 
but how we are informed that affects our lives 
and moulds our characters. It is not what we 
possess ; it is what posesses us. Frederick Man- 
rice has called this illumination, as distinguished 
from acquisition, and he illustrates the distinc- 
tion in the sphere of history as follows: 
‘“‘T have no hope of acquiring a knowledge 
of even a small portion of the smallest his- 
tory. But I feel that I want the light which his- 
tory gives me, that Ican notdo withoutit. I find 
that Iam connected, in my own individual life, 
with a past and a future as well as a present. I 
can not make out either without theother. I find 
that Iam connected with a nation which has had 
a past as well as a present, and which must have 
a future. I am confident that our life is meant to 
be a whole; that its days, as the poet says. should 
be linked each to each in natural piety. They fall 
to pieces very easily ; it is hard, often it seems im- 
possible, to recover the links between them. But 
there comes an illumination to us ever and anon 
over our past vears, and over the persons gone out 
of our sight who worked inthem. Places we have 
visited with them help to bring them back; to 
recollect the year and the month and the day is of 
great use, for so the events and the persons are 
seen, not confusedly, but clearly, standing as they 
actually stood. Thus it is with the ages gone by. 
Every one of them is telling upon us; every man 
who has thought and worked in them has contrib- 
uted to the good or evil which is about us. The 
ages are not dead ; they can not be. If we listen 
they will speak to us.’’ If we know their lan- 
guage, we shall understand. But the ear must be 
attuned to harmony, it must be trained to detect 
the faintest discord, to distinguish infallibly the 
false note from the true, or we shall miss in some 


degree the purport of the message of the ages. And 
so must our other senses, and so must the mind be 
taught to see and feel and think aright, to pierce 
the disguise of sham, to tear the mask from con- 
vention, to look ahead and follow the one straight 
and simple path that leads through all the com- 
plexity of doubt and error. See 

The days for the pedantic display of learning 
are past ; but the days for the self-revelation of an 
enlightened conscience and rectitude of thought 
are perennially fresh. People would laugh at you, 
if you went among them declaiming the lines of a 
Latin ode or the periods of an Athenian orator ; 
but they do not laugh when the man whose con- 
sistent life and habits of clear thinking and the 
convincing force of sincerity to his every utter- 
ance, says, whether in press, on pulpit or plat- 
form, just the right word at just the right time, 
and says no more. And such aman is imbued 
with the same spirit that inspired the ancient ora- 
tor or poet. People would laugh at you if you at- 
tempted to quote to them snatches of Greek trage- 
dy ; but they do not laugh when they see, no mat- 
ter where, evidences of that pure elevation of soul 
touched and subdued by a sense of the pathos of 
human suffering and ofthe perpetual struggle of 
the weak human will with an irresistible, over- 
ruling destiny. . 

And so you might carry the illustration into al- 
most every department of knowledge, you might 
apply it to nearly all of those branches of study 
that, forthe general student, are valued, not be- 
cause of the specific information imparted, but be- 
cause they give him some insight into art or hu- 
man nature or scientific truth. They shed a 
light upon his path, and so make the way he 1s to 
follow distinct from the surrounding darkness. 
Henceforth he Ieoks upon life and human destiny 
with other eyes than before. These are no longer 
a confused and inextricable jumble, no longer a 
mass of meaningless detail ; bnt he has the form- 
ula at hand whereby the confusion is again re- 
ducible to order. He has listened to the exhorta- 
tion of the spirit-chorus to Faust ; he has gath- 
ered together the scattered fragments of the uni- 
verse and out of his own bosom has built it again. 
Such experience comes to every one of us. Care, 
sorrow, adversity in all its forms, are among the 
disintegrating forces, andthe fair order of things 
wherewith we start out inevitably falls to pieces ; 
its fragments are scattered into the void, and the 
task is Jaid upon us of re-collecting, of re-combin- 
ing them into forms of greater strength and beauty 
than those they originally were, of restoring and 
revivifying them from the well-springs of our own 
vitality. 

Failing such restoration and re-vivification, our 
lives would continue to the end fragmentary, 
meaningless, their days not linked each to each in 
natural piety, but disconnected, disjointed, fol- 
lowing one another in a wearisome round of feat- 
ureless repetition. How many of the lives about 
us are so? Sordid. unaspiring, never touched by 
the flame of a divine enthusiasm ; assuming not 
with gladness of heart, nor performing in willing 
service, the tasks assigned by duty, but forever 
treading the mill of drudgery in the harness of 
sullen servitude. 

Be not deceived. then, into imagining that there 
is anything unreal or visionary about this ideal of 
culture that I have been trying, not by any means 
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adequately to describe, but merely to set before 
you and to ask you to think out the description 
tor yourselves. Do not fancy that it is in any real 
sense opposed to any of those practical ideas and 
practical aimsthat 1 dwelt upon in my opening. 
On the contrary, it is simply the most practical of 
them all; only people will not always see it. It is 
more practical than the skill of the advocate, than 
the dexterity of the artisan, than the erudition 
of the professional scholar, than the technical 
ability and acquirements of the man of art or of 
science ; for it is the upbuilding of a beautiful 
life, andthe world is more in need of that one 
thing to-day than of any of those other things. 

Two thousand years ago the world was re- 
deemed by a Person. It was lost in sin and eaten 
with corruption ; philosophy had tried to save it 
and had failed. Ever since then it has been re- 
deemed, in so far as it has been redeemed at all, 
not by systems or by creeds, but by persons, who, 
by the beauty of their lives and the sublimity of 
their devotion, have been multiplying the Incar- 
nation. Herein, too, lies all the hope of the fu- 
ture ; for it is still true that there is nothing un- 
der heaven so powerful as the fascination of a 
beautiful life. All base and unclean things are 
repelled from it ; nothing foul or coarse or ugly 
can long breath its refined atmosphere ; but it at- 
tracts and draws about itself the society of the 
high andthe pure and the noble, the clean in 
thought and word and deed ; a republic of its own 
kindred. 

And so I would have you set this ideal before 
you, as the chief thing, after all, to be aimed at 
and striven after ; and to regard other objects as 
incidental and secondary, of great practical im- 
portance, to be sure, but important only as being 
themselves means to the attainment of this su- 
preme end, as supplying you with the tools or ma- 
chinery for doing that particular portion of work 
that may be allotted you,—work that, whatever 
outward and material rewards it may bring you, 
will take on its true value only as being an ex- 
pression, an outpouring, of the best that is 
within yourselves, the outward physical mani- 
festation of your inward spiritual activity. And 
the final point lam coming at is this : I would have 
you look upon this college, --our dear Alma Mater, -- 
not as a technical training-school, not as a kinder- 
garten of the sciences, nora primary of the fine arts, 
nor as any one of the elementary grades leading on 
to the learned professions ; but as anursery of cul- 
ture. It isforthisthat she was founded; it is for this 
that we, her foster-children, love her, and in all 
instances where we haye rightly learned her les- 
sons and approved ourselves worthy of her, we 
have proclaimed this to be her character and her 
mission when we have gone forth from these halls 
out into the world. Let her remain true to this 
tradition and true to the spirit of her founders ! 

I conclude withthese appropriate words, taken 
from ‘‘ The Intellectual Life’’ of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton : ‘‘ The intellectual light of Europe in 
this century is not only due to great luminaries 
whom every one can name, but to millions of 
thoughtful persons, now utterly forgotten, who in 
their time loved the light, and guarded it, and in- 
creased it, and carried it into many lands, and be- 

ueathed it as a sacred trust.’’ Let it be yours, 
though you may not shine among the great lumin- 


aries, and though your names may soon be utterly 
forgotten, to be of those millions of thoughtful 
persons whose mission it is to love the light in 
their time, and to guard it, and increase it, and 
carry it into many lands, and, finally, to bequeath 
it as a sacred trust ! 
DEAE SE Se 
OLD VERMONT. 


Air: “Alma Mater.’ 


Old Vermont upon the hillside, 
Queen o’er land and sea, 

Songs of heart-felt adoration 
We will raise to thee. 


Chorus : 
Lift the chorus, speed it onward ; 
Sing her praise with glee ; 
Hail to thee, our Alma Mater, 
Noble old U. V. 


Thou hast never sought for profit, 
But the end in view, 
Was to train thy sons and daughters 


To be strong and true. Chorus. 


In the days of darkest hist’ry, 
Thou didst persevere ; 

Now, in times of peace and plenty, 
Thee we will revere. Chorus. 


Hail to thee, our Alma Mater ; 
To Vermont all praise ; 
Like thy past in all its glory, 
Be thy coming days. Chorus. 


C. H. Wappen, 1902. 


DEDEDE HS 

[For the benefit of those unacquainted with the 
circumstances of Mr. Kingsland’s death, we will 
state that he was drowned August J6, 1900, while 
cruising with his father on the lake. A severe 
storm came up suddenly and in his efforts to save 
his father’s life, Mr. Kingsland lost his own. He 
was a good student, a hard worker, and a loyal 
son of the University. We give below his ode as 
composed for last year’s exercises. | 


LATIN ODE. 
Tune—America. 


Annos posthac omnes 

Natalis hic dies 
Illustris sit 

Viri qui nobilis 

Collegium nobis 

Nostrisque filiis 
Instituit. 
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Huc matrem qui suam 

Venerantur almam 
Conveniant. 

Hoc in sacro loco 

Grates cum gaudio 

‘Auctori nunc nostro 
Omnes agant. 


Tibi sit gratia, 
Deus, et gloria 
Ab omnibus. 


Pic 


Pater nostrum omnium, 

Omne qui das bonum, 

Da beneficium 
Rogantibus. 


Concede ut pro nobis 

Nostrisque liberis 
Haec lampada 

Magis refulgeat, 

Et semper ardeat 

Multaque maneat 
Per saecula. 


ALLAN W. KINGSLAND, ’01. 


DOA He He 


Graduate Study at Washing- 
ton. 


Few people have any idea of the vast 
accumulation of material for research in the 
libraries, museums, and cabinets at Wash- 
ington. No government expends so much 
on its scientific departments as ours. To 
mention only a few of these, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, 
the Division of Botany, the Fish Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry employ thousands of men 
at an expense of many millions of dollars, 
and all these departments of science and 
many others have vast collections deposited 
in their respective cabinets, under the super- 
vision of specialists and experts. No such 
mass of valuable material for study exists 
anywhere else on the continent, if any- 
where else in the world, A movement is 
on foot to make this wealth of resource 


_ayailable for study by graduates of our col- 


leges and others competent to conduct 
original investigation. It is hoped in this 
way to make real all that is practically 
realizable in Washington’s scheme for a 
National University at the National Capi- 
tal. The secretaries of the departments, 
the chiefs of the bureaus, and the leading 
men in the universities and colleges of the 


country, are favorably inclined toward the 


project. The comparatively small amount 
of money needed for carrying it into effect 
can, it is believed, be easily secured. It is 
not proposed to ask Oongress for any ap- 
propriation, the very pronounced opinion 
existing among those actively interested 
that the movement should be kept absolute- 
ly free from all political connection what- 
ever. . 

WO See 


BROADWATER, VIRGINIA. 


A line of gleaming surf, a serried beach 
Which stretches into hills of tawny sand, 
The murmuring pines which unto heaven reach 
And send their fragrance through the Virgin 
land. 


The red-bird’s chirp, the buzzard’s mournful 
scream, . 
The fish-hawk calling shrilly to its mate, 
Will add a soothing echo to your dream 
From early morning until twilight late, 


And as upon the sunbaked sand you lie, 
The duck is flying bayward where he feeds, _ 
The pines give forth a ghostly yearning sigh, 
The winds are whispering through the bending 
reeds. 


Then all your treasured wrongs melt quite away, 
A wondrous peace pervades your inmost soul. 
You learn to love the beauties of the day, 
And rise encouraged to attain your goal. 


On toiling workers ! in this busy age 
One wanders far from simpleness and truth. 
Only through nature can we leave our cage 
And know again the purer faith of youth. 
—Red and Blue. 
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BOUT COLLEGE. 
©. P. Williams has been elected Junior 
base ball manager. 


A. H. Grout has returned from a short 
visit to his parents at Derby, Vt. 


-Emma Richardson, formerly of the class 
of 1902, has re-entered college. or the 
past year she has been iJ] and unable to 
continue her course of study. 


The editors of the Arzel announce that 
the book will be out by the last of May or 
the first of June, the unexpected delay 
being due to the fact that the cuts which 
were first sent were unsatisfactory. 


The following men have been chosen for 
the Kingsley prize speaking contest : Fresh- 
men—Mulheron, I. Spear, W. Gilbert, 
Ounningham, Walsh; Sophomores, H. J. 
Adams, Robbins, 
Wells. 


Mrs. Sara Bartlett Hayes, Grand Presi- 
dent of the Delta Delta Delta fraternity, 
recently passed a few days in town, the 
guest of the Eta Chapter. Mrs. Hayes is 
a graduate of Boston University, class 
of °96. 

A college edition of “Round About 
has been issued by the Ver- 


Farrington, Shipman, 


Burlington” 
mont Illustrating Co. 
views of the city,and portraits of the college 


- The work contains 


faculty, and other professional men. The 
views: University Place, Williams Science 


Building, and Billings Library, published in 
the Cynic of April 15th, were from the 
book and were used by the courtesy of the 
publishers. 


The following Senior Class committees 
have been annonnced: On class day: Law- 
rence, Dennis, Aiken, Wadleigh, Miss 
Gale; General: Seager, Corry, Ufford, Fin- 
Miss McElroy; Banner: Misses 
Nelson, Gebhardt and Ferguson; Senior 
Prom.: Brand,Kern, Smalley, Parker, Miss 
Inez Grout ; Senior boat ride: Perry, Lee, 
Reed ; Invitation: Morse, Bone, Tyndall, 
Lawrence, Miss Nelson; Head Usher: Peck 
02. 


negan, 


DE He He 


The Coming Play. 


‘A Box of Mon- 
keys’ will be presented at Y. M. C. A. 
Hall on May 15, for the benefit of the Col- 
lege Y. W.C. A. This little play is very 
amusing and clever and is sure to keep an 
audience ina gale of mirth. The story is 
of various lover’s difficulties with the 
usual entanglement of mistaken identities, 
but the denouement ts highly satisfactory 
to all. The cast of characters is as follows: 
Edward Rolston. Mr. Larchar. 
(A promising young American, half owner of 
the Sierra Gold Mine.) 

Chauncey Oglethorpe. | Mr. Auld. 

(His partner, second son of Fred Doncaster.) 
Mrs. Ondego Jhones. Miss Abbott. 


(An admirer of rank.) 
Sierra Bengaline. 


The popular farce 


Miss Kerr. 
(Her niece, a western girl.) 

Lady Genevieve Llandpoore. Miss Taber. 

(An English damsel, daughter of the Ear! of 


Pagnaught.) 

The farce will be preceded by « very 
laughable curtain-raiser, “ Fast Friends,” 

The proceeds of the entertainment are 
to pay expenses of delegates from the 
Y. W. C. A. to the annual Students’ Con- 
ference at Northfield. 
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Announcement. 


Until after Commencement the Indian 
room of the Museum will be open to the 
public from three to six o'clock every 
Wednesday afternoon. 

SESE SEH 


Sophomore Banquet. 


The Sophomore banquet was held at the 
Oumberland in Plattsburgh, on the evening 
of April 80. About twenty-five attended. 
The affair went off smoothly in all par- 
ticulars, especially experiencing no diffi- 
culty from the Freshmen. 

The banquet committee consisted of L. 
J. Mack, C. F. Worthen, M. Bourne, R. 
H. Harvey and W. E. Evans. 

L. J. Mack acted as toastmaster. 
was furnished by a harp and violin. 


Music 
The 
toasts were as follows: 
President’s address—L. E. Abbott. 
Foot-ball—C. R. Wilder. 
Co-eds—M. A. Burbank. 
Absence committee—C. Miller. 
The Freshmen—J. 8. Wright. 
Base-bal]—L. P. Smith. 
The faculty—F. H. Kimball. 


DEH He He 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


51. President Buckham attended the 
meeting of the Committee of Graduate 
Studies at Washington. 
by him on the work of the committee ap- 


An article written 


pears in this issue of the Cynic. 


51. Hon. Frederick Holbrook, of 
Brattleboro, Governor of Vermont in 1861 
and 1862, has recently passed his eighty- 
eighth birthday. Ex-Governor Holbrook 


is one of the few survivors of the State” 


governors during the Civil War, and is re- 
membered to have been a prominent figure 


of the war period as a counsellor of Presi- 
dent Lincoln in military matters. At his 
suggestion and advice, the President called 
for the additional 200,000 volunteers in 
1862. After a long career of usefulness, 
Ex-Governor Holbrook is still hale and 
hearty, and animated by his old-time eager 
interest in his country’s affairs. 


52. Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D., of 
Bradford, Mass., a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the C. H. M.S., has 
spent the past four months in the State of 
Washington, adjusting church tangles, 
preaching ordination sermons, and inspect- 
ing the work of the society in all its 


phases. 


57. Rev. S. L. Bates preached at St. 
Albans Sunday, April 27. 


67. The Burlington School Commis- 
sioners have elected H. O. Wheeler Super- 
intendent. The unsettled condition of 
school affairs in this city, caused by the 
resignation of Superintendent Varney, re- 
cently elected, has returned the directorship 
to the experienced hands of Mr. Wheeler. 
The value of Mr. Wheeler’s services in the 
past is thus justly recognized. 


"70. Elias Lyman has recently return- 
ed from a seven weeks visit at Hot Springs, 
North Carolina. 


"75. O. W. Hard, who for several years 
past has been the representative in this sec- 
tion of the publishing house of A. Lovell 
and Company, has severed his connection 
with that firm and secured a position with 
Thompson, Brown, and Company; Publish- 
ers, of New York City. 


"79. John Dewey, Ph. D., professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
is among the six most prominent professors 
of American colleges who will assist at the 
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summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia to be held from June 27 to August 7. 


*82. Joseph O. Turk has returned from 
the Mandalay District in India, where he 
has been employed for the past two years 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Co. Under his 
supervision, a bridge five-eights of a mile 
long and 320 feet high was constructed in 
the Shang States of Birmah, sixty miles 
from the Chinese line. While in college 
Mr. Turk was a member of the Sigma Phi 
Fraternity. 


Med, ’89. Capt. A. S. Cummings, 4th 
Artillery, U.S. A., recently in command 
of the 27th Infantry in Manila, has re- 
turned from the Philippines and is now 
stationed at Fort Mott, Salem, N. J. Capt. 
Cummings was Professor of Military Sci- 
ence 1877-81 and 1887-90. 


91. Thomas C. Cheney, state’s attorney 
for Lamoille County, conducted a prosecu- 
tion against a Cambridge man for cruelty 
to animals on May 1. The defendant was 
accused and found guilty of outrageous 
treatment of his beasts and in addition is 
reported to have defied the law. Mr. 
Cheney promptly assured him that he 
would beseverely dealt with, and he is now 
enforcing the law for cruelty to animals in 
various places throughout Lamoille County. 


93. Rev. N. M. Pratt has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church of Monson, Mass. During the 
past four years Mr. Pratt has been pastor 
of Bethany Mission in New York City. 


93. C. E. Lamb,*who is now head-mas- 
ter in the department of Latin at Cutler 
School in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed principal of a large preparatory 
school at Lawrence, Long Island. 

94. Rey. Calvin H. French of Brook- 
lyn has removed to Albany, N. Y. 


97. L. 8S. Doten who has been stationed 
at Fort Dade, Egmont Key, Florida, for the 
past year under government employment, 
has been transferred to Boston where he 
will continue his work as supervisor of con- 
struction upon the harbor fortifications. 


98. Duncan Stewart, who has been con- 
nected with the Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion for eight years, has left for Washing- 
ton where he has a position in the Chemis- 
try Division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 


Ex-’98. Prof. Ide Sargent of Paterson, 
N. J. public schools has been appointed 
supervisor of English of the United States 
government 


Islands. 


schools in the Philippine 


798. Ned R. Mack, who was aboard 
the transport Thomas from Philippine 
Islands, has arrived at San Francisco and is 
Mr. Mack was in the 
employ of the engineering department. 


on his way home. 


98. ©. 8. Raymond has secured a po- 
sition as draughtsman for the Stanley Elec- 
tric Co. of Pittsfield, Mass. 
employment was with the Schenectady 


His former 


Locomotive Works. 


98. J. O. Codding is 
Groveton, N. H. 


teaching in 


99. Miss Mary ©. Paddock recently 
visited friends in Burlington. 


00. Royden E. Beebe, formerly Major 
of the University battalion, has returned 
home for afew days. Mr. Beebe recently 
passed the military examination with honor 
and has been appointed Second Lieutenant 


of the 29th Infantry, stationed at Fort 
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Sheridan, Ill. During the past fall and 
winter Mr. Beebe has been in the employ of 
the General Chemical Company of New 
York City. 

Ex-02. Ronard R. Hayward was mar- 
ried to Miss Bertha M. Rennent of New 
Orleans, La., at the bride’s home in New 
Orleans, Sunday, April 14th. 

a 


Bee ee eee 


Tennis. 


Work on the two new tennis courts is 
progressing and they are expected to be in 
shape to use for the coming tournaments. 
Quite a number of men are showing up for 
practice and the outlook for the season is 
encouraging. The Spring tournament be- 
gins May 8th, and the four best men will 
represent Vermont in the tournament with 
Dartmouth, May 24th. Among the candi- 
dates for the team are, Lawrence, ’01 ; 
Wadleigh, ’01; Ufford, ’01; McKellow, 
01 2 Scott, 015; Deens 0s. einer, 702 = 11. 
Martin, 02; and Wallace, ’03. 

The Dartmouth tournament last year 
awakened a lively interest in tennis and, 
while we expect our opponents to put up a 
fast game, we hope that the coming tourna- 
ment will not bea tie, as last year, but a 
little in favor of Vermont. 

DOD He se 
Base-Ball. 


Universiry oF ViERMont 4; Syracuse 3. 


On Saturday night, April 27, the base- 
ball team was given a rousing send-off by 


the college students. The team stopped at 


' Albany till Sunday afternoon when they 


left for Syracuse. Monday was a perfect 
day and the men were in good condition. 
We take pleasure in reprinting the account 
of the game given in the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Weekly : 

‘For the first. time in history, Syracuse 
lost to the University of Vermont on the 
local diamond last Monday. Costello was 
in the game for the first time this season, 
and had his support been better the visitors 
would have been defeated. The men from 
the Green Mountains also had a star on the 
slab, however, and the game was a royal 
struggle between the two. That defeat fell 
to the portion of the wearers of the Orange, 
while their pitcher more than surpassed his 
opponent in the box was due to that pecu- 
liar fortune which frequently attends ex- 
ploits of Syracuse teams. It brought about 
a bunching of the visitor’s hits, and the 
home team’s errors in one inning deter- 
mined the victory for the former. 

“ But such is the fortune of many con- 
tests, and although the defeat was an un- 
welcome one, Vermont’s victory was clean 
and square. Sedgwick, formerly of Brown 
University, is a pitcher of some slight skill 
and that Syracuse batters were not able to 
alight upon his delivery with unusual force 
is not a fact worthy of particular note. But 
the Syracuse hit column would indeed have 
been larger, had not the Vermont men ex- 
ecuted some fast fielding and eut off several 
prospective hits. Costello’s drive in the 
eighth was started for a homer, but Wasson 
at second shot into the air and pulled it 
down in astonishing style. The error col- 
umns of the two teams were equal but Ver- 
mont distributed hers through the innings, 
which commendable policy Syracuse failed 
to adopt, with the disastrous results before 
noted, 
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“Syracuse scored her first run in the sec- 
ond inning. Manley reached first on a fly 
to right field, stole second, and came home 
on a hot one that Bayliss sent through short 
stop. 

“Vermont scarcely saw first until the 
sixth inning, when Sedgwick singled, stole 
second. Robinson’s scratch hit advanced 
the Vermont pitcher to third. Costello 
threw to first to catch Robinson, and the re- 
turn home was too tardy to catch Sedgwick 
who had sprinted in. Robinson advanced 
to third and scored on Wasson’s bunt, the 
latter in turn came home on a wild pitch. 
The side was retired by two strike-outs and 
assist from second to first. 

“Vermont scored again in the next in- 
ning on a hit, an error by short-stop and a 
passed ball. 

“The ninth was full of promise, and al- 
though hopes were partially realized when 
tworuns were scored, the one necessary to 
tie the score was not forthcoming and the 
contest ended in silence. House made a 
valiant effort to save the sinking ship by 
hitting safely and stealing second. Hen- 
derson was sent to first on four balls. Pen- 
dergast hit to short, Henderson was forced 
to third and House scored. Pendergast 
reached third and scored on Cumming’s 
scratch hit tosecond. Cummings reached 
second, but Manley struck out ending the 
game.” 


The score: 


VERMONT. 
ist. 1.0.) Bo. , 
O’Halloran, cf_.-.-- 4 0 0 3 0 0 
Robinson, If... .--- 3 1 1 3 0 0 
Wasson, 2b -...----- 4 1 1 3 2 0 
oe 3 0 0 3 4 2 
Oh) Ole 4 0 Orrio 1 0 
SS bce 2 0 3 3 1 
oy 3 0) (0) 2 1 0 
Kinlock, rf ....---.- 3 1 1 0 0 1 
Sedgwick, p ...----- 3 1 1 0 3 0 
a  ¥ | 4 4 27% 14 4 


SYRACUSE. 
Ge Fe Te pO, 8: ) | 6, 
Pi.i is Spy ugh pie alliage 3 0 1 0 0 0 
PRASAD. oo Sti s 2 4 1 1 1 1 0 
Henderson, cf-_------ 3 0 1 0 0 1 
Pendergast, 1b.__. -- 4 1 0 14 0 0 
Cummings, If__--_-- + 0 1 0 0 0 
ERs teat on oot are 0 0 7 1 L 
Manieveupssisc 2 i 4 1 0 1 3 0 
pi pa Ae 3 0 0 1 3 2 
Gosselin; 0150. "2. = 3 0 0 0 14 0 
RODRIG es oats 3 32 3 4 24 2 4 

SUMMARY. 


Passed ball, Dillon; wild pitch, Costello; bases 
on balls, off Costello, 1; off Sedgwick, 1; struck 
out, by Costello, 10; by Sedgwick 2; hit by pitched 
ball, Reed; double plays, Bayliss and Pendergast, 
Sedgwick, Orton and Reed; Latour and Reed. 
stolen bases, Cummings, House, Dillon, Robinson 
(2) Wasson, Sedgwick (2); time of game, 2 hours, 
umpire, Earl Persse, 


Vermont 9, Union 15. 


A drizzling rain fell all day Tuesday 
until about four o’clock when the clouds 
lifted for a short time but long enough to 
allow Union to defeat her old rival for the 
first time in fifteen years, by the score of 
15 to9. While it was a fair and square 
defeat, something can be said in justifica- 
tion of the poor showing made by Ver- 
mont. The game was only six innings 
long and the last inning was played in 
darkness and rain. ‘The first four innings 
was good ball, the score being 3 to 1 in 
favor of Vermont, but in the fifth inning 
the Union boys hit the ball, and with two 
costly errors by Vermont, the score was left 
5 to 8 in favor of Union. In the sixth in- 
ning rain began to fall, the ball was wet 
and darkness completed the discomfiture 
of the Vermont boys. Six runs were 
credited to Vermont in her half, making 
the score 9 to 5 in her favor. Union 
scored twice and the Freshman pitcher, 
Fogg, was substituted for Taylor. Fogg 
tried to speed the ball over but it was too 
slippery to handle, so he gave three bases 
on balls besides two wild pitches instead. 
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Finally, after ten runs had been scored, 
Whitbeck bunted to Fogg who passed the 
ball to first and ended the game. Consid- 
ering the roughness of the grass diamond 
and the condition of the weather, the boys 
are to be congratulated that they made only 
four errors. Union plays two more games 
with us, both at Burlington, and we look 
forward confident of winning the series. 
The score : 


VERMONT, 

ab. r. lb. sh. po. a oe. 

O'Halloran, Cfi.sct<4 (44se lie el sae ah 
Robinson, Jicoin. s+ At (eubbie, S00F 010 
Wasson, 2b.... o-1.-. £ ifae Ubi re oe piuke te a 
Wills. s8c.-. 23. Steen (OS GLE ee a pence Fl 
Orono. cece. OF S17 et eu) ais cee 20 
Reed; Oboe ec. .se- cee Pike AD a 1k 
Lavoro 22 eee. Bo Ata te AV) <Q - 1) 
Kiniock rf. #eec ace A NOt seo . 0. GO 
TAVIOK, Do eteca cia Reet Ry ao Gee Bs ee 
Pore, Pte arte aber Oe ee Se sO: loa 
Totalsath cet ye 29a 1B Ss lor 18 in 10s 4 

UNION 

ab, r. 1b. sh. po. a. e. 

Griswold.*c.. - << .s2- 4-3 ee) ee wa. BO 
Mullery sat Seo! 2 Se Gee eee Oe RT Me} 
W hitbeck, pps: 2-5 56. eens 0: (38 
Delaney,'15->.< 22 ae. - oe gee ee te ee’ 
Bunting! 5D 493 4.00 - 2 eer One Osta 
Parker Clove. seus ce PAINE hp 7 ee Se EM ae 
iaiar (65 ey tele BPS Beet rT Be 
Ook $20 fete or Sie ane lao | ORS 
Modler, rf 2525 - ee At De wom 1) | Oaane 
TOLI6 cee ee ae Betts ieee 15h eee 

SUMMARY. 


Home run, Griswold; three base hits, Orton, 
Wasson; two base hits, O’Halloran, Reed, Mal- 
Jery and Delaney : stolen bases, O’Halloran, Reed, 
Delaney, Parker, Cook ; struck out by Whitbeck, 
6; by Taylor, 1; wild pitches, Fogg 2, Taylor 2; 
bases on balls, off Whitbeck, 2; off Mallery 2; off 
Taylor, 4; off Fogg,3; passed balls, Griswold, 
Latour, 3; umpire, Thornton ; scorer, Oatley. 


Vermont 0; West Pornt 16. 


On Wednesday the boys arrived in West 
Point where they played the cadets. This 
time the boys found the real thing in base- 
ball, and were completely out-classed. 
Although they played their best the boys 
concede that they were not in it for a min- 
ute. Phillips, the West Point pitcher, 


puzzled them at will, allowing only 1 hit 
which Reed had the honor of making, The 
out-field played an errorless game, and 
Robinson especially played a good fielding 


‘game, running back and catching a 3-bagger 


with one hand. West Point began scoring 
at once and scored in every inning but one. 
For this oversight they made up by making 
seven scores in the next. West Point has 
an unusually strong hitting team this year 
and they found Sedgwick for fourteen hits, 
much to his discomfiture. 
The score: 


VERMONT, 

ab. 3. -1b., 8h. po. a. © 

O’Halloran, cf-._...-- 3° O'Gara toe 
Robinson, lf :ol suse 4... Die Stee ne 
‘Wasson, 2b... 3 0 As teres ol 
Wills; se.ci2. Dae 2.°'O! 16 Vie Bit 
Orton, 1b....2.4.5e0—0 2 0.  Jesas7 
Reed, 3b... .cJ2c eee 8 O° l eae aS 
Latour, c..<}useen 3.,.0 0 s0ptee eae 0 
Kinlock, ‘fiz. <..2eeee S$ 0° ©. 10e se we) 
Sedgwick, p-_..-..--- 1:50 OO OG a 
Totala. =). 2d 1 eee YT 

WEST POINT. 

Les rte) eee ya ae tage) «re 5. sk Do | joni t 
McArthur,ilfsi. tee 4 »O.4 lb Dees Oell 
Hobson, 1b. -.. sca. 4 $8 Syete ae so 
Herr, ss..---. 2.2 |. 0.2149 Ree 
Abbott, 2b2. 5. ees.4ee yee ee Se) 
Uooper,. 80-0. se sees 4 °° 'O “Sri aee eee 
Whipple, cl..uc.2865 4 1,5, ae aca 
Hackett, “C2222. 4 3° eee oo 
Phillipsipsce..2. see 3B. 2 Ray Cea OC 
Totals) 25 see ae 35 16°14 Sa 


Batteries, Sedgwick and Latour; Phillips, 
sraham and Haikel. 


ee ee 


Vermont 7, Mrppiepury 11. 


After riding all night, the team arrived 
in Middlebury at 3:00 a. m. on Thursday. 
The men were tired and thoroughly dis- 
pirited by the weather and their two suc- 
cessive defeats. About forty students went 
down from Burlington to root for the team. 
Middlebury has a 
good team this season and pounded out a 
well earned victory. Butler was put in the 


but it was all in vain. 
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box at first and later Taylor was substituted. 
Hutchinson played second and in the fourth 
inning Wasson substituted Wills at short 
and Latour caught. For Middlebury, Drake 


and MecCuen officiated; and performed their . 


labors in a very creditable manner. 
As at Union, the rain fell in 
quantities and our competitors having a safe 


large 


lead in the seventh inning, the game was 
called. 


Score by innings: 


_ Batteries, Butler and Wasson; Taylor and 
_ Latour ; Drake and McCuen. 


VERMONT 2QND. 


The second team played a good game of 
bail against the crack High School team at 
Athletic Park on Wednesday. Fisher and 
Guptil was the battery for the High School, 
while Butler and Abbott performed the 
same duty for the second team. For ten 
innings it was a battle royal, with the score 
5-5, but in the eleventh inning a bad error 
gave the High School the advantage and 
they won easily. Ass’t Mgr. Harvey is 
arranging other preparatory school games 
for the second team, thus making it an ob- 
ject for those not on the Varsity to try for 
the second team. 


DMO DHe He ie 


EXCHANGES. 


We must admit that nothing like wild 
enthusiasm takes possession of us as we ex- 
amine the exchanges that have come to us 
since our last issue. Many of them seem 
to have fallen below their usual standard. 
We have been cheered somewhat, however, 


by the arrival of the Wellesley Magazine 


and the Welliams Lit. The contents of 
the former paper always contains a quan- 
tity of very readable matter, especially 
stories, and this issue is no exception, “The 
Little Sister” is a good story well told. The 
Walliams Lit leads off with an excellent 
review of Tolstoy’s ‘* Resurrection.” 


The month of May starts in well by 
bringing as its first offering The Red and 
Blue. A large part of the paper is de- 
voted to a review of track athletics. 


The Southern Collegian is always re- 
ceived with a great deal of interest ; it is 
one of our brightest exchanges. 


The Columsia Lit is another of our 
most readable and interesting exchanges. 
The issue for May was filled with good 
things and speaks well for the literary in- 
terest and ability of the Columbia students. 

We clip the following from a Southern 


paper : 


TO THE MEN WHO HOLD THE LINE, 
Being a Foot-ball Toast. 


Oh, the full-back bows to the cheering crowd, 
And the halves, and the quarter, too, 

And the praise ascends to the plucky ends 
Who fight for the red or blue ; 

To none so great do I dedicate 
This poor little verse of mine— 

But here’s to those in the fighting rows, 
To the men who hold the line. 


You watch the game and you'll all exclaim 
‘* Just look at that fellow run !” 
And you'll shout and roar when the struggle’s 
o’er, 
That the game was only won 
By the full-back’s pluck in that splendid buck 
That carried him to the goal ; 
But you don’t see fit to think a bit 
Of the man who made the hole. 


Yes, the full-back has his meed of thanks, 
And the quarter ‘‘did it all,” 

And the halves are praised, and a voice is raised 
For the ends who took the ball ; 
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Now take your cup and fill it up 
To the brim with the dancing wine ; 
A toast to those in the fighting rows, 
To the men who hold the line ! 
—W. F. Barron, in Georgetown College Journal. 
SESE SE 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


_ The University of Pennsylvania is to 
have a new gymnasium, costing $350,000. 
The building will be three stories high, and 
will contain the gymnasium proper, baths, 
a swimming pool, 42 by 120 feet, and a 
running track. Besides this, it will contain 
offices for the various athletic departments. 


Harvard makes the study of English the 
only required work in the curriculum. 

Armour Institute, with a fund of $3,000,- 
000, will probably go to Chicago University 
within a short time. The Armour Insti- 
tute has thirty-eight professors and 1,000 
students. During the last five years the 
University of Chicago has absorbed or aftil- 
iated nineteen schools, not including the 
Armour Institute. 


ee 


Fine Single and Double Turnouts. 
161 St. Paul St., two doors below Van Ness. 


i RCH SSTRA- 
ts arm 
78 State St. - - ALBANY, N. Y. 
FURNISHED MUSIC 
Union College, ’91 to ’01. Wiiliams College, ’91 to ’01 
Cornell Univ., ’90 to ’99. Hamilton College,’90 to’M. 


Colgate Univ., ’94 to ’01. Univ. of Vt., ’98 to ’01. 
Gov.’s Mansion, ’94 to ’01. 


WANTED. 


YOUR PATRONAGE for the BIGST and 
MOsT LIBERAL Life and Accident 
Insurance Policies. You can save 
money by placing your business 
with 


GEO. EB. STRATTON, 
OVER HOWARD BANK. 


The annual Yale-Harvard foot-ball game 
will take place this year at Cambridge, No- 
vember 23. 


The fourthannaal debate between Brown 
and Dartmouth, which was held at Provi- 
dence, April 23, resulted in a victory for 


Brown. 


A new gymnasium building is now in 
process of erection at Kentucky State Col- 
lege. In this building there are to be two 
rooms fitted up for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. |The men are hop- 
ing to have these finished for their fall 
work. 

The seventh annual contest of the New 
York State Oratorical League was held at 
Schenectady, Monday evening, under the 
auspices of- Union University. The key 
was awarded to Fred M. Robinson, of the 
University of Rochester, who took as his 
subject, “‘ Henry Ward Beecher and his Re- 
lation to the Slavery Question.” 


Imperial Wheels 


Nene —— The Line that Pleases. 


Faculty and students will 


do well to investigate this 


line of wheels before buying. 


JOHN M. WHEELER, 


LOCAL AGENT. 


———— aol 
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EDITORIALS. 


Malgre Nous, Many pleasant stories 
have been told regarding the mistakes made 
by those who wish to express themselves 
clearly in an unaccustomed tongue. The 
historic Frenchman who, confusing the 
words locust and grasshopper, permitted 


one of Cooper’s heroes to hitch his horse to 


the latter-named object may be quoted as 


an example. 
editorial duties, we have discovered that it 


Since we have assumed our 


was by no means hard to make mistakes in 
this, as well as in other, new fields. We 
offer this as an explanation for our having 
transferred an unoffending alumnus from 
one fraternity to another, in our last issue. 
It also explains the reasons for the alumni 
notes and the athletics having interchanged 
places in such a remarkable manner. We 
have no other excuses to offer. 
feel that the student body may congratu- 
late themselves on having any Cynic at all 
to read. If we printed only the contribu- 
tions from those outside the editorial board, 
our issues would be extremely witty because 
they would be so extremely brief. For the 
present issue, only one story has been 
One story only, and yet weare 


In fact, we 


handed in. 
expected to blossom out bi-weekly with 
poems, essays, and stories galore. We will, 
gentle reader, we will, even though we are 
obliged to make voluminous extracts from 
Wordsworth and Browning. We aim, 
however, that the mistakes of the Cynic 
shall be less and less frequent until that 
happy day shall arrive when we may make 
the boast of a certain great New York 
daily: “If you see it in our paper, ’tis so.” 


* * * 


One omission we did make which we 
propose to rectify and that was our failure 
to speak of the work of Coach Fitzmaurice. 
As he had been engaged for the coming 
summer by the New Haven team, he was 
unable to stay with us through the spring 
as had been expected. Yet while he was 
here, he coached the boys carefully and did 
his best to insure Vermont’s putting out 


a winning team this year. He was a jolly 
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fellow; a man who preached training and 
practised it. 
adverse fates, the team has not been so suc- 
cessful this year as we had hoped, yet we 
feel that it was not the fault of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice and we shall be glad to have him 
with us again at some future time. 
BeBe He He 
Practical Weare heartily glad of the 
Jokes. steps taken by one of the pro- 
fessors toward stopping the too-enthusiastic 
efforts of our bucket brigade. For a time 


it was unsafe for one to be within a 


reasonable distance of the main dor- 
mitory; some misguided genius was 
sure to empty a pitcher of water upon 
him. It made no difference whether it 
was a professor or a visitor, the staple Ver- 
mont beverage was sure to appear. At 
first, this was exceedingly funny but time 
wore the edge all off from the joke. We 
repeat, that we are glad that it has been 
done away with. The person who stole the 
plow the other night, and after carefully 
dragging it for a quarter of a mile, placed 
it across the road, may be regarded as a 
last vestige of a former era. To be sure 
only one man fell over it, but the principle 
remains the same. A joke isa joke, but 
when one cannot find a course for merri- 
ment except in hurting scmebody or by a 
destruction of property, it is better for that 
one to refrain from hilarity and spend his 
time brooding over the reasons why he is 
so different from the rest of human nature 
in his make-up. 
* % * 

Along this line we feel it our duty to 
speak of the practise of some of our more 
economical fellow-students, in borrowing 
the property of others. If anyone wants 
to borrow a book or some other needful 
piece of property, we hold that it is no 


Although, by reason of the — 


more than right that the original owner, at 
least, be notitied. It is no very pleasant 
occupation to be obliged to hunt through a 
dozen different rooms to find an article of 
which one stands in need. It is especially 
unpleasant, when one cannot find the ob- 
ject of his search and is obliged to buy 
another book or triangle, as the case may 
be; the former having gone to satisfy some 
one else’s needs or desires. At least, a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind 
demand that the borrower should declare 
the causes which led him to the separation. 


De HE 


The Work on the new gymnasium pro- 
Gym. ceeds apace. As stated in a pre- 
ceding article in the Oynic; it is 140 feet 
long by 60 feet wide. Although work had 
to be suspended during the winter, yet it 
isnow going on so rapidly that we expect 
the new building will be ready for use by 
the opening of the next college year. Then 
we will have, upon our own grounds, an 
armory,a bowling alley, a shooting gallery, 
and all the other things necessary to the 
physical training of college students. There 
is not another building so needed as the 
new gymnasium, unless, perchance, it be a 
new medical college. We are optimistic 
enough to hope for both. In fact, it is 
pleasant to think of all the college wants - 
being satisfied. In that happy time, the 
base-ball cage would be drawn back so that 
its beauty might not be lost in the shade of 
its newer and more pretentious neighbor ; 
the disgraceful little cannon-house would 
be removed many miles away and no 
longer be a blot upon our campus; new 
golf links would be laid out; we would 
have a new athletic field. New, new, 
how much easier it is to ring the changes 
upon the word than it is to provide the 
money for all these things. We are thank- 
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ful, however, for what we have, and we are 
glad that the first thing given us is the 
gymnasium. After that is completed, we 
hope the spirit of progress will continue to 
move along athletic lines, and that the field 
will be taken up next. That the value of 
athletics is understood by our faculty may 
be seen in the citation from the article above 
mentioned. ‘“ Physical culture, physical 
development, has come to be recognized as 
an essential part of education, as important 
in its place and way as intellectual and 
moral culture in their spheres, in fact auxil- 
iary and complementary to such culture.” 
We hope the friends of the University will 
co-operate with the trustees and faculty in 
placing before us the means whereby we 
gain that culture in its highest degree. 


DEDEDE SK 


Style A few years ago, we met in a little 
Board. northern New York village, a 
lady from Boston who was spending the 
summer in the country for her health. She 
was a woman of ideas. Moreover she was 
proud of it and grasped every opportunity 
to inform the unsuspecting rustics of the 
scope and quality of those ideas. To this 
end she talked with the people on week 
days. She preached to them on Sunday 
afternoons—much to her edification and 
their delight. 
fads and fancies. 


She advocated all the new 
One little hobby of hers 
I remember with special interest, it was the 
doctrine of phonetic spelling. 

Now upon this subject we had a warm 
discussion. We were fond of spelling 
through with a -gh. She declared it to be 
a superfluous abomination. Finally she 
summed up her argument with the state- 
ment, “ I never could spell in the old fash- 
ioned way and [ do not intend to try, when 
phonetic spelling is so much easier.” We 


said no more to her, for her little secret was 
laid bare—she could not spell. 

So it was with the greatest delight that 
we found, on coming to college, that the 
old style of spelling was still upheld by the 
University of Vermont. We were referred 
to the standard books on punctuation, capi- 
talization, and senteuce structures. The 
style of the great authors of the day was 
pointed out to us, and we were glad to find 
that we were on the right track. To be 
sure, we might put in an | or an r too many 
at times, but the principle remained the 
same. The mistake was due to ourselves 
and not to the rest of the English-speaking 
world (barring the University of Chicago). 
Alas! Alas! 
to the ground. We feel that the time has 


Our hopes have been dashed 


come when we must accept Josh Billings or 
Bill Nye as our spelling master; for we 
have received a copy of the Style Board is- 
sued by the Vermont Experiment Station, 
and we clearly see that it isa step in the 
other direction. 

Now this Style Board purports to be “for 
the convenience of writers, compositors, 
and prootreaders.” That it may be of 
such convenience, it is a little collection 
of rules on punctuation, etc.; whereby 
compositors and others of that class may 
read and have all their literary questions 
That the 
the Cynic may enjoy the 


settled and their fears removed. 
readers of 
aid offered to proofreaders and writers in 
general, we have copied a few rules from 
this new authority. 

“ Capitalization.—Capitals are to be used 
only where plainly required. Such words 
as state, county, etc., are never to be capi 
talized. Write Vermont experiment sta- 
tion, Iowa horticultural society, Official 
association of agricultural chemists, etc.” 

The question at once arises, how are we 
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to know when capitals are plainly required ? 
The German would promptly solve the 
questions by capitalizing his nouns and 
letting other unfortunate words go bare. 
The Chinese compositor would gaily return 
to his former rules and capitalize  every- 
thing in sight; while the cautious ignora- 
mus would settle the difficulty by not 
capitalizing at all. Perchance these rules 
are not always to be observed as may be 
seen in the heading of the rules themselves : 


“STYLE BOARD 


Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station” 


Again we notice: 

“Punctuation.—Use comma only when 
necessary to make the meaning of a sen- 
tence clear.” 

Rapidly running’ over Gray’s Elegy, 
a poem remarkable for its clearness, we 
can see at once how unfortunate was Gray 
by not having been possessed in a Style 
Board. As it was, he used sixty-eight 
commas too many. We have just finished 
reading W. M. Thackeray’s ‘Vanity Fair.” 
Alas, poor Thackeray! He might have 


saved at least a pint of commas if he had- 


closely followed the above rule. 

But we must not digress. Again we 
notice, “When in doubt use a period.” By 
this rule, how would Tennyson have punctu- 
ated the following: 

“But knave anon thou shalt be met with knave 
And then by such a one that thou for all 

The kitchen brewis that was ever supt 

Shalt not once dare to look him in the face” 

We fancy that the average reader would 
bombard it with periods for a considerable 
season. 

And so the model goes on to give little 
rules for the use of the colon, semicolon, 
and hyphen. As a whole, it is well-intend- 
ed but we think unnecessary. It strongly 
reminds us of the advertisements which 


we often see, German made easy, Latin in 
thirty lessons, ete. 

Such little plans for acquiring a language 
at a step are a delusion. Even in English, 
one has to know the standards and conform 
to them in order to become a master of 
the tongue. Difficult kinds of spelling 
and punctuation may rise, flourish, and de- 
cay and yet, judging from the experiences 
of the past, we predict that the educated 
people will cling to standard authority. 
Languages change constantly but they do 
so in accordance with laws of their own; 
not by reason of any simple set of rules 
which one individual or collection of indi- 
viduals may see fit to place before the at- 


_ tention of the public. 


De He He He 


A FAULEN EIDOL. 
An Example of Phonetic Spelling. 


Thair woz a teim, thair woz a teim, 
Ov foli and deleit, 

When utherz meit perhaps du rong 
But all I did woz reit, 

When if we diferd yu wer suir 
It woz yur fault aloan— 

But nou that teim iz past, and yu 
Hav weizer groan. 


Their woz a teim when tu mei fais, 
Yur lips wud kisez pres, 

For twenti minits bei the klok, 
Or moar, but never les, 

When yu wur sad if I but left 
Yu haaf-an-our aloan— 

But daiz mai part us nou, for yu 
Hav weizer groan. - 


Thair woz a teim when eech tu eech,- 
Seemed leik a hevenli gest, 
Dweling a wheil on erth tu be 
Luvd, onord, and karest— 
But nou yu kleerli see that I 
Am maid ov klai aloan, 
AndI? Nodout I shud be glad 
Yu’v weizer groan, 
-—Cornell Era 


—_— 
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CONSISTENCY. 


The ode to the meerschaum brown, 

And the clay with its coat of jet, 
Were writ by a man who never could bear 
The scent of a pipe or a good cigar, 
Nor even a cigarette. 


And the sonnet to rare old wine, 
Was composed by a temperate youth 
Who was bursting with rhyme 
Of the high old time, 
Yet never was full, in sooth. 


Of the fluid that lightens the heart 
And gladdens the gloomiest day, 
And colors the nose 
Like the rich, red rose 
_ To frighten the horrors away. 
And the sweetest of songs of love 
That ever a page displayed, 
Were penned, I swear, 
By a damsel fair, 
Who never had known, and never could care, 
Or else by a lean, old maid. 
But the man with a thirst for drink 
Made never a verse on ‘‘skee ;” 
And the lover of good tobac 
No, never a song sang he, 
But the man and the woman who knew the smart 
And the ceaseless pain of a broken heart, 
Just smiled to disguise the hurt, 
Nor worried nor sighed, I wot, 
But went to work, 
With never a shirk, 
And lived—till the world forgot, 
— Wisconsin Afgis. 


Die Se HS Sie 


The Fish-Story in Literature. 


* Angling,” muses that old scholar of 
happy life, Sir Henry Wotton, “isa rest to 
the mind, a cheerer of spirits, a diverter of 
sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a 
moderator of passions, a procurer of ¢on- 
tentedness; and begets habits of peace and 
patience in those that profess and practice 
it.” Yes, the angler was in those days a 
humble, and cheerful and virtuous soul; he 
never of course broke the third and fourth 


commandments, through strange oaths mak- 
ing the poor fishes seem a hundred times 
blessed in lacking ears; and, best of all, he 
would dare do anything rather than tell an 
untruth. Sir Henry and his admirer, Isaak 
Walton, fished with worms ; Beelzebub, the 
reputed father not only of flies but of lies, 
never tempted them to wonderful recitals, 
that made hearers stand agape. Our modern 
word, “ fishy”—with all its suggestions of 
perjury—did not exist in their quaint old 
vocabulary. 

We have changed all that. Now by 
every fish there hangs a tale, so large that 
the poor water-creature seems the least part 
of itself, and usually as thin as the caudal 
We grown-ups 
to-day are too knowing’to be entrapped, for 
our childish faith in all things that move in 
But 
this was once as strong as the confidence of 
And per- 


haps we regret just a little those young days 


appendage of a salmon. 


the waters has vanished long ago. 
old Isaak in his race of anglers. 


of large, open-eyed credulity, when the 
depths teemed with the choicest caviare, 
when we went down to the sea with the 
sailors of the old world and believed in the 
marvels that these mariners of many oceans 
revealed. To doubt that Sindbad and his 
crew actually landed on a whale’s back, 
mistaking this for an islet; to doubt that 
dolphins were charmed by the power of 
music or that Arion had ridden astride one 
of these gentle monsters which we associat- 
ed partly with porpoises and partly with 
the heir to the throne of France; to doubt 
that once a ring cast in the sea came back 
to a great king’s hand, in the belly of a 
fish—why, to doubt these things was to 
doubt the existence of the sea serpent itself, 
and we shuddered at such heresy as that. 
Then there was a delightful green book— 
I see it no longer on children’s shelves, 
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and I wonder if anyone reads “The Young 
Marooners” now—which told so convin- 
cingly of the desperate voyage of a re- 
sourceful family in an open boat towed by 
a devil-fish. 
true and real as the submarine wonders 


That was certainly true—as 


seen through the glass sides of Captain 
Nemo’s “ Nautilus.” “Fishy” surely had 
no place in our list of words. 

Too seldom since, in those happy non- 
skeptical hours that all of us now and then 
enjoy, we turn with something of boyish 
trust to our old favorites or to kindred sto- 
ries. What a fine tale is that of Tobit for 
the twilight time! We read in that naive 
idyll of the Apocrypha, how the young 
man went down to wash himself and a fish 
leaped out of the river, and would have 
swallowed up the young man. [How much 
stronger than the Chaldean version which 
declares tamely that the fish threatened to 
eat his bread-—the monster here shrinks to 
aminnow.| But our “young man” will 
not be eaten; he casts the fish up on the 
land, and roasts it with the aid of his angel 
guide, saving the heart and liver and gall 
for the bane of devils and for his father’s 
good. We do not ask if the waters of the 
Tigris produce such marvels. 
ing objections to a better-known story of 
the same region, my English rector an- 
swered sturdily: “It is true that whales 
were very scarce in those parts, but don't 
you suppose that if the good Lord had 
needed one there, He could have gotten him 
down in the course of an afternoon?” Be- 
fore his frank broad a’s, doubt withered. 


To one urg- 


We youthful pagans, however, with a 
sure instinct, sought to gratify our craving 
for “gods and little fishes” not in the land- 
locked seas of the meridian but in the sea- 
locked lands of the North. The old Sean- 
dinavian myths were heavy—laden with 


- the sea. 


ocean salt and titanic fish-stories abounded. 
Around Midgard, the home of men, a disk 
in the midst of vast waters, was stretched 
Jormungand, the great Midgard serpent 
holding his tail in his mouth. There he 
lived and lay in quiet until the god Thor 
went one day a fishing. The mighty Asa 
rowed far out from the land, fixed a bull’s 
head upon his hook and east his line into 
The monster greedily caught at 
the bait and the hook stuck fast in his pal- 
ate. In his wrath the god pulled so hard 
at the line that his feet forced their way 
through the boat and went down to the 
bottom of the sea, whilst with his hands he 
drew up the serpent to the side of the ves- 
sel. The gamest tarpon never furnished 
such sport-as this. We read on pantingly 
only to learn with dismay that Thor’s cow" 
ard companion at the critical moment cut 
the line and that the god returned home 
empty-handed. Then there wasa story of 
Loki, hardly less wonderful—but true be- 
cause the Edda told it. This evil god, 
fleeing from the vengeance of his fellows, 
assumed the form of a salmon and hid un- 
der the waters of a cascade, where he 
eluded pursuit until, less fortunate than the 
serpent, he was ensnared in the meshes of a 
net of his own planning. Yes, that was a 
great marvel ! 

Fishes float somewhat heavily about in 


_ the head-streams of our literature—such big 


fellows for “ waters of the source” that I 
am afraid my figure is slightly mixed by 
their bulks. The first long English poem 
—the “Beowulf”—if it be not itself a 
fish-story for Grendel and his mother are 
amphibians—contains a tale that deserves 
no other name. Ata banquet, the hero is 
challenged to narrate a swimming adven- 
ture and he tells modestly-—that is, mod- 
estly for an ancient Teuton, somewhat in 
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the manner of a newspaper recounting its 
merits—this little story, a mere side-issue in 
a strenuous life. He had swum once with 
his friend, Breca, five nights together, 
boldly brandishing in his hand his naked 
sword as a defense against sharks. One of 
these—species “nicker” of genus “fiend- 
scather” (whatever that may be)——behaved 
in a peculiarly offensive fashion. 


‘*He seized me and held me 
Grim in his grapple ; twas granted me nathless 
To pierce the monster with the point of my 

weapon 
My obedient blade.” 
But this was not all; other sea-creatures 

with predatory instincts interfered with his 
outing—to their eternal regret. 


**Wounded with edges early at morning 

They were stretched a-high on the strands of the 
ocean | 

Put to sleep with the sword, that sea-going trav- 
elers 

No longer thereafter were hindered from sailing 

he foam-dashing currents.” 


A good work, very thoroughly done——-a 
blockade lifted and commerce henceforth 
unobstructed. The first English fish-story 
in point of time is easily first in point of 
greatness. 

English prose had its first real beginnings 
with Alfred the Great, just a thousand 
years ago—and the most human thing from 
the hand of the learned monarch is that 
graphic sketch of the Northmen, Othere 
and Wulfstan, who came to his court and 
told him of their rovings. It is a scene 

The King 
and courtiers clustered about the simple 
hearted vikings, drinking in with eager 
palates each fresh detail of their voyages. 


upon which one likes to linger. 


Othere—uneonsciously embodying in_ his 
rough person all the dignity of geography 
and the unity of history—recounts a 
straightforward tale of his journey along 


Norway by the lands of the Finns and the 
Bermians. ‘He went thither chiefly on ac- 
count of the because they 
have very noble bones in their teeth, 
This less than other 
whales, it being not longer than seven ells ; 
but in his own country is the best whale- 
hunting; there they are eight and forty 
ells long, and most of them fifty ells long ; 
of these he said that he and jive others had 
killed sixty in two days.” What effect 
did this first fish-story in English prose 
produce ? 


walruses, 


whale is much 


The King is too courteous to 
make comment; but we may imagine that 
his followers thrust their tongues into their 
cheeks, winked, nudged neighboring ribs, 
or perhaps playfully tossed a few marrow 
bones at Otherein the sweet and gentle 
fashion of the time. 


Now in all this there is not much artistry 
—only the splendid effectiveness of perfect 
simplicity. Let with the 
straight-forward narrative of Othere or the 
tremendous exploit of Beowulf work of a 


us contrast 


conscious artist of a later stage of litera- 
The best of all fish-stories of the 
middle ages is from the lips of Sir John 
Mandeyille—-lips loud but 
which often gave a lie the semblance of a 
truth. This fourteenth-century traveller 
or whoever it is that hides in his armor 
(for the Knight of St. Albans is just such 
a shadow as Tell or Robin Hood,) is not, 
like the author of the Alexander story, 


ture. 


which lied 


a mere romancer diverting his readers 
with tales of the River Ganges and its fishes 
three hundred feet in length; nor is he 
like Baron Munchausen, a crude prevari- 
eator, getting into deep water with un- 
thinkable yarns of fleets of ships lost in the 
“in’ards” of a leviathan. No, he has quite 
other fish to fry—and he fries them thus: 


“In that Yle there is a gret Marvayle 
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more to speke of than in any other partie of 
the world. For alle manere of Fissches 
that ben there in the Sea abouten, comen 
ones in the yeer, eche manere of dyverse 
Fissches, one manere of kynde aftre other; 
and thei casten hemself to the See Banks of 
that Yle, so gret plentee and multitude that 
no man may unnethe See but Fissches ; and 
there thei abyden 3 days; and every man 
of the contree takethe of hem, als many as 
him lykethe; and aftre, that manere of 
Fissche, aftre the thirdde day, departethe 
And aftre hem, 
comen another multitude of Fissche of 


and gothe in to the See. 


another kynde, and don in the same maner 
And 


aftre hem, another; till alle the dyverse 


as the firste diden other 3 dayes. 


maner of Fissches han been there and that 
men han taken of hem, that hem lykethe.” 

Your primitive liar—Anglo-Saxon poet, 
romancer, or Munchausen—blurts out 
his story. These are the facts: make 
what you will of them! But your artist 
toys with his marvel, turns it over and 
Mandeville 
ranges through five stages of comment 
this strange of fishes. 1. 


No man knows the cause of the wonder. 


views it from every side. 


upon isle 
2. The natives, however, explain this as 
an act of homage and reverence to the King, 
who has fulfilled God’s 
Crescite et multiplicamini et replete ter- 
This may not be the reason ; 


commandment, 


ram. 3. 
but God knows the true one. 
vel is incredible and contrary to nature. 


4. The mar- 


5. He refuses therefore to accept it for 
other than it is, a miracle. Now this con- 
scientious groping for a reason, this doubt- 
ful offering of a drolly unsatisfactory ex- 
planation, this holy disarming of objec- 
tions by converting the improbability into 
a divine mystery are all in the best manner 


of the artistic liar. Sir John, in this role 


of a humble and earnest seeker after truth, 
is simply delicious. 

Heroes may fare bravely in their strug- 
gles with the watery flock of Proteus— 
Perseus in his strife with the Ork for the 
sake of Andromeda, Beowulf in _ his con- 
test with the nickers for the good of 
seafarers, and William Wallace in his ad- 
venture at Irwine Water, of which Henry 
the Minstrel tells us, 

“ Happy he was, tuk fysche haboun. 
dantle.” 

But until late no bard arose to chant the 
And this poet when 
he came was a very modest person, one 


praises of angling. 


John Dennis, a Somersetshire man, who 
had long worried with worms and snails 
and frogs the streams of bis native country 
for roach and dace and carp and pike. 
Like Glaucus in the old fable of which 
Charles Kingsley was so fond, he had 
tasted grass and grown familiar with the 
finny tribe, until one day, on the margin 
of a brook he cut himself a reed, and sang 
in three cantos “The Secrets of Angling.” 
His little book was printed in London in 
1613—poor Dennis had caught his last 
trout—and was sold at the shop of Roger 
Jackson near Fleet Street conduit: you 


will find a reprint of this in the first vol- 


ume of Arber’s English Garner. We turn 
the leaves of the poem now with only a 
languid interest : the monotonous octave 
rimes Jaden with classical allusion were 
writ for an age of leisure and we wonder if 
a twentieth-century tench or smelt would 
allow itself to be captured even by “ the 
obscure secret of an approved bait tending 
thereunto.” I fear that the practical ad- 
vice of this old angler is of very little 
worth. 

We are however in quest of fish-stories 
and we continue our journey along the 


Se eee ee ee eee en ee 
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slow-moving current of this quiet verse. 
Ah, here is something! “The Author of 
Angling.” “ How did this art begin and 
who the use and practice found?” A ques- 
tion of origins that has 
cerned us—are we 
at last ? 


always con- 
near the solution 
We had fondly imagined that 
the first fisherman was some antedilu- 
vian, who after impaling upon his stone 
hook a fat ancestor of the acanthodrilus 
worm, perched himself upon a Devonian 
rock and angled gaily ina Palaeozoic pool 
for chondropterygians, megalichthyes and 
| plagiostomes. It seeinsthat we were mis- 
_ taken ; we had placed the date of the in- 
vention a few aeons too early. It was im- 


mediately after the flood that the patent 
was taken out :-— 


‘*Then did Deucalion first the art invent 
Of angling, and his people taught the same ; 
And to the woods and groves with them he went 
Fit tools to find for this most needful game. 
There from the trees the longest rinds they rent, 


Wherewith strong lines they roughly twist and 
frame ; 


And of each crook of hardest bush and brake 
They made them hooks the hungry fish to take.” 


This record is so circumstantial as to re- 
move all doubt. It is as thoroughly “a 
matter-of-fact” as Kipling’s great fish- 
story. 

Since the days when the Turanian set- 
tlers of Chaldea were taught by the Man- 
Fish, Oannes, who spent his whole day 
among men, giving them an insight into 
letters and sciences, and his night in the 
midst of the boundless waves; since the 
faraway time when the old fisher of the 
twenty-first idyll of Theocritus lay on dry 
sea-moss in his wattled cabin and dreamed 
of wonderful sport with a golden fish ; 
since those by-gone ages when sirens and 
mermaids and loreleys made waters dan- 
gerous to susceptible mariners, the sea has 


never lacked its marvels. Upon the old 
Spanish saying, Isaak Walton set his seal: 
‘“‘ Rivers and the inhabitants of the watery 
element were made for wise men to con- 


template and fools to pass by without con- 
sideration.” 


be Tb. dR. 


i ls 


GENESTHO PHOS. 
If you want to write a poem that is strictly up to 
date, 
Do not dally with Spenserian verse or sonnet, 
Instead of rhapsodizing on the ruby lips of Kate, 
Speak feelingly of Katherine’s winter bonnet. 


Don’t attempt a labor epic on ‘'The jobs that 1 
have shirked,” 
Or to gaily sing of ‘‘ When the robins mated.” 
Beware of ‘‘Meadows cool and green ;” the sub- 
ject has been worked, 
‘‘Purling brooks” are also, somewhat, anti- 
quated. 


‘¢ Kyes” and ‘‘ sighs” and ‘‘ love” and ‘‘dove” are 
really done to death, 
And ‘Cupids” rhymed with ‘‘ stupid” times 
unnumbered, 
With ‘‘ hazel eyes” and ‘‘ golden hair” and ‘‘sud- 
den catch o’breath.”’ 
Poetics is already heavy cumbered. 


The charm of modern verses lies in being vague 
and deep, 
You must darkly hit at passion long repressed ; 
A line no one can understand will laurels for you 
reap 
If in esoteric language it’s expressed. 


When you’ve written all you know, and that 
won’t take you very long, 
With the yard stick you must measure your 
effusion ; 
Five inches is the proper length for any little 
song, 
While six or eight will only make confusion. 


If you'll heed to my advice, your success is very 
sure, 
And Ill give just one more pointer, it is small,— 
If you want to make your fame coming ages to 
endure, 
You will not attempt to write in verse at all. 
W, Ee 
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“A Box of Monkeys.” 


A large and appreciative audience greet- 
ed the production of a “ Box of Monkeys” 
on the evening of the 15th in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall. The University students added 
to their already excellent reputation in the 
theatrical line, in the presentation of this 
bright little farce, and the frequent applause 
was well deserved by the actors. 

The story centered about the love affair of 
Edward Ralston, a western mine owner, 
whose claim had not panned out, and Sierra 
Bengaline, a girl who had been brought up 
on a Western ranch. Sierra was sent to 
New York to live with her aunt, Mrs. 
Ondego-Jhones, and to acquire the polish 
of eastern society. The match was opposed 
by Sierra’s father because of Ralston’s pov- 
erty, but the young man, nevertheless, fol- 
lowed his sweetheart, and not daring to dis- 
_ Close his identity to Sierra’s aunt, was com- 
pelled to act as butler in the house where 
Sierra lives. Lady Guinevere, an English 
girl of quiet manners and formal bearing, 
came to New York to visit Mrs. Ondego- 
Jhones, and her endeavors to be like an 
American girl with dash and acommand of 
slang are very amusing. She had an excel- 
lent teacher, however, in Miss Bengaline. 
Chauncey Oglethorpe, an Englishman of 
very bashful ways, and a partner of Ralston 
in the mining venture, appears as a suitor 
for Lady Guinevere’s hand, and, in the end, 
the mine turns out “pay dirt,’ and all is 
happily concluded. 

Mr. Larchar, as Edward Ralston, played 
his part so well that no adverse criticism is 
possible. The charade scene, in the last 
act, in which he played the parts of an old 
man, a country squire, and a heavy villain, 
was the best piece of acting in the perform- 
ance. 


at 
i | 


The character of the bashful Englishman 
was well played by Mr. Auld, and the scene 
in which Ralston gives him some practical 
hints in up-to-date love making, caused 
much amusement, and was exceedingly well 
played. 

The very difficult part of Lady Guinevere 
was admirably portrayed by Miss Tabor. 
She made a typical English girl, and the 
difficulties attending her endeavors to “hook 
on” to Americanisms, made many laugh- 
able scenes. 

Miss Kerr did ample justice to the part 
of Sierra Bengaline. She possesses a natur- 
al gift for acting, and her vivacious manner 
gave much life to the production. 


Miss Abbott, as Mrs. Ondego-J hones, did _ 


exce]lent work and played her role with ap- 
propriate dignity and careful interpreta- 
tation. 

The farce was preceded by a curtain 
raiser, entitled “Fast Friends,” a pleasing 
little piece, well played by Misses Miller 
and Kerr. 
Snell and Miss Winter rendered piano solos 
which were very well received. 

The performance was a decided success 


in every way and will do much to uphold — 


Vermont’s reputation in the line of his- 
trionics. 
SK SK SK SKE 
Freshman Banquet. 


The Freshman banquet was held at the 
Pavilion at Montpelier, on the evening of 
May 14. 


particular. The Freshman feel particularly 
jubilant over the fact that they got away 
without the least opposition from the Soph 
omores, who had met nearly all the trains for 
a week previous to the banquet and had 
devised all manner of schemes to prevent 
the Freshman president, toastmaster, and 


During the intermissions, Miss — 


Thirty members of the class at- — 
tended and the event was a success in every - 
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other prominent members of the class from 
attending. Having soundly “rubbered”’ 
their friends once, however, the Freshmen 
knew exactly how to take the final step, 
and had no difficulty in getting into their 
special car, which was attached to the 4.20 
train on Tuesday, by which they were safely 
conveyed to their destination where they 
found their president awaiting them, he 
having been safely housed at Montpelier 
since the previous Saturday. 

The banquet committee consisted of : H. 
O. Wheeler, jr., 8. C. Hood, W. W. Mack 
and Irvin Spear. H. E. Cunningham acted 
as toastmaster, and the following toasts 
were responded to : 

President’s Address—J. J. Ross. 

Athleties—L. M. Phelps. 

Hash—R. F. Darling. 

College Spirit——W. M. Mulheron. 

Ode—H. O. Wheeler, Jr. 

The Theme Box—-W. W. Johonnott. 

French Fair—D. L. Macrae. 

Hayes-ing—G. R. Varnum. 

Hay Hill—S. T. Hubbard. 

Military Science—H. C. Burrows. 

Sophomores—H. C. Clement. 

Prophecy—Harry Barker. 

1904—A. L. Williams. 


CLASS ODE. 


Tune—Auld Lang Syne, 


Oh, eat and drink, enough and more, 
Laugh, sing, and merry be, 

All hail the class of Nineteen-four, 
The class for thee and me. 


JHORUS—So rally rally round our banner bright. 
Uplift that sacred sign ! 
We'll pledge our honor here to-night, 
To guard it through all time. 


Let sophomore have his swollen head, 
The junior better things, 

The senior by his honor led ; 

In us true metal rings. 


CHORUS— 


Though yet we’ve been here but a year, 
Earth shouts as ne’er before, 

‘‘The Green and Gold waves fair and clear, 
Upborne by Nineteen-four.” 


CHORUS— 


And now ere we set down the glass, 
This toast let us propose ; 

‘““May Nineteen-four, our noble class, 
Stand peerless till life’s close.” 


DEN 


pb. ad. C. HH. Hotes. 


The President of the Y. M. C. A. has 
appointed the following committees : 

Bible Study Committee—Robbins, Chair- 
man; Wells ’03, A. H. Tenney, Pomeroy, 
Russell, Cunningham. 

Devotional Committee—Larabee, Chair- 
man; A. H. Tenney, Grout ’02, Page, Hood, 
A. H. Gilbert. 

Missionary Committee—Ross 703, Chair- 
man; Woodbury, L. P. C. Smith, Hollister, 
Sargent, Webster. 

Finance Committee—Orton, Chairman ; 
Farrington, L. M. Darling, Sherburne, Var- 
num, Hamilton. 

New Student Committee—Evans, Chair- 
man; Shields, L. H. Jones, L. P. C. Smith, 
W. W. Gilbert, Russell. 

Hand Book Committee—Tellier, Chair- 
man; Rich, Emerson, Darling ’04, Temple- 
ton, Miss Tracy. 

Press Committee—Cunningham, Chair- 
man; H. J. Adams. 


DAH He 


The University of Michigan has joined 
the number of those institutions which 
give the degree of Bachelor of Arts to all 
students completing any course in the de- 
partment of liberal arts. 


— 


- 
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Prof. Jacobs intends to spend his sum- 


mer vacation studying in Germany. 


T. C. Brooks ’01 has gone to St. Albans 
where he is employed in the construction of 
a street railway. 


Our librarian, Miss Clark, will soon go 
to Albany to talk before the Albany Li- 
brary School on “ Economics in Library 


Work.” 


E. H. Buttles and A. J. McKellow, both 
of the class of 1901, have received appoint- 
ments, as teachers, in the Philippines. 
They expect to start for their new field of 


labor about the middle of next July. 


A. H. Jones 703, of this city has been 
sick for the past few weeks with slow 
fever. Latest reports indicate that he is 
getting better and will be able to be back 
in college in time for the June examina- 
tions. 


H. H. Marsh ’02, has gone home for the 
rest of the year. While on the trip of 
“The Silent Woman,” he sprained his 
ankle so badly that he has been confined to 
his bed ever since. He will probably not 
return till next mid-year. 


We regret to learn of the death of the 
father of F. B. Gill, ’03. For some time 
past, the elder Mr. Gill has been ill and 
died May 7th. Resolutions of sympathy 
have been drawn up and sent Mr. Gill, by 


the Kappa Sigma fraternity, of which he 
was a member. 


The editors of the Cynic are pleased to 
publish the following extract from a letter 
received from G. P. Anderson 796, by 
Professor Goodrich. Mr. Anderson, while 
in college, was editor of the Cynic and 
since graduation has been employed on the 


Boston Globe. He writes as follows: 


THE Giospr, Datty anp SunpDAY, 

Boston, May 20, 1901. 

My Dear Proressor:—lI received the 
Cynic which you sent and shall read Mr. 
I think the 
Cynic has improved. over the product we 


Boyce’s address with interest. 


turned out four years ago, and I am glad 
that it is so. 
Very truly yours, 
Gro. P. ANDERSON. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


During the past few weeks the depart- 
ment has received the following gifts 
which add to its equipment : 

The Harrison Safety Boiler Works has 
donated one of their Vertical Steam Sepa- 
rators which is now set up in the labora- 
tory. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. of Ambler, Pa., 
makers of the celebrated ‘“‘ Magnesia” coy- 
ering, have covered a considerable amount 
of piping with their product. Admiral 


Melville, Engineer-in-Chief U. S. N., fur- — 


nished the department with blue-prints of 
the machinery of the ‘“* Oregon,” which are 
of great service in the draughting-room. 


DEAL SE MS 


The contract for the new Yale base-ball 
grandstand has been given out. The cost 
of building, including seats, will be $10,- 
000. 
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TENNIS. 


The spring tennis tournament began May 
9th and closed on Thursday, May 15th. 
The playing in this tournament practically 
decided what four men will compose the 
team which will meet Dartmouth in the 
tournament. The playing of the prelimin- 
aries and the first round passed off with few 
surprises. In the second round Wallace 
gave Scott a little food for meditation, de- 
feating him 4-6, 6-2, 8-6. The four in the 
semi-finals were Miller, Wallace, Wadleigh 
and Ufford. Miller defeated Wallace easily 
6-4, 6-1, 6-3. Wadleigh, after a struggle 
for the first set, defeated Ufford 9-7, 6-3, 
'6-1. The finals between Miller and Wad- 
leigh were played on the 15th. The play- 
ing was very fast and at times sensational, 
but Wadleigh with bull-dog tenacity con- 
tested every point, and won the match and 
the tournament, 6-2, 6-4, 1-6, 6-1. On the 
next day, the 16th, Lawrence, ’00 champion, 
defended successfully his title against Wad- 
leigh, winning the match and the champion- 
ship 6-1, 6-4, 6-0. Lawrence played a hard, 
fast game and Wadleigh was unable to 
handle his fast drives. Lawrence is playing 
a steadier game this year than last, and it 
is expected that he will make good the place 
-of Kirkpatrick who defeated Hildreth, the 
Dartmouth champion. As a result of the 
tournament Luwrence, Wadleigh, Miller, 
_ were sure of their. places, and Ufford, after 
defeating Wallace, was elected as the fourth 


While we will miss the 
sure, steady play of Kirkpatrick in the 
coming tournament, we consider that the 
team in the aggregate is stronger than be- 
fore. 


man of the team. 


A full account of the coming tourna- 
ment will be given in the next issue. 
SEE HE He 


BASE-BALL. 


The same misfortune which attended the 
base ball team on its New York trip has 
not left us as yet, and we are compelled to 
chronicle in this issue only a long tale of 
defeats. The first game with Syracuse was 
won by Syracuse in the sixth inning when 
they pounded out Taylor for nine scores. 
Bone substituted in the seventh and stopped 
Rob- 
inson and O’ Halloran played well for Ver- 
mont, while Reed and Orton improved 
their time by slumber. 


all scoring for the rest of the game. 


The second game 
with Syracuse was much better. Bone 
pitched a fine game and had it not been for 
an unfortunate throw to first which let in 
three runs, the game would have been ours. 
But such is the Vermont luck this season, 
that in the ninth inning with the score 9-8 
in favor of Syracuse, two men on bases and 
only one out, the Syracuse twirler struck 
out the next two men, closing the game. 
Again the outfield played a fine game, 
but Latour and Bone were not accurate at 
the critical times and the game was lost on 
the errors of the infield. The Varsity 
played their best game of the home sched- 
ule against Clarkson Polytechnic Institute 
and though they were defeated 4-3 the game 
was well played and a marked improve- 
ment was shown by the team. Taylor and 
Ambrose divided 
though each allowed seven hits; but as 
usual, Vermont’s hits were scattered and 
Clarkson’s were bunched. Both teams 
played a clean game, and were all our 


the pitching honors 
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games as snappy and wéll played, we 
would have another tale to tell. | 

The two games against Tufts were a 
repetition of the first Syracuse game. The 
Tufts team are heavy hitters and immediate- 
ly began to pound the ball for two and three 
baggers, occasionally intermingling a home 
run. Bone, Taylor and Fogg were tried 
in the box and the freshman pitcher Fogg 
seemed to be the most effective against the 
The outfield played their 
usual snappy game, while the infield, ex- 
cepting Capt. Wasson, neglected the ball 
while spending their time star gazing. 
The scores of these interesting games fol- 


heavy hitters. 


low: 
Syracuse, First Game. 
VERMONT. 
bh po - 38; 
Robinson! Fitles¢. 2 ities 1 3 0 0 
Wassouy AB i... uc Lwieeec eee ees 1 0 0 0 
Oriingi bs. 6 22s ceo ee eee he 10 0 0 
() Patiorin cam f) fo Zee ee 1 3 0 0 
Latour. 2s be eee 1 4 1 2 
Reed) Sbes.eb Vee, Se eae 0 1 2 2 
Hutchingon,. .2b5-0 5-2 6, ee 0 2 2 i 
HinloGko sy See. eee eee 0 0 0 0 
AYJOL ant ee Lee ee oe eer 0 0 4 0 
Bone; sie... 2c. age eee 0 0 1 0 
Lobals 22.5542. teeot bee 5 23. 10 7 
SYRACUSE. 
FAGAINE,. Cleo at... pe eee ae 2 i. 0 
Hause, Shae — eee eee 1 1 3 
Costello tc dua ous fac seer 1 0 1 
Henderson, 46.22. 2t eee eee 0 4 1 
Cummings (if !. . 563: 8a 1 1 0 
PARKED: Gee coe cfs 2 oo ee 1 4 2 
BOVOl.68. coo. ns eee 1 3 1 
eeu. AD 2ao ese ie eke ene ae 8 2 
Moore, riaee fio. ee ee 2 3 2 
Topless. 7 oS eee lignes 18 
Score by innings: 
192 cad ee 0 tend 8-9 
Vermont? 20° O70 30 1.0 -0O—38 
Syracuse_.......-..0.0/):2 470,.9,.0°0 . *—Ip 


Runs made; by Robinson 2, Wasson 2, Orton, 
Adams, 3, Costello, Henderson, Cummings, Baker, 
2, Boyd 2, Reed 3, Moore 2. Two base hits; Robin- 
son 1, Cummings 1. Homeruns; Adams. Stolen 
bases ; O’ Halloran, Robinson, Wasson, Henderson. 
Base on balls; by Taylor 3, Bone 1, Costello 1. 
Struck out; by Taylor 2, Bone 3, Costello 3. Wild 
pitches; Costello 1. Umpire, Wright. Scorer, J. R. 
Scott, jr. Time, 2 hours. 


2 | SMxoocooccr 


Syracuse, Second Game. 


VERMONT. 

; ab. fT.) shai ipon se.” 2 
Robinson, lf ..___._- 5 1 dosent oe 
Wasson, 2b......:-.- 8 1 eee eee 
Orton, Jp; Fo 2 a3 4 2 0: 3527 chee. 2 
()Halloran’.ma-2 2 4: 5 0 5a Be 0 3 
Latour 01% wee oe 4 1) 0 Saeed 
Reed ; BU 2a ee 4 O° Ogee eos Ce 
Wills, 88.32. 2. 2.2.2.) + 5 
Kinlock, Ff 2-c. ese 4 8) 76 5 eee 
Bones pein tee 4 0 <2 eae are- 2s 

Totals.... 20s 36. 9 e247 15" eo 
SYRACUSE. 
ab. r. h. tb.jjpo..a. 6 
Adams, cf... -oomeoe 4. Bee eee eee 
House, 3b_...--.--. . +6 0 Pee Seee tet items 
Costello, rf... i... 49) ee 
Henderson, c__.._.-- 4° "O° (a es 2 
Cummings, If______- 4- 1) Sees aes 
Baker, 2b: scenes 3 1° Bae ae ae 
Boyd, 98). 25a 4° \1) St 29 Ale 
Reed, 1b....2.e5een 8: 2. eee ee 
Moore, p.2.-.ceeeee 4° 2 OTe ae ee 
Totals ote ceeee 35 10 18 14 27 10 3 
Score by innings :— 

1. -2..3.°4) Ge aie 
Vermont 2-22 020 3020 0 29 
Syracuse - see 005 00 5.0 0 *—10 


Earned runs; Vermont 5, Syracuse 0. Two base 


hit; Costello. Three base hit; Robinson. Home 
runs; Kinlock. Stolen bases; Costello, Wasson, Kin- 
lock. First base on balls; off Bone, 2, off Moore, 2. 
Struck out; by Bone 4, by Moore 6. Passed balls; 


Latour, Henderson. Wild pitches; Bone. Hit by — 


pitched ball; Orton 2. Time, 2h. 15m. Umpire, 
Wright. Scorer, Scott. 


Clarkson. 
VERMONT. 
ab. Yr. bh. 40.0.8." 
Robinson, lIf,_---.--- 5 0. °2. 26857044 
Wasson, 2b, 2-5-2245 5 1. 8 Spare ee 
O’Halloran, m,-.-.--- 3.1) ASS ee 
Orton, 1D, 2.225458 4 .0 fie ee ee 
Wells, ss i032: sere 3. 0 OGRE Same eee 
Reed; 8b.3¢...4 sete 3 0+. 0.0 er eae 
Kinlock: rt, 22ccs.eae 4 0.0 er tie oe 
Latour, C/ilJ2iGoe ie 4: 1°) 0° reeee 
Taylor.p) ep onee see 3° 0 0 ee 
Totals? 238203 34 8: Goa eee sce 
CLARKSON, 
ab. ‘T.” BIJ9(R. pom ee 
Cheney, 88, ---..---- 4 2% 2s Gee 
Quigley, 20,2 5855224 4 0 3 eee 
Stebbins; c/<27 23-2922 4 0 Wo Speiee see 
Palnier, Shoei ees 4 1.2 eee 
. Tilton, 3322 ee 3 1 ' 0 Oe eee 
Caldwell, If, ...----- 4. .0 0°00 See 
Halialn so onae. eee 4° 0 0 OS Geeeee 
Brana srt 2062 Oa 2 38 0 0 OR 
Ambroee: D2. 5-2 -.3 3.0 0 3a 
hove lgr on ms. 34.4 7 10) 2a 


ee eee Se eee. 


- 


Se ee 
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Score by innings : 


mae a 6,6 % &.9 
mermont.......... 90:0 00123 0 *§ 
SMOSKGON .. ck... 00100231 0 *4 


Earned runs; Clarkson 2. Two base hits; Wasson, 
Cheney. Three base hit; Cheney. Stolen bases; 
Wasson,O’ Halloran, Quigley, Palmer, 2. First base 
on balls; off Ambrose 2, off Taylor 2. Struck out; 
by Ambrose 5, by Taylor 6. Passed balls, Stebbins. 
a. 1 hour 50 minutes. Umpire, Wright. Scorer; 

cott, 


Tufts, First Game. 


VERMONT. 

’ ab. r. h. tb. po. a e 
Robinson, lIf,______ ._ Seen Oo 1 1". 0 
messon,svendo.... 5 1 3 0 6 2 0 
O’ Halloran, cf,_____- Peeve fs ts 0. 0 
mereon 16. 2.3) sou. ere 1S 1h) 1s 
ese. £8 es A ee | en a a | 
Reed, i moe -() ht 8 
muucckstiandsb....4 0 0 011 2 
Latour, c and rf____- ees oT 

7 a eo, 0. 0.1.2 0 
Berl te. cc... Peet 0° 0 2 0 
ieee gs 6. 9 8 27 16 8 
TUFTS 
Sem rren. tb. “po. a. e 
DeVere 6 2 2 1 0 2 1 
Flemming, 2b_..___-- 3 Sad? I US San 
Chapman, 3b ______- reert O° 0 8-1 
enero 6 64C~«<“®’:C<C ‘CGC 
ay titiams, cf... 0... meee oOo 2. 0 0 
ee FG 2 8S § 0 0 O 
ag ae ere tr Stee TCO 
hy ee foie op. 0 Ss. 0. 0 
Perning, Pp. o 2... een 0 0-1 1 
oe) 22 82068 l8Y 618—CO8 
Score by innings :— 
foeeo 4 b 6 7 8 9 
wermont : 2: =... _- 00083 012 0 0—6 
a 1614212 2 8—22 


Earned runs; Vermont 3, Tufts 6. Two-base hits; 
Stoleworthy, Hazelton, Flagg, Fiske, Perkins. 
Three base hits; Chapman, Williams, Perkins. Sto- 
len bases; Stoleworthy 3; Fleming 4, Williams, 
Fiske 2, Perkins 2, Robinson. First base on balls; 
off Perkins 3, off Bone 3, Taylor 5. Struck out; by 
Perkins 3, by Bone 1, by Taylor 8. Double plays; 
Cannell to Hazelton. Wild pitches; Perkins. Hit 
by pitched ball; Orton. Time, 2h, 50min. Umpire, 
Courtney. Scorer, Scott. 


Tufts, Second Game. 


VERMONT. 

re tbs po) aA e 

S| 1 1 5 0 0 
Se 1 2 1 2 1 
ee 1 0 10 0 0 
Ss a 0 0 3 2 3 
ae | 0 3 2 3 
SS 0 1 2 0 0 
SS 0 0 1 0 1 
Se 0 1 $0873 2 
a SS ae Pit O- hg gD 
ee, oe 3 § - 2%. 14 9 
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TUFTS. 

Plage Bice v is a ba sie «fn 2 0 4 3 2 
Flemming, 2b....-....... 3 3 1 4 1 
Chapmiati?’ @bj 2c Us. 5 20. 2 3 2 3 0 
Hagelton, 1Osteec.. aieasc 1 ae 0 0 
Wi Hiei Oke ee cs 1 2 2 1 0 
Peritieet eum 3222 eek d on 1 0 1 1 0 
CanRelerir se... etl. cake 0 0 1 0 0 
Fiske) Gene eee0ouks.. xe=k 2 2 4 0 1 
Clave Daeims- sue oe 1 1 1 3) 1 

iS ee Wf idee se Gib M5 

Score by innings: 
23" (4 FY Ge F- 8 9 

Vetienc.s.) 2.00 0c 0.0.0 0) 8,-0—8 
luffgeeees..- rv: 0, 4 0 1 8 2 218 


Two base hit; Flemming. Stolen bases; Flagg 
2, Flemming, Chapman 2, Hazleton, Fiske, Rob- 
inson, Latour. First base on balls; by Clay 3, 
Fogg 3. Struck out: by Clay 4, by Fogg 1. Wild 
pitches; Fogg 4. Hit by pitched ball; Flagg 2. 
time 2 hours. Umpire, Courtney. Scorer, Scott. 


DAL SE AS 


°75. Professor William N. Ferrin, Ver- 
mont, professor of mathematics in Pacitic 
University, Oregon, and now dean of the 
faculty and acting president, made a flying 
visit to his friends here in Burlington last 
week, after an absence of twenty years. 
About the only thing he found unchanged 
was the famous old round boulder in front 
of the main building. Professor Ferrin 
went out to Pacific University as tutor in 
mathematics in 1887. The climate of the 
West coast seems to have agreed with him. 

"78. Mayor D. C. Hawley has re- 
ceived an invitation from the official com- 
mittee to attend the dedication exercises of 
the Pan-American Exposition, May 20. 

79. Hon. Chester B. McLaughlin of 
the New York Supreme Court is one of 
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the Justices of the important Appellate 
Division of that court which sits in New 
York city. Judge McLaughlin was elect- 
ed a vice-president of the New York 
Alumni Association at the annual meeting 
of that body. 


80. Prof. James R. Wheeler of the 
division of Classical Philology in Columbia, 
has succeeded Prof. Seymour of Yale as 
chairman of the managing committee of 
the American School for Classical Study at 
Athens. 


82. F. O. Sinclair has completed a 
survey of a proposed railroad from Morris- 
ville to the asbestos mines recently opened 
in Eden. In his work Mr. Sinclair was 
assisted by Brooks and Finnegan ’01. 


"84. Prof. J. W. Votey has recently 
been on a business trip to Long Island. 


85. O. B. Leavenworth is in town on 
a visit. He is engaged in railway con- 


struction near Sault St. Marie, Ontario. 


°86. Inthe monthly list of publications 


of the Departmentof Agriculture, appears 
a treatise on “‘ Use of Water for Irrigation 
in Texas,” by W. M. Reed, chief engineer 
of the Pecos Irrigation Co. of Pecos Valley, 
Texas. 


86. Daniel L. Cady is a member of the 
law firm of Powell & Cady at 206 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


88. Carlton Hazen has just been in- 
stalled as pastor in the Congregational 
church at West Rutland. 


"90. Walter C. Flanders has recently 
entered the law firm of Young, Verplanck 
& Prince, 149 Broadway, New York. 

Ex-90. William W. Cantwell is promi- 
nently before the New York public at 
present as counsel for Dr. Kennedy, whose 
third trial for murder is attracting much 


attention. At the second trial, in which ~ 
Mr. Cantwell also appeared for Dr. Ken- 
nedy, the jury disagreed, but the members 
are reported to have voted eleven to one 


for acquittal. 


93. James D. Benedict is New York 
representative of the 
Monthly. 


93. James M. Evans, formerly  in- 
spector of bridges for the New York Cen- 
tral, is employed as chief inspector of metal — 
work on the towers of the new East River 
bridge. 

93. Frank G. Cudworth, who has 
been employed on the engineering corps of 


International 


New York city is now assistant engineer 
of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. 
Through ‘the influence of Mr. Cudworth, 
two men from Vermont, McCall ’01, and 
Wilson ’02, have received positions and 
have gone toassist him in his work. 


95. Miss Burdit is taking post-gradu- 
ate courses in French and Mathematics in 
college. 


95. Edward G: Randall is practicing 
medicine at Waterville, N. Y. | 


95. Charles G. Winslow has a position — 
as inspector and electrical expert with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 


97. John S. Buttles of New York, a 
graduate of the University of Vermont in— 
ine class of 1897, and Miss Marilla Whit-_ 
comb will be married at Miss Whitcomb’s— 
home on Elmwood avenue next Tuesday — 
evening, in the presence of a few intimate 
friends. They will reside in Dubuque, _ 
Iowa, where Mr. Buttles will act as the 
agent of the New York Life Insurance | | 
Company and also practice law. 


97. Dr. H. E. Lewis attended the 
American Congress of Tuberculosis in New 
York. 
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IS Tee ree) 

A ANY XP ess office 

IN hi hyedstnes 
onrecelprof price. 


SAMPLE SHEETS AND UNIQUE BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST. 


A.P.W.PAPER Co. 
Colonie St, Albany,N Y. 


GOOD GOLFEKS 


USE CHILTON S 
GOLF BALL ENAMEL. 


It keeps their golf balls white 
and clean. Costs less than 
one cent per pound. For 
sale by 


 W. €— GREENE, 


COLLEGE STREET. 


College Expenses. 


, 7 


If you desire to raise money to 
carry you through college, see 


G. F. North, 


110 Church St. 


He can sell you an Aetna Life Policy which 


_ you can use for security. Life, Term, Endow- 
ment, Accident and Health Policies at low rates. 


Ought to be supplied with 


Fountain Pen. 


The greatest time and trouble saver 
that can be put into the hands of 
any one who does much writing. 


It is more convenient than a pen- 
cil, for it doesn’t need sharpening 
and produces vastly better work. 


No more suitable gift could be given 
a young man or young woman going 
to school or college than one of our 
pens. 


Mor sale by all stationers, most jew- 
elers and by some specialty houses. 


al. BE WATERMAN CO 


155 and 157 Broadway, 
NEw YORK. 
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3 EVERY STUDENT 


4 Waterman’s Ideal 


“5 


MANY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


IN ILLUSTRATING 


COLLEGE ANNUALS 


HAS GIVEN US A THOROUGH KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


Weer EE ILLUS TRATEL 


HE AFTERMATH — THE PRISM—THE ECHO 

— VASSARION — VIOLET — ANDOVER CLASS 
BOOK —THE HUB—TECHNIQUE— GARNET — 
THE ORACLE —BRIC-A-BRAC —THE PURPLE — 
SMITH COLLEGE CLASS BOOK—SALMAGUNDI 
—THE INTERPRES—TRINITY IVY — HARVARD 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE— TECH. QUARTERLY 


DO NOT CLOSE Your Contract WITHOUT FIRST SEEING US 
eS ibs > Pees 2 Eee ee 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING aud 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


Nos, 234-236 CONGRESS STREET, SUFFOLK BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ex-’98. E. P. Woodbury went to Con- 
cord, N. H., May 15, to attend a meeting 
of the Vermont and New Hampshire Con- 
fectioners’ Association, of which he is sec- 
retary and treasurer, 


98. One of the three Columbia fel- 
lowships open to colleges and universities 


of the United States, has been won by 
‘ehid elgg abbAR 


Med. ’99._ Dr. A. K. Aldinger, formerly 
catcher and captain of the Varsity base- 
ball team, is physica: director at the State 
Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


99. J. A. Chase has secured a position 
as draughtsman in the Bridge Department 
\of the Boston and Albany Kt. h., N.Y. C. 
R. R., and H. R. R. R., lessee, and will 
have his headquarters at the South Ter- 
minal Station in Boston. For the past two 
years Mr. Chase has been employed as 
draughtsman for the New England Strue- 


tural Company of Boston. 


Med. 1900. Dr. F. W. McKibbon of 
Shelburne has been in town during the 
past week. 


DEATHS OF THREE ALUMNI. 


39. Edward Van Sicklen died at his 
residence in South Burlington May 11, 
1901, after a four months’ illness with 
Bright’s disease. He was the eldest son of 
the Hon. John Van Sicklen, who was 
county judge in 1830, *32, and °42, and 
twice represented the town of Burlington 
in the legislature. Edward was born in 
what it now South Burlington, July 19, 
1818; was fitted for college in part under 
Peola Durkee (ex-1831 and Hon. A. M. 
1836) at the Burlington academy. He read 
law with his uncle, Jacob Maeck of the 
class of 1818, and David A. Smalley, and 


strongly attached to his friends. 


was admitted to the bar in 1842. After 
practicing in Hinesburgh two years, he re- 
moved to Jericho in 1845, but in 1849, on 
account of broken health, at his father’s 
request, he returned to the old homestead. 
Six years later he removed to the farm on 
which he passed the remainder of his days. 
He married, March 27, 1845, Mary Eliza — 
Steele of Hinesburgh, who survives him. 
They had no children. He uniformly de- 
clined public office with the exception of 
that of assessor, which he held for twenty 
years. Only one member of his class re- 
mains, William P. Pierson of Onarga, IIL, 
Mr. Van 
Sicklen had nearly reached the age of 
eighty-three. 


61. George C. Bates of Chicago died 
at his home in that city on the 26th of 
April. He was born in Irasburgh, Vt., 
April 28, 1839, but entered college from 
Northtield. Soon after graduation he en- 
listed in the 8th Vermont regiment, and 
served from March 1, 1862 to Sept. 19, 
1863. From about this date till July 1866 
he was connected with the telegraph corps, 
a part of the time in New Orleans. For 
some years he was in the employment of 
various railroads as freight agent or chief 
rate clerk; then for a long time secretary 
of the National Disinfectant Company of 
Chicago; he was also interested in certain 
mining enterprises, but retired from active 
business in 1895. July 3rd, 1866, he mar-— 
ried Alice Emily Moore, who with two 
sons, one of them a graduate of the Uni-— 
versity of Michigan in 1890, survive him, 
Mr. Bates was a second cousin of the Rev. 
S. L. Bates, 1857, and is remembered as a 
bright, active young man of genial temper, 
After he — 
took up his residence at the west he seldom — 
revisited the scenes of his student days. 


who is in his ninetieth year. 


. 
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NEW EDITION 
Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 New Words} 


Phrases and Definitions 
Prepared under the direct supervision of 


W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 

Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large 

corps of competent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings. 

5000 Illustrations. 2364 Pages. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR 
STUDENTS’ USE. 


P We also publish ; 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary |§ 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. : 
“* First class in quality, second class in size.” 
NicHoLas Murray But er. 


Specimen pages, etc. of both books 
sent on application, one 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., [| wesstrrs \2 
Publishers, INTERNATIONAL } fj 
Springfield, Mass. pictionary / & 


Sere y CLES. 


FOR SALE, REPAIRED AND TO RENT. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF SUNDRIES 
FISHING TACKLE AND GOLF GOODS. 


R- G. PAGE, 


S4 CHURCH STREET 
Telephone Connection. 


FROZEN 


Pure, Fresh and Wholesome. 
Ice Cream Soda, 
5S cents a Glass. 


All Flavors. Soda drawn from PARKER’S 
$2000 FOUNTAIN Costs no more than 
the ordinary kind. You are 
invited to try it. 


EF’. HENRY PARKER, 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH ST, 


Jt 
~I 


MO DONS UD 


242 College Street 


Everything new and up to date. 

Large operating room and sky light, 
well adapted for all kinds of portraiture 
and groups. 


Call in and see us on your way down town. 


In the 
Spring 


tne heart of youth gently turns 
to thoughts of Clothing—and think- 
ing of ciothing in this city, means 
thinking of our place, 


We make the greatest efforts, and 
no one will deny that we have sic- 
ceeded, in producing the nobbiest 
voung men’s suits and overcoats in 
exclusive styles, hats, collars and 
neckwear shown anywhere. We 
are practical tailors and know how 
best to cater to public tastes. That’s 
all. Money cheerfully refunded if 
zoods are not satisfactory. 


b. TURK & BRO., 


LEADING CLOTHIERS. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CO., 
COSTUME PARLORS, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas, Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders carefully attended to. 
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52. Ezra Hoyt Byington, D. D., died 
May 16th at his home in Newton, Mass. 
He was born in Hinesburgh, Vt., Sept. 3, 


1828, the son of Stephen and Sarah (Hoyt) 


Byington. He was prepared for college in 
the Hinesburgh academy, under the tuition 
of George L. Lyman, 1841, and Peola Dur- 
kee, ex-1831. For three years after gradu- 
ation he had charge of the Underhill acad- 
emy; was principal of Royalton academy 
in 1856; completed his theological studies 
at Andover in 1857; was ordained at Wind- 
sor, Vt., Feb. 23, 1859, and was pastor there 
for ten years; then served the American 
Presbyterian church in Montreal for about 
one year, when he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational church at Bruns- 
wick, Me., where he remained 1870-78. 
Here he had the opportunity of preaching 
to the students and faculty of Bowdoin Col- 
lege. After a residence of a year or more 
at Andover, Mass., without charge, he ac- 
cepted a call from Monson, Mass. Here he 
remained 1880-87. He resided in Worces. 
ter, from 1887 to 1890; in 1891 was libra- 
rian of the N. E. Historic Genealogical 
Society ; lectured on systematic theology 
in the Lay College at Revere, Mass., 1891- 
95; was corresponding secretary of the Vt. 
Congregational convention 1863-68, and 
held the same office in the Maine conven- 
tion 1873-79; in 1884-85 was president of 
the Connecticut Valley Congregational 
club. He belonged to various historical 
societies. 

In 1896 he published “The Puritan in 
England and New England”; in the next 
year, ‘The Christ of Yesterday, To-day and 
Forever,” a volume of sermons; in 1899, 
“The Puritan as Colonist and Reformer,” 
a sequel to the volume first named; the 
same year appeared the Memorial of Ebene- 
zer Cutler, D. D. [U. V. M. 1845], which 


he had edited. Several historical and bio- 
graphical addresses from his pen were also 
published; e. g. of the churches in Windsor, 
Hinesburgh and New Haven, Vt.; of Presi- 
dent John Wheeler, Joseph Tracy, and 
others. Fora year he was president of the 
N.E. Alumni association of the University. 

He was married January 14, 1858 to Ann 
Eliza Hoyt of New Haven, Vt., who died 
at Monson, March 11, 1883. His second 
wife was Mrs. Louisa J. Workman, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., to whom he was united June 
14, 1887. She survives him. There were 
no children by either marriage. A brother, 
George P. Byington, graduated in the class 
of 1863, and is now a minister in Westport, 
Mass. A sister, Mrs. T. B. Barney, lives — 
in Burlington, at 213 S. Prospect St. It 
was to this beloved sister that he dedicated 
his last historical volume. 7 

His Alma Mater recognized his ability by 
conferring at the Commencement in 1890, 
the honorary degree of Doetor of Divinity. 
The regular observance of Founder’s Day 
was inaugurated by him in an address given 
at the Billings Library on the evening of 
May 1, 1894. 

Mr. Byington spent a good part of Wed- 
nesday, May 1L5th, at the Congregational 
Library in Boston, leaving only to attend 
the reunion of the Andover alumni at the 
Bellevue hotel. In the evening he was 
present at a meeting at the Tremont Tem- 
ple, here he seemed as cheerful as ever. — 
The next morning the end came suddenly, 
of heart failure. The interment took place 
at New Haven, Vt., May 2 Ist. 


Se Sie SE Se 
The University of California recently 


won an athletic meet and tennis tourna- 
ment from Leland Stanford University. 
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Changed in Telling. 


: A clergyman was sent for suddenly to 
visit a cottage, where he found a man sick 
in bed. ; 
_ “Well, my good man,” said the pastor 
| “what induced you to send for me?” 

The invalid, who was rather deaf, called 
- to his wife: “What does he say ?” 

_ “He says,” shouted the woman, “what in 
: the deuce did you send for him for.”——Hx 
: 


a al 


EXCHANGES. 


1 As the Scribe looks upon the motley ar- 
_ray of exchanges which are on the table, 
he thinks of what a task it would be to 
read them all in such a way as to be able 
to give a fair estimate of their comparative 
value. But comparison is neither neces 
sary nor advisable. True it is that some 

are exceedingly poor, while others are ex- 

ceedingly good, but we must consider the 
conditions under which they are produced. 

y poor production does not necessarily in- 

: dicate poor effort. We can have an ideal 
"standard of judgment, but while we enjoy 

; those papers which approach most nearly 

_ to that standard, there is every reason why 


_we should encourage those who have not 
y 


Women in college journalism have 
proven their right to recognition. We 
have always believed this to be true as we 
have received each month, the exchanges 

from our leading women’s colleges, but we 
are now more firmly convinced than ever. 
The Inlander for May appears as a 
woman’s edition. It is full of just the 
right kind of reading matter. We were 
interested in reading the editorial on pro- 
fessionalism in college journalism. This 
uggested something new to us. From our 


é 


i 


own experience, and what we can judge of 
others, we are persuaded that profession- 
alism rarely enters into the sphere of col- 
lege journalism, unless you consider it pro- 
fessionalism when the editors realize a few 
paltry dollars from the publication of their 
paper. We certainly have enough of the 
most pronounced amateurism to deal with. 


Classical students ‘will be interested in 
reading an article in the Harvard Monthly 
The 
same paper contains also a good story, 
“ How the Bar X lost their Fence.” We 
clip the following poem : 


for April entitled, “ Aristophanes.” 


SECRET SORROW. 


At times the bird that seems of all most gay 
And seems to spend its life in naught but song 
And, decked in brilliant colors, all the day 
Through sunlit groves flits carelessly along, 
Will bear some deep cut wound beneath its wing 
Which its gay plumage and glad note conceal 
From all the other birds that hear it sing. 


But when, at nightfall, all the throng depart 
And all the peopled thicket is at rest, 
It can no longer play its merry part 
And toils alone to some deserted nest, 
To there sob out the anguish of its pain 
In a wild plaint that others never know, 
Until at last the dawn returns again. 


—Williams Lit. 


The Occrdent comes to us across the con- 
tinent breathing a certain air of enthusi- 
asm that is good to see. It contains good 


subject matter, but we wonder at its being 


printed with such poor type. 


We have among our exchanges a large 
number of preparatory school papers and 
they are by no means passed by unheeded. 
We are pleased to note how favorably the 
papers from Vermont schools compare 


with those of other states. 
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Cups were awarded to the best punter, 
drop, and place kicker, in the spring foot- 
ball practice at Harvard. 


On Friday, May 31, and Saturday, June 
1, the Pan-American Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Championships will be held on the 
Stadium which has been prepared on the 
grounds of the Buffalo Exposition. 
will be the usual track and field events 


There 


which are open to all amateur undergrad- 
uates of the colleges of the United States. 
HDA Se 


AD NIGHT. 


All, all is still on the rolling plain. 
The grass but stirs in rythmic sleep. 

And all night long the wind has lain 
Entranced upon the breathful deep. 


The stars rain down their radiance bright 
On bush and bow—a silver shower 
That tinges with a mellow light 
The perfumed dreams of every flower. 
All things enwrapt in hallowed peace, 
With sweet forgetfulness are blest, 
Only my memories may not cease, 
Only my spirit finds no rest. 


—The Morning Side. 


ORCERSTRA 5 


78 State ae - - tet N. y. 
FURNISHED MUSIC 
Union College, ’91 to 01. Williams College, ’91 to ’01 
Cornell Univ., ’9 to ’99.. Hamilton College,’90 to’01. 
Colgate Univ., ’94 to 701. Univ. of Vt., ’98 to ’01. 
Gov.’s Mansion, ’94 to ’01. 


THE LANE STABLES 


C. M. SMITH, Proprietor. 
Fine Single and Double Turnouts. 
161 St. Paul St., two doors below Van Ness. 


WANTED. 


YOUR PATRONAGE for the BEST and 
MOST LIBERAL Life and Accident 
Insurance Policies. You can save 
money by placing your business 
with 


GEO. B,: STRATTON, 
OVER HOWARD BANK. 


Imperial Wheels 


Nee — The Line that Pleases. 


Faculty: and students will 


do well to investigate this 


line of wheels before buying. 


JOHN M. WHEELER, 


LOCAL AGENT. 


A complete laboratory. 

Used in the Burlington High School. 
Endorsed by science teachers everywhere. 
Write for catalogue and book of testimonials. 


ea SF THE CROWELL APPARATUS CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASTERN OFFICE, HAMILTON, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Exs. “These are the times that try 
men’s souls,” remarked Thomas Paine as he 
spoke of the little difference in opinion 
that arose in 1775. 
were he about to enter upon the labors of 
the next two weeks, is a matter of theory. 
As he was a strong-minded citizen, we sup- 
pose that he would buckle down to the task 
in hand, pass his examinations, and have his 
coming vacation free from anxiety. Such 
at least is the aim of the Cynic editorial 


What Paine would say: 


staff. From the poetical editor down to 
the official towel, in this respect our hopes 
and ambitions are the same. 

Examinations are time-honored institu- 
tions. As far back as the history of educa- 
tion runs, these trying ordeals are to be 
found. They purport to be the means of 
determining whether or no a student is fa- 
miliar with the matter in hand, and for a 
long time their usefulness was unquestioned. 

In these later days, doubts of their utility 
have arisen. It has been questioned as to 
whether passing an examination is proof 
positive of the student’s having satisfacto- 
rily done the work required of him to do. 
In order to discuss the matter more intelli- 
gently, let us look for a little at the various 
kinds of students who are interested in the 
subject. 

There are in every college three classes 
of students; the unusually bright, the me- 
diocre, and the dull. The first named gen- 
erally glance at their books from time to 
time but grind furiously for examinations. 
The second class is, as a rule, an industri- 
ous body. They prepare their recitations 
conscientiously and are ready to meet the 
examinations without fear. The third 
class deserves our sympathy because they 
often study hard and long, yet are confused 
in the final questioning and their half year’s 
work goes for naught. Upon them, falls 
the weight of the system with the greatest 
force. In the ranks of the bright men too, 
consternation is often apparent when the 
marks come in. ‘Too often they slight their 
work saying that they will attend to it later. 
The time finally comes and they find that 


they have more than they can do. 
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Yet the system of examinations has its 
It insures at least one review of 
the subject before it is finally dropped. But 
were a few changes made in the method, we 
Were 


monthly tests held and the marks given, 


merits. 


think it would be still more useful. 


then each student would know his standing 
in the various departments of the subject, 
and be able to review and strengthen him- 
self along the lines of his especial weakness. 
The daily marks should also be included in 
making up the average and the final report 
would be a just statement of the student’s 
work for the term. 


* * x 


As we have, in the above, so deftly carved 
the whole student body into three classes, 
let us look at them for a moment and try to 
determine what the future may have in 
store for them. 

As. regards the unusually bright; they 
are generally failures, they begin college 
well, they study for a time, then they begin 
to become negligent, their work is laid aside 
and they interest themselves in the thousand 
and one other things attendant on college 
life. They are over-confident of their own 
powers and,when too late, awake to find that 
they have failed. Very rarely do we find 
a student in this class; one who really works 
and works hard, but when we do we find a 
manof note. These are among the men who 
excel as authors, as statesmen, and in other 
departments of life that call for quick and 
well-stocked brains. But, as we said before, 
such men as these are the exceptions to the 
rule. The men who generally lead their 
classes are those with less talent, but who 
have better improved the talents they had. 

Of the second class, it has been said that, 
“God love them best and so made more of 
of them.” Generally they work harder be- 
cause they have not the fertility of resources 


in dodging their daily recitations that the 
brighter men employ. Having studied from 
necessity, they finally study from desire and 
so develop into strong men; the teachers, 
preachers, and professors of the land. 
Should one in this class become lazy and 
neglectful, his descent is rapid for he has 
little, within or without, to hold him in es- 
teem or popular favor. 

The third class, we may again subdivide 
into two branches: the dull, and those asleep. 
For the first, there is little hope. Sometimes 
they are aided by the sympathyof their in- 
structors and are consequently helped 
through theircourse. Such help is of little 
value to them in the long run, for when 
they mingle with the rest of the world, they 
find little compassion. The survival of the 
fittest is the world’s creed to-day and the 
helpless are crushed without regard or com- 
ment. Providence has kindly blessed the 
world by making a man’s ambitions in pro- 
portion to his talents and so these unfortu- 
nates live contentedly in their station of 
life, whatever it may be. For them, too 
difficult examinations are a warning against 
too lofty aspirations. 

These are the 
men who are not interested in their work 


The sleepers are many. 


yet have a decided bent for something in 
which they may succeed. If they are for- 
tunate enough to find their special work, 
they acquire activity and the world marvels 
at their doing. But, as often happens, if they 
do not find the employment for which they 
are suited, they become the idle, the va- 
grants of the world, and sleep away their 
lives unhonored and unknown. 


* * * 


In making these divisions, we have paid 
no attention to wealth or social position. 
Money or “pull” will not supply brains. 
Reputation cannot replace character. So- 
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cial preferment is as gay as the iridescent 
tints of the bubble; and about as valuable. 
The secret judgment of the present as well 
as the future is based upon the man himself, 
and nothing else will avail. 

Hence the entire scheme of education 
rests upon one thing ; the unfolding of one’s 
own individuality, the development of char- 
acter. For this purpose is it that college 
requirements are enlarged every year; the 
standard of education continually mount- 
ing higher. Examinations aid this move- 
ment for they sort the tares from the wheat, 
restraining the useless material from clog- 
ging the growth of that which is destined 
to mature and fructify. 

i 
The High School. 


of late that an element of discord seems to 


We have noticed 


be creeping in to disturb the relationships 
between the University and the High School. 
We do not believe that this feeling has aris- 
en so much through the students of the two 
institutions, but through the too freely ex- 
pressed opinions of outside friends. We 
know that in the University, there is, as a 
rule, only the kindliest feelings entertained 
for the students of the Edmunds High. We 
are not only willing to concede, but glad to 
speak of the merits of their different organ- 
izations. The High School Annual was an 
excellent little volume. The Register is a 
bright readable little paper and compares 
favorably with any preparatory school paper 
on our exchange list. As to the base-ball 
team, we have nothing but praise to offer. 
We are not jealous, but proud of them, and 
hope that the relationships between the 
high school and college will be of such har- 
monious nature that we will later have the 
High School’s best aid, both along literary 
and athletic lines. In fact, the Cynic re- 
gards anything other than the most friendly 


feeling between the two institutions as being 
With niutual 
sympathy and support, both can do far bet- 
ter work than could exist with relationships 


of a highly foolish nature. 


other than the most amiable. 
SESE SK Oe 


Boating. As we pick up the papers of 
our larger colleges and read of the work of 
the different crews, we cannot but feel a 
regret because of the aquatic advantages 
which Vermont possesses but which have 
never been utilized. Here we have at our 
very doors a lake better suited to rowing 
than is possessed by any other college in the 
country. And yet the reason for our never 
having improved these opportunities is very 
easy to understand ; it costs too much. We 
have often been asked why Vermont did 
not have a crew, and our answer has always 
been the same; we couldn’t afford it. The 
other day, we met a man who had a new 
idea upon the subject and that was securing 
aid from the city. . 

Now at the first glance this appears pre- 
posterous, and yet it is not so much so as it 
seems. The population of Burlington is 
chiefly commercial, and anything which 
tends to bring outsiders into the city is a 
benefit to it. Money has been laid out in 
other ways for this puz,ose, why would it 
not be better spent along athletic lines? A 
single regatta of the Poughkeepsie nature 
would bring more money into the town than 
all the street fairs that could be devised. 
Money is spent upon the parks and concerts 
and everything is done to attract sightseers 
and customers. Yet the city does nothing 
to attract people in the way the twentieth 
century world is most easily attracted: 
through athletics. To try the experiment 
would do no harm, and we would be glad 
to see enough money from outside sources 
come in to enable the students to maintain 
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a crew and hold an annual regatta upon 
Lake Champlain. 


DOBRA 


Athletics. The base-ball season is nearly 
over and we do not wish to lose the oppor- 
tunity to say a little more regarding the 
work of the team. They have not been 
successful, and yet they have. They have 
not won many games, but generally they 
have done the next best thing, and come as 
near to winning as possible. At any rate, 
they played good ball, and that was what 
we wanted to see. To lose by a score of 
3—4 or 8-9 is not a disgrace, and we do not 
think we have any reason to be ashamed of 
the season. To be sure, we hope next year 
that fortune will be more lenient and the 
scores will be modified a little, but great 
results always require small beginnings. At 
the commencement of the season we had, 
practically, to start anew. Last year’s fail- 
ure was not an easy thing to overcome, and 
it has only been through the untiring indus- 
try and patience of manager Brand and 
captain Wasson, coupled with the support 
of the student body, that the season has 
passed as successfully as it has. Now we 


are started again, the thing to do is to keep 


at it, and next year we may tell a different 


story. Instead of our being obliged to can- 
cel games this season, we have been able to 
give the visiting teams the best that. the city 
afforded. On the other hand, Wesleyan 
cancelled one game preferring to arrange a 
date with another member of the triangular 
Tufts 
also cancelled, giving as a reason the rain 
and the consequent muddiness of the ground. 


league of which she is a member. 


We mention this because it was reported at. 


Boston that we were at fault. This is not 


true. ‘Tufts would probably have won, but, 


had it not been for their telegram calling 


the game off, they would have had a chance 
to try. 


* * * 


The recent tennis tournament between 
Dartmouth and Vermont was an interest- 
ing affair. The play. was fast and steady 
and we won because our boys played the 
game and fought to a finish. Tennis is by 
no means as easy as it looks, and our cred- 
itable showing should awaken our college 
On both sides the par- 
ticipants were clean, manly fellows and the 
tournament was free from any incident that 
might tend to disturb the peaceful relation- 
Dartmouth de- 
serves to be complimented on the class of 
fellows she possesses, if the men who have 
represented her in tennis, are fair samples 
of the student body. 


interest and pride. 


ship between the colleges. 


* * * 


The football schedule—which is printed 
on another page of the Cynic—is one which 
means work for the team. Itis excellently 
arranged, giving time for recuperation be- 
tween the hard games. If we brace up 
and go at it man fashion, we can make 
next year’s showing a very creditable one, 
but anything other than our best efforts — 
It stands every. 
man in hand then to do his best. If, dur- 
ing the summer, a student of.football pro- 


means our annihilation. 


clivities is found, we should use every 
honorable means to get him to come to 
Vermont. Such names and _ addresses 
should be sent to Capt. Straight and M’e’r. 
Peck. It would, also, be an excellent idea 
for the team to come back a week or two 
A week well spent 
at the beginning of the season is worth two 
later. We have the chance of our lives 


before college opens. 


next season, let us improve it. 


One word more and we are through. We 
have discussed the different teams; what 
they have and what they ought to do. The 
next question is, where are they to do these 
things? This brings up the subject of an 
athletic field. Our gymnasium is progres- 
sing finely, but that is not all that is required. 
_ Men cannot do everything ina gymnasium. 
We need an athletic field before we can get 
the best results from the gymnasium. It 
would not cost a great deal to have the 
campus leveled, drained, and rolled. Such 
an improvement is not a luxury but a ne- 
: cessity. ‘Teams generally are influenced by 
_ the grounds on which they play. If they 
are accustomed to practise in a meadow or 
a back-yard, their playing bears the back- 
yard stamp. For proof of this, observe 
: Syracuse. Since their new field has been 
put in, their teams have steadily im- 
proved. On such elegant grounds, they 
_ would be ashamed to put forth any but their 
_ best efforts. We hope that our new im- 
provements will not stop with the gymnasium 
; but that we will find, on returning next fall, 
: that our campus has been transformed from 
-arough, muddy bit of pasture into an ath- 
_letie field worthy of the University. 


He He He HS 


The Green-Room in Fiction. 


By considering two traits in the human 
intellect, we may divide all mankind some- 
_ what roughly into three classes; first, just 

ordinary men, who have reason without im- 
agination ; secondly, the insane, who have 
imagination without reason; thirdly, the 
geniuses, who have imagination and reason. 
To geniuses then, especially to writers, falls 
the duty of supplying to the greater part 
of the human race their imagination; of 
originating for them their intellectual recre- 
ation; of collaborating with them in the 
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play of their minds. Now when we were 
children we often played make-believe. 
Some of us were adepts at it. We were 
the sole orphan children of billionaires ; we 
had fairy god-mothers ; we were kings and 
queens: a corner of a rail fence was a pal- 
ace; we ate sawdust pies at king’s feasts. 
He who could most easily forget the real- 
ity, could pretend most effectually. In a 
manner very similar, the originator of our 
brain plays takes us from the real world and 
transports us, our thoughts, into a fictitious 
world, introducing us to new people, ac- 
quainting us with new scenes and experi- 
ences 

In their methods of doing this there en- 
ters in one great difference between writers ; 
one may choose to remain incognito, he 
may pass out of himself entirely into the dra- 


matic spirit, becoming part of his own cre- 


ations and nothing in himself; while an- 


other may refuse to face himself, preferring 
to hold a position of physical reality in the 
mind of the reader. Contrary to our first 
thoughts it is the romantic novelist who is 
thus un-egotistical, and it is the realist who 
This may be 

The oldest 


form is by means of an introduction, or an 


takes us into his confidence. 
done in a multitude of ways. 


appendix, at which Charles Reade was an 
adept and in which he stated his views at 
length. Fielding introduces himself over 
and over again in prefaces. Trollope keeps 
us constantly in mind of himself by stop- 
ping us on every page for a friendly chat. 
A still more common form and oneof which 
hardly a writer is not at times guilty, is 
speaking in the disguise of a character. 
The realistic novel began with Fielding, 
and Fielding was one who. felt that the 
pleasure of a story was greatly enhanced by 
a close acquaintance with the writer. 
No fault can be found with his portrayal of 
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characters, for they are set forth with every 
detail by one with an accurate knowledge 
and some sympathy ; but the writer will not 
efface himself. He wants us to remember 
that he has put a quantity of little brain 
puppets on the stage and he is pulling the 
strings which make them dance. In his 
preface,—and there is one for every other 
chapter, and when he omits one he excuses 
himself, promising us one very soon—he 
explains just what he is going to do, why 
he wants to do it, and how that deed is to 
be done. He seems to take us in a friendly 
way by the arm and introduce us to each 
one of his characters, commenting confi- 
dentially in our ear on their several vices 
and virtues. Afraid we will not see the 
morals, though they all have sign boards, he 
stops us to point them out. He has his 
own conscience about this. “Reader,” he 
says,——he calls us all readers indiscriminate- 
ly,—“Reader, I think proper, before we 
proceed any farther together, to acquaint 
thee, that I intend to digress throughout 
this whole history as often as I see occasion, 
of which I am myself a better judge than 
any pitiful critic whatever.” If you find 
yourself becoming interested in one of 
these friends he at once suspects it and 
brings you back to himself with some such 
words as these; “Reader, take care. I 

thee to the 
hill as Mr. All- 
how to get thee down 
without breaking thy neck I do not well 
know. However let us e’en venture to 
slide down together, for Miss Bridget rings 
her bell and Mr. Allworthy is summoned to 
breakfast where I must attend and, if you 
please, shall be glad of your company.” 
Again after a lengthy moral discussion, he 
concludes: “I ask pardon for this short 
appearance by way of chorus on the stage. 


have unadvisedly led 
top of as 


worthy’s and 


high a 


It is in reality for my own sake, that while 
Iam discovering the rock on which inno- 
cence and goodness split, I may not be mis- 
understood to recommend the very means 
to my readers by which I intend to show 
And this, as I 
could not prevail on any of my actors to 
speak, I was myself obliged to declare.” 

In Scott we have nothing like this. He 
may change dates indiscriminately and give 
his historical characters traits they never 
thought to have, but he throws over all 
such an illusionary web with alternate 
meshes of fact and fancy that we never 
think to question reality. In Dumas and 
Ainsworth, Scott’s followers, and like him 
romantic and historical writers, no pains 
are spared to make the reader feel the 
truth of the story. And our later day 
James in this age of specialty obligingly 
publishes his thoughts on fiction in a separ- 
ate volume and does not attempt to make a 
novel serve a two fold purpose of a story 
and a treatise. . 


them they will be undone. 


Charles Reade never forgot two things ; 
first that he was a play-wright before he 
was a novelist, and for this reason every- 
thing is sacrificed to a striking dramatic 
situation ; secondly, that he had battles to 
fight, and these causes included every ex- 
isting form of social, religious and political 
law or custom. His methods of work were 
wonderful. He cut out articles from news- 
papers and magazines and arranged them 
in a great number of immense books and 
from such materials he obtained the es- 
sence of his stories.’ True local color was 
a hobby with him. Other writers are glad 
to tell us of the fragrance and luxuriance of 
tropical flowers. But Reade says: “The 
flowers in Australia make a point of not 
smelling, and the bushes that nobody ex- 
pects to smell or wants to smell, they smell 
lovely.” } 
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All his characters are created to ex- 
pound his doctrines. Above all he never 
lets us forget for an instant that books do 
not create themselves, moreover that Charles 
Reade was a writer, and his books were all 
written with a purpose well in mind. As 
he says in one of his novels: “I have 
taken a few undeniable truths out of many, 
and have labored to make my readers real- 
ize those appalling facts of the day, which 
most men know, but not one in a thousand 
comprehend, and not one in a hundred 
thousand realizes, until fiction which is the 
highest, widest, greatest and noblest of all 
arts, comes to the aid, studies, penetrates, 
digests the hard facts of chronicles and 
blue-books and makes their dry bones live.” 

Trollope, in his autobiography, has let us 
know many of the secrets of his authorship. 
At five-thirty every morning, including 


Sundays, he was accustomed to sit down to 


his desk with his watch before him, meas- 
uring out so many words to a page and two 
hundred and fifty words every quarter of 
an hour. He could write anywhere, alone, 
' or in a crowd, under all conditions. “To 
me,” he says, “It would not be more absurd 
if the shoemaker were to wait for inspira- 
‘tion, or the tallow-chandler for the divine 
moment of melting. I was once told that 
the surest aid to writing a book was a piece 
of cobbler’s wax on my chair.” 

With such a method we could expect 
nothing but extreme practicality in his 
books. He leaves excitement and dramatic 
effects for others. 
and martyrdom he avoids. The author 
talks over with the reader these mutual 
friends and discloses his indifference as to 
the outcome of the whole. He has an un- 
pleasant habit of counselling the reader 
against all excitement also by reminding 
him it is only a story and the originator 


Superhuman villanies . 


In Barchester Towers afte 
describing the courtship of Eleanor Bold 
he says he might have made her act differ- 
ently but if he had, he would have had no 
story to tell. 
give his people peculiar and suggestive 
names. He hasa Dr. Pessimist, Dr. Fill- 
grave, Mr. Sentiment, and Mr. Stickatit. 


only a mortal. 


The same trait makes him 


Again when he has got his hero into a pre- 
dicament he rubs his head and calls on 
the reader to help. ‘How shall I sing the 
divine wrath of Mr. Slope, and how in- 
voke the tragic muse to describe the rage 
which swelled the celestial bosom of the 
bishop’s chaplain ? 
by no means befits the low heeled buskin 


Such an undertaking 


of modern fiction. 
to tell with what mighty surgings of the 


We will not attempt 


inner heart Mr. Slope swore to avenge 
himself on the woman who had disgraced 
him, nor will we vainly strive to depict his 
deep agony of soul. There he is, however, 
alone in the garden walk, and we must con- 
trive to bring him out of it.” 

Meredith, a writer unto himself, as far 
removed from the other writers as possible 
—and still be of the same profession—yet 
has some traits in common with them. 
He surrounds his characters with a web of 
fate and then cynically watches them extri- 
cate themselves. He is a psychologist above 
all men and above everything. Like an 
anatomist he puts the victim under the 
knife and then dissects every quiver of the 
nerve, every emotion, every motive, and 
presents them to us with indefatigable de- 
light. He abounds in aphorisms, relying 
on the intelligence of the reader to unravel 
But his own attitude to the world 
predominates the whole. As one critic 
says, ‘‘ He looks on the world as a middle- 
aged spectator,” and what is more unpleas- 
ant he insists upon our looking at it with 


them. 
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“Philosophy bids us see,” he 
says, ‘‘ that we are neither so pretty as rose 
pink nor so repulsive as a dirty drab.” But 
some of his scenes are the finest unrhymed 
poetry. The scene in which Richard Fev- 
erel meets his first love is a little classic, 
and we might imagine that Meredith had 
forgotten his cynicism for a moment, only 
that he has headed the chapter, ‘‘ A diver- 
sion on a penny-whistle.” 
Now is this artistic ? 


his eyes. 


Is not a work of 
fiction marred by shattering the illusions 
and giving the whole the tone of the moral 
primer? Taine answers 


“What is a novelist ?” in this way: 


the question, 
pb 
my opinion he is a psychologist, who natur- 
ally and involuntarily sets psychology at 
work, he is nothing else nor more. He 
loves to picture feelings, to perceive their 
connections, their precedents, their conse- 
quences, and he indulges in this pleasure. 
In his eyes they are forces having various 
directions and magnitudes. When a man 
has real character, a real power, his book is 
himself. A man must hold his art serious- 
ly, himself as nothing, only the vehicle, 
the machine, the loom, through which pass 
the strands of emotion, or experiences of 
passion, of human comedy and tragedy, to 
be woven into a web of life.” 

If a writer wants to tell of himself, why 
not write an autobiography ? If he feels 
like story writing, why let him write a 
story, and not combine the two, since the 
result is confusing and far from satisfac- 
tory. If the author does not want us to be- 
lieve in his story, why not give it a sub- 
title, ‘‘ This is a fable,” that we may shun 
it and avoid disappointment ? Some would 
have the novelist a minor providence, met- 
ing out to human nature in fiction what 
they are deprived of in real life, to the 
wicked, punishment; to the, virtuous pros- 
perity. They crave happiness at any cost 


at the end of the story. The portioning 
out, at the last, of a host of prizes, pensions, 
husbands, wives, babies, millions, appended 
paragraphs, and cheerful remarks.” As 
James says, “ To some the ending of the 
novel is like the course of dessert and ices,— 
and the artist in fiction is as a meddlesome 
doctor who forbids such delicacies.” 

But whether or not the writer conceals 
himself in the dramatic spirit, he himself is 
the book. Though he may think he has 
created out of his brain a set of new char- 
acters, he himself isin every one, and it fol- 
lows that the writer who has the widest 
personality contains in himself the greatest 
number of characters. C. 

BeBe sie 
Vermont Yells. 


In arecent issue of the New York Sun, 
the editors have seen fit to devote part of 
their space to the subject of college yells ; 
giving as atheory for their origin, that they 
are a survival of colonial days when sav- 
ages, hungry for scalps—the relic collecting 
mania was even then in vogue, howled their 
words of encouragement from one to an- 
other. The Sun then goes on to say that: 

“As Indians become rarer, the under- 
graduate warwhoop grows more interesting” 
as a sort of survival; and properly trained 
parents will take their children to hear it. 
They are queer bits of patter and howl, 
many of the college “yells,” and a visitor 
from Corea, for instance, would probably 
wonder among what wild tribes he had 
fallen if he went to a football game. ‘Sav- 
ages fighting on the ground; madmen yell- 
ing unintelligibly from the benches,’ might 
be his mistaken description.” 

Whether or no, the college yell might fill 
the visiting Corean with surprise and alarm, 
the average man who has ever spent any 
time at all as a college student cannot fail 
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to be impressed when he hears the war 
whoop of his Alma Mater. Though the 
yell may seem monotonous and solemn to 
those not giving it, it is intended to have an 
encouraging effect on the friend and a de- 
pressing effect on the foe, and to bring vic- 
tory. 

In part, therefore, it belongs to magical 
rhymes, and its potency must not be judged 
by mere volume or well-delivered fire of 
sound. Yelled promiscuously as an expres- 
sion of the majesty and might of a college 
and the prowess and wisdom of the under- 
graduates of that college, it is the song of 
a war chief who also has magical powers 
It is for this reason that at college games, 
be it at home or abroad, that theair is filled 
with the well-known ‘Rah! Rahs!” or other 
expressions of college loyalty and cheer. 
Any one who has heard the Harvard or 
Cornell battle-cry can hardly deny the ef- 
fect that such encouragement has upon the 
heroes who struggle for the honors of their 
college upon the diamond or the gridiron. 

But the reason why we are led to discuss 
the subject is not to write an essay upon 
yells in general, but, if possible, to refute 
a statement in the Zopeka Capital which 
insists that “Eastern college yells are con- 
ventional, monotonous and solemn, as be- 
comes that staid and somnolent section.” 
This is a remarkable statement to make and 
we think that the Zopeka Capital would 
forget the somnolent staidness of the sol 
emn East, if they should happen to hear 
some of the college yells that are not re- 
markable for their excessive convention- 
ality. 

Now there is nothing poetic or especially 
new in the “Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Rah, Vermont, Vermont, Rah, Rah,” that 
is used to incite the Green Mountain boys 
with, at least, a hope of victory, but we do 


feel that the Agricultural department of the 
University have expressed a lively desire 
toward the maintenance of good farming 
in their : 

“Oabbages, carrots, and turnips and greens, 
Plows and harrows and mowing machines, 
Hurrah for Vermont with its pork and its 

beans, 
S. A. C. fertilizers.” 

The third line of the yell might lead the’ 
hearer to imagine that State Agricultural 
College was closely allied to Boston, but 
how would he explain the following effu- 
sion which is used to vent the medical su- 
perfluity of enthusiasm : 


Ro-aW).5t W5) Viy Me. -D., Moet) s, 
Bones, 
Calcaneo—ecuboid, 
Ostragulo-ethmoid, 
Sustantacular-hyoid, 
The Medics are out to-night. 


With the exception of the wildly inco- 
herent, “Ick a dean Ick a dean, Ick a 
dicky Ick a dum” of the Syracuse Medics, 
we regard this as being the most noble ef- 
fort of yellative minds that has come to 
our ears. It was originated in ’97, and was 
intended, as the names plainly show, to 
encourage the players to use both heads and 
At the time 
of its first appearance there had been a 


heels in gaining the victory. 


slight difference in opinion among some of 
the leaders in the Medical college as to 
whom should be the honor of commanding 
the cohorts at a coming ball game. So 
one inventive young genius, now the 
Vermont State Bacteriologist, originated 
the above anatomical model and drilled his 
minions in its use for three days. It was 
their intention to go in a coach and appear 
in all their glory, but the opposing body by 
stealth ran away with the desired vehicle. 


A coach and four were promptly imported 
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from Plattsburg and, to ensure safety the 
coach was slept in the night before the 
game by the indomitable Doctor. The 
next day, the boys appeared in all their 
glory, with the best coach,the finest horses, 
the loudest yell, and the air was filled with 
Sustantacular-hyoid and similar birds of 
prey all the afternoon. Talk about a col- 
lege yell not possessing potency in the 
“ Effete East”; history records that the 
dean wept from pure joy as he first heard 
the howls of delight that came up that af- 
ternoon from his pupils as they sat in state 
We have often 
felt a deep sorrow for Byron that, with a 
mind so acutely sarcastical as his, there 


in their imported carriage. 


were no college annuals in his day wherein 
he might roast and grind his fellow-man. 
We feel a kindred sorrow for Weekanoita 
or some other Tuscarora brave, that he 
was not able to be present and lend his 
voice on that notable occasion. 

Nor have the Vermont engineers been 
lacking in their duty to their vocal cords. 
Feeling their inability to maintain their 
proper rank and station with the other de- 
partments of the school, they deputized 
their most brainy man to prepare for them 
a Shibboleth that would be of aid at all 
times. How well he succeeds appears in 
the following : 

Lemniscata Cycloid, 
Hyperbolic Parabaloid, 
Thermodynamics, 
Applied mechanies, 
Steam boilers, gears, 
Vermont Engineers, 

Wheels. 

Compare that if you will with the— 
“ Rock Chalk, 
Jay Hawk, 
K ATe? 


which our Kansas contemporary insists 


* fails us. 


“Ts a model historically, geologically and 
euphoniously.” By comparison, the Kan- 
sas University model appears as a Y. M. 
C. A. murmur. Nor does the engineering 
slogan exhaust the polysyllabic profundity 
of the somnolent East represented by the 
Vermont students as the following effusion 
will show : 
Hits 01, Hits 01, Hits oi, 

Robbers, thieves, kenoiden, 
Shermalocker, smokum, hokum, gespo- 
kum, Vermont. 


burglars, 


We would like to 
speak of the other yells that belong to the 
college in general and to the classes in par- 
ticular. We would like to speak of the 
class of °95, who found the English insuffi- 
cient and were obliged to return to the origi- 
nal Greek with the— 
TEVTE KAL EVEVHKOVTA, 

U. V. M., U. Via a eee 
of the present freshman and sophomore 
yells; of the Chemistry yell, redolent of 
“Parafuitiose di-methyl,” ete., but time 
One yell we will include as being 
noteworthy, not only because of its euphony 
but for the class which it has the honor to 
represent. 


But we must close. 


It runs as follows: 

Rickety ax, ko wax, ko wax, 
Rickety ax, ko wax, ko wax, 
Hullabaloo, Hurrah, hurroo, 


Vermont, Vermont, 1902. 


DOD US Sh 
JUNE. 


She comes, the year’s fair prophetess, her eyes 
In mystic vision thralled as in a dream 

She sees October’s harvest fields agleam 

With grain now blowing ’neath her sunny skies, 
A sweet mirage of far-off Paradise, 

She hovers round us, and the heavens beam 
Mute benedictions and the soft winds seem 


Antiphonal, with glad-voiced bird replies. 


The heavenly fount of an unending joy 

More true and real than any else beside, 

Because unsullied ; the one pure tune 

Wherein no minor blends its sad alloy— 

Be title, fame and riches all denied, 

What more is needed: I have love and June. 
L. E: Divee. 
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Style Board. 


We take pleasure in printing the follow- 
ing letter from Professor Hills, regarding 
the Style Board used by the Vermont Ex- 
periment Station. 


University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Burlington, Vt., May 29, 1901. 
To the Editor of the Cynic: 


The editorial relating to the experiment 
station style board in your last issue inter- 
ests me. I trust that I may be permitted 
to point ont that you have set up and over- 
thrown a man of straw. You assume that 
the station has issued rules for capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, etc., for general use; 
that, in other words, going quite outside of 
its proper field—investigation and research 
—it has presumed to pose as a dictator to 
the english-writing world in certain mat- 
ters of literary style. You then proceed 
quite justly to show the folly of such an 
attitude. 

This assumption, however, is erroneous 
and, hence, the argument needless. The 
station style board was devised to aid in 
unifying, so far as might be, the typograph- 
ical make-up of the publications of the Ver- 
mont experiment station, and in clarify- 
ing their diction. It has proved serviceable 
to this end to the several University in- 
structors on its staff and to the Free Press 
compositors and proof readers. It has had 
no circulation whatsoever except among 
the station staff and as handed to a few ac- 
quaintances interested in such matters. 
Nothing more than this was contemplated. 
Indeed it is difficult to understand how one 
could read the style board and conceive 
that it had a wider application than this. 
Its examples of usage are all technical, and 


its entire spirit and verbiage hints that it 
was meant solely as a convenience to the 
station in its work of publication. 

Your editorial intimates that the style 
board counsels the use of phonetic spelling. 
Matters of spelling are not considered 
therein. It takes up capitalization, punctu- 
ation, use of italics, cuts, tabular matter, 
footnotes,selection of type and classification 
of matter,—and nothing more. 

The only point wherein the style board 
is justly open to criticism concerns its 
scheme for capitalization. ‘Capitals are 
to be used only when plainly required.” 
The tendency of the times is in the direc- 
tion of decapitalization. There is not 
wanting the best of authority for the some- 
what extreme ground taken by the style 
board in this matter. It seems fairly safe 
to predict that the not distant future will 
see marked advance in this direction. Yet, 
as every rule has its exception, I have con- 
strued this dictum somewhat liberally and 
have as yet never failed to employ as big 
an A as I could command when the word 
American was used as an adjective, even 
while I lower-cased english, mexican and 
foreign nations generally. 

It may not be amiss to remark in con- 
clusion that the Vermont station did not 
originate the idea of a style board. It 
simply got up one of its own for its own 
use. All well regulated newspaper offices 
and publishing houses have their own style 
boards and their use contributes much to 
the promotion of that individuality which 
marks the style and press work of each. 
Indeed,it might not be a bad idea for the 
Cynic to have a style board. 

JoserpH L. Hints. 


In commenting upon this letter we should 
say that while the Style Board may be of 
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service to the experiment station, it does 
not seem to be in favor among the other 
instructors of the University. Also, judg- 
ing by their remarks upon the subject, we 
do not think that the Free Press composi- 
tors and proof-readers are sufficiently grate- 
ful for the aid it offers. We did not intend 
to make any personal attack in the editorial 
of May 27, but merely to discountenance 
anything which tended to lower the stand- 
ard of English composition in any depart- 
ment of the University. Hence the disap- 
probation expressed concerning the code of 
rules, appropriately set forth by the experi- 
ment station. 
i a 


The 1902 Ariel. 


After some delay, caused by an unfor- 
tunate combination of circumstances, the 
1902 Arzel is expected to appear about the 
middle of this month. Ifthe maxim that 
anticipation exceeds realization be true, we 
have already had our fullshare of enjoy- 
ment from this book. | 

The volume as it lies before us shows a 
very attractive cover, being bound in red 
cloth, with an appropriate cover-design 
showing the outline of the main college 
buildings. The lettering is stamped upon 
the front in dark green. 

The book is dedicated to Judge Horace 
Henry Powers, of the class of 1856. A 
biographical sketch of Judge Powers by 
the Rev. S. L. Bates, ’57, does tribute to 
the recipient of the dedication. 

The first of the book contains the names 
and pictures of the faculty, various student 
organizations, and the usual statistical in- 
formation concerning the past college year. 
The value of the Avvzel as an authentic rec- 
ord has always been recognized. The class 
organizations appear as usual, and are ac- 
companied by editorials of unusual vivacity. 


new gymnasium. 


The literary portion of the book contains 
numerous stories and poems, of varying 
merit. Professor Tupper contributes a 
pleasing sketch bearing the title, “The 
Epistle of Susanna.” An article by Presi- 
dent Buckham discusses the subject of the 
Among the alumni con- 
tributors are Strickland, 94; Colburn, *96; 
Goodrich, ’96 ; and Daniels, 799. A new 
song with music appears, entitled, ‘‘ Old 
Vermont ;” the words being by Strickland, 
94, the music by Dr. Prescott Lee Breton, 
Columbia, 94. The undergraduates have 
contributed quite liberally, especially in 
verse. 

Following the literary matter a varied 
assortment of grinds appear, which run the 
scale from those intended to produce sub- 
cutaneous irritation to harmlessly innocu- 
ous ones. 

The photographie work of the volume 
is worthy of commendatory notice. Ks- 
pecially isthis true of the pictures of the 
faculty and juniors, and of some of the 
views about college. Typographically the 
pages are by no means free from errors, 
but this may be in part explained by the 
inconvenience of having the printing done 
out of town. 

The Avved is always a source of interest, 
and should be in the hands of every stu- 
dent as a record, as a souvenir,and as a dis- © 
tinctively college publication. 


¢¢¢ 


The recent contest of the Northern 
Orelorical League was won by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The League is com- 
posed of the following universities: Chi- 


cago, lIowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North 


western, Oberlin and Wisconsin. 
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ABOUT GOLLECE 


Prof. N. F. Merrill spent Sunday, June 
2d,in Boston. 


C. H. Waddell 02 is suffering froma 
sprained wrist. 

F. B. Gill Ex.-’08, visited friends about 
college last week. 

Hopkins, Medic ’02, 
in Boston last week. 


spent several days 


Lyman Brooks Ex.-00, visited friends 
-about college last week. 


Rev. Mr. Mead spoke before the Y. M. 
C. A. Tuesday, May 21. 


The battalion was reviewed and _ in- 


_ spected Tuesday by Capt. Bailey. 


Dr. Briggs will accept a position in 
Western Reserve University next year. 


Prof. Perkins has received an offer of 
the professorship of the new chair of ar- 
cheeology at Andover, Mass. 


The Freshman base ball team defeated 
the Sophomores by a score of 5 to 4 on 
Monday, June 3. Batteries, 
Macrae, Wallace and Abbott. 


About 40 couples attended the Military 
Hop on the evening of Wednesday, May 
29th. Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Hawley and 
‘Prof. and Mrs. Howes received. 


Soule and 


A base ball team representing Converse 
Hall, met defeat at the hands of a team 
from the ‘ Mill” on Memorial day by a 


score of 7-4. Again on Friday, the 31st, 
they were defeated by an “ Aggie-gation” 
from the Experiment Station. 


The Vermont Chapter of the Phi Delta 
Fraternity held a dance on the evening of 


June 4th, in the Howard Relief Hall. 


A party of 25, composed of members of 
the Sigma Nu Fraternity and ladies, chap- 
eroned by Mrs. G. W. Morrow, chartered 
the Mariquita for a pleasure sail Saturday 
afternoon andevening. ‘The trip included 
points of interest along the lake shores and 
aride up Otter Creek, 
ington by moonlight. 


returning to Burl- 


The young ladies of Grass Mount enter- 
tained about 125 of their friends from the 
city and University very pleasantly May 
25. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Buckham, Mrs. Butterfield, Mrs. Howes 
and Mrs. Norton, the matron at Grass 
Mount. Refreshments were served and 
the latter part of the evening was given up 
to dancing. 

Regarding the work of the University of 
Vermont infantry battalion, little need be 
said. The appearance inade in the Memorial 
Day parade was an excellent one and re- 
flects credit upon Major Smalley. The an- 
nual inspection, which came off June 5th, 
was satisfactory to Captain Bailey, and he 
complimented the commander upon the 
work for the past year. During the inspec- 
tion Major Smalley was in command of the 
battalion, -while the companies were com 
manded by Capts. Grout, Perry, Reed and 
McKellow. The military property was all 
accounted for and in good condition. 


SE a ES SE 
DEATH OF PROFESSOR BARBOUR. 


A despatch from Minneapolis, received 
by President Buckham on Tuesday last, 
brought the sad news of the death in that 
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city that morning of Prof. Volney Giles 
Barbour, who has been so long connected 
with the University. He was compelled 
to relinquish his work early in the fall 
term. After afew weeks’ stay in a local 
sanitarium, he went tospend the rest of the 
college year with his adopted daughter, 


Mrs. George B. Lane. 


ported that he was slowly gaining in health; 


It liad been re- 


_and there ‘was hope that he would be able 
to resume his teaching next year. 

Prof. Barbour was graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School in 1867. In the 
fall of 1869 he came to Burlington to take 
charge of the department of Civil Engin- 
eering, and the thirty-two years which 
have succeeded have been filled with most 
faithful and efficient service of the Univer- 
sity. In additon to the work of his chair, 
he has superintended the construction of 
most of the University buildings erected 
or remodelled in the last twenty years, a 
charge which has sometimes over-taxed his 
strength. From 1873 he had supervision 
of all University buildings and grounds. 
For two years he was Professor of Sanitary 
Science in the Medical College. In 1893 
he was made Professor of Mechanics and 
Bridge Engineering, and the next year was 
promoted to be Dean of the Department of 
Engineering. In 1887 the 
ferred on him the degree of C. E., a too 


trustees con- 


long delayed acknowledgement of his 
scientific attainments and skill as an in- 
structor. 

Mr. Barbour was born in Connecticut in 
1842, and consequently was but 59 years 
old at his death. 
tific course, he 
through the civil war in the Fifth Connect- 


Before taking his scien- 
served as a volunteer 


icut regiment. He was city engineer of 
Burlington for four years, and school com- 


missioner for four years. He was the civil 


engineer employed by the commissioners 
inestablishing the boundary line between 
Vermont and Massachusetts in 1896, and 
for several years was connected with the 
U. 8. Geodetic Survey. He superin- 
tended the construction of the Y. M. CO. A. 
building in this city, and if memory does 
not fail us, of the Mary Fletcher Hospital 
also, and was often consulted by citizens 
who were intending to build. He was one 
of the leading founders and supporters of 
the Berean Baptist church. His second 
wife was a granddaughter of President 
Wheeler, and daughter of Lewis H. 
Wheeler of the class of 1853. She died 
several years ago, leaving a young son who 
is now living, we believe, in Minneapolis 
with Mrs. Lane. 

Prof. Barbour as a scholar was accurate ; 
as a teacher, well equipped and inspiring ; 
faithful in every relation of life ; an exem- 
plary and consistent Christian. His loss 
will be seriously felt, not in the depart- 
ment only, but in the counsels of the facul- 
ty, and in the practical administration of 
college affairs. hy 


AES 
Bryn Mawr Stories. 


An excellent volume, entitled Bryn 
Mawr Stories, has been published by Misses 
Morris and Congdon, two members of the 
class of 1900. The book is tastefully de- 
signed and is an attempt to portray some 
of the typical scenes of Bryn Mawr life. 
To show the college unity in diversity, the 
selections from 
stories written by the Alumnae and under- 
graduates. 
clearly set forth the spirit of college life at 
Bryn Mawr. Such books are a benefit to 
the University from which they come. 
They tend to awaken interest in the older 


editors have made ten 


The stories are well-chosen and 


score even. 
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graduates and to connect them more closely 
with the life of their University ; hencethe 
Cynic takes pleasure in commending this 
little production. The book should be in- 
teresting to all lovers of college life and 
especially so to those who are in any way 
connected with Bryn Mawr. 
DEBE ES Ie 


Beseeese ee ek 


Pesce 


The Home Tournament. 


‘The University of Vermont has had three 
dual tennis tournaments during the last 
three years. The first year both Bowdoin 
and Vermont secured 10 points, the latter 
winning the last point which tied the score. 
A year ago “history repeated itself” and 
the result of the Vermont-Dartmouth tour- 
nament was another tie, Vermont again 
capturing the last point which made the 
This spring the points did not 
run as evenly, the score standing 11 to 5 in 
favor of Vermont when the tournament had 
to be stopped on account of rainy weather 
and the Boston intercollegiate tennis tour- 
nament, which would not permit the play- 
ers to stay. 

The tournament began on Tuesday, May 
21, the visitors capturing two of the three 
matches played. The first match was be- 
tween Fitts and Wadleigh. The Dartmouth 
man showed himself to be a steady player ; 
he did not play a swift game but was sure 
Fitts 
had a stroke which was effectual when used. 
Wadleigh played a hesitating game allow- 
ing his opponent to get to the net when he 


to return any ball within his reach. 


would try to pass him with his stroke, but 
could not succeed. The result was that 
Fitts won out 6-3, 6-4. 

The match between Miller and Merrill 
was somewhat of a surprise. Merrill is a 
left handed player, playing a swift game 
and running to the net a good deal. Miller 
showed in his first match that he is capable 
of playing a fast, steady game. During his 
match with Merrill he was at no time in 
danger of being beaten, and won, 6-3, 6-2. 

Fitts played Ufford and defeated him, 
6-4, 6-2. The Vermont man showed up 
stronger than was expected, outplaying his 
opponent, whenever he would get to the 
net. Fitts was the stronger player and led 
from the start. 

On Wednesday five matches were played, 
the seore standing four to four when the 
last match was completed. Miller in his 
contest with Fitts surprising 
strength of play and nearly defeated him, 
three double sets being required to settle 
the match. Fitts played a good game but 
Miller was all over the court and fought 
well until the last point was played giving 
Dartmouth the match. The score stood 
7-9, 7-5, 9-7. Lawrence defeated Merrill 
6-4, 6-2. Merrill tried hard for the first 
set but had to give in to his opponent. 

Ufford won his match with Seales, 6-2, 
6-2. Seales played a stroke game almost 
entirely ; he hung to the back part of the 
court so that his stroke was ineffective when 
Ufford was at the net. Miller lost another 
hard fought match to Moulton. The Dart- 
mouth man played astrong game, returning 
many balls which it seemed impossible for 
him to get. He had an underhand stroke 
well under control and could pass a net 
player with it frequently. Miller fought 
until the last forcing his opponent to play 
The score was 9-7, 8-6. Law- 


showed 


deuce sets. 
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rence, Vermont’s champion, then defeated 
Fitts, who had beaten Vermont’s other 
three men. The Dartmouth player could 
not handle Lawrence’s swift returns and 
was unable to pass him at the net. The 
result was that Lawrence won 8-6, 6-2. 

Thursday was a banner day for Vermont. 
Her representatives captured five of the 
six matches played that day, making the 
score 9 to 5 in her favor. Wadleigh won 
lis match with Merrill after losing one set 
6-1. Merrill played a pretty net game while 
Wadleigh stayed in the back part of the 
court. Wadleigh won his two sets 6-3, 6-1. 
Lawrence’s net game was too much for 
Monlton and he won ont 6-8, 6-4. Ufford 
and Miller played a fast game in doubles 
against Fitts and Scales. The Vermont 
pair played a net game and won 6-4, 6-3. 
Ufford forced Moulton to play a three set 
iaatch but could not win. The score was 
6-4, 3-6, 6-2. Lawrence and Wadleigh 
played a close and exciting match with 
Fitts and Scales and won 7-5, 9-7. Several 
times the Dartmouth men had the vantage 
game on the second set but Vermont final- 
ly won, giving her the ninth point. 

Friday was so rainy that only one match 
could be played. Ona heavy court Wad- 
leigh defeated Scales 8-6, 6-2. It was im- 
possible to use the courts on Saturday and 
the Dartmouth men returned to Hanover, 
Scales defaulting to Lawrence, which gave 
Vermont eleven points and victory. 

Vermont won because her men played 
much more aggressively than their oppo- 
nents and played a net game, which is 
always the surer method. Every man on 
both teams deserves much credit for fight- 
ing for every match and not admitting de- 
feat until the point was lost beyond recall. 


Longwood Tournament. 


The annual tournament of the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Tennis Association was 
held the week beginning, May 27th, on the 
Longwood Cricket Club’s courts near Boston. 
Gross of Brown, last year’s champion, took 
the championship in singles again. Gross 
and Gooding, representatives of Brown 
University, captured first place in doubles. 
This gives Brown a good lead in the race for 
the cup, scoring for her a total of three 
points. 

Vermont’s representatives at the tourna- 
ment were Lawrence and Miller. In the 
first round Lawrence defeated Moulton after 
losing the first set 9-7: the score of the 
other two sets was 6—0, 6-2. Miller defeated 
Belcher of M. I. T. 6-2, 2-6, 6-1. In the 
second round Lawrence had a hard fight 
with Plimpton, an Amherst man. Lawrence 
took the first set 6-4 and had the score of 
games on the second set 5-3 in his favor but 
his opponent took it finally, 8-6. The last 
set went to the Amherst representative 6-3. 
Miller lost toGross in the second round 6-1, 
6-0. Both Plimpton and Gross played in 
the finals. 

In doubles the Vermont team lost its first 
match to Bradley and Thatcher of M. I. T. 
It was a close match, three sets being neces- 
sary to decide it. The score stood, 6-4, 2-6, 
6-4, 

DO Se IS 


Base Ball. 


Out of the five games which the boys 
were to have played on their New England ~ 
trip, only two came off as scheduled. ‘Tufts 
and Wesleyan cancelled, both on flimsy ex- 
cuses, the former because they feared that 
the diamond might be wet, and the latter be 
cause they saw no other date to play their 


Williams game. The Andover game was 
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called off because of rain, so the only games 
were those with the Amherst Aggies on 
Tuesday and Holy Crosson Saturday. At 
Amherst the boys played good ball with the 
exception of Wills who went to pieces very 
badly and O’Halloran who tried to swipe a 
fly from right field and dropped it: a bad 
error at a critical time. Wasson and Reed 
played a star game. 
The score : 


VERMONT. 
Bye tee 1D. po: a. 6 
Robinson, If,_------- 5 0 0 1 0 1 
WV ANON, Cro... 1 0 4 1 0 
Halloran, ¢f,.2...- 5 1 1 3 0 1 
Prion ioe ec. 4 1 W713 1 1 
Wie LS oe Ee 5 2 1 0 1 3 
ts Me): Ay 5 2 2 I 3 0 
Li yey A 3 0 1 0 0 0 
Hutchinson, 2b, --- -- 4 1 1 2 4 0 
WTO NS ee eal 0 2 0 5 0 
2 WS VE ee 42 9 9 24° 15 6 
AMHERST AGGIES, 
Rete Dy po. 1. e. 
if VS) A 5 2 1 0 1 2 
LPienrny eis... -. .. 5 2 2 2 2 2 . 
JPR VOR Cle cl. ek 5 4 2 1 0 0 
Cummings, 1b,------ 5 1 Rn 0 0 
ere bir sh ile er rin 5 0 2 OZo.16 il 
gitiis ts} pe 4 0 0 0 0 1 
MNO ee rete 2s as i 5 0 3 i 0 0 
Ea TL, re 4 1 0 1 1 2 
ECT ae) ae 4 0 0 3 0 2 
Rotate =} = meee dt 27 TT 10 


Batteries: Vermont; Taylor and Wasson. 
Amherst; Bodfish and Cook. 

After the Amherst game the team went 
to Boston where they remained until Satur- 
day A. M. Being in need of practice they 
played Harvard 2nd at Cambridge on Thurs- 
day and were defeated by a score of 9-6. 
The score by innings was as follows: 


tee eee 6s Te 8.9 
Vy 006000 0 0 0—6 
Harvard 2d,_---.-- 0401%1,.1 0 2 0-9 


Batteries : Vermont; Fogg and Wasson. Harvard 
2d; Manning and Windsor, Hits: Vermont 5; 
Harvard 2d; 12. Errors: Vermont, 1; Harvard 2d, 6. 


On Saturday noon the team arrived in 
Worcester, and we take pleasure in quoting 
an account of the game from the Worcester 


Telegram: 


“University of Vermont gave Holy Cross 
a big scare in the eighth inning of their 
game on the college grounds at South Wor- 
cester yesterday afternoon, and for a few 
minutes it looked as though the Mt. St. 
James boys were going to be lost in the 
shufle. But there was a batting rally in the 
last part of the inning, just in the right place 
to put back the over-ambitious base ball 
players from Vermont. 

Holy Cross won the game and the score 
was 10 to 8, but it does not by any means 
compare the general ability of the teams. 

As a team, Holy Cross played a very slow 
game, and although the error column does 
not show any large number of mistakes, still 
the players played without life. Probably 
the reason for their lifelessness lies in the 
fact that they believed they had a perfect 
snap in their opponents, who were beaten 
by Amherst Aggies and trounced by the 
Harvard second team. This is the only 
feasible explanation, for before the game 
the spectators, who numbered not more 
than 150, passed the spare moments guess- 
ing by how large a score the visitors would 
be defeated. But the Vermont lads were 
not speculating that way, and probably the 
article of ball they put up yesterday will 
not be again duplicated by the same gath- 
ering. 

THEY DID NOT LIE DOWN TO DEFEAT, 


but kept plugging at the game all the way 
through, and their efforts were appreciated, 
for no one thought them capable of doing 
so well. 

Wasson was the hardest worker for the 
visitors, and for his steady playing and his 
personal appearance he was conspicuous all 
throngh the game. Every foul fly ball that 
was batted he was after, and he came near 
making the star play of the game. He was © 
playing up to the bat when the batsman hit 
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up a fly. The catcher got after it, but after 
a hard run he missed it by half an inch. 
His effort was well appreciated and the 
small band of spectators cheered him to the 
echo. 

The real play of the game was made by 
In the 
sixth inning Noonan came to the bat when 


O’ Halloran of the Vermont team. 


two men were out, and slammed out a very 
speedy high fly away over between deep 
left and. center fields, and close to the bat- 
ting screen. The Vermonter got after it, 
and, after a long chase, he got the ball just 
in time. The catch was the best made this 
year on Holy Cross grounds and was after 
the pattern of the famous running catches 
of Sockalexis. Noonan was at second base 
before the ball was caught. 

Noone in the box was wild. He sent four 
men to base on bad balls at very bad times, 
and also pushed the ball into batsmen’s ribs 
twice. One of these men was hit when the 
bases were full,and two men out, and a run 
was the result. Noone pitched fair ball on 
the whole, but he may thank the work of 
the men behind him for keeping down the 
hits. McKeon especially was of great value 
to Noone, for six long flies went out to 
center field, two of which 


SEEMED GOOD FOR TWO-BAGGERS. 


But all were sidetracked by the little Wor- 
cester midfield player, and the batsmen lost 

Fogg, pitcher for the Vermont team, did 
not do any masterful work in the box, and 
although he sent in an easy ball all the way, 
the South Worcester boys could not get 
more than seven hits in as many innings. 


Had he had the men behind him that Noone 


had,he would have completely out-distanced 
the Worcester pitcher, for the Vermont 
outfielders were very poor in their judgment 
- of balls, and allowed the sphere to land in 
places which gave the batters good hits. 


Fogg hada high inshoot that was at certain 
times a Jonah for the home team, and at 
other times it was easy, especially when 
they could get the bat on it, for it would 
everlastingly sail when it was hit. He 
weakened in the eighth inning, and allowed 
two singles, a two-bagger and a three-bag- 
ger, which, aided by an error of Robinson, 
gave a trio of runs, enough for Holy Cross 
to clinch the game. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


ab. r. 1b tb po. a. e 

Robinson, ss ..-_..-- 4. °1 51 Se oi 
‘Wasson, 'C 52. 2 eee 5, 2. fie ae ea 
O’Halloran, cf_...-- 5, 1 Gs ea es a? 0 
Orton, aD 3 2a 3. 0 DSP e igo aad 
Wella: th te. eee 38°. 1. AL ee eet oe 
Reed; 8b. 3-222 eee 8. bo 3 eae ea 
Kinlock,:-lf 1.22 4° bE) Dp ate ae 
Hutchinson, 2b__---- 2. 0°90 Opes ee 10 
Foge,@p vac-. eee 4A. 1 Oe De eee 
Totalsz... save $3 on 8.48 ) Bees eo 

HOLY CROSS. 

ab.. :r. 1D9¢tay= ase 

Baldwin, if-2.2ee6 Ao) 2) eS ee ete 
Dyer, 88. .-.- - ase 5 2 Eee 
Noonan, C_.- <5 4° 1° 2 ae 
Skelly, rf...) -seeean 6 Bi eee 
JOYCG, SD..5. anonee 4° ts 2 ee 
McCarthy, 2b-_-.----- 22 1°0C Se aoe ree 
McKeéon, Gl -- eee “42: 2° OA eee a 
Duggan, lbs.hosae 3. 0: Oe SOR ar) 
Wonner, 1022422 see 1 (0-0) See 
Noone, p tec. - ia. cn!) 4 OLS SO es 
Totalsso2 ee 36-10 | 11 ete 2s ee 

Score by innings :— 
1 2 3 46s Gwen 

Vermont (1c .ss 0 0 8 0 2 0 Oe 0-5 
Holy Cross... oes 8 1.21 OO 


Two base hits, Dyer 2; three base hits, Bald- 
win, Joyce, Wasson;stolen bases, Hutchinson; sac- 
rlfice hits, Conner, Skelly, Duggan; double plays, 
Joyce to McCarthy; McCarthy to Duggan; base on 
balls, Baldwin. Noonan, McCarty, 2, Hutchinson, 
Robinson, Wells Orton; hit by pitched ball, Hutch- 
inson, Reid; struck out, O’Halloran, Orton, Fogg; 
passed balls, Wasson; umpire, J. J. Griffin, At- 
tendance, 150. ‘Lime of game, 1h. 45m , 


The Middlebury game scheduled here for 
May 28, was called off because of rain. It 
was unfortunate that another game could 
not have been arranged as both colleges 
would have liked another opportunity to 
test the merits of their respective teams. 
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On Decoration day Vermont met Harvard 
2nd at Athletic Park, and the game result- 
ed in another of those defeats by-one-score 
to our already long list. Vermont outplay- 
ed her opponent in every point of the game 
but Vermont’s errors were at critical points, 
and far more costly than Harvard’s. The 


one weak point in the Vermont team seem- 


ed to be their base running. Fogg pitched | 


a fine game, striking out 11 men and allow- 
ing but 5 hits. Reed batted well, as did 
O’ Halloran. 

The score : 


VERMONT. 

ae one po” e 

HolamaOuis ee tes ao. 1 1 1 0 0 
NV ROT Ieee 0 coe 1h 1 1 
iit Le Sh ae 1 0 10 0 1 
Peer Gi. 2 3 0 0 0 
if i bes sii i 5. De a rr | 2 1 2 3 
ORT eer eee. 0 2 1 3 1 
Hutchinson, 20. ........-- 0 0 3 4 0 
MOMODISU Se ow ek 0 0 0 1 0 
Fore pest. SU ee a 0 0 0 1 1 
De 5 G4 GS Ps 5 

HARVARD SECOND. 

Eien POwn& e 

PRURG. BUC. cess de. 1 1 3 0 2 
ROI ee 1 0 0 0 0 
Pero... 1 1 8 0 1 
Sh tl a | 1 5 0 1 
A OT 8. a a | 0 1 5 2 
Ese kict ee a oe 1 1 1 1 
vil ee 0 0 6 1 0 
Daley, pas ese... 2-~. 2 ee | 0 2 3 1 
DV IOUOGT ee so... <. -- 0 1 1 1 0 
jo tt.) ) e 6 po eee, Lt 8 

Score by innings : 
mean 4 5:6 7 8 9 

Vemnmoneeee see 0° 0 1°38 0 0 0- I1—5 
Harvard 2nd_---.- 005 0 0 0 0 0 1—6 


Two base hits, O'Halloran 2, Reed 1; stolen 
bases, Robinson, Wasson, O’Halloran, Kinloch, 
Windsor ; base on balls, by Fogg, 3 ; by Windsor 
2; struck out, by Fogg 11; Windsor, 6; 
double plays, Crum to Hutchinson to Wiget ; 
passed balls, Manning; hit by pitched ball, Kin- 
lock, Gilles. Time, 2:15. Umpire Latour. Scor- 
er Scott. 


Foot Ball. 


The manager submits the following 
schedule for the season of 1901. The list 
of home games is small but it must be re- 
membered that a foot ball game at Vermont 


costs money, andin the schedule below guar- 
antees to the sum of over $400 are repre- 
sented while the gate receipts will perhaps 
reach $100. Dartmouth and Union have 
both signified their intention of playing 
Burlington for 1902, so we hope in the 
future to have better home schedules, but 
with the funds and reputation at hand the 
Ass’t Mer. 


Gray has written the preparatory schools 


management has done its best. 


of Northern Vermont and is rapidly getting 
into shape a schedule of four or five games 
for the second team. It is expected that 
Coach Ritchie will be on the field at the 
opening of college. 


THE SCHEDULE: 


Oct, 2nd, Montpelier Seminary at Burlington. 
Oct. 5th, Class game. 

Oct. 9th, Norwich University at Burlington. 
Oct. 12th, Middlebury College at Burlington. 
Oct. 15th, Tufts College at Burlington. 

Oct. 19th, St Lawrence University at Burlington. 
Oct. 26th, Wesleyan University at Middletown. 
Nov. 5th, Union College at Schenectady. 

Nov. 9th, Dartmouth College at Hanover. 

Nov. 16th, Middlebury College at Middlebury. 
Nov. 20th, Syracuse University at Syracuse. 
Nov. 28rd, Cornell University at Cornell. 


i ls 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


Abel Edgar Leavenworth died at his 
home in Castleton after a long illness, at 10 
o'clock on the night of June 3. 

He was born in Charlotte, Sept. 3, 1828; 
was educated in the district schools of 
Madrid, N. Y., and of Charlotte, and later 
was a student at Hinesburgh academy 
where he gained his preparation for col- 
lege under the very competent direction of 
George Lee Lyman of the class of 184v. 

Mr. Leavenworth commenced his career 
as teacher in 1846. He taught district 
schools for five winters and was at various 
times principal of Bolivar Academy at 
Bolivar, Mo., and of the academies in 
Hinesburgh, Brattleboro and New Haven. 
After six years’ successful administration 
of the school last named, he resigned in 
1874, to become principal of the State 
Normal School at Randolph. Here he re- 
mained five years. 
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After two years spent in institute work, 
in 1881 he purchased the school building 
and equipment of the Rutland County 
grammar school and was appointed princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Castle- 
ton. Mr. Leavenworth devoted his whole 
energies to this school until increasing in- 
firmities compelled him to resign the head- 
ship of the school in favor of his son, P. R. 
Leavenworth, a few years ago. 

Mr. Leavenworth enlisted May 24, 1862, 
as aprivate in Company K. 9th regiment, 
Vermont volunteers, was promoted 
through the ranks of sergeant and first 
lieutenant to that of captain. He was as- 
sistant inspector general of Wistar’s bri- 
gade on York peninsula, of the second di- 
vision of the 18th army corps, and of the 
provisional brigade at Bermuda Hundreds. 
He also served as assistant adjutant gener- 
al of the last named command and led the 
skirmish line into the city of Richmond, 
April 3,1865. He was appointed assistant 
provost marshal of that city and subse- 
quently assistant adjutant general of the 
district of Appomatox. He was a member 


of the Loyal Legion, Commandery of Ver- ;— 


mont, and attended its meetings as long as 


he possibly could. He was mustered out 
of the service at Richmond, June 13, 1865. 

Mr. Leavenworth was twice married ; 
first, Sept. 14, 1853, to Mary E. Griggs of 
Cazenovia, N. Y. To them were born 
seven children, of whom four sons are still 
living. His second wife was Lucy KE. 
Wadsworth of Oswego, N. Y., to whom he 
was united Aug. 12, 1889, and who survives 
him. 

Mr. Leavenworth was one of the found- 
ers of the Delta Psi fraternity of the 
U.V.M. 

He was an indefatigable member of the 
State Teachers’ Association and held the 
office of President one year. From 1859 
till his enlistment he acted as editor of the 
Vermont School Journal. He was an en- 
thusiastic teacher, working always with a 
will and with a large measure of success, in 
whatever position he occupied. His has 
been an active and useful life, character- 
ized by unswerving fidelity to high and 
worthy ideals. All his work, whether as 
teacher, supervisor of schools, citizen, or 
soldier, was done “as ever in his great task- 
master’s eye.” G- 
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EDITORIALS. 


Commencement is over. The speeches 
have been made, the songs sung. The 
out-going class have worn their best 
smiles and given their carefully rehearsed 
bows. All has been strictly according to 
eustom. The class of 1901, which but a 
few days ago were singing their own praises 
over the successful completion of their four 
years’ course, have left their Alma Mater 
and gone out to begin the work of life. 


The past four years have had their lessons 


for them. They have learned of literature, 
science and art; but the years to come have 
more lessons instore. Life is not so easy 
as some picture it. Often the graduate 
goes out thinking that his diploma, which 
he has labored so hard to gain, is the 
“Open Sesame” to all the paths of suc- 
cess, and he is disappointed to find that the 
world demands something more of him 
than a sheepskin tied with a blue ribbon. 
If the college course has been well spent, 
the diploma is of great aid in achieving 
success ; yet, after all, it is nothing more 
than the statement of the University that 
one is equipped to begin the labors of life. 
So if the class of 1901 are to make the most 
of themselves and bring credit upon their 
University, they must not dream away the 
present in thinking of the future or the 
past. They must be honest, upright and 
manly, doing with their might what their 
hands find to do; then their lives will be 
worth the living. Success is not measured 
by pomp or power, but denotes one’s hav- 
ing made the best use of one’s opportun- 
ities. As George Eliot says: 

‘“Nay, never falter ; no great good is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certain but the steadiest gnind, 
The undivided will to seek the good ; 

’Tis that compels the elements and wrings 
A human music from an indifferent air. 
The greatest gift a hero leaves his race 

Is to have been a hero.”’ 


DEAS SE HS 


Again, 1901, we want to say that we are 
sorry that you are gone. There were some 
royal good fellows among you, and we are 


sad, as we think of the good times that we 
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have had in the past, to think that you are 
Don’t forget us. We want to hear 


from you, to know how you are doing. 


gone. 


You are now enrolled among the alumni, 
Rather it 
brings the whole body of alumni closer 


but that does not separate us. 


and revives our interest in the older sons 
and daughters of Vermont who have gone 
We hope, too, that 
Our Uni- 


versity is something more than a collection 


on from among us. 
you will remember us kindly. 


of buildings and hired professors. She 
Her children are scat- 
tered far, but she has an 


stands as a mother. 
interest in 


every one. We voice her sentiments as we 


say, in closing this article, good-bye, God 
bless you and prosper you. 
BON Nese 


President’s Address. 


Friends :—The first graduating class of the new 
century welcomes you to the ceremonies attending 
its departure from the University. 

This Class Day is the beginning of the end, and 
feelings of pride and sadness fill our hearts as we 
realize that our college course is over, and that we 
must face the stern realities of life. We are 
proud that we shall soon be put among the al- 
umni of Vermont, and that we have successfully 
overcome the obstacles placed in the way of those 
seeking a college degree ; but we are sad when 
we think of the parting so soon to come, when 
classmates will go their ways possibly never to 
meet again, when the fostering care of our Alma 
Mater will be left behind and our barks set 
adrift on the broad sea of life to make an un- 
known haven. , 

As we sit here the recollection of every inci- 
dent of our course comes to us with a vividness 
something akin to the life-picture which, they 
say, passes through the mind of a dying man ; but 
it is nota moment of despair for us. We look 
upon the world, with its trouble, its labor, its 
pleasure#and its privileges with a hope bright as 
the glowing sunrise, the hope of youth, of antici- 
pation, and of ambition, only dimly seeing the 
sunset glow, but anxious to bring to ourselves a 
full measure of success, to live lives that shall be a 
credit to ourselves and our college training. 

It has long been a college custom for the under- 
graduates and friends ofthe graduating class to 
gather on the Monday of Commencement week to 
help in the celebration of Class Day. It is cer- 
tainly fitting and proper that we renew the cus- 
tom to-day, that we gather for one last class 
meeting, to plant an ivy beneath the walls of the 
Library, which will grow and branch out from 
the single root even as we shall scatter in every 
direction along paths which proceed from the 


common source of our college careers. I have 
said that we are gathered here according to acus- 
tom, and this thought brings up a phase of college 
life, found in every institution, which bears such 
a close reJationship to the college itself, that the 
one without the other would be like ‘‘ Hamlet’’ 
without ‘‘Hamlet.’’ I speak of college customs and 
traditions. The trait of imitation in the human 
character is strong, and a college man loves to do 
those things which have been done by others 
under similar conditions. In fact, our whole col- 
lege lifeis mapped out for us and we need only to 
fall into the ruts already established. 

Every college has its own peculiar traditions 
which are thought to bear directly on the stu- 
dents’ success, and among us at the University of 
Vermont many interesting customs center about 
the statue of Lafayette, the Mill, the Boulder, and 
the Fountain which hold a distinct place in our 
college life and which we should be loath to see 
discontinued. We cherish our college customs 
with an affection that makes our love for the Uni- 
versity stronger, and, in this respect, we very 
much regret that we should have been the first 
class to come under the heavy hand of the faculty 
in the matter of class scraps. We were compelled 
by threats of expulsion, to allow the present 
Junior class to wear canes unchallenged, and to 
bear the taunts of the upper classes for what they 
were pleased to call our cowardice. We hope 
that the time will come in the near future when 
this practice of forbidding friendly class contests 
will be done away with, and the class rivalry and 
college spirit which existed in the old days will be 
renewed. 

Our gymnasium, which has been a pressing ne- 
cessity for so many vears, is at last under con- 
struction, and it is difficult to estimate the value 
of this addition to our college. An athletic field 
is much needed and we hope the plan, now under 
consideration, of Jeveling the campus may be car- 
ried through. With such an equipment the Uni- 
versity should make rapid strides in athletics and 
before many vears should be able to boast a win- 
ning team. But we should never allow ourselves 
to think that the University exists for athletics 
alone. There is a nobler sphere of influence which 
should receive the first attention of the student. 
It bas been said that ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’’ and no one will deny the state- 
ment; but on the other hand, all play and no 
work would make Jack a first-class idiot. We 
come to college to study, to lay the foundation for 
a successful career, to get the mind started in 
channels which shall lift our whole life, if possi- 
ble. above the level of those who have been una- © 
ble to give themselves the privilege of higher edu- 
cation, and the man who allows matters outside 
his college work to usurp his time is sure to suf- 
fer for it in the end. College is not a loafing place, 
and the student who does not study a subject be- 
cause he has a hazy idea that he can bluff the in- 
structor and crawl through the examination. will 
find out his mistake when too late to rectify it. 
Work, then, is of first importance and should al- 
ways be taken seriously, in doses specified by the 
faculty. After work is the time to play, and this 
is the proper place for athletics. It is refreshing, 
after a hard grind, to witness an exciting ball game 
or an interesting field meet, and the pleasure is 
keener when the nind is at rest regarding the work 
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for the morrow. ‘Those of us who have given our 
time and attention, more or less, to outside mat- 
ters, have felt the strain of examination time much 
more than we should if our work had come be- 
fore play. But J suppose each one has to decide 
this matter for himself and no advice is heeded. 
Experience is the one teacher whose lesson is 
thought worthy of consideration by those seeking 
a guide to success, and it is only by experience 
that one learns what to avoid in this hard and un- 
sympathetic world; but always put labor before 
pleasure and the road to a successful career will 
be made easier. 

Members of the Faculty, our relations with you 
have always been pleasant (?) and we cannot help 
but admire the masterful and dignified way in 
which you have always treated us. It is 
true that we have often held opinions seri- 
ously at variance with your decrees and 
mandates, but your calm assurance that the 
orders of the faculty cannot be changed and that 
the dignity of your august body must be upheld, 
have dispersed the dark clouds of discontent and 
brought forth the bright sunlight of true amity, 
clearly demonstrating that ‘‘ united we stand, di- 
vided we fall.’’ Among the pleasantest social du- 
- ties which have devolved upon us, and from which 
only a few of the specially favored have been ex- 
empt, have been the weekly five-o’clocks with the 
Absence Committee ; where a fifty cent doctor’s 
certificate has so many times proclaimed such a 
serious illness, that the kind hearted members of 
this faculty ornament, could not do otherwise than 
excuse our cuts, taken for some reason, I can assure 
you, other than illness, which your sense of duty 
could not excuse without the presentation of such 
a certificate. The past year has seen several 
changes in your number. . The new professors and 
instructors have come te us with the vigor of 
youth full in their veins, and, ‘‘ verily, Solomon 
in all hisglory was not arrayed like one of these.”’ 
But we are truly grateful for what you have given 
us in our course, for your watchful care and earnest 
endeavor for our welfare, and it is our hope that 
you will always retain an interest in us and help 
us with your good advice as you have so often 
done in the past. 

Classmates, a word to you and Jam done. The 
pleasure which has been mine of presiding over 

our deliberations of the past year bas indeed been 

een, and J wish to thank you again for the bonor 
you conferred upon me. No discord has been 
present to mar the friendly relations which have 
ever existed in our class, and under such condi- 
tions no stronger bond of friendship can exist than 
that between classmates in college. 

The four years we have spent here together will 
always be a bright spot in our lives, and in the 
a to come we shall call up the pleasant recol- 

ections of our college course and, at this time 
each year, long to return to the scenes of years 
gone by when so many pleasures were ours, to 
meet again in reunion, to retell the tales of our 
college life and clasp again the hands of our friends 
and college mates. The exquisite pleasure of such 
a meeting can only be imagined, but let us enjoy 
the anticipation of the event, and once tried, I feel 
sure it will be often repeated. 

Our course is ended, and the victory won, and 
as we sever the ties of active University life, to 
seek our places in the world and to mount upon 


the treacherous ladder of fortune, let us never for- 
get that college and class spirit which has held us 
together for tour years, which has made our col- 
lege life so pleasant, which has inspired us to hard 
work and honest endeavor, which has brought 
forth the good old college yell for the ’ Varsity on 
the fields of victory, and loyal support in defeat 
and which has proved a strong bulwark to those 
who were discouraged over the roughness of the 
way. Let usalways cherish the associations of the 
past four years and lend our best influence and 
endeavor to the upbuilding of the college which 
has given us our preparation for life work. Let us 
hola fast in our hearts a loyalty to our University 
which time cannot, in any degree, overcome, and 
in so doing we shall partially repay those who 
have given us the best it was theirs to give. 


Farewell to the college that stands on the hill, 
Farewell to the Dorm’, to the Fountain, the Mill, 
Farewell to our classmates who gather around 
To plant our class ivy in such hallowed ground, 
Farewell to all these, and farewell to much more ; 
But never farewell to the mem’ries which pour 
From out the glad past like a clear silver stream, 
O’er-flooding our minds like a beautiful dream. 
The future in glory now beckons us on, 
Revealing the glow of a marvelous dawn ; 
So linger no more o’er the years that are dead, 
But work with a will ; for success is ahead. 

A. H. GROUT. 


SEH Oe SK 
Class History. 


An invasion by barbarians is usually attended 
by the most terrible consequences. Not so, how- 
ever, the invasion by the Freshman class of 1901 
on the University of Vermont. To be sure our 
arrival did cause a smile of approval to creep over 
the countenance of our president, and the stony 
features of some of the professors did relax into 
something like a patronizing grin. But, other- 
wise, our entrance to this University was like in 
all respects to previous ones. 

Long previous to the fall of ’97 we had heard of 
the celebrities whom we would be compelled to 
encounter on entering college. And as we thought 
of coming in contact with such personages as 
‘‘Prexy’’ Stowe our hearts failed us and our cour-, 
age began to ooze out through our corporeal 
frames. However, as we met our fellow sufferers 
and looked into each others’ faces—faces which 
were destined to become famous in the councils of 
absence and status committees, fear gradually 
left our trembling limbs, blood once more began 
to course through our veins, and the whiteness of 
our countenances gave way to the blushing red- 
ness of modesty and innocence, with which by 
nature we were endowed. 

How well, classmates, do we recollect that day, 
memorable in the annals of the University, when 
we proceeded to populate the vacant seats in the 
college chapel. If my memory serves me correctl y 
the day was a ‘‘beautiful one in late September.”’ 
(Historians always say that.) The air was balmy 
with ‘‘freshness,’”’ and the college park stretched 
away in all its greenness and in fact seemed to 
take on a deeper tinge by our very presence. We 
were met by Stowe and instead of the terrible man 
whom we had pictured, a pale, mild mannered 
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man whosaid his name was Stowe, gave us the 
right band of welcome. Marquis De Lafayette 
smiled on us in bland approval. The upper-class- 
men looked at us with mingled feelings of awe 
and admiration; while the puny Sophomores, 
with the air of spoiled children, greeted us with 
envy. Under such favorable auspices as these did 
our youths and maidens of 1901 enter upon their 
college courses. 

And we have it from pretty good authority that 
our advent was hailed with greatest delight by the 
townspeople in general and by the college in par- 
ticular. For were we not surfeited from the start 
with receptions and flattery? And many were 
the invitations we received from the Absence 
Committee to attend their delightful ‘‘five o’clock 


teas’? on Tuesday afternoons—invitations which 


were a little too urgent to be refused. 

On the day following our arrival we held our 
first class meeting. Here would-be politicians 
sprang up like mushrooms in a night, our po- 
litical ship was soon launched, and we thought 
ourselves well started after ‘‘sheepskins.’”’ Ah, 
but how we deceived ourselves! Hidden shoals 
have appeared since that day and many who were 
once with us have gone down in their vain en- 
deavors to revolutionize the college. But now we 
had our first opportunity to look at our class- 
mates, and as we gazed at the members of that 
noble band our bosoms swelled with pride. There 
stood the herculean Noyes, named ‘‘Scrappy,’’ he 
who was always willing to tell of his own great- 
ness ; Severance, with his small, fairy-like form, 
and from whose lips there poured forth sounds 
like sweet music ; and Hatch, the Lord Chester- 
field of our class. But lack of space forbids men- 
tion of others equally prominent. 

During the first week the desire for war began 
to ‘‘course through our veins.’’ Most terribly did 
our bold champions threaten the dire destruction 
of the entire Sophomore class. On Saturday afew 
of the ‘‘unterrified’’ proceeded to Athletic Fark, 
there to encounter the forces of the enemy. We 
found the Sophomores drawn up ina phalanx, 
with the massive Bean at their head. Bravely 
did they stand their ground behind their breast- 
works as they faced the valiant hordes of 1901 
(there were eight of us there by actual count). 
The circum-ambient atmosphere quivered with the 
slogans of war, and, spurred on by the encourage- 
ment of the upper classmen, we were on the point 
of giving battle to the enemy. But one more 
glance at the elephantine form of Bean caused us 
to decide that ‘‘discretion was the better part of 
valor,’’ and we beat a retreat. But the oppor- 
tunity soon came for us to show our valor, this 
time on Church street, in one of the greatest 
battles of modern history. For fifteen long min- 
utes the battle waged. Pedestrians crowded the 
streets. Carriages blocked the thoroughfare. 
Street cars became side-tracked, while the lusty 
heroes of 1901 fought their Sophomoric invaders. 
Here the ‘‘scrappy’’ hero, Noyes, became the door- 
mat for three or four burly Sophomores; there 
the angelic features of Partridge peered above a 
crowd of Freshmen who vainly hung about his 
collar-band, while on the outskirts of the fight 
were ‘‘Billy’’ Ross and a Sophomore engaged in a 
friendly contest of ice cream eating. So the 
battle raged fierce and long. But at length human 
endurance and the patience of the long-suffering 


Dumas gave out. Then up sprang from the field 
of gore our hero ‘‘Scrappy,”’ all bloody and torn, 
crying out, ‘‘Come on, fellows, we’ve won; let’s 
celebrate;’’ and straightway that misguided youth 
led his warriors to a place called Taft’s, where 
they proceeded to fill up on Moxie. Me-thinks 
that was the first step in the downward course of 
some of our members. Me-thinks it was there that 
‘‘Ben’’ Butler got his first taste for Moxie, which 
has been a curse to him ever since. Me-thinks it 
was there that ‘‘Gen.’’ McColl first stepped on 
that toboggan-chute which has borne him so 
swiftly downward. So ended the famous battle 
of Church street. Long would we linger over such 
deeds of valor. But our car moves swiftly on and 
we must follow. , 

Our next public appearance, not counting the 
various church receptions, was in the annual foot 
ball game. Our mighty warriors, clad in mole- 
skins and confident smiles, entered the contest. 
History records many glowing accounts of nuble 
deeds performed that day. The bird of victory 
fluttered from one banner to the other and finally 
decided to rest on neither. But we had played 
the Sophomores to a standstill. Swiftly flew the 
fame and prowess of our heroes of the gridiron 
and woe settled upon the camp of the Sophomores 
as they led away their warriors, battered, bruised 
and sore, and they wept bitter tears—tears of 
vexation and sorrow, and refused to be comforted, 
even by the moss-grown jokes which Oatley used 
to utter. But such things pass away, although 
the memory of a great event may last for a life- 
time. 

From the very start we evinced a strong interest 
in the military department of the University and 
as we passed before the admiring gaze of the 
Senior officers, the eyes of the latter lighted with 
pleasure as they fell on the warlike forms and 
stalwart proportions of Booth, Renaud and But- 
tles, and when we became attired in our natty 
little uniforms of blue, our pleasure knew no 
bounds. One of our members, J. R. Scott, Jr., 
became so pleased with his Mars-like form when 
encased in a drill suit, that he decided to parade 
the streets of his native hamlet, New York City. 
Residents of that place inform us that Scott 
created considerable of a ‘‘furor’’ as he passed. 
down Broadway. However that may be, the 
fact is undeniable that military science had a 
great hold on our class in those days. 

But events transpired quickly and the time 
soon came for holding our class banquet. A few 
of the more ambitious and more precocious Sopho- 
mores found out that we were to banquet in Rut- 
land on a certain evening. We were indeed 
sorry to disappoint them but decided on the 
whole, that Plattsburgh was more to our liking. 
The banquet was held at the Witherell on the 
evening of May 10, 1898, and the events which oc- 
curred in and near that famous hostelry formed 
part of the unwritten history of the class. At the 
banquet proper, Aiken, one Cub Beard, presided 
and controlled the current of wit and ‘“‘spirits,’’ 
which flowed unceasingly. Strange, indeed, 
were the reports which came from that banquet 
but all who attended returned in due season to 
resume their College work, and with that let us 
drop the subject as the log book of your Historian 
is badly blotted at this point. 

With such a valedictory did our Freshman his- 
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tory close. Those of us who succeeded in con- 
vincing the faculty that we knew at least some- 
thing, returned to College the following Septem- 
ber. But how sadly were our ranks depleted. 
Fully a score had gone to join that vast throng 
who graduate ahead of their time. In vain did 
we look for the faces of Bolkum, Leavett, et cetera 
—faces by the way which we had never seen. 
But not in the least daunted we took up the Sopho- 
moric scepter and assisted by the astute counsel 
of ‘‘Prexy’’ Stowe, succeeded in attaining the 
Sophomore ideal. 

The only thing which undoubtedly checked 
the entire annihilation of the Freshman class on 
a certain day was the presence of one-quarter the 
Faculty, paper and pencil in hand, ready to sum- 
mon us to that probationary state, from whence 
no Sophomore e’er returns. We were told by the 
President that we showed ‘‘great power of re- 
straint’’ in not attacking the Freshmen, and for 
that exercise of restraint we were promised most 
anything. Well, we decided to wait; and we 
have been waiting ever since. Whether that 
promise was a sort of gold brick or not Iam not 
prepared to say. 

On Noy. 19, 1898, we taught the Freshmen a 
few points in foot-ball and left the field victors 
with a score of 17 to 0. In our aspiration for 
social distinction we forsook the society of the fair 
damsels of Battery Park for a period and institut- 
ed a Sophomore Hop on the evening of January 
10. Our class banquet was held on Lake Cham- 
plain and if reports conform with facts, the affair 
was simply an adaptation of the old adage which 
runs “‘water, water everywhere without a drop 
to drink.’’ 

At length along came the Junior year and, with 
it, a period of transition. We missed the smiling 
countenance of ‘“‘Shorty’’ and listened in vain for 
the dulcet tones of ‘‘Mickey’’ Reynolds, but 
“Dinkey”’’ was with us and all was Wells. I sup- 
pose that the same change came over those rough 
charges in the transition of Junior year that has 
characterized preceding classes. But I shall re- 
frain from burdening you with those facts. You 
all know just how you felt : how largea space you 
occupied in this College world ; with what a pat- 
ronizing air you treated the Sophomores; and 
with what a feeling of paternal solicitude you 
looked after the Freshmen. We drifted on in utter 
serenity but, for all that, life began to take on 
more seriousness for us. No more did we love to 
inecarcerate certain instructors within their class 
rooms ; no more did those nightly walks on the 
Battery entrance us ; no more did the working of 
those ‘‘goo goo’’ eyes cause a palpitation in the 
working of our heart system. We had passed be- 
yond all that. 

The Junior Prom came and then faded into a 
mere pleasant memory. Vol. 14 of the ‘‘Ariel’’ 
appeared in due season and sundry conspicious 
personages still live. Certain people would have 
us believe that we played ball that year but the 
scores would belie the statement. 

Finally the long looked for but hardly expected 
(by some of us) Senior year came around and we 
proceeded to clothe ourselves in the vestments of 
Senior dignity. But how badly the garments fit- 
ted at first; in fact some of us did trip, fall and 


have disappeared in the rush after ‘‘sheepskins.’’ 
And those of us who still remain have reason to 
thank a kind divinity (without mentioning the 
faculty ) that we are spared for this occasion. Our 
ranks number hardly more than one-half those 
who entered four years ago, and as we are assem- 
bled here to-day in our last class meeting, battle- 
scarred veterans of innumerable conflicts with ab- 
sence and status committees, we have perfect right 
to congratulate ourselves. One of our number at 
least may well lay claim to distinction, fora re- 
cent issue of the Free Press told how Benjamin 
Butler, a student, made a daring stop of a runaway 
team. Just how the Free Press discovered that 
‘‘Bennie’’ was a student, history does not record 
but the honor is his and so let it rest. 

And if you will pardon a little conceit, let me 
say that our class has done well. We have con- 
tributed men (and women) to every department 
of college activity, and not only men but leaders ; 
we have a high sense of class unity and class loy- 
alty ; and we have endeavored to inculcate in the 
minds of under classmen a feeling of loyalty for 
their Alma Mater. 

And now before closing this rambling admixture 
of facts, it is my sad duty to allude to:several in- 
stances where death has entered our ranks. It is 
indeed, doubly sad to record the departure of 
those who have been associated with us in the 
trials and pleasures of college life—those whom we 
have learned to love and respect. You who were 
permitted to know George Fletcher Gardner, in 
the opening days of our Freshman year, remem- 
ber with what a pang of sorrow the news of his 
death came to you. Although his stay with us 
was brief, his sterling worth was quickly recog- 
nized by all those who knew him. The dread sum- 
mons came the second time to one who, although 
not at the time a member of the class, had been 
with us two years. I refer to the death of Carroll 
Putnam Marvin. During his stay of two years in 
college, ‘“Tom,’’ as be was familiarly called, had 
won a place in the hearts of every one and his 
early death was sincerely regretted by all. Still 
another summons came and called from this life, 
one who had been with us for three years. To 
those who had been associated with him during 
the major part of our college course, the death of 
Allan Wilson Kingsland came as a distinct shock. 
Snatched away in the strength of young man- 
hood, and with every promise for the future, his 
death was doubly sad. But while we mourn their 
loss we are indeed thankful for the noble and in- 
spiring examples which their lives have set for us. 

To-day, classmates, the history of our class as an 
integral unit is finished and the duties of His- 
torian cease. Each one of you now becomes his 
own historian and itlies witheach of you what 
sort of a history you write. In closing I can do 
no better than to re-echo the words and senti- 
ment ofa noble alumnus of our University, who 
wrote in accepting the dedication of the 1901 
‘‘ Ariel,’ ‘‘ Pray present my compliments to the 
members of your class with the expression of my 
hope that each of them may live far into the com- 
ing century, and may contribute his full share to 
make it illustrious for his country by his charac- 
ter, his intellectual gifts, and his patriotic service.” 


D. H. PERRY. 
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Class Essay. 


Self is the first thing a child knows anything} | 
il 


about, and not until he has passed through several 


stages of prudential and moral control does he « 
come to realize the comparative rights, and worth ; 


of others. Thus egotism, for atime, constitutes 
the larger part of him. If the American people 
are egotistical, as we are famed to be, though we 
do not admit that the popular idea is true, the se- 
cret must lie in this, that we are very young—and 
it was really a very short time ago that where the 
political factions now rage, Indians as wild and 
wilder beasts fought for championship, and the 
screaming eagle, not yet tamed, soared above. In 
our actions we have not been particularly servile, 


perhaps, but many times what was in us inde- 


pendence, has been mistaken for egotism. . 

The trouble is, I think, as is the case in many 
families, our parents fail to understand our na+ 
tures and the fault is partly with us but not en 
tirely. We are judged too much as a whole 
when really in this country there is not one ma 
who can be stamped as the typical American. 
England would take it hard if we should think 
the specimens she sends over to us were exact 
tvpee of the whole nation ; then is it hardly fair 
that the few, and it is comparatively few of our 
countrymen who go abroad, should represent us 
as anentirety ? Wedo have at home Daisy Mil- 
lers but some of the American women must be 
womanly else they could not have had their share 
in the national prosperity. The American boy 
may be a contraexample and a terror and menace 
abroad, but we are quite satisfied with him here. 
Of course we know that all our men are gentlemen 
at home, if they are not when abroad perhaps 
the fault is with the foreigners. 

Our critics have seized upon each of the several 
traits peculiar to one section of the country, have 
added to and bunched all together until to them the 
type of the American is a cosmopolite indeed. 
Every foreign writer who has visited us has re- 


turned home with stories exaggerated for the ap- 


plause and popularity of the writer. Max O’Rell, 
who generally manages to misunderstand us, says, 
“Ts there, for instance, anything more sublime 
than the way in which the American can combine 
the sacred with the profane? On board the 
steamer we had a party of Americans who spent 
six days of the voyage in playing poker. The 
smoking room rang from morning to night with 
the oaths they uttered. They were so fluent with 
them they hardly used the same twice in an hour. 
On Sunday a young lady sat down to the piano 
and began playing hymns. What happened 
then? Our American poker party gathered around 
the young lady and for two hours sang psalm and 
hymn tunes to the edification of the company. In 
France we bave men who swear and also men who 
sing hymns but I think the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the only one that can do both with equal facility 
and gusto.’? We cannot but think that the idea 
started from a little ill humor on England’s part, 
helped on by sallies from other countries incited 
by their jealousy, until it has become a kind of 
habit to regard.an American as a monstrosity. 
The fault too is partly ours. Our newspapers 
are full of our own laudations, the glorifications 
of wealth and its bigness, with contrasts often 
unfavorable to other countries. Our caricaturists 


invariably draw Uncle Sam twice the size of or-’ 
dinary man, John Bull a dwarf of small propor- 
tions, the Great Bear of Russia bringing up the 
rear like a small lap dog, and Johnny Crepaud of 
France a speck in the distance. Our literature is 
just beginning to be an aid of any importance, 
in fact heretofore it has been rather as.a hind- 
rance, a mere copy of other literatures. 

It is almost the last of the four factors of civil- 
ization to develop. Walt Whitman, by nomeans 
popular here, is raved over abroad, where he is re- 
garded as the typical American poet, with his self- 
ism, his sensuousness, his slouching dress and 
manner. Our dialects are supposed to be essential, 
not accidental. The prevailing idea abroad seems 
to be that we talk in a foreign language made up 
of the pigeon English of the heathen Chinee, 
mixed with ‘‘Brer. Rabbit’s’’ and Riley’s phrase- 
ology flavored with the Yankee backwoodsman’s 
speech, all talked through the nose. Some of our 
foreign relatives seem to labor under the delusion 
that the American continent consists of Bret 
Harte’s Poker Flat bordered on three sides by the 
Rocky Mountains, over which plunges the Niagara 
Falls into the Mississippi river somewhere in 
which is Riley’s ‘‘swimmin’ hole,’’ with the 
church steeples of New York and Boston rising in 
the distance. 

Pessimists mention America and anarchy in 
the same breath but anarchy is on the other side 
of the ocean and our navy is not so bad, yet,’ 
though America is founded on unity, and is a 
unity, we have no typical American. New Eng- 
land is as different from the West as the West is 
from the South. And every city has an individu- 
ality as great and almost as distinct from others, 
as have London and Paris. A New Yorker takes ~ 
it as an insult when asked if he lives in Chicago. 
A Chicagoan bears in mind that New York and 
Boston lie to the east, San Francisco is somewhere 
to the west and Chicago is in the middle. 

Thus we are a heterogeneous people. We have 
all types and all traits developed prominently in 
some one section of this great country, and it 
would not be strange if in some place egotism 
were over popular. Perhaps somewhere, not here 
of course, the American brass is as current as the 
American silver, and accomplishes as much. 

If there is such a place, it is convenient for us 
here, to put that egotistical community in the 
west. The west is new and egotism is of a primi- 
tive people. If any one does it must be the west 
that says, ‘‘The American country is bounded on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by 
the Aurora Borealis, on the west by the setting 
sun and on the south by the Day of Judgment.”’ 
To these the world is small and America very large. 
Daniel Webster, a New Englander, was talking to 
amore western people when he addressed a com- 
pany of citizens in this manner: ‘* Men of Roches- 
ter, I am glad to see you and I am glad to see your 
noble city. I saw your falls which I am told are 
one hundred and fifty feet high. That is a very 
interesting fact. Gentlemen, Rome had her Cesar, 
her Scipio, her Brutus, but Rome in her proudest 
days never had a water fall one hundred and fifty 
feet high. Gentlemen, Greece had her Pericles, 
her Socrates, and her Demosthenes, but Greece in 
her palmiest days never had a water fall one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high. Men of Rochester, go on, 
no people ever lost their liberties who had a water 
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fall one hundred and fifty feet high.’”’ All nations 
have patriotism. It is patriotism not egotism that 
makes the American think his country the very 
best country in the world; though Kipling does 
say, ‘‘ America is a very great country but it is not 
yet heaven with electric lights and plush fittings,”’ 
and Kipling has been here and ought to know. 

But all this egotism is of a primitive people— 
civilization in an early stage of development. It 
is the same spirit that causes the aboriginal to 
wear bear’s teeth and beads, to lacerate and tattoo 
his body; that incites the later savage to put gold 
coins in a cement floor, to drink only out of gold 
and jewelled cups and to have his privacy invaded 
by the newspaper. 

We are just in ourinfancy. We have done re- 
markable things for a child, and if some have 
allowed their heads to be turned by the bigness, 
the luxuriousness, and the freedom, this perhaps 
is not a great wonder ; but it will fortunately wear 
away. 

Men have been so busy in making their homes, 
and in laying up wealth for comfort, in strength- 
ening the nation and its government that this 
country has assumed a somewhat precocious over- 
growth. 

Only recently has this begun to be remedied to 
any extent, since education has been made possi- 
ble to the masses. Religion, morality, good gov- 
ernment are all essential to the welfare of anation 
but education also is necessary for a cultured 
people. It is this, generations of education and 
thought, that has made England gain the place she 
occupies. Unprejudiced foreigners are beginning 
to look with respect at American schools and edu- 
cation. 
a man may have both wealth and culture and 
still be an inhabitant of barbarous America. 
When we Americans look beyond our own 
narrow horizon, when we enlarge our perspect- 
ive—and culture issimply a broad perspective—we 
shall realize that America is only a small part of 
the world ; then we shall no longer be noted for 
the three things, our big lands, our big dollars, 
and our big heads, but also for a culture towards 
which all civilization has worked and is working, 
which will include not only pride of country, 
bravery, honesty, but more even, a refinement, a 
truth to one’s self, and a broadened idea of equality 
which will comprehend all races in our own na- 
tion and all nations in the world. 

GENEVIEVE COLLINS. 


DEE DE HS 


Campus Oration, 


No one familiar with college matters can have 
failed to note how great has been the change in 
respect to college athletics in the last decade. 
There is no subject of greater consequence to the 
colleges and universities of this continent, 
whether as influencing school discipline or as af- 
fecting the standard of scholarship, than the sub- 
ject of college athletics. Those who applaud and 
those who deprecate the growth of athletics must 
admit the importance of the subject. The rising 
passion for athletics has carried all before it. 
Honors in foot-ball, in base-ball, and in rowing 
have come to be esteemed of almost equal value 
with honors in the classics or the sciences, and if 


They are beginning to understand that . 


the tide shall continue at the present rate it may 
soon be fairly a question whether the letters A. B. 
in the university degree stand more for Bachelor 
of Arts or for Bachelor of Athletics. 

To approach this subject we need to go back at 
least one human generation, as one human gen- 
eration is usually computed. College gymnastics 
in those days held but a very small place in Am- 
erican institutions of learning. Almost no honor 
was given to a young man because he was strong, 
swift, courageous or enduring. The college hero 
of those days was very apt to be a young man of 
towering forehead, from which his hair was 
brushed backward and upward to give the full ef- 
fect to his mental development. He was self con- 
scious, introspective and indulged in moods as be- 
came a child of genius. He would have gravely 
mistrusted his mission and calling had he at any 
time found himself playing foot-ball. Physical 
force, dexterity and endurance, capacity for ac- 
tivity, nerve and will power, went for little, or 
went for nothing, as far as public admiration was 
concerned. Men of business, men of affairs, men 
of prudence, moderation, and real ability were 
crowded out of the legislative halls by eloquent 
speakers. 

What was the reason for this state of things re- 
garding college ideals of a generation ago, so 
strongly in contrast with what we see to-day ? 
Was it not in a large measure due to the transcen- 
dentalism and sentimentalism of the last of the 
eighteenth and first of the nineteenth century, 
which had created false opinions concerning per- 
sonal character and conduct? There was more 
than indifference—there was contempt for physi- 
cal prowess. 

All the notions referred to, so prevalent fifty or 
seventy-five years ago, have disappeared and gone 
together. This world is a place to work in; activ- 
ity and development, not suffering or self-repres- 
sion itslaw. Thesounder a man is, the stronger 
he is ; the less—other things being equal—is he 
subject to what is bad and degrading; the more 
pleasure does he take in what is natural, health- 
ful and elevating. To a perfectly sound man 
physically life becomes a joy. 

Among the many things, good or bad, as 
people are apt to view them, resulting from the 
changes in feelings, views and ideals, there is one 
which especially concerns colleges and college 
men. It isthe rapid growth of athletics in which 
great honor is given to young men _ because they 
are strong, swift and enduring, in which the 
whole community is stirred by physical contests 
among the picked youth of the land. 

That the general introduction of gymnastics into 
our colleges and universities is desirable, few will 
deny. Young men of college age, whose work is 
in a large degree sedentary, should be encouraged 
to undertake systematic and extended exercise in 
order to correct the faults of study and the recita- 
tion room, to expand their frames and promote an 
active circulation. 

Difference of opinion exists chiefly with respect 
to the competitive athletic contests and games 
which have grown up out of the recently awak- 
ened interest in physical exercise. ffi) 

May I be permitted here to propose a distinc- 
tion between gymnastics and athletics? Gymnast- 
ics are for the individual training and develop- 
ment, with health strongly in view. Athletics 
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take the form of competition and contest, emula- 
tion is their moving spirit, glory their chief aim. 

Of the severer forms of athletic contests which 
injuriously affect the constitution, and perma- 
nently impair the vital force, but one thing can 
be said—they are evil and only evil. However, 
I believe Iam correct in saying, that there has 
been much exaggeration in the public mind re- 
garding this matter, and that examples of perma- 
nent injury from athletics are fewer than popular 
rumor makes them to be. The more serious acci- 
‘dents in foot-ball generally occur in the beginning 
of the season, and among players who have not 
passed carefully through the hardening stages of 
practice. Yet, after all has been said, it is still 
beyond question true that in the present intense 
interest in athletic contests there is an apparent 
danger to be guarded against, especially so among 
the younger and less experienced competitors. 

One of the least important things which can be 
said in favor of athletics is, that they afford enjoy- 
ment to vast numbers throughout the land. Th 
college athletics of to-day brighten wonderfull 
the life of the American people. 

But I must say again that the favorite colleg 
athletics of to-day are in a large measure such ag 
call for more than mere strength and swiftness. 
They require steadiness of nerve, quickness of 
comprehension, coolness, resourcefulness, self- 
knowledge and self-reliance. They often require 
of contestants the ability to work with others,the 
power of combination, readiness to subordinate 
selfish impulses, selfish desires, and even personal 
credit toa common end. These are all qualities 
useful in any profession, and in some they are of 
the highest value. 

The last consideration which I will present is 
that all which is sacrificed in college athletics is 
not lost, that in the competitive contests of our 
universities something which may be likened to 
patriotism and public spirit is developed which re- 
sults entirely on the side of good. With inter- 
collegiate games in prospect all minor disagree- 
ments arising on the athletic field soon vanish be- 
fore the general interest in the athletic success of 
the college. Every student is for his college, and 
class or clique animosities are forgotten in the pre- 
vailing college spirit, which college spirit is em- 
phatically through and through a good thing, well 
worth careful and thoughtful consideration. It is 
good for the student and good for the college. Of 
course it may be carried, like patriotism, to a fool- 
ish and unjust excess, but within proper limits it 
goes to make a man unselfish, self-sacrificing, and 
is one of the strongest powers for the conserva- 
tion and advancement of any institution whose 
students and alumni feel it deeply. 

The laying of the foundation of college ath- 
letics was for a long period inits infancy, and 
neither faculties nor critics assisted in the building 
of its structure. It is a structure which students, 
unaided, have builded, and with pride point to 
their labor, and are more firmly attached to it for 
the difficulties encountered. Faculty participa- 
tion was fora long time sought, and success has 
at last crowned the students’ efforts. 

If the critics who call the college sports brutal 
and dangerous could be persuaded to spend the 
time in learning the game, they might change 
their opinions. Would one of them think of run- 
ning a mile in five minutes without some prepara- 
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tion? Neither do players without a previous 
preparation which hardens their muscles and ac- 
customs them to hard falls without danger of in- 
jury, go into college athletic contests. Can the 
critic tackle a man in foot-ball who uses his arms? 
He has told the college player how to do the lat- 
ter-—will he not enlarge on his former idea? 

All that college athletes ask is fairness. They 
desire interest from the faculties, and not inter- 
ference without knowledge, and finally from the 
public, and especially from the press, they ask 
that practice, which in everything else is conceded 
—that is knowledge of the subject before criticism. 

To the college man there are happy scenes con- 
nected with athletic contests, scenes to be loved 
in the present and remembered as long as life 
shall last. \ 

Zeal without ill feeling, liberty wihout license, 
pleasure without regret, play with a meaning, 
athletics with an object, up-building strong char- 
acter and fine physique as silently and impercep- 
tibly as the web of a spider but as firm as the reef 
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Class Poem. 


The rolling spheres at length have brought 
Us on to our peculiar day ; 

Some notes of music we have caught 
To bear to other realms away. 


Yes, this is our peculiar day ; 
The birds, the sky, the winds are ours, 
The tree’s green leaves, the silver-gray 
Of clouds, and odor of the flowers. 


Down through the vista of the past 
On other days and times we gaze, 
These years that seemed to us once vast 
Have shortened into fleeting days. 


We see again our freshman horde, 
Like Teuton conquerors of Rome, 
Swoop down unorganized, unawed, 
Loosed from the stricter ties of home. 


Again we see the royal fray, 
We hear the cracking of the canes, 
How many coats we soiled that day, 
How many were our aches and pains. 


The foot ball game with even score 
Is still with us a memory dear, 
T’ was twenty-four to twenty-four. 
(I hope some naughty naughts are here. ) 


Our second year was one of growth, 
Youth grows no matter what its fed, 
We grew, I tell it very loath, 
Somewhat in mind, but more in head. 


But we, kind friends, were sophomores, 
We had the freshman class to train, 
And teach the underlying cause 
Of things that were to them less plain. 


Our third year was a year of growth, 

Our heads grew small; our minds increased, 
The change was better for them both, 

So think the wiser ones at least. 
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Thus wore the Junior year away, 
The Ariel and Junior Prom, 
Became a tale of yesterday, 
To conjure pleasant visions from. 


But light and shade around us played, 
We plucked at once hearts-ease and rue, 
As toward the senior year we strayed, - 
The goal to which we turned our view. 


But ere we enter on our senior year, 
We have a wreath of simple flowers to bind, 
In memory of one we thought designed, 
To make a name could he have tarried here. 
When the wild waves raged he saw his duty clear, 
With steadfast heart that stamps the greater 
mind, 
He braved the foaming seas and howling wind, 
To save the one of all to him most dear. 
He who would save his life the same shall lose, 
Who gives his life it shall be found again ; 
His life was asked, he thought not to refuse, 
The world can ill afford to lose such men. 
His day was like the passing of a flower, 
We see it, love it, lose it in an hour. 


To-day our losses shall not make 
Us weary you with notes of pain, 
Not though regret lives for the sake 
Of those who walk not here again. 


For where the ways eternal meet, 
Where works no inharmonious force, 
Beyond our ken shall they complete 
A grander than a college course. 


For us a lower path is meet, 

Rough it may be, yet bright with flowers, 
We turn to it with eager feet, 

For youth and hope and strength are ours. 


But whether thorns or flowers we find, 
Our part from fickle fortune shared, 

Back to these scenes will turn our mind, 
Where, for the harvest, we prepared. 


Yes! Fast the happy years have flown, 
We leave the present and the past, 
And gazing on that land unknown 
We tremble at a world so vast. 


And then our courage comes again, 

We sing the song that faith has taught ; 
We’ll do our part like honest men, 

And strive for honor where we ought. 


A. J. McKELLOW. 
DEAS HE 


Address to Undergraduates. 


Undergraduates:—The day has again arrived 
when we, the members of the Senior class, must 
bid farewell to the scenes and associations of four 
short but excessively interesting and eventful 
years. 

Were we to depart without fulfilling the custom 
established by about 96 classes of our predecessors, 
of placing in your child-like and inexperienced 
hands, of inculcating in your infantile but im- 
pressionable intellects, the hoarded wisdom we 


have gained in these four years of marvelously 
brilliant mental achievements—the professors to 
the contrary notwithstanding—were we, I repeat, 
to depart without first criticising your many faults, 
and the erratic aberrations of y our actions, we would 
be lacking not only in respect toward the institu- 
tions of our predecessors but would show an utter 
disregard for our sacred duty toward you and our 
beloved Alma Mater. 

In truth is it not especially fitting that we, the 
first class of the new century, who have started 
‘*Old Vermont’’ on her journey of another hun- 
dred years in such a glorious and unprecedented 
manner, should hand down to you undergraduates, 
the secrets, the subtle stratagems, the mystery of 
the great miracles by which we have accomplished 
these marvelous results ? 

It would indeed be a gross disregard of duty 
were we to leave untold the secrets by which Car- 
penter and Tyndall have manipulated the absence 
committee, or the arts through which Ross and 
Locke attained their high scholastic standard. It 
would be an unpardonable offense to humanity 
were we not to reveal the workings of that mar- 
velous and intricate political machine whose 
crank has been turned by our genial ‘‘governor.”’ 

It is to the achievements of these men and many 
others just as renowned, of whom our class boasts, 
that I must revert for comparisons in order to esti- 
mate and criticise the actions of the underclass- 
men. So ifin any way my criticisms seem harsh 
and unjust or your own deeds appear mediocre, 
attribute it not to your own lack of ability, but to 
the exceptional ability and intelligence of your 
predecessors. 

To you, Juniors, who are about to assume the 
heavy burdens and responsibilities that we are 
compelled to throw upon you, we have most to 
say. Youcame tous in your freshman year, a 
conglomerate heterogeneous mass, uncouth and 
uncivilized, but you believed yourselves, like all 
freshmen, possessed of marvelous wisdom and 
acuteness. Your heads at this early time com- 
pared very favorably with those of the famous 
1900 Triumvirate. 

At first, in keeping with the advanced ideas 
which have always characterized us, we tried upon 
you the peaceful and conciliatory measures of the 
20th century, but it was of no avail, for your 
minds were still occupied with the superstitions 
and false gods of the 10th century B. C. You 
thought it the height of intelligence to parade the 
streets, brandishing your barbarous weapons and 
rene ape-like grimaces at the peaceful popu- 

ace. 

So we adopted the only means applicable to 
your limited intelligence and on the battle-field 
Nov. 19, 1898, gave you such a threshing that its 
memory will ever remain fresh in your minds. 

Though the means were harsh and violent the 
result was good and wholesome. From that day 
you commenced to improve and under our tender 
care the improvement has continued. Yes, dear 
Juniors, whatever you may become, whatever hon- 
ors you may attain, you must always rightly at- 
tribute it to the lesson received that day. 

In your relations with your inferiors you have 
been unwary, indiscreet. Was it not the height 
of folly to attempt to have your Sophomore ban- 
quet at the Van Ness within easy reach of the 
eager and resourceful freshmen? You paid dear- 
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ly for your rashness by having so many men 
snatched from the very odor of the banquet and 
left gagged and bound behind barns and horse- 
sheds. More than that to have your idolized 
Waddell flat upon his back in the clutches of the 
infant Hutchinson was a disgrace that still lingers 
in your minds. 

But fault-finding in excess like too much praise 
is not good. Youdo have some virtues and have 
done a fewthings worthy of praise. 

For instance, your Ariel. Its great literary merit 
and the promptness with which it appeared, be- 
speak for you a place in the foreground among lit- 
erary workers and skillful financial managers. In 
base-ball you did achieve a fair degree of success, 


and in defeating 1903 at foot-ball you won a truly | 


great honor. 


Yet the errors and mistakes so natural to your | 


younger years, have been fruitful of good. These 
stepping stones to success have brought you nearer 
and nearer to that goal which we have already at- 
tained. 


Juniors, you have indeed shown great advance- 
ment. We are glad to note a more respectful bear-| 
ing toward your superiors, a faint yet perceptible 
realization of the universal rights of others and 
above all a genuine and hearty interest in the 
welfare of the university. 

You are now about to pass from the free and 
easy life of the Junior to the dignity of Seniors. 
With it will come still greater cares and responsi- 
bilities. See to it that you perform these duties as 
befits the high example already set before you. 

To you, members of the class of 1903, although 
you have proved yourselves beyond the need of 
serious criticism, we would direct a few words of 
warning and advice. 

Your freshman year was crowned with well 
earned victories. You did lose the foot-ball game 
to 1902, but that was to be expected, for your lack 
of experience could not hope to compete with men 
who had endured the severe training given by the 
class of 1901 ; but you demonstrated your abilities 
when you crushed the unwarranted audacity of 
the Sophomores by showing that class banguets 
cannot be held with safety in the city limits. 

Notwithstanding the achievements of your fresh- 
man year, your sophomore year has been one of 
retrogression in certain lines. Like many success- 


ful men you too early commenced to rest upon ~ 


your honors, permitting the freshmen to get away 
upon their banquet without even an inkling of 
where they were going. We know it was mag- 
nanimous in you to entertain them and give them 
so many free rides, but such attention toward the 
young gives them a too exalted opinion of them- 
selves and should be discouraged. You are now 
about to pass from the period of underclass dark- 
ness to the clear light of the upper classes. The 
petty strifes and jealousies of preceding years 
should now be Jaid aside and in their places should 
come the larger interests of the University. 

It will, then, be your duty to assist the Seniors 
in running the University for the faculty, though 
consulted on minor matters, will have little to say. 
We urge upon you not to be remiss in this duty, 
for how much they need assistance only those who 
have watched them the past three years can fully 
appreciate. 

To the freshmen we have little to say. Not be- 


In passing from the scenes of your two). 
preparatory years to the more responsible realm of?: 


cause there is little to be said, but because it is 
useless to scatter good seed among tares and this- 
tles. After the faculty have completed the process 
of weeding out, you will receive your full measure 
of advice trom our successors. 

We will say this much, however. Do not fail to 
greet the entering class next year in the usual cor- 
dial and exceedingly entertaining manner. Strive 
if possible to make their reception even more cor- 
dial and entertaining than ever before for, as you 
well know, not only their own future but the 
peace and tranquillity of the college depends large- 
ly upon this reception. 

Again there is one more duty that you must 
urge upon them, and that is to set a good exam- 
ple for the faculty. As the Senior should strive to 
be a model for the Junior, the Junior for the 
Sophomore, the Sophomore for the Freshman, so 
should the Freshman make himself a model for 
the faculty. Tell them to be straightforward, not 
to split hairs, nor tangle themselves up in a maze 
of red tape, and above all things tell them to be 
broad minded. The latter I would especially urge 
you to impress upon their minds for the tendency 
of modern education is too much inclined toward 
specialization. The world is full of specialists, but 
truly broad minded men arerarely seen, even in 
this enlightened city. 

My remarks thus far have been confined chiefly 
to the individual classes and their relations to each- 
other. A few serious words to you all in general, 
Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen, in regard to 
your relation to the University and I am done. 

President Buckham told us yesterday that we 
each had a duty toward society, according to our 
abilities and sphere of action. Let us turn the 
lesson to the relation of the student to the Uni- 
versity. As one owes a duty to society when he 
enters into active life, so every one when he en- 
ters the University owes to it a proportional share 
of his time and abilities. It is not only your duty 


to yourself and to your college to stand well in 


your regular college work but it is a duty to take 
an active part in all college organizations for which 
you are best fitted by nature. To be sure your 
work should not be sacrificed but a reasonable 
amount of time and energy is expected of you and 
should be given cheerfully by all. ih? i, 

A year or two ago college spiritger“Toyalty in 
‘‘Vermont’’ was on the decline. Gis vas due to 
a variety of causes, chief of whic was fraternity. 
politics. The last year has seen the inauguration 
of anew system of election, the basis of which is 
‘the best man for the place.’’ You have all seen 
the result. More and better college spirit ; better 
support for the teams. For the first time in sev- 
eral years both the base-ball and foot-ball seasons 
have ended with a balance in the treasury instead 
of a deficit. All because managers were elected 
because of their ability and not through fraternity 
combines. Likewise no team for years has been 
better supported at the games than our base ball 
team this year. although it was not what might 
called a winning team. - ; 

It remains for you, undergraduates, to press on- 
ward and continue this system so propitiously be- 
gun. It mayseem hard at times to sacrifice indi- 
vidual and fraternity interests for the good of the 
college, but in the end such action will reflect 
greater honor upon both you and your frater- 
nities. 
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As the individual should sacrifice himself for 
the family, the family for the community, and the 
community for the state, so should you, each and 
every one, sacrifice yourself and your fraternity 
for the good of the college. 

In this way, and in this way alone, can Ver- 
mont regain her lost prestige on the athletic field 
and again bring back the laurels of victory from 
Harvard, Yale, and Pennsylvania. 

G. S. LEE. 


a ae 


Pipe Oration. 


There is a rule in college ethics that one should 
leave his praises to be spoken of by others, but ex- 
perience has taught us that Bennie Butler was 
right when he said that if we wish to have any- 
thing done, it is better to do it ourselves, for 
otherwise, explained Bennie, it may be seriously 
neglected. Perhaps it is that our career before the 
faculty has held them spellbound and bereft them 
of their power of speech and that when they re- 
cover themselves they will burst forth with words 
of admiration and homage. Still, it would be 
neither modest nor sagacious in us to be too sure 
about this, sol have determined to voice a few 
sincere praises of the class. 

As we look down from our dizzy pinnacle of 
fame, dear classmates, and as we light our pipes 
and smoke together for the last time, we almost 
wish ourselves back again to the morning when 
first we met in the large lecture room of the Wil- 
liams Science Halland started out together on this 
glorious upward climb to success. Shall we ever 
forget that roll call? How familiar to those of us 
who had read the comic papers or studied Ameri- 
can history, did the illustrious names of Finne- 
gan, Lee, Perry, Scott and Grout sound, when 
called by the secretary.. And how congenial were 
our first meetings in the class room! Why, even 
our fair co-eds took special delight in riding the 
““goat.”’ x 

What a tremendous reputation as fighters did 
we gain for ourselves! Have not the faculty 
openly declared that the first mental development 
of the class of 1900 dated back to the time when 
we as freshmen strewed about the members of that 
body in the little affair that took place on Church 
street ? Never has victory perched on the banners 
of our contestants. O well may the class of 1902 con- 
gratulate themselves for the timely interference of 
the faculty in abolishing class scraps, for if they 
had once been allowed to pit themselves against 
us they would have been translated to that clime 
where Y. M. ©. A. receptions do not exist. 

Nor have we ever been excelled in scholarship 
or iriventive talent. Isthere not a young lady in 
our class who at the early age of three years, de- 
veloped the binomial theorem on the fly leaf of 
her Xenophon? There are none of us who have 
not heard of—and seen—the wonderful clock in- 
vented by our talented Ajax McKellow, which 
strikes the year, rings the chapel bell and fire 
alarm, has a shower bath attachment, and at 12 
o'clock gives an exhibition of ‘‘Notchy’’ stop- 
ping a grounder or of ‘‘General McCall’ bidding 
good night to his lady friends on Booth street. 


So might I continue and relate the political 
achievements that the class of 1901 have accom- 
plished under the guidance of our ‘‘governor,’’ but 
time is too limited. We must devote a little space 
to our crude, uncivilized undergraduates and to 
our college guardian angels, the Absence Commit- 
tee ; that august body of men whom nature has 
made weak and idleness has kept ignorant and 
who have besides a keen desire to suspend every 
man in college. Asa rule they have but one am- 
bition, namely, to be dignified and to invest their 
smallest action with an importance worthy of 
their imagined greatness. 

Among the before mentioned rude and uncivil- 
ized undergraduates looms the King of Pie, our 
beloved Charles. His manly form and beaming 
eye endears him to each and every co-ed. But he 
has already imbibed the first principles of civili- 
zation ; whenever he meets his match in one of 
his Jewing trades his delicacy and finesse in sooth- 
ing his wounded ‘‘honor’’ is unequalled. 

There are many events which have occurred 
during our College course which deserve honor- 
able mention. Among them we are pleased to 
note that some attempt has been made to satisfy 
the hunger for knowledge shown by the poor half- 
fed ‘‘Hay-hill’’ girls, who during the past year have 
consumed 84,000 pounds of meat, 95,000 quarts of 
milk, 32,000 clams, 100;900 buckwheats, and a 
few similar trifles. President Buckham thinks 
that with a judicious system of milk, meat and 
poultry, scholarships and -degrees to excite emu- 
lation, these young women might in turn learn 
how to sustain life and there would be some hope 
for American physique in the future. 

The Ariel has at last appeared, prepared care- 
fully and at considerable length under the super- 
vision of Julius the first, the famous dictator and 
reform leader in the terrible days of Feb. 1900, 
that sudden revolution during which so many of 
our fellow students were placed in danger. and 
jeopardy through their devotion to long estab- 
lished principles. In spite of the financial diffi- 
cultiesencountered by misplaced confidence, the 
book on the whole is fully up to the average of its 
predecessors and we should purchase them as 
souvenirs of a class that we of 1901 have always 
looked down upon. 

It is with profound humiliation that we have 
witnessed the deterioration of our beloved ’ Varsity. 
Until now the only. resemblance they have to a 
ball team is that they play the game with the usual 
number of bases, balls, and strikes. We might, 
also, go into a learned disquisition to prove our 
familiarity with the causes which exterminated 
our Glee Club, but dear classmates it is time to say 
farewell. The bonds forged in our political life 
have grown and strengthened and I hope will 
grow and strengthen until the end, but the cords 
uniting us to our college life have one by one been 
loosed until today we are held by asingle strand 
and that must soon be cut and we shall be scat- 
tered. 

Yet we are proud of our college and its profes- 
sors; we are proud of the city and its citizens, and 
you must pardon our egotism when we say we are 
proud of the greatest class that ever entered the 
University, the Class of 1901. 

P. M. CORRY. 
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Ivy Oration. 


Classmates—To-day we meet for the last time as 
undergraduates, and following the custom estab- 
lished many years ago we plant an ivy whose 
green leaves and clinging tendrils spreading out 
over the brown walls of our beautiful library will 
keep green the memory of our class, and in years 
to come, when we return to visit the scenes of our 
undergraduate days, the sight of our ivy will bring 
to our memories many tender feelings toward 
everyone who has made our college course profit- 
able and pleasant. 

We are soon to leave behind us everything which 
during the last four years has been dear to us. We 
bid farewell with regret to the ‘‘ Mill,’’ the Camp- 
us, the beautiful lake, and the many other places 
which we love. We are sorry that we cannot 


enjoy the privileges of the new gymnasium which | 


the classes coming after us will have, but we do 


feel happy since the gymnasium, for which every-_ 


one who has the good of our University at heart, 
has longed for many years, is about to be realized. 
We bid farewell also to all the professors who 
during the four years of our course have become 
endeared to us. 

During the last four years the dear old univer- 
sity has sown seeds in our lives which have been 
growing slowly but steadily, and now we are 
going to see how the plant, which has grown up 
from these seeds, will thrive when it is trans- 
planted from the comparatively narrow life in 
which we have been living into the broad field of 
the active world. 

The ivy which we plant to-day will for a time 
be small and weak, but with each succeeding year 
it will increase in strength and size until finally it 
will be strong enough to withstand all kinds of 
weather. 

So will it be with us. When we leave the pleas- 
ant scenes of the past four vears and go out into 
the rough sphere of active life our influence will at 
first necessarily be small, but as years go on, ac- 
cording to the manner in which we make use of 
our talents, we will gain strength, and our power 
will grow, and with this growth of power our in- 
fluence is bound to extend itself over the small 
part of the world in which we move. Just as the 
ivy, when all its life energy has been exhausted, 
dies, so will we die, and in the course of time 
our names, unless we have done some great serv- 
ice to mankind, will be forgotten, but our lives 
will have made an impression for good or evil 
which time will only increase. 

The influence which we have in future years 
will depend upon the character we have formed 
in our college days and upon the way we use our 
abilities. Let us hope that it may be good, so that 
when in our old age we look back upon our past 
we will not see anything in our actions for which 
we should be sorry. 

Now, classmates, we have been together in work 
and play for four years, and, oh! how rapidly 
have those four years gone by! This has been 
the happiest time of our life. From now on we 
must be serious—I do not say that we have not 
been so at times here in college—and get down to 
the real things of life. Of course in our college 
life everything has not gone on without its draw- 
backs, but in comparison with what we are now 


going to meet we have had extremely plain 
sailing. 

In days to come, may we have the opportunity 
of returning many times to visit our dear old 
Alma Mater, and let us hope that our aims which 
she has planted in us may render nobler the 
realms of life into which we enter. 

E. H. REED. 


i a 
Class Song. 
(Air : My Old Kentucky Home. ) 


For four brief years we have marched in steady 
line ; 
We scatter o’er seas and o’er plain, 
But whether we stand ’neath the palm-tree or 
pine 
Dear shall our college days remain. 
Fair the home of the college on the hill— 
O, fairer than singer can tell, 
Where-so’er we roam we will bearit with us still ; 
O our noble college home, farewell ! 


Chorus. 
Once again, my class-mates, O pledge our college 
days 


We will sing one song to the glory of Vermont 
While we stand at the parting of the ways. 


The sun smiles down on the mountains and the 
lake, ; 
The sparkles are bright on the bay, 
The white-caps curl to the head-lands where they 
break, 
And the white sails glisten o’er the spray ; 
The old mill tower meets the inbound sailor’s 
gaze 
Where doves wheel and coo around the bell— 
Ah, these shall remain but we walk other ways, 
So our noble college home, farewell! Chorus. 


We’ll often return to scenes that we have known— 
Come back from the world’s winding ways, 

But we’ll sigh for a charm that forever has flown, 
For the charm of the lost other days. 

So here while we may let us pledge her again, 
Our college whose praises we tell, 

Ere ways that part lead us over hill and plain— 
Now our noble college home, farewell ! Chorus. 


W. E. AIKEN. 
Sl a a 


Commencement Calendar. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


The exercises of the 97th commencement of the 
University of Vermont began Sunday, June 23d, 
with the baccalaureate sermon by President Buck- 
ham at the College street Congregational church, 
which was well filled with friends of the graduat- 
ing class and the University. Shortly after 3 
o’clock President Buckham, Rev. Dr. J. Isham 
Bliss and forty-three of the fifty-six members of 
the class entered the church by the centre aisle and 
the class took seats in front reserved for them. 


a 
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The space about the pulpit was effectively deco- 
rated with palm and pink and white garden roses. 

The services began with Frey’s anthem: ‘“They 
that Trust in the Lord,’”’ sung by the church quar- 
tette, composed of Miss Folsom, Mrs. Howes, W. 
E. Ross and J. C. Brownell. Rey. Dr. Bliss read 
a selection from the Scriptures and offered prayer, 
followed by Smart’s duet, ‘‘ Love Divine,’’ sung 
by Mrs. Howes and Mr. Brownell. President 
Buckham then delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, his subject being: ‘‘ The Christian Scholar 
a Debtor to Society.’’ Man’s obligations toward 
his fellow-man were especially emphasized. 


ees CO. A. 


The College Young Men’s Christian Association 
observed its anniversary by a largely attended ser- 
vice Sunday evening at the Methodist church. An 
interesting address was given by Rev. Albert W. 
Dickens of Middlebury, on the subject : ‘‘ Charac- 
ter Building Our Life Work.”’ 


MONDAY, JUNE 24. 


Cuass Day. 


The class day exercises in connection with the 
97th commencement of the University of Ver- 
mont were very successfully held upon the College 
Green Monday afternoon. The exercises were of 
an excellent character and were very smoothly 
conducted. The Opera House Orchestra, which 
was in attendance, played a march, to the music 
of which the class followed the class banner from 
the ‘‘Mill’’ across to the Billings Library and 
then down across the green to the seats reserved 
for them at the front of the semi-circle. 

The following programme was then given : 


March tives 22.2. Howard Opera House Orchestra 
President’s Address............ Aaron Hinman Grout 
CIRBS TAIBUOF Ys e-. tees ease..2... 8, Dean Homer Perry 
BT VR AS Sr Be Miss Genevieve Collins 
Mian te. tacts-t- 5. Howard Opera House Orchestra 
Campus Oration...... oa Graton S. Brand 
be AL PRA Se Lee Alfred John McKellow 
Address to Undergraduates...... George Samuel Lee 
WitigiG ie aye cet css Howard Opera House Orchestra 
Pipe Oration.>.:..+.32...:....... Patrick Michael Corry 
RR ionese vex sss. -s----5- Edward Hanson Reed 
Tec mee ets uses vcteek sess cease Wellington Estey Aiken 
MraPohiye rss. sest...- Howard Opera House Orchestra 


Planting the Class Ivy. 
THE SENIOR WALK. 


The members of the Senior class gathered Mon- 
day morning for the customary class walk. The 
weather was not of the best but this did not deter 
them from making the customary visits to the resi- 
dences of the different professors. President 
Buckham received the first call, after which the 
class visited Profs. Huff, Torrey, Perkins, Merrill 
and Emerson. The various professors received 
the class very pleasantly and said an appropriate 
good bye. 


Kappa AutpHaA THETA RECEPTION. 


The alumnae chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta gave 
a reception to college women at Grass Mount Mon- 
day afternoon from 4 to 6, The rooms were dec- 


orated with quantities of flowers and refreshments 
were served. Representatives from a number of 
colleges were present. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society met June 24 and 
elected the following members from the graduat- 
ing class: W. E. Aiken, E. H. Buttles, Miss 
Brownell, Miss Ferguson, Miss Gale, Miss Geb- 
hardt, George Henderson, E. W. Lawrence, Miss 
Marshall, H. D. McDonald, Miss McElroy, Miss 
Nelson, F. J. Park, A. F. Ufford. 

The Senior Promenade was held in the Billings 
Library, Monday evening, June 24, under the di- 
rection of the following committee from the Sen- 
ior class: Brand (chairman), Miss Inez Grout, 
Kern, Smalley and Parker. The affair was a bril- 
liant social success, and the large attendance at- 
tested the popularity of the function. A musical 
programme, consisting of three concert numbers 
and twenty dances, was rendered by the Howard 
opera house orchestra. Mr. Brand, Mrs. Buck- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Richardson, Miss Inez 
Grout and Professor Seaman composed the recep- 
tion committee. A large number of spectators 
watched the gay throng from the galleries. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
ASSOCIATE ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni of 
the University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College took place at 10 o’clock Tuesday in the 
University chapel, John H. Converse presiding. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows : 

President—Hon. John H. Converse, LL. D. 

Vice-president—Hon. Robert Roberts. 

Secretary—Mr. C. E. Allen. 

Treasurer—Mr. Joseph T. Stearns. 

Members of the obituary committee were next 
elected. They are: Seneca Hazelton, Prof. J. E. 
Goodrich, Rev. George Y. Bliss, Rev. S. L. Bates, 

The list of the alumni deceased, read by the 
chairman of the obituary committee is as follows : 

Edward Van Sicklen, U. Vt., 1839, died 1901 ; 
Chas. L. Benedict, U. Vt., 1844, died 1901; Azro 
A. Barnes, U. Vt., 1845, died 1901; Fred A. Fol- 
lett, U. Vt., 1847, died 1900; E. D. Shattuck, U. 
Vt., 1848, died 1900; Thos. S. Hall, U. Vt., 1850, 
died 1898; Levi P. Johnson, U. Vt., 1851, died 
1899 ; Ezra H. Byington, D. D., U. Vt., 1852, died 
1901; Edward H. Bradley, M. D., U. Vt., 1856, 
died 1901; Oscar Frisbie, U. Vt., 1856, died 1901; 
A. E. Leavenworth, U. Vt., 1850, died 1901 ; Thos. 
H. Pease, U. Vt., 1857, died 1900 ; Rev. George F. 
Hunting, D. D., U. Vt., 1860, died 1901 ; Geo. K. 
Bates, U. Vt., 1851, died 1901; Seneca T. Hyde, M. 
D., U. Vt., 1863, died 1901 ; George F. Marsh, U. 
Vt., 1872, died 1900;S. H. Wright, U. Vt., 1881, 
died 1900; W. D. Grant, U. Vt,, 1900, died 1901. 

The following executive committee was then 
appointed: E. B. Taft, Elias Lyman, J. D. Deni- 
son, C. A. Catlin, D. R. Dewey. 

The other business of the meeting having been 
transacted, the treasurer’s report was read, which 
showed a balance of $95.98 in the treasury. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Pur Bera Kappa. 


The Vermont Chapter of the P. B. K. society 
held its annual meeting Tuesday, for the purpose 
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of electing new members and of transacting the 
usual routine business ; Prof. J. E. Goodrich, presi- 
dent of the association, presided. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read by the registrar Rev. 
George Y. Bliss, and adopted. 

A committee of three, consisting of Prof. H. A. 
P. Torrey, Mrs. 8. D. Hodges, and Mr. E. D. 
Strickland was appointed by the chair to bring in 
nominations for officers of the association for the 
ensuing year. The committee reported in favor 
of continuing in office the present officers, who 
were thereupon re-elected. They are as follows: 

President—Prof. J. E. Goodrich. 

Vice-president—John H. Converse. 

Registrar—Revy. George Y. Bliss. 

Corresponding secretary—Miss Florence L. Bur- 
dick. 

Treasurer—Dr. Lyman Allen. 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Athletic Association 
was held at 1.30 P. M. June 25, in the college 
chapel. The constitution was amended in several 
minor points and reports of the foot ball and base 
ball associations were presented, showing a small 
balance on hand in each instance. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Khas Lyman ’70; 
vice-president, Prof. N. F. Merrill; secretary, A. 
T. Hutchinson ’02; treasurer, Lyman Allen ’93. 


Tennis Martcn. 


The tennis match between the graduates and 
undergraduates resulted in a victory for the 
former. H. A. Torrey ’93 and J. T. Stearns ’96 
played against Lawrence and Wadleigh, of the 
oe class. The scores of the sets were 6-3, 

1-6, 6-3. 


BasE Batt GAME. 


The base ball game on the campus between a 
team of graduates and the undergraduates nine re- 
sulted in a victory for the former by a score of 10 
to 2 in six innings. Cooke pitched for the gradu- 
ates forthe first four innings andthen Abbey went 
into the box, Courtney acting as catcher. The 
battery for the undergraduates was composed of 
Bone and Wasson. 


THE PRIZE SPEAKING. 


The annual competition for the Kingsley prizes 
was held Tuesday evening, in the College Street 
Church, beginning at 7.30 o’clock. The first prize 
of $25 was won by George Ernest Robbins, the 
second of $15 by Daniel Michael Walsh, and the 
third of $10 by Harold James Adams. The first 
and last are sophomores and the second a fresh- 
man. The judges were Hon. Josiah Grout, Thomas 
C. Cheney ’91 and George M. Hogan ’97. The 
programme was heard by an audience which 
filled the church and was as follows : 


Music—March, ‘‘A Frangesa’’................0.008 Costa 
FRESHMEN. 
The Nation’s Reserve Strength.......... Clark Howell 
Harry Edward Cunningham. 
Grattan’s Reply to Mr. Corry......... Henry Grattan 
William Williams Gilbert. 
A Tribute to Washington.................... Anonymous 


William Martin Mulheron. 
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Music—Salome IntermeZZ0......-..cccesceeeeees Loraine 
The Battle .of Gettysburg, 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
Irwin Spear. 
Bennington Centennial Oration... Hon. E. J. Phelps 
Daniel Michael Walsh. 


Music—Hypatia Gavotte............0.fissstesssenees Tracy 
SOPHOMORES. 
Charles Summer. \..-2. siseueen-es George William Curtis 
Harold James Adams. 
Memorial Day Address (1899).............. Anonymous 
William Reynolds Farrington. 
Music—Waltz, *‘ Beauty’s Charms”’........... Tobant 


Extract from Centennial Oration, 
Charles H. Fowler 
George Ernest Robbins. 
Abraham Lincoln............... Hon. Joseph H. Choate 
LeRoy Holton Shipman. 

The March of, Attila. .3..20- 7 Anonymous 
George Frederick Wells. 
Music—Antony and Cleopatra, ‘‘ Suite de Ballet,”’ 

Gruenwald 
Award of prizes. 
Music—March, ‘‘ Commonwealth ”’............... Hall 


COMMENCEMENT DAY, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26. 


The University of Vermont graduated June 26, 
the largest class in its history, degrees in course 
being conferred on 44 young men and 12 young 
women. There were also three degrees conferred 
on students of other years, one on a post-graduate 
student, and four honorary degrees. 

Despite the fact that the heat was extremely 
oppressive a large assemblage of people gathered 
at 11 o’clock inthe Howard opera house to listen 
to the exercises and to witness the conferring of 
degrees. 

On the stage with President Buckham were 
members of the board of trustees and faculty, city 
clergymen, Mayor Hawley, Prof. W. R. Newton 
of Phillips Andover Academy, Hon. R. D. Bene- 
dict, and J. J. Allen of Brooklyn, N. Y. and a 
number ofthe alumni. 

All of the speakers seemed to have chosen the 
subjects for their orations or essays with special 
fitness and each showed a careful investigation 
into facts and details connected therewith. 

The programme of the exercises was as follows: 


Music—March, ‘‘ The Stein Song’’............ Bullard 
Prayer’ ...6 0.0045 -+das swan) bn se Rev. J. E. Mead 
Music—‘‘ Cupid’s Garden Intermezzo,”’......Eugene 
Autocracy and Nihilism...Wejlington Estey Aiken 
The Culture of Nature............Elva Mabel Brownell 
The American Outlook.......carroll Howard Drown 
Music—Waltz, ‘‘ Magnetic Sounds,”’............ Tobani 
Republicanism accu oeeeee Aaron Hinman Grout 


The Social Significance of the Catholic Church, 
Margaret Mary Healy 
The Significance of the Work of Booker T. 
Washington... ..Edwin Winship Lawrence 
Music—‘ Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Tannhauser, 
Wagner 
Scientific Men in Practical Life, 
Henry Stanley Renaud 
Hellenism in the Nineteenth Century, 
Josephine Adelaide Marshall 
A Prophet and His Message....Albert Frank Ufford 
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Music—‘‘ Concert Mazurka’’............ Heinrichsohn 
Degrees conferred. 

Music—March, ‘‘ Regatta’’............ C. L. Van Baar 
NAN ANNI y ay Scie’ dd sis <n 0000500 Rev. J. E. Mead. 


Senior Honor Last. 
General High Standing. 


Fred Jonathan Park 
Wellington Estey Aiken 
Josephine Adelaide Marshall 
Elva Mabel Brownell 
Margaret Elizabeth McElroy 
Harris David McDonald 
Edwin Winship Lawrence 
Ivah Winifred Gale 

Albert Frank Ufford 

Ernest Hiram Buttles 
George Henderson 


SPECIAL HONORS. 
Latin 
Josephine Adelaide Marshall 
English 
Wellington Estey Aiken 


German 
Ivah Winifred Gale 
Kathryn Knee Gebhardt 
Josephine Adelaide Marshall 
CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION. 


Bachelors of Arts. 


Elva Mabel Brownell, cum laude Burlington 
Albert Wayne Butler, East Jamaica 
Ernest Hiram Buttles, cwm laude Brandon 
Fred Wade Carrier, Bennington 
Genevieve Collins, Burlington 
Carroll Howard Drown, Johnson 
George Henderson, cum laude Burlington 
Edwin Winship Lawrence, cum laude Rutland 
Harris David McDonald, cum laude Swanton 


Alfred John McKellow, Keeseville, N. Y. 
Josephine Adelaide Marshall, cwm laude 
St. Johnsbury 


Dean Homer Perry, Barre 
James Burnham Porter, Rutland 
Dan German Seager, Brandon 
James Tyndall, Morrisville 
Albert Frank Ufford, cewm laude Fairfax 


Frederick Paul Wadleigh, East Berkshire 


Bachelors of Philosophy. 


Wellington Estey Aiken, cum laude Benson 
John Grixston Currier, Rutland 
Samuel Sibley Dennis, Jr. Hardwick, Mass. 
Helen May Ferguson, Burlington 
Ivah Winifred Gale, cum laude Newport 
Katherine Knee Gebhardt, Shelburne 
Aaron Hinman Grout, Derby 
Inez Adelaide Grout, Derby Centre 
Mary Adelle Grout, Derby Centre 
Charlotte Frances Hale, Milton 
Margaret Mary Healey, Wallingford 
George Samuel Lee, Trasburg 


Margaret Elizabeth McElroy, ‘cum laude 
Bakersfield 


Roy Sidney Morse, 

Florence Eliza Nelson, 

James Ritenhouse Scott, Jr., 

New York, N. Y. 
New Haven 


Montpelier 
Burlington 


Allen Robert Sturtevant, 


Bachelors of Sciencein Civil Engineering. 


Theron Cummings Brooks, Randolph 

Patrick Michael James Corry, Montpelier 
Bernard Peter Finnegan, Hyde Park 
Chauncey Marsh Goodrich, A. M., Burlington 


Ernest Nelson McColl, 
Earle Hubbell Welles, 


Bachelors of Science in Mechanical Engineering. 


South Ryegate 
Sunderland 


George William Gilson, Bethel 
Clifford Burnham Griswold, . Felehville 
Henry Page Lapelle, Swanton 
Karl Elkins Parker, Barre 


Samuel Waldo Smith, 


Bachelors of Science in Electrical Engineering. 


Barre, Mass. 


Charles Hobart Atwood, Burlington 
Arlington Pearl Little, Burlington 
Fred Jonathan Park, cwm laude, London 


Bachelors of Science in Chemistry. 


Graton S. Brand, Essex 
Charles Allen Kern, Burlington 
Edward Hanson Reed, Burlington 
Henry Stanley Renaud, Burlington 


Howard Russell Smalley, Burlington 


Bachelors of Science in Agriculture. 


Wells River 
Randolph Center 
North Thetford 


( Of other years.) 


Herman David Bone, 
Charles Irving Boyden, 
Marshall Baxter Cummings, 


Bachelors of Arts. 


Eugene Noble Foss (1881), 
Ellery Elmer Webster (1900), 


Master of Arts. 
Sophie Gates Kerr, A. B., 
Master of Science. 
Clifton Durant Howe, A. B., 1898, 
Honorary DEGREES. 


LL. D., Henry Holt, Burlington, Vt. 

Judge Arba N. Waterman, Chicago, III. 
D. D., Rev. Benjamin W. Atwell, Shelburne, Vt. 
A. M., Rev. Rollin Sherman Hack, Portland, Me. 


Boston, Mass. 
Barton 


Denton, Md. 


Newfane 


CORPORATION DINNER. 


The annual corporation dinner at the Van Ness 
House followed the exercises at the Opera House. 
It was attended by 194 persons, a number slightly 
smaller than for a few years past. President Buck- 
ham sat at the center of the head table. At his 
right were Rey. W. S. Roberts, ex-Gov. Josiah 
Grout, Rey. Dr. J. I. Bliss, Rev. A. P. Bissell of 
Charlotte, N. C., Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, J. C. Far- 
rar, J. J. Allen of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. H. W. 
Wood of St. Johns, P. Q., Rev. J. P. Demerritt of 
Exeter, N. H., Dr. A. F. A. King of Washington, 
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Dr. A. O. J. Kelly of Philadelphia, Dr. H.C.Tink- 
ham and Elias Lyman. At President Buckham’s 
left were Mayor Hawley, Hon. R. D. Benedict of 
Brooklyn, Hon. J. H. Converse of Philadelphia, 
ex-Gov. E. J. Ormsbee of Brandon, Hon. G. G. 
Benedict, Hon. T. E. Wales, Rev. A. J). Barber of 
Williston, Hon. D. P. Kingsley of New York, Dr. 
E. 8S. Peck of New York and Oscar Atwood of New 
Orleans, La. 

After the dinner, President Buckham gave an 
encouraging account of the progress of the Uni- 
versity for the past year. He referred to the need 
of a new chapel and an endowment fund of not 
less than $500,000. At this point, he announced 
the receipt of a check for $1,000 from Gen. J. G. 
McCullough of Bennington. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, speeches were made by Mayor D. C. 
Hawley, Hon. Josiah Grout, Dr. A. O. J. Kelley, 
Prof. S. F. Emerson and Hon. J. H. Converse. 


PRESIDENT’S LEVEE. 


Commencement day was brought toaclose with 
the president’s reception at the Billings Library 
in the evening. Many alumni and friends of the 
college were present and the affair was very enjoy- 
able. President and Mrs. Buckham and D. P. 
Kingsley of New York ofthe class of 1881 received. 


SESE SK SO 
Medical Commencement. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 


The 48th commencement of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont was very suc- 
cessfully held at the opera house Thursday evening. 
The extreme heat prevented many from attending 
who would have done so under more favorable 
conditions of weather. The exercises were excel- 
lent in character. The address delivered by Dr. 
John Ordronaux was one of the most scholarly 
heard upon an occasion of the character and the 
valedictory was of excellent composition and forci- 
ble delivery. The graduating class numbered 
fifteen men. The five honor men, who stood high- 
est in the examinations given to the ten standing 
highest, were Joseph Antoine Archambault, Cliff- 
ord Parker Holt, John William Hobbs Pollard, 
Watson Lovell Wasson and John Lawrence Welsh. 

These were presented by President Buckham 
with honorary diplomas. The two prize winners 
from among these five were announced as follows: 

Watson Lovell Wasson, first, $50. 

Joseph Antoine Archambault, second, $25. 

The graduates were as follows: 

Francis Joseph Arnold, Burlington ; Joseph An- 
toine Archambault, Enosburgh Falls; Henry 
House Beers, Bridgeport, Conn.; William Alva 
Brady, Patterson, N. J.; Clifford Parker Holt, 
Barre ; Henry Abner Ladd. Burlington ; William 
Jonathan Lein, Orange, N. Y.; Leo Alexander 
Newcomb, Waterbury Centre; John William 
Hobbs Pollard, Haverhill, Mass.; Dennis Miner 
Shea, Nashua, N. H.; Samuel Schiffman, New 
York, N. Y.; Frank Lincoln Tozier, A. B., Fair- 
field Center, Me.; Watson Lovell Wasson, Burling- 
ton; John Lawrence Welsh, Pennacook, N. H.; 
Isaac Henry Wight, Milan, N. H. 

The class officers were : 

President—Watson Lovell Wasson, 


Vice-President—Clifford Parker Holt. 
Secretary—Isaac Henry Wight. 
Treasurer—Joseph Antoine Archambault. 
Marshal— William Alva Brady. 

Executive Committee—H. H. Beers, William 
Jonathan Lein, Leo Alexander Newcomb, Samuel 
Schiffman and Henry Abner Ladd. 

The ushers were : 

Otto Vernon Green, Sheldon Samuel Campbell, 
Frank Floyd Finney, Henry Tierney Bray, Chaun- 
cey Earl Hunt, Henry Wade Hopkins. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—We have gathered here 
this evening to celebrate an event, that, while it 
marks the close of our school career, and provides 
us with the seal of college approval, is neverthe- 
less an occasion to us of mingled joy and regret. 

While we have been residents of this beautiful 
city, we have made many pleasant and enduring 
friendships. We have received uniform courtesy, 
and have partaken of your generous hospitality. 
Your homes have ever been open to us. You have 
been kind and considerate, you have rejoiced at 
our successes and sympathized with us in our 
difficulties. Ina word you have aided us mater- 
ially in our labors, by giving us your moral sup- 
port and good fellowship. We hope, in return, 
that our conduct has been commendable, and that 
we shall leave behind us, as we take with us, 
naught but pleasant memories. 

To the honorable board of trustees we wish to 
convey our sincere appreciation and congratula- 
tions for the earnest manner in which they are 
laboring to advance the already high standard of 
our University. The curriculum has been ex- 
panded, the standard of requirements raised, and 
our college bids fair to rank with the foremost of 
the land. 

We come here from every position and vocation 
in life, from bench and bar, from farm and fur- 
nace, from study and studio, from the stately man- 
sion and the humble cottage. In budding man- 
hood we present ourselves, imbued with but one 
thought, to acquire a knowledge of the science of 
medicine. 

While we have been associated together in this 
most laudable endeavor, we have experienced 
many moments of mental. despondency, moments 
when it seemed as though the subject was so vast 
as to be beyond our reach. 

Other moments have been ours, moments of ex- 
quisite import, conveying to our minds thoughts 
ofthe great amount of good that we were being 
fitted to perform in alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity in the various localities in which we 
were to cast our lot ; hence, we have felt ourselves 
repaid a hundred fold for the efforts we were mak- 
ing. 

Nor do we doubt but that our learned and pains- 
taking professors and their able assistants have 
felt at times their labors to have been crowned 
with but little success. But it is a pride and 
pleasure to us while celebrating this event, to pay 
tribute to these eminent teachers who adorn the 
faculty ; the distinguished men whose names are 
borne on the catalogue. 

To them we extend our greatest praise, inade- 
quate though it be, for the conscientious manner 
in which they have instructed us in the various 
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branches of this science. In our recitations, in 
our lectures, and at our clinics, their endeavors to 
engraft their knowledge and experience upon our 
minds, were always manifest. They have given 
to us their best efforts, their brightest thoughts, 
their most careful technique, that we might be, 
when going from them, not the inferior but the 
peer of any in the profession. We have been as 
clay in their hands, to be moulded and fashioned 
into the finished article, the skilful and thorough 
practitioner, ready and capable at all times to meet 
the demands of society. Whether or not we shall 
justify these expectations, each must answer for 
himself. 

We are the arbiters of our own future. On us 
depends not only our individual success, but 
the continuance, in a measure, of the advances 
already made in this science. 

The practice of medicine is an ever living issue, 
which though centuries old, is now standing only 
on the threshold of its wonderful future, looking 
forward to anillimitable expanse of unknown and 
unexplored territory, where the possibility of 
victories more brilliant than those which already 
illumine the names made immortal in the healing 
art, spurs every earnest and ambitious member 
‘of the professsion to still more glorious achieve- 
ments. Ever since the earliest dawn of history, 
the medical profession has been engaged in an un- 
remitting and relentless fight against disease and 
death. Through heat and cold, in sunshine and 
storm, physicians have ever been at their posts to 
ward off attacks of the fell destroyer. Through 
the long dreary disease-laden centuries they have 
continuously and persistently sought the causes 
of the plagues, pestilences and scourges that have 
swept over the earth and left death and desolation 
in theirtrack. By longand arduous toil they have 
endeavored to penetrate the secrets of nature and 
bring to the pain-racked sufferers of disease a 
nepenthe for their anguish. They have cooled the 
burning brow of the fever racked patient and 
carried joy into millions of sorrowing homes. To 
relieve suffering is a God-like office; and it has 
been well said that if it be possible to perfect the 
human race itis in medicine that we must seek 
the means. 

Fellows classmates, this night marks the turning 
point of our career. As we look back over the 

ast four years and contemplate the pleasant fel- 
owship that has existed among us, our minds are 
filled with regret, that soon we must leave the 
college scenes and associations that have become 
so dear to us and face the stern realities of a pro- 
fessional life. 

We are assembled together to-night perhaps for 
the last time. To-morrow we will separate, each 
of us going to his respective destination. Whether 
or not we shall ever meet again, the future alone 
can tell. Our professional career will be marked 
with great possibilities, which we must recognise 
and grasp as they arise. We will be confronted 
with many difficulties, likewise, but the measure 
of our success isin our own keeping. We will 
need to train ourselves to view a question from 
all points and take account of everything that 
may throw a side ligt upon it. We will require 
quickness of perception, a lawyer’s skill of weigh- 
ing evidence, a business man’s method and system, 
and a clergyman’s self abnegation. Let us hope 
that each and every member of this, the first 


graduating class of the new century, will be an 
honor and credit to his Alma Mater. 
J. L. WELSH. 
JUNE 28, 
COMMENCEMENT BOATRIDE. FESTIVITIES OF THE 
WEEK AND OF THE COLLEGE YEAR BrouGutr 
TO A CLOSE. 

The annual commencement boatride of the 
University was held Friday evening on the Chat- 
eaugay. The boat left the dock at about 8 o’clock 
and a pleasant sail of about three hours was taken. 
Gioscia’s orchestra from Albany, N. Y., furnished 
excellent music during the time. 

After the ride a dance was held at the Cham- 
plain Yacht Club House, which had been hand- 
somely decorated with flags and bunting. Al- 
though the heat ofthe day had been oppressive, the 
evening storm cleared the atmosphere so that 
dancing was most enjoyable. Over 100 students 
and their friends were present. 


Base Bail. 


Vermont began the base ball season with a vic- 
tory and ended it with one. It was a good game 
which Vermont put up and the crowd went away 
satisfied. Fogg pitched a star game, while Robin- 
son hit the ball safely four times. Orton Jaid the 
ball over the fence at an opportune moment, and 
Crum accepted all chances, making only two 
errors, with six assists to hiscredit. For Amherst, 
O’ Hearn played a fine infield game, while Halli- 
gan excelled at the bat. The score: ; 


VERMONT. 
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Widsson feat). 52) Loss 2s 4. 0B) (iy. Saeed 
Orton be fase: ces: Ae ee he KDR 
OO Balloramnem e.g cy. 22 Ao Oseeel .hGe) HOT Mt 
CPU Ra Ue eke Becta otis Ty) Gyeu2 
R@GU abe ce 8 mR OD Ope Bi) He 
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Kinlociiiiris GulUesoub i 1 Onno e Orso. 0 
HORM Pree Jesu ASS Us OF A041 
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AMHERST AGGIES. 
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Cummins 1b 160252. 2. - Stirs Gory vos ey 
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Bowler..gp {205 ee. Arey Ge SB Sig 
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Score by innings:— 
1 


oom w 
wD > 


ffeer > ee 
Verniont: a 0 1V8a1— 9 
AMMNGSG.. ee). ) 3 0. 1— 6 


Earned runs, Vermont 2, Amherst 3; two-base 
hits, Orton, Halligan ; first base on balls off Fogg, 
1; struck out by Fogg 6, by Bodfish 3; wild 
pitches, Fogg 1; hit by pitched ball, Cook, Bow- 
ler. Time, 1 hour, 50 minutes. Umpire, Court- 
‘ney. Scorer, Scott. 


fan i) 
oocu 
ooo 
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After the game Robinson, ’02, was unanimously 
elected captain for the season 1902. Robinson 
played two years on the Union College team and 
was captain-elect of the team when he came to 
Vermont. His fine record here has given every- 
one confidence in him, and he is certainly the 
man for the place. 


DODO He He 


BOUT GOLLECE 


’02. Harry B. Spencer has secured a position 
in the engineering office of the General Electric 
Co. at Lynn, Mass., and will not return to college 
next year. 

Carroll W. Doten, instructor in elocution and 


secretary and registrar of the faculty, has secured a 
year’s leave of absence and will spend the time in 


the study of economics at Harvard. Max W. An-_ 


drews of the class of 1899 will take Mr. Doten’s 
place. 


Oscar R. Wilson, instructor in mechanical en- 
gineering, will be succeeded by Clifford B. Gris- 
wold of the class which graduated Wednesday. 
William D. Briggs, instructor in English and Ger- 
man, will also retire but his successor has not yet 
been chosen. 


The third annual commencement dance ofthe 
Sigma Phi fraternity was held at Masonic Temple 
Hall June 27. The hall was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, palms, and the society colors, 
badges, banners and shields. The reception 
committee consisted of Chas. E. Allen, Miss Flor- 
ence Allen, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Walker and Mrs. 
F. A. Richardson. 


The oldest alumnus in years, present at the 
U. V. M. Corporation dinner, was Rev. A. D. 
Barber of Williston now in his 83d year. He grad- 
uated in 1845. A member of an earlier class was 
present in the person of Judge Torrey E. Wales of 
the class of 1841. Judge Wales has just entered 
on his 82d year. Rut one other member of the 
class of 41 is known to be living. 


Frederick Tupper, jr., professor of rhetoric and 
English literature in the University, with the 
Misses Tupper, left yesterday morning for Mon- 
treal to sail on the steamer Lake Ontario of the 
Beaver line to Liverpool. They will spend the 
summer touring the British Isles. In the fall 
Prof. Tupper will enter upon a year of study and 
research at Munich and Berlin. His special work 
will be in Comparative Literature and in Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian. 

During the absence of Prof. Tupper next year, 
the chair of English literature will be filled by 
Mr. George D. Brown, Ph. D., a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Commencement visitors, besides those already 
mentioned in the Cynic, include S. W. Hamilton, 
"98 of New York, E. I. Morgan, ’98 of Worcester, 
Mass., EK. H. Deavitt, ’93 of Montpelier, H. C. 
Shurtleff, 96 of Montpelier, W. G. Derby, ’91 of 
Brooklyn, B. W. Abbey, ’91 of Essex, W. J. Rus- 
sell, 98 of Minneapolis, E. D. Strickland, 794 of 
Buffalo, E L. Ingalls, ’960f Hyde Park, H. C. 
Petty, ’93 of Champlain, N. Y., L. H. Elliott, ’61 
of Waterbury, J. P. Demeritt,’61 of Exeter, N. H., 
J.W. Buckham, ’85 of Salem, Mass., A. E. Lovett, 
’00 of White Plains, N. Y., M. C. Robbins, 798 of 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. H. B. Hanson, ’96 and ’99 
(Med.) Barre, John Chase, ’99, Boston, Mass., 
F. F. Lincoln, ’96, New York City, N. B. Keeler, 
98, D. P. Kingsley, New York City, J. W. Tobey, 
00 city, and. H. B. Oatley, ’00 Schenectady, N. Y. 


HEHE De Hie 


The Graduating Class. 


Buttles and McKellow leave next month forthe 
Philippines where they will teach for three years. 
Miss Ferguson has a position as teacher in the 
Boston Farm School. Griswold has been engaged 
as instructor in the engineering department of the 
University, taking Mr. Wilson’s place. Lee 
teaches and acts as physical director at the Troy 
Conference Academy. 

The following intend to teach but have not se- 
cured positions as yet: Miss Brownell, Carrier, 
Drown, Miss Gale, Miss I. Grout, Miss M. Grout, 
Miss McElroy, Miss Marshall, and Sturtevant. 

Five members of the class will study law ; they 
are Butler, Dennis, Grout, Lawrence and Tyndall. 
Aiken has a position on the staff of the Free Press. 
Atwood has found employment in the electrical 
works at Winston, Conn., Bone and Morse have 
entered the medical college and will continue 
their work. Currier will go to the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Episcopal church in New 
York. Little will work for the telephone com- 
pany in this city. McCall has a position with the 
Subway Construction Co. of New York. | Perry 
will work for the Barre Times at present. Scott 
will study to be a librarian in the library school at 
Albany. 

Ufford will attend the Newton Theological Sem- 
inary, Smith has a position with the Safety Car 
Heating Co. of New York, Brand, Kern, Reed, 
Seager and Smalley will follow work as chemists. 
Renaud has a position with the Klipstein Chemi- 
cal Co., Weller, Parker, Gilson, Finnegan, Corry 
and Brooks are looking for employment in the 
line their engineering courses have fitted them for, 
McDonald will return to the University to study 
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chemistry further. Cummings will return for 
post graduate work. Wadleigh intends to study 
but is uncertain where. Miss Nelson, Miss Hale, 
Miss Gebhardt and Royden are uncertain as to 
what they will do. 


Se SR Se Ke 
Fraternity Reunions. 


ALPHA TAU OMEGA. 


The annual banquet of the Beta Zeta Chapter of 
Alpha Tau Omega was held at the fraternity rooms. 
Prof. Frederick Tupper, who is soon to leave to 
spend a year abroad, was presented with a hand- 
some pipe by members of the society. The speak- 
ers of the evening were R. W. Taft, H. W. Hop- 
kins, Prof. F. J. Tupper, Jr., C. R. Wilder, C. A. 
Riley, C. R. Hutchinson, S. R. Carpenter, J. E. 
Donahue, R. B. Morton, W. J. Sayward, W. T. 
Whelan, and H. B. Hanson. 


Pat Deira THETA. 


The Phi Delta Theta fraternity held its twenty- 
second annual commencement banquet at the Ho- 
tel Burlington. Toasts were given by T. C. Che- 
ney 91, C. R. Peck ’02, C. H. Hayden ’83, S. S. 
Dennis ’01, C. W. Doten ’95, Wm. R. Farrington 
03, and Max W. Andrews ’99. Among the Alumni 
present were F. O. Sinclair ’82, E. C. Mower ’92, 
F. W. Mould ’91, H. M. Dean ’90, F. F. Lincoln 
’97, G. H. Dalrymple ’95, G. M. Sabin ’96, W. P. 
Kern ’97, A. E. Lovett ’00, E. N. Harvey ’96, P. O. 
Ray 798, C. T. Murray ’00, G. C. Wheeler ’95, C. 
H. Mower ’94, R. L. Patrick ’98, and Lyman 
Brooks ex-’00. 


DeEtra Pst. 


The annual reunion of the Delta Psi fraternity 
was heidintheir hall. Among those present were: 
Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 753; Rev. S. L. Bates, ’57 ; 
Hon. Henry Ballard, ’61; Rev. L. H. Eihot, Dr. 
E. S. Peck, ’64; Frank Farrell, ’66; H. O. Whee- 
_ ler, °67; A. G. Whittemore, ’67; Prof. S. F. Em- 
erson, Yale, ’72; Dr. D. C. Hawley, ’78; Hon. D. 
P. Kingsley, ’81 ; W. R. Newton, ’81; Rev. G. Y. 
Bliss, 789; E.8&. Isham, 789; M. L. Powell, ’89; 
W. G. Derby, ’91; J. H. Macomber, ’91; C. E. 
Lamb, ’93; E. D. Strickland, ’94; M. N. Hutch- 
inson, 795; E. L. Ingalls, ’96; G. M. Hogan, ’97 ; 
W. S. Bean, ’98; S. W. Hamilton, ’98; W. J. Rus- 
sell, 798; R. S. Page, ’99. 


Detta Detra Dera. 


Eta Chapter of Delta Delta Delta fraternity held 
the annual June banquet. Besides the active 
chapter and the city alumnae there were present 
Anna Shepard, ex-’01; Lillian Rember, ex-’03 ; 
Caroline Sumner, ’98, St. Lawrence University, 
and Maude Winters, ’99, Syracuse University. 


Siama Pai. 


The 56th annual reunion of the Alpha of Ver- 
mont of the Sigma Phi fraternity was held at their 
hall, followed by a banquet at the Van Ness House. 
Forty members were present. Dr. John B. 
Wheeler, ’75 presided, the orator was John J. 
Allen, ’62, and the poet was George W. Benedict, 
*93. There were informal remarks by other mem- 
bers. 


LAMBDA Iora. 


The Lambda [ota fraternity held their 65th an- 
nual banquet at their rooms in the Hayward block. 
Among those present were J. H. Converse ’61, 
Rev. J. P. Demeritt ’61, F. D. Hoyt ’64, -A. B. 
Thompson 758, Dr. H. W. Wood ’61, F. E. Lucas, 
’75, and Dr. W. B. Lund ’61. 


KAppPpA SIGMA. 


Alpha Lambda of Kappa Sigma had their com- 
mencement spread at the Van Ness House. A. H. 
Grout was the toastmaster and toasts were re- 
sponded to by C. A. Tracy, G. O. Bryant, Dr. J. 8. 
Ferguson, C. H. Waddell, H. W. Stedman, H. R. 
Smalley. 

A smoke talk at the fraternity rooms followed. 

Stama Nv. 


The Sigma Nu fraternity held their commence- 
ment banquet at their hall, and toasts were given 
by I. L. Rich, W. E. Aiken, W. C. Sawyer, CO. M. 
Sturgess, J. H. Aiken, H. F. Huntley, A. J. Mc- 
Kellow. 


DEDEDE DS 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


"42. Hon. John A. Kasson made a 
speech at Sioux City, Iowa, on Memorial 
Day. His theme was the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and the consequent expansion 
through the world of the west. 


"44. L.O. Stevens, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
writes under the date of June 7: “ To-day 
is my birthday—82 years old and still vig- 
orous. I have received card of invitation 
to anniversary exercises, and should appre- 
clate them but I am tied here. Kind re- 
gards to fellow alumni.” 


58. M.S. Vilas attended the graduat- 
ing exercises and alumni banquet of the 
Lamoille Central Academy at Hyde Park, 
where he was formerly principal. 


61. John H. Converse has an_ illus- 
trated article in the /ndependent for June 
13, on American Locomotives in the Mark- 
ets of the World. A _ half-tone likeness 
accompanies it. 


64. President Oscar Atwood of Straight 
University may be addressed at Johnson, — 
Vt., till August 1st, after that, at Prairie 
Du Sae, Wis. 


Ex’72. Hon. H. F. Stevens of St. 
Paul, delivered an eloquent address on 
Memorial Day at Marshall, Minn. On the 
6th of June he received the honor of an 
election as deputy from the diocese of 
Minnesota to the P. E. general convention. 


86 ©. J. Wright is one of the firm of 
Smith Wright’s Sons of Williston, Vt. 
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86. C.C. Farnham is practicing law in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Farnham took the de- 
gree of LL. B. at Columbia in 1889. 


87. George L. Wheelock is with the 
Century Company, New York city. 

87. J. H. McFee is engaged in work 
forthe U.S. government on the Missis- 
sippi River with headquarters at Rock 
Island, Ill. : 

89. V.O. Whitcomb is secretary and 
treasurer of the Northern Shade Cloth Co. 
of St. Anthony Park, Minn. 


Ex.89. W. M. Tutherly is a leuten- 
ant in the army in the Philippine Islands. 
He recently received especial mention for 
bravery. 

Ex.-’89. <A. P. Nichols is a practicing 
attorney in Pomona, Los Angeles county, 


Cal., and also attorney for The Pomona 
Land and Water Co. 


93. Rev. H. J. Kilbourn of Bradford 
gave the sermon before the graduating 
class at St. Johnsbury Academy, June 18. 


"97. Gay W. Felton leaves for the 
Philippines, July 23. A son was recently 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Felton at Bradford, 
Vt. 


98. P.O. Ray has been appointed to 
a fellowship at Cornell University. 


’»¥8. C. D. Howe has gone to Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton and Newfoundland, 
studying the flora of that region. Mr. 
Howe went in company with his brother, 
Dr. Marshall A. Howe, of the class of 
1890, at present instructor in botany in 
Columbia University, who is investigating 
the flora of the ocean along those coasts. 
In the coming year Mr. Howe will be at 
Chicago University where he has been ap- 
pointed to a fellowship in botany’ 


99. A. Ray Atwood received a fifty dol- 
lar prize at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary recently for a competitive thesis. 


99. OC. I. Button has recently finished 
his second year in the law school of 
Chicago University where he received first 
honors for-excellent work. 


1900. C. L. Cowles and Miss Otta E. 
Glidden were married Wednesday, June 
Le. 


1900. Warren L. Austin and Miss Mail- 
dred M. Lueas, both of St. Albans, were 


married June 26. 


NEW EDITION 
Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


BNEW PLATES THROUGHOUTS 


25,000 New Words} 
Phrases and Definitions : 
Prepared under the direct supervision off 
W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
m Commissioner of Education, assisted by a largeg 
a corps of competent specialists and editors. ; 
Rich Bindings. ki 

5000 Illustrations. 2364 Pages. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR 
STUDENTS’ USE. 


We also publish > 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary § 

with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 

** First class in quality, second class in size.” 
NicHoLas Murray Butter. 


Specimen pages, etc. of both books 
sent on application, 


G. &6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


GS 
WEBSTER’S \@ 
INTERNATIONAL) { 

DICTIONARY / ff 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


14386 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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LARGEST CLASS YET. 


Auspicious Opening of the Term—Open- 
ing Exercises—Class Statistics. 

The opening of the college year finds us 
with a class of 107 freshmen and three 
new entries in the sophomore class. This 
is probably the numerical 
standing of the entering class. Other 
classes have entered with numbers as large 
but 1905 is the first in the history of the 
institution to keep its numbers over 100 
through the first two weeks of the term. 
A short time previous to the opening of 
the term the indications were for a fresh- 
man aggregation of 125, but the usual and 
expected shrinkage took place. 

With a graduating class last year of 
56, this auspicious opening should indicate 
a very large total academic enrollment, 
but the net increase over last year’s enroll- 
ment of 285 will probably not be extraordi- 
narily large owing to the factthattheupper 
classes have as usual suffered from the loss 
of many of their members. 

President Buckham, in his opening re- 
marks at the College chapel on the 26th, 
called attention to the enormous depletion 
which every class in the institution under- 
goes in its four years’ course. ‘The pres- 
ident made this the text for a discourse 
on Academic Freedom and its Abuses, 
pointing out the fact that the majority of 
the delinquents who fall by the wayside 


permanent 


suffer from carelessness and lack of re- 
straint. He recommended a less in- 
dulgent college sentiment towards the 


dawdlers, and an increased responsibility 
of example on the part of the upper class- 
men. 

President Buckham also spoke feelingly 
on the subject of our great national ca- 
lamity. 

The list of new students we print be- 
low with home and town addresses. It 
will be noticed that the freshmen are di- 
vided into courses as follows: Engineer- 
ing courses, 25; classical, 20; agricul- 
tural, 20; Latin-scientific, 19; chemical, 
15; commerce and economics, 2; special, 
5; unclassified, 1. 

These figures show gains from last year 
of 100 per cent. in the commercial course, 
82 per cent. in the agricultural, 50 per cent. 
in the chemical and 18 per cent. in the 
classical; with losses of 7 per cent. in en- 
gineering and 5 per cent. in Latin-scien- 
tific. 


Class of 1904. 


Martha Winifred Allen, L. S., 52 No. Winooski 
Ave. 

Edith Cook Bristol, L. S., 112 Loomis St. 

P. A. MacMurty, Ag., Weybridge. 

Class of 1905. 

George W. Ainswortn, Ag., Brookfield, Exp. 
Farm. 

H. Vincent Allen, Ag., Bellows Falls,31 M. Con- 
verse. 

Herbert Goodrich Bancroft, Ch., Bellows Falls, 
192 So. Union. 

Thomas R. Barrett, E., Adams, Mass., 25 N. 
Converse. 

Alfred Bassett, Ch., Taunton, Mass., 34 S. Con- 
verse. 

Vincent Bates, Ag., Barre, Exp. Farm. 

Kmma P. Bean, L. S., St. Albans, Grassmount. 

Harold C. Bickford, M. E., South Newfane, 13 
S. College. 

Elroy 8. Billings, E. E., Stowe, 31 Lafayette PI. 

Nelson Bond, E., Burlington, Loomis St. 

John Albert Brock, C. E., West Newbury. 

Charles T. Brown, Sp., Winchendon, Mass., 115 
Buell. 

Continued on page 116. 
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FOOT-BALL OUTLOOK. 
ua aRsaata . 
Coach Morse Summarizes Work and 


Predicts Success. 


The foot-ball season of 1901 opened at 
this University with 
prospects. | Never before assembled on 
the Vermont gridiron a larger squad of 
more promising material than has ap- 


Only 
four men of the team, which so creditably 


peared during the past few days. 


represented Vermont last year, Morse, 
Locke, McKellow and Hutchinson, are 
found missing, and the freshman class, as 
shown in their recent game with the soph- 
omores, have a large amount of material 
which is bound to eventually make its way 
onto the varsity. 

Competition for places on the team is 
running high and no one of the last year’s 
team, except Capt. Strait, is sure of his 
position. 

Every night at least thirty-five candi- 
dates are to be found on the campus strug- 
gling for positions and the one encourag- 
ing feature of their practice is the earnest 
and true sportsmanlike way in which they 
are working . 

Capt. Strait, at full back, is easily a fix- 
ture and is playing even a faster game 
For half-backs, Dane, 
Fogg, Adams, Phelps and Putnam are 
promising candidates, and Gerrish, the 
star half-back of the freshman agegrega- 


than last year. 


tion ought to make someone hustle. At 
quarter, Joyner, Robinson and Barrett are 
possibilities. Patterson, who made such 
an enviable reputation for himself last 
year, Newton and Bates who did very 
good work in the class game, and Bassett 


are trying for the end positions. 


unusually bright 


The line, made up of unusually active 
men for their weight, promises to be un- 
usually strong. Beckley, who has so 
creditably held down the center position 
for the past two years, will no doubt be 
year. Orton, 
Parker and Presbrey are all doing good 


work at guard and from Pierce, Kings- 


found there again this 


land, Bean and ‘Towne some 


effective 
tackles should be developed. 

In the game with Montpelier Seminary, 
in which Vermont ran up 43 points, the 
varsity, as would be expected, played 
rather ragged foot-ball. There were, 
however, two very encouraging features 
about the game. Although the game was 
played in a steady down pour of rain, 
Vermont failed to make a fumble, and 
their snap in the first-half was certainly 
encouraging. 

Manager Peck has succeeded in arrang- 
ing a very creditable schedule and barring 
accidents there is no reason why the foot- 
ball team of 1901 should not make a 
record of which Vermont will be proud. 


R. S. Morse. 


Commerce and Economics. 


The course in Commerce and Econom- 
ics entered upon tentatively last year, has 
been broadened this year by the addition 
of three new courses, each of three hours 
a week, stenography, typewriting and ac- 
counting, open to juniors and seniors 
in any department. ‘These courses are 
given by Mr. W. T. Jackman. Mr. Sea- 
man supplements his course in advanced 
economics by a course in economic 
history. 
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ALMOST SIXTY POINTS. 


Varsity Team Easily Defeats Norwich by 
a Score of 56-0. 


The first college game of the season 
with Norwich University, Wednesday, 
resulted in an easy victory for Vermont 
with a score of 56 to o. 

The varsity as a whole showed a not- 
able improvement in team work over last 
year's play. The guards back system of 
advancing the ball is much more formid- 
able and the guards play is to be a strong 
factor in winning games this year. The 
team had practically no opportunity to 
show its ability in defence, as Norwich 
had the ball but seldom in the game. In 
the attack the line men opened up large 
gaps through which the backs were 
driven for long gains. 

"The end interference, however, is to be 
criticized, inasmuch as the men _ kept 
bunched to such a degree as to interfere 
with the runner with the ball. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that the Nor- 
wich ends and halfbacks played together, 
far out, making it difficult to put them 
out of the play quickly. The chief ground 
gainers were the ends played around the 
opposite ends and line bucking of the 
fullback, Capt. Strait. 

There was but little fumbling and that 
was occasioned principally by the men 
back of the line starting before the ball 
was snapped. The ends get down quickly 
on punts, but on the kickoff the men seem 
slow to down the runner. 

The team appears 
playing snappy ball. 


very fit and is 


RUSTE Rod: 


The following is the line up of the 


teams: 
VERMONT. NORWICH. 
POC aes eee tar ee nd Bd Se a thes he's c., Smith 
Kingsland, Presbrey. 1. t.,........ 1. t., Hibbard 
ISGBNy El Mera alesis oes «Age adta wks l. g., Nichols 
Orton ree We oe ak ae eee eek r. t., Wilkins 
PRLREVIMIEM DAO eee cekae Clacue es r. g., Holden 
PRUPOL BOGEN C:, 2 ec hans sed nee l. e., Causebrook 
Bates NE ROIDS). TGs ww 'sisis a0 « l. e., Metzger, Burt 
Dane, Gerrish, r. h.,....r. h., McKinnon, Morris 
Putnam Wa ONT ee l. h. b., Thompson 
SSURMUPEMETIGR TT? fe. 00. cel eee tes f., Burr, Metzger 
JOViene Obalise cheat es q. b., Strong (capt.) 
SV AG is Bie tet Washburn 
Score—U. V. M 56, Norwich 0. 
Referee, Brett; umpire, Whittemore; 
timekeepers, Munson, Williams; linesmen, 


O’Halloran, Fuller; time, 20 minute halves. 


New Coach Here. 


Dr. Philip J. McMahon of Claremont, 
N. H., arrived here Thursday to assume 
the duties of head foot-ball coach which 
have been temporarily discharged by R. 
S. Morse ’o1. Dr. McMahon was grad- 
uated from U. of Penn. Dental School in 
1900, and is well known in the football 
world from his career as halfback on the 
Pennsylvania team in the season of ’08. 

The new coach will continue the Penn- 
sylvania system used last year by coach 
Ritchie. Dr. McMahon coached the 
Bowdoin team last year. He is a native 
of Windsor, in this State. 


Dartmouth has a new college hall. The 
first floor is for the use of the students as 
a library, reading rooms, lounging, and 
trophy rooms. ‘The second floor is di- 
vided into apartments for the use of visit- 


ing alumni. 
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f 


HE sudden death of Willard Ethni 
Evans, of the class of 1903, assist- 

ant manager of the Cynic, on August I0, 
1901, was sad news for all the students of 
this University. Evans entered college 
in the fall of 1899. As a freshman he 
threw himself heartily into college life, 
being especially interested in Y. M. C. A. 
and Cynic work. In both these phases 
of college activity he proved himself in- 
valuable and gained many firm friends. 


By his death we lose one of those clean, 


open, manly men which no college can . 


ever afford to spare. 


W E, are rejoiced to greet such a lusty 
class of freshmen as has under- 
taken the pursuit of knowledge in the Uni- 
versity this fall. We trust that the great 
majority of the members of 1905 will suc- 
ceed in ultimately completing their four 
years’ work and withstanding the terrible 
ravages of those grim reapers, the Com- 
mittee on Studies and the Absence Com- 
mittee. A moderate amount of faithful- 
ness and regularity in study and attend- 
ance we guarantee will be found invalua- 
ble in warding off their dread attacks. 

But let not the freshman think that his 
responsibilities in his new sphere of life 
end when he establishes a clean record be- 
Those are 
the duties which being compulsory give 


fore the faculty committees. 


the less degree of satisfaction to the man 
other 
than those imposed by outside agencies. 
In his every day relations with fellow- 
students and student organizations, where 
there are no calls to duty which he is com- 
pelled to obey, the freshman should strive 
to avoid that spirit of carelessness and ir- 
responsibility which even in the face of 
spiritual advisers and cut-cards induces 


who can conceive of obligations 


many to forsake the straight and narrow 
path leading to the lecture room and the 
library. 

There are no probation notices to be 
sent to the man who does not attend col- 
lege meeting but the call of his Alma 
Mater should strike a deeper chord in a 
Vermont man’s heart and meet with a 
heartier response than a printed form 
from the Absence Committee. 

A student cannot be peremptorily called 
to account if he declines to make some sac- 
rifice for the athletic team which wears 
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the college colors: he cannot be put upon 
probation if he has dramatic talent and 
will not use it: he cannot be suspended if 
he can play foot-ball or tennis and will 
not; if he can spare time to: sell tickets 
and refuses; if he can make a speech in 
college meeting and does not; if he ‘can 
pay his Cynic subscription but neglects it ; 
if he has a voice and will not raise it in 
the college yell. 
repeat cannot be punished as the faculty 


Such a college man we 


punishes a delinquent but he is unworthy 
of his own self-respect and the good opin- 
ion of his fellows. 

Probably such a man does not exist in 
the University but the tendency is here 
and it is within the power of the members 
of this year’s incoming class to say that 
such a tendency shall not in the future 
exist in Vermont. 

It is within their power to raise the tone 
of this institution to that high plane in 
which the welfare of the college is felt by 
every student to be the highest possible 
good. 
its attendant feelings of responsibility, 


If such a sentiment as that with 
solicitude and earnest co-operation in 
every minor detail permeates the rank and 
file of this college, Vermont will take high 
rank in every phase of student activity— 
musical, dramatic, forensic, literary or 
athletic. 


HE Cynic for the coming year will 

endeavor to cover as completely as 
possible the current events of our institu- 
tion and the college world in general and 
to devote especial attention to the move- 
ments and interests of the alumni. For 
the suecess of the alumni department we 


“struction. 


must depend largely on graduate co-opera- 
tion which we earnestly solicit. 

The Editors will devote space to such 
contributions of stories, essays and verse 
as are of merit. If this important depart- 
ment is to be retained or kept up to a 
proper standard there must be more in- 
terest shown and more efforts made by 
those who have literary ability or inclina- 
tion. 

Beal: 

N Sept. 14, stricken by an assassins 
bullet, there died a man whose char- 
acter and career will always remain as 
examples of the best and highest in Amer- 
ican citizenship and Christian manhood. 
William McKinley’s life of honor and 
usefulness was cut short at the age of 58 
and he died a martyr’s death, honored Ty’ 
millions who had never seen him, loved by 
thousands who had merely grasped his 
hand and idolized by his friends. His loss 
is a great one but the memory of his per- 
sonal qualities of mingled strength and 
tenderness, his quiet heroism in pain, his 
thoughtful care for -others while on the 
threshold of the grave, and the example of 
perseverance, uprightness and lofty pur- 
pose set by him in his public career will 
forever serve as an inspiration to the 

young manhood of America. 


o———_ 


N another column will be found a state- 
ment of the progress of the gymna- 
sium, the gymnasium fund, and the ar- 
rangements for courses in physical in- 
The gymnasium project ‘is 
now of course a certainty, and for this we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves and 
all concerned on the energy and persever- 


ance displayed by the president and 
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trustees. ‘Their task has not been an easy 
one and perhaps the hardest part is yet to 
come, but they have at least the reward of 
conscious well doing and the — sincerest 
thanks of all those interested in the wel- 


fare of Vermont. 


E cannot but deplore the free fight 
which centered around the ball at 
the close of the class game Saturday. The 
ownership of the ball was won fairly and 
squarely by the freshmen and the sopho- 
mores were aggressors in an uncalled for 
scrap. Class rushes we maintain are all 
right in their proper places but we think 
the underclassmen lack a proper sense of 
the fitness of things. 


pela tes 4 lle 


OW that we have two new tennis 
courts we should see to it that they 

are not abused. Nets should immediately 
be furnished and they should be properly 
cared for, the courts should be kept 
freshly marked throughout the season and 
the rule requiring rubber soles for players 


should be strictly enforced. 


NACHGEFUHL. 
re) 
(From Goethe.) 
When the vine once more is blowing, 
From the press the wine is free 
And the roses red are glowing, 
I know not what troubles me. 


Tears adown my cheeks are thronging, 
If aught done is or forsaken, 

But a vague, unwhispered longing 
Thrills with its intensity. 


And at last I needs must reason 
When from day-dreams I awaken 
"Twas in such a beauteous season 
Doris once did blusn for me. 
Lanta: ds; 499. 


Subscribers’ Notice. 


The majority of subscriptions have already 
expired, and this present number of the 
CYNIC is the initial one for renewals. It 
is hoped that subscribers will be considerate 
enough to remit at once without delay and 
so save the Business Management the disa- 
greeable task of “dunning.” 

Student subscribers may pay their sub- 
scriptions to J. M. Wheeler ’02, or put them 
in box of the Business Manager. 


Freshmen—1905 ! 


Take Notice. 


Copies of the present number will be sent 
to each of you, and your names will be 
placed on the books as subscribers unless you 
notify the Business Management to the con- 
The editors of the CYNIC believe 
that all students should give their author- 
ized college periodical at least financial sup- 
port by subscribing, 


Notice to 1904. 


The recommendation to the place of As- 
sistant Business Manager on the CYNIC 
Board for the next volume will be made 
purely on merit. Those of the class of 1904 
wishing to be considered as candidates for 
this place should see the Business Manager 
at once and he will give them a chance to 
show their business ability by soliciting 
“ads” and collecting subscriptions. 


Class of 1901. 


The CYNIC has been sent to you all, so 
far as your addresses are known. The 
CYNIC certainly deserves your support 
and you are requested to subscribe.. Please 
send the subscription price at once. If you 
do not wish the CYNIC notify the Business 


Management. 


trary. 
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SOPHOMORES DEFEATED. 


Freshman Foot-Ball Team Wins Decisive 
Victory. 


The defeat of the sophomore class foot- 
ball team by the freshmen on last Satur- 
day by the decisive score of 12 to 0, came 
as a surprise to the whole college with the 
exception of a few close unprejudiced.ob- 
servers. ‘This is the first sophomore de- 
feat in the annual game since ’99 laid ’98 
low in the fall of 1895. 

The class of 1901 succeeded in tying 
the class of 1900 in 1897 by a score of 24 
points each. 

This years’ result can be attributed in 
somemeasuretothe over-confidence of the 
sophomores. The team as 
seemed to think that because they had the 
advantage of last year’s varsity men, vic- 
The energy and snap nec- 


a whole 


tory was sure. 
essary for successful team play was lack- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the freshmen were 
determined to do their best and had an am- 
bition which lasted throughout the game. 
They played fast ball and every man got 
into every play, not leaving his part to be 
done by a better man. 

The 
trick play consisting of a double pass 
which never failed to gain and kept the 
sophs. guessing as to the locality of the 
ball. The freshman back field was much 
superior to the sophomores in that they 
played together, and helped out the man 
with the ball. They got the ball off 
quicker, formed a solid interference and 


freshmen used a very effective 


were free from fumbling. 
The sophomore interference was never 
dangerous and was easily broken up. The 


team had the lack of unity in both offence 
and defence which is a fatal defect in the 
scientific foot-ball of to-day. 

The ball was kept in sophomore terri- 
At the kickoff the 
sophomores succeeded in advancing the 


tory most of the time. 


ball for a few yards before losing it on a 
After this 
played on the defensive for almost the en- 


fumble. the sophomores 


tire game. ‘The freshmen rushed the ball 
down the field chiefly on end plays for a 
touchdown and goal in the first four 
minutes of play. 

After this the sophomores braced up 
some but it was only a matter of time till 
the freshmen scored six points more, this 


time near the end of the game. 


SOPHOMORES. FRESH MEN. 
COT Reis Cima eas ake 2 tra esd Bou dies te, a el c., Cam» 
Pelee mirle vents ..6 sa. weak l. g., Presbrey 
CUOD Ts ie aate ses es UG a wee o's Bie wt ook « r. g., Eddy 
PCa or tsre es be este a ee ed l. t., Towne 
PIGRGSs Trait ta ek, dee oa. r. t., Norwood 
PROTOEy AR ate te TG ay coud « sr Shee l. e., Bates 
EET EE So rr r. e., Harwood 
PLUS vi ye 4 a ae AR q., Barrett 
Paterson ee. ef eo . l. h. b., Van Sicklen 
BOSE Veavowi ara. Dip oiats wa sel r. h. b., Gerrish 
FS ees vo 8 Al Wsl nee « f., Newton, Leach 

Score—1905, 12; 1904, 0. 

Time 20 and 15 minute halves; referee, 


Brett; umpires, Robinson and Dane; linemen, 
Brown and Joyner; timekeepers, Worthen an€ 
Beckley. 


Cynic Board Election. 


Vacancies on the Cynic board caused 
by the death of W. E. Evans, the resigna- 
tion of C. H. Waddell and promotions 
have been filled as follows: Editor-in- 
chief, Auld ’o2; local editor, ‘Tellier ‘02; 
assistant business manager, Wills 03. 
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The Class of 1901. 


W. E. Aiken is teacher of English in 
the Mt. Hermon School of Mount Her- 
mon, Mass. 


Miss Josephine A. Marshall has_ re- 
ceived the position of instructor in a Phil- 
adelphia high school. 


T. C. Brooks is in Pittsburg, whe he 
went in June. 

P. J. Corry is employed in the city en- 
gineer’s office at Concord, N. H. 

H. $. Renaud is employed by a chemical 
company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. H. Wells is employed in the con- 
struction of a new water system at Mid- 
dlebury. 

G. S. Brand returned last month from 
an extended trip through England and the 
continent, and has accepted a position as 
chemist in New York City, in the labora- 
tory of N. Y. Homeopathic Hospital. 

A. W. Butler is studying law in Rut- 
land. 

FE. H. Buttles and A. J. McKellow are 
teachers of English in the Philippines. 

Fred Carrier is teaching school in No. 
Troy, Vt. 

Edwin Lawrence is studying law in his 
father’s office in Rutland. 

G. S. Lee is teacher of German and 
mathematics in Troy Conference Acad- 
emy. 

R. $. Morse is coaching the varsity 
foot-ball team at present. 

C. B. Griswold is instructor in mechan- 
ical engineering in the University. 

D. H. Perry is reporting for the Barre 
Daily Times. 


D. G. Seager is taking post-graduate 


work in chemistry. 


S. W. Smith is employed as draughts- 
man in New York City. 

A. F. Ufford is general secretary of the 
College ¥. .M.. Gy A‘ Wrest ae 
So. College. : 

Miss Ivah Gale is teaching in the high 
school at White River Junction. 

Miss Katherine Gebhardt is at home in 
Shelburne. 

Chauncey Goodrich has a position with 


-a bridge construction company at Detroit. 


George Henderson is occupied at teach- 
ing in Lyndonville. 

Miss Madge McElroy is teacher of 
Latin and history in Bakersfield Academy. 

James ‘Tyndall has a position in a Con- 
necticut high school, 

I. H. Reed expects to find employment 
in the chemical line in New York City. 

Miss Ferguson is teaching near Boston. 

Wadleigh is studying German and phil- 
osophy at Leipsic, Germany. 

Parker is at his home in Barre. 

Currier is temporarily employed by the 
Musical Festival Association. 


XY Mee 


D. B. Eddy, a traveling secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, addressed 
a good sized audience at the regular meet- 
ing of the College Y. M. C. A. last Tues- 
day evening, his subject being Foreign 
Missions, of which he showed himself to 
be a close observer at first hand. 


students 
worked their way to Europe on cattle 


‘Twenty-five Pennsylvania 


ships in order to see their crew row at. 
Henley. 
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EUROPEAN TRIPS. 


Professors and Students who Spent Sum- 
mer Abroad. 


On September 21, President and Mrs. 
Buckham returned from a three months’ 
European tour during which time they 
visited Antwerp, Cologne, Dresden, 
Nuremburg, Venice, Florence, Milan, the 
Italian Lakes, Zermatt, Paris, Versailles, 
Fontainbleau, Rouen, London and Wales. 
They sailed on the Allan line of Montreal. 

Prof. Tupper has a year’s leave of ab- 
sence and is spending it abroad in study. 
On June 29 he sailed for Europe and at- 
tended a course of lectures at Cambridge 
and Oxford on the University Extension. 
He then spent seven weeks in Paris and is 
now at Berlin University taking up phil- 
ological work, where he expects to remain 
for the winter. 

Mr. Jacobs spent the summer abroad 
visiting various Mineralogical Academies 
on the continent. Traveling through 
Holland, he went to Cologne, up the Rhine 
to Mentz and from Mentz to Dresden 
where he spent eight weeks. 
Saxony Mr. Jacobs visited the famous 
Freiburg Mining Academy, after which he 
spent a week in Berlin and ten days in 
Paris. 

Prof. Merrill, Graton Brand ‘or, Earl 
Parker ’or and O. D. Welsh. ‘02, spent 
nine weeks abroad, sailing from Portland 
to Liverpool on the 6th of July. They 
visited Edinburgh, Chester, Leamington, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford and Ox- 
ford. . 

At Oxford they were met and enter- 
tained by Prof. Tupper. From Oxford 
they went to London and then to Ostend. 
On the continent the party’s tour took in 


While in 


Cologne, Bonn, and the chemical labora- 
tories there, the Rhine, to Mentz, to Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Geneva, Chamounix, 
and Paris. 

Mr. Hayes spent two months in tour- 
ing the British Isles and Continental Eu- 
rope, spending four weeks at Paris. 


Athletic Field. 

It is understood that the Swift Manu- 
facturing Co. has secured the option on 
the purchase or rental of Athletic Park 
from the Central Vermont after January 
1, when the University’s lease of the 
ground expires. As yet this option has 
not been closed but the possibility of its 
consummation in the near future and the 
fact that Howard Park has been pur- 
chased by another manufacturing concern 
has made the subject of a college athletic 
field the paramount one with the univer- 
sity authorities at present. 

It will be possible for the University to 
erade the campus and transform it into a 
suitable field for foot-ball and base-ball. 
This, however, is not favorably looked 
upon and if other arrangements can be 
advantageously made they undoubtedly 
will. It is understood that the trustees 
are negotiating with a number of real es- 
tate owners with the view of purchasing 
a lot. 


Yale’s Bicentenary. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Yale College will be cele- 
brated for four days next week, beginning 
Sunday, October 20. About six thousand 
Yale graduates are expected in New 
Haven for this occasion, as well as 150 
college presidents. President Buckham 


will represent Vermont at the bicentennial, 
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Team Makes Good Showing. 


In the opening game of the season the 
varsity rolled up 43 points against Mont- 
pelier Seminary at Athletic Park last week 

Wednesday. ‘The day was wet and rain 
‘fell throughout the game but in spite of 
that fact the ball was fumbled but twice 
and the team played with a precision 
which was not equalled last season until 
much later in the season. ‘The team was 
made up of the old men, Beckley, Parker, 
Orton, 
Strait, and the following new men: Pres- 


Patterson, Joyner, Dane and 
brey, Kingsland, Bean, Pierce, Putnam, 
Newton and Fogg. The old men were 
all in good form, fully equal to last year, 
while Joyner and Parker appeared to do 
better work than ever before. 
Of the new men, Presbrey, Pierce, 
Newton and Fogg carried off the honors, 
while all played in exceeding good form. 
The play was fast and the way quarter- 
back Joyner rushed the team to a touch- 
down with only one minute to play, 
showed some good team work. ‘The 
Seminary boys played a plucky game, but 
-the varsity were too heavy and they were 
able to gain their distance but twice and 
Hamilton, 


held for downs but once. 


Murphy and Whitney played a_ clever 
game for the visitors. ‘The following is 


the summary: 


VERMONT. MONTPELIER. 
Beckley, Jeurieteee vcs RL c., Bachelder 
Parker, Prespray..Acid,) «sis ieee eres l. g.. Howard 
CHEDOT Tver er ed ie a ss Geek's oe r. g., Gordon 
Kingsland, Bean, l. t.,.....l. t., Osgood, Davis 
PIOPGS OE Uth BU. eee nik a sae eue eC r. t., Marvin 
Patterson ives fase. ete l. e., Murphy 
NGWLONM Te ic Cb ne bless saua tees r. e., Miller 
JOYNEI, QS ys fe Ree ies aioe q. b., Eastman 
Poesy l. Digs cat ee iidkte ects ala etl «00s l. h., Whitney 
Dane 42! Tie set ok eee eS ie eink r. h., Haynes 
Strait. (capt) Att eer es. 8 f. b., Hamilton 


Score—Vermont 43, Montpelier Seminary 0. 
Touchdowns, Fogg 3; Strait 4; Parker 1; 
Goals, Presbrey 2; Orton 1. Referee, Barrett; 


umpire, Miller; linesmen, Ross dnd _ Irish; 
timekeepers, Hamilton and Woodward; time 20 
and 15 minute halves. 
——_Q-——— 
FOOT-BALL SCORES. 


Sept. 28—Buffalo 5, Columbia 0. 
Harvard 16, Williams 0. 
Yale 23, Trinity 0. 
Cornell 17, Colgate 0. 
Tufts 5, Wesleyan 0. 
Amherst Aggies 17, Holy Cross 0. 
Pennsylvania 28, Lehigh 0. 
Oct. 2—Yale 6, Amherst 0. 
Pennsylvania 6, 
Marshall 0. ' 
Columbia 27, Rutgers 0. 
Harvard 12, Bowdoin 0. 
Brown 16, Colby 0. 
Dartmouth 5, State College 0. 
Oct. 5—Harvard 16, Bates 6. 
Yale 25, Tufts 5. 
Pennsylvania 23, State 6. 
Cornell 6, Bucknell 0. 
Syracuse -J, Brown 0. 
Columbia 5, Williams 0. 
Army 20, Franklin and Marshall 
0. 
Princeton 47, Haverford 0. 
Dartmouth 23, ‘l'rinity 0. 
Worcester 12, Exeter 11. 
Hamilton 23, Hobart 0. 
Buffalo 16, Lehigh 0. 
Oct. 6—Union 35, Hobart 0. 
Oct. 9—Dartmouth 45, Boston 0. 
Harvard 11, Amherst 0. 
Yale 24, Wesleyan 0. 


——_0—-——__ 


Franklin and 


New Instructors. _ 

The death of Prof. Barbour made a va- 
cancy in the department of engineering. 
Prof. J. W. Votey, who was second in 
that department, succeeded 
Prof. Barbour as dean of the department 
and as superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, retaining his chair of civil en- 
gineering, for all which positions he is 
finely equipped. Mr. Harold K. Bar- 
rows, C. E., of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in the 
class of 1895, and for several years after 
graduating was connected with the Insti- 
tute of Technology as an_ instructor. 
More recently he has been in the employ, 
as civil engineer, of the Metropolitan 
Water Board of Boston, upon the ex- 


naturally 
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tensive works of that board now in prog- 
ress. 

Prof. Frederick Tupper has a' year’s 
leave of absence, which he spends in pur- 
suing his studies in Europe. His chair 
of Rhetoric and English Literature will 
be filled for the year by Mr. George D. 
Brown of Baltimore, Md., a’ graduate of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Miseiorace A. Baton, Ph. D.,.° of 
Boston, fills the instructorship in English 
and German, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of W. D. Briggs. 

Mr. Clifford B. Griswold, B. S., class 
of ’orI, succeeds Mr. O. R. Wilson as in- 
structor in mechanical engineering. 

Mr. C. D. Howe having been appointed 
to a fellowship in the University of Mich- 
igan, goes thither to pursue his ad- 
vanced studies in biology, and his place as 
instructor in botany is taken by Mr. War- 
ren J. Morse, B.S., class of ’98, who since 
his graduation has been instructor in nat- 
ural sciences and mathematics in the 
Montpelier Seminary. 

Mr. W. T. Jackman, B. A., of Toronto, 
Canada, has been appointed instructor in 
accounting and stenography, in the new 
department of Commerce and Economics. 

Mr. C. W. Doten, having a year’s leave 
of absence (which he will spend in post- 
graduate studies at Harvard), his place 
as secretary and instructor in elocution 
will be taken by Mr. Max W. Andrews, 
A. B., class of 1899. 


The Gymnasium. 


On returning to college we find the new 
gymnasium nearly complete. A little 
work remains to be done on the interior 
and the building will be ready for the ap- 


This will be furnished gradu- 
ally as the money is not forthcoming to 


paratus. 


fully provide the equipment at present. 
It is expected, however, by the time 
indoor exercise should begin the gymna- 
sium will be ready for use. 
To provide for a 
structor, the plan now in vogue at the 


gymnasium in- 


city Y. M. C. A. gymnasium will prob- 
ably be followed to secure a medical stu- 
dent who is competent to instruct in 
gymnasium work and the same time pur- 
sue a medical course. 

The gymnasium fund at 
amounts to $14,000. ‘The gymnasium 


fully equipped will cost $30,000. 


present 


Drill Again. 
As usual, military drill will constitute 
It is 
hoped that we may have a United States 
military officer to command the battalion, 
but until such an officer is secured the bat- 
talion will be commanded by a cadet offi- 


cer. The appointments are as follows: 


Major, Don M. Rice; captains, L. D. 
Beckley, G. O. Bryant, A. T. Hutchinson, C. P. 
Williams; first lieutenant and adjutant, A. D. 
Welsh; first lieutenant and quartermaster, W. 
EK. Putnam; first lieutenants, A. S. Bean, H. P. 
Hudson, J. M. Wheeler, A. O. Smith; second 
lieutenants, L. M. Munson. A. C. Woodbury, F. 
EK. Hubbard, W. E. Goss; sergeant-major, H. J. 
Adams; fisrt sergeants, W. R. Farrington, W. 
E. Holman, F. M. Hollister, N. P. Brooks; ser- 
geants, H. P. Gulick, C. R. Hutchinson, H. E. 
Gray, L. E. Abbott, W. A. Dane, J. H. Eaton, G. 
KH. Baldwin, L. M. Darling, C. F. Worthen, D. 
A. Young. 


a part of the curriculum this year. 


The Y. M. C. A. Reception. 


The reception given by the Christian 
Associations to the entering class on the 
evening of September 27, was very largely 
attended. ‘The guests were received by 
Mr. Ufford, Mr. Bean, Miss Field, Presi- 
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dent Buckham, Miss Hall and Dr. Beard, 
after which the following program was 


given: 

DV AGSER IL NEORY IG We ay ol ccc ae (1S es ww ty oles John Brownell 
AVOICOUIO? Be TAT Ce thee cuate t% Pres. Buckham 
Welcome to the Churches.......... Dr. Beard 
DAE TIRECO ETON Gein ea te So bls Beis b>» H. F. Huntley 
VRvetLeb beh dll SE siege eae ery PRN er se a Miss Tracy 
LEG ee MiraeIVEE Hs) TOA RAEN otk h Minos o's Mr. Ufford 


College Song—‘“Champlain.”’ 
kefreshments were served. 


General Secretary for Y. M. C. A. 

Readers of the Cynic will be glad to 
learn that the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has secured the services of a gen- 
Mr. A. F. Ufford 1901, 


has accepted the position and commenced 


eral secretary, 


his duties. 

A general secretary is the employed 
officer of an association and fulfills a line 
of duties not very different from those of 
The 
general oversight of the various activi- 
ties of the organization is his. He sus- 
tains a general advisory relation to all the 


the secretary of a city association. 


officers and conducts the correspondence 
of the association. He also serves as a 
medium of communication between the 
undergraduate organization and_ the 
alumni and seeks by every means within 
his power to promote the religious life of 
the college. 

Mr. Ufford will give considerable at- 
tention to systematic Bible study among 
the students in the belief that whatever 
tends to make a man more familiar with 
the great teachings of the Bible is of di- 
rect advantage to all. With the opening 
of the medical college a large part of his 
time will be given to work among medics. 
An association was organized in that de- 
partment last winter which will need as- 
sistance in the making and prosecution of 
plans for the coming year. 


Americans Victorious. 


By a score of six points to three the 
Harvard-Yale track team defeated the 
Oxford-Cambridge team at Berkeley 
Oval, New York, on September 25. 
Only firsts were counted. Harvard, Yale 
and Cambridge each won three events— 
the Oxonians failed to score. 


The summary : | 
Record. 


Event. Winner. 

Running Highi.i2osy Spraker .. .. 6 ft. 1 1-2 in. 
Yale. 

126,;Flurdlesy awe Gee Converse .... 15 3-5 sec. 
Harvard. 

Running Broad..... Spraker .. .. ..22 ft. 4 in. 
Yale. 

2-Mile Run, . i.e Workman .. ..9 m. 50 sec. 
Cambridge. 

100 Yards(Ran 105) Hargrave .. . ..10 2-5 sec. 

Yale. 

1-2: Mile... eee -Workman . 1 m. 55 3-5 sec. 
Cambridge. 

1, Milé. 34. Gee eee Cockshott . 4 m. 26 1-2 sec. 
Cambridge. 

Hammer...) tee Boal ei) t'4. ¢4be8 ft. 8 i. 
Harvard 

14 Mile..'>. >. sea Rust.. ..50 sec. 
Harvard. 

——_Oo——_ 


Tennis Tournament. 


Preliminary round, Wills beat Varnum, 
6-1, 6-1. 

First round, Wills beat Munson 6-0, 6-0; 
Hudson beat Darling 7-5, 6-3; Bryant beat 
Luske 6-8, 6-3; Wallace beat A. H. Gilbert by 
default; Brownell beat Donahue 8-10, 7-5, 8-6; 
Woodbury beat Wheeler 6-1, 6-1; Holman beat 
Adams ’03 by default; Williams ’02 beat 
Woodruff 6-4, 6-4; Clement beat Shipman 6-2, 
1-6, 9-7; Gulick beat W. W. Gilbert 2-6, 6-3, 6-4; 
Ufford beat Harvey ’03 6-2, 7-5; Macrae beat 
Hulett 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; Gray beat Pope 4-6, 6-4, 6-1; 
Miller beat Hubbard ’04 6-0, 6-1; Kelley beat 
Worthen 6-3, 6-3; Martin beat Bone 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

Second round, Hudson beat Willis 4-6, 
6-1, 6-4; Wallace beat Bryant 6-1, 6-1; 
Brownell beat Woodbury 6-1, 7-5; 
Williams beat Adams, 6-4, 6-1; Gulick beat 
Clement 8-6, 6-4; Ufford defaulted to Macrae; 
Miller beat Gray 6-2, 6-1; Martin beat Kelley 
6-0, 6-2. 
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Third round, Wallace beat Hudson 4-6, 
6-0, 6-83; Gulick beat Macrae 8-6, 8-10, 6-3; Mil- 
ler beat Martin 6-3, 6-4. 

Semi finals, Miller beat Gulick 6-2, 6-1, 
6-0. 

The finals will probably be played between 
Miller and Wallace for the championship. 


Inter-Class Scrap. 


OnSaturday the28thoccurred a seriesof 
difficulties between the two lower classes. 
An organized wrestling match was won by 
the freshmen who consequently claim the 
right of carrying canes. The sopho- 
mores, however, have counter claims and 
as a rule seem averse to allowing the fresh- 
men to appear with canes. 

A large body of the freshmen marched 
to Miles & Perry’s store at 9.30 o'clock 
and secured canes. Few sophomores 
were present and those few were intimi- 
dated. The Freshmen advanced up the 
hill in broken parties scrapping with 
parties of sophomores many of them get- 
ting their canes broken. In the mean- 
time another crowd of freshmen coming 
out of Miles & Perry’s encountered a 
strong party of sophomores who broke 
or removed their canes. 

These scraps seeming indecisive, a 
series of individual wrestling matches 
followed on the campus under the direc- 
tion of the upperclassmen who awarded 
the victory to the freshmen by a score of 
four falls out of seven. 


Northfield 1901. 


The World’s Student Conference at 
Northfield this year was one of the largest 
and most successful conferences ever held 
there. Delegates from twenty-nine 


institu- 
tions of learning were daily brought 
in touch with the greatest intellectual and 
spiritual workers of America and Eng- 
land. All seemed permeated with the 
Northfield spirit—brotherhood and help- 
fulness—and all were benefited by the 
close association with the men from so 
This inter- 
course was the more beneficial because it 


countries, representing 149 


many colleges and countries. 


was carried on in the three great depart- 
ments of life—the athletic, or physical, 
the social and the spiritual. 

The University of Vermont was well 
represented at Northfield by six delegates: 
A. S. Bean ’o2, W. E. Evans ’03, G. E. 
Robbins ’03, J. J. Ross ‘04, H. E. Cun- 
ningham ’o4 and F. E. Spear ’03 medical. 
‘The work was very enjoyable and help- 
ful, to say the least. 

The memories of Northfield that linger 
in the minds of the 1go1 delegates from 
the University, while pleasant are yet 
tinged with sadness, for Evans, one of 
the most loveable and manlike of the del- 
egates, was with us and is no more. His 
very memory inspires us to be truer and 
better men. 


Michigan’s total registration last year 
was 3,538, of which the literary depart- 
ments claimed 1,373. The remainder was 
divided between law, medical, engineering, 
dental, homeopathic and pharmeceutical 
courses. 


It is expected that the total registration 
at Michigan will amount to 3,500. 

Percy Field, the athletic field of Cornell 
has been greatly improved. A new course 
for cross-country running has been added. 
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J. G. Currier ’o1 is spending several 
weeks about college. 


Patterson is captain and Hubbard man- 
ager of the 1904 foot-ball team. 


A. 'T. Hutchinson ’o2 is coaching the 
Johnson High School foot-ball team. 


F. M. Larchar ’o2 is instructor of elo- 
cution in the Edmunds High School. 


W. A. Dane ’03 is coaching the foot- 
ball team for the Edmunds High School. 


Presbrey and Heath are captain and 


manager respectively of the freshman 


foot-ball team. 


For outline and material for essays 
and orations, address Colchester, Roberts 
& Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

The town was posted on the night pre- 
ceding the class game with bills of a char- 
acter derogatory to the freshman class. 


The local Y. P. S. C. E. tendered the 
freshmen class a reception at the College 
Street Church last Wednesday evening. 


‘The young ladies of the sophomore and 
freshman classes gave a reception last 
Monday night at Grassmount to the class 
foot-ball teams. 


The Vermont Musical Festival will be 
given in the gymnasium on October 14, 


15 and 16. ‘The ushers engaged are for” 


the most part college men. 


Tuesday evening, Oct. 1, Rev. G. G. 
Atkins of the First Church delivered an 
address before the College Y. M. C. A. 
on “The Value of Bible Study to College 
Men.” 


The Lambda Chapter of Kappa Alpha 
Theta gave a reception to the 
young ladies of the freshmen class at the 
home of Miss May Boynton, Prospect 
St., on Friday evening, Oct. 4. 


Over $600 of the $1,000 needed by the 
foot-ball management was pledged at a 
college meeting October 2. As but $700 
must be raised among the students the fi- 
nancial side of the season’s prospects look 
very bright. © 

The sophomore class has elected offi- 
follows: President, H. O. 
Wheeler, Jr.; vice-president, Frances L,. 
Little; secretary, W. W. Gilbert; treas- 
urer, D. L. Macrae; foot-ball manager, 
S. T. Hubbard. 

The prize entrance examinations are 
scheduled as follows: Mathematics 
(algebra and geometry), Saturday, Oct. 
12; Latin, Saturday, Oct. 19; Greek, 
Saturday, Oct. 26. Work to begin each 
day at 9 o'clock A. M. 

At a meeting of the freshman class 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 


society 


cers <a 


ident, Gerrish; vice-president, Miss 
Southwick; secretary, Miss Collier; 
treasurer, Bond; executive committee, 


Wright, Miss Keyes, Newton. 

The senior class have elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year: President, 
Donahue; vice-president, Miss Field; 
treasurer, Wheeler; 
members of conference committee, Lar- 


secretary, Rice; 


char, Auld, Harvey; member of advisory 
board, Rich. 
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The two new tennis courts on the cam- 
pus were completed this summer, making 
a total of four available courts. 


| FOOT-BALL SCHEDULE. 
' Oct. 2, Montpelier Seminary at Bur- 
lington. 
- Oct. 55 
game. 
~ Oct. 9, Norwich University at Burling- 
bot ce 
Oct. 12, Middlebury College at Burling- 
ton. 
Oct. 15, Tufts College at Burlington. 
Oct. 19, St. Lawrence University at 
Burlington. | 
Oct. 26, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown, Ct. 
Noy. 5, Union College at Schenectady, 


N.Y. 
Noy. 9, Dartmouth College at Hanover, 


N. H. 

Noy. 16, Middlebury College at Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

Novy. 20, Syracuse University at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Noy. 23, Cornell University at Ithaca, 
Nz, 


Sophomore-Freshman class 


INTER-COLLEGIATE TENNIS. 


F. B. Alexander of Princeton won the 
championship in singles and Plummer and 
Russell of Yale won the championship in 
doubles in the inter-collegiate lawn tennis 


championship tournament 
week at Philadelphia. 


played last 


TRAINING TABLE. 


The following men are at the varsity 
foot-ball training table at Harriman’s on 
Colchester Ave.: Capt. Strait, Beckley, 
Orton, Parker, Presbrey, Pierce, Putnam, 
Newton, Robin- 
son, Fogg, Dane, Joyner and Bean. 


Kingsland, Patterson, 


The oratorical contest for the Found- 
ers medal at Vanderbilt University was 
won by a Chinaman. His subject was: 
“The Miracle of the Twentieth Century,” 
—the regeneration of China. 


“The lecture by Dr. Tupper, who is an 
alumnus of the class of 90, and now Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Ver- 
mont, was greatly enjoyed by all. His 
pleasing manner, and perfect familiarity 
with his subject, soon made his hearers for- 
get their surroundings, and gladly follow 
him on a “ Literary Journey” through old 
England. _—_ Delicate 
Wordsworth’s home in the lake country, 


word pictures of 


Ann Hathaway’s cottage, and all the sunny 
English country side were so vividly drawn 
that one could almost smell the blossoms of 
the hawthorn hedges, and hear the faint 
tinkle of the bells across the smooth mead- 
ows.” — Charleston Magazine. 


In an article written by Rev. Lysander 
Bates for the Northfield A‘gis on his remin- 
iscences of Northfield, he speaks of Prof. 
Goodrich as follows: ‘J. E.Goodrich, now 
Prof. Goodrich of the University of Ver- 
mont, then a student of the University. 
Though young in years, his teaching was of 
a high order and will never be forgotten by 
those who received it.” 
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LarGEst CLiass Yet—Continued from page 101. 


William M. Brown, L. 8., Worcester, Mass., 1 S. 
Converse. 

Roy O. Buchanan, E. E., West Glover, 10 S. 
College. 

C. Halsey Calkins, M. E., Ausable Chasm, N. Y., 
468 College St. 

Homer Arthur Camp, C. E., Barre, 31 M. Con- 
verse. 

Ellen Weston vatlin,C. and E., Winooski. 

Martin W. Chaffee, Cl., Morristown, 324 S. 
Union. 

Ethel W. Chapman,L. S., Sutton, Grassmount. 

Norris W. Chapman, Ag., Ludlow, Exp. Farm. 

W.S. Chatfield, Ag., Williamstown, 5 S. College. 

Artuur J. Cilley,E. E., Essex, 186 N. Union. 

Albion M. Clark, L. S., Brushton, N. Y., 

John J. Clark, E., Burlington, Commons Hall. 

Arthur C. Clement, Ch., Palmer Falls, N. Y., 
18 8. College. 

Mae Louise Clifford, Cl., Buriington, 122 College. 

Elizabeth Brownell Collier, Cl., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
196 S. Willard. 

Elmer E. Colcord, E., St. Albans. 

Isidor Colodny, L. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., 68 Col- 
lege. 

Kittie May Coventry, Cl., Burlington, 94 Elm. 

Saran HK. Dean, L. S., Burlington, Grassmount. 

Sarah G. Dean, Cl., Watertown, N. Y., Grass- 
mount. 

Della M. Dunsmore, L. S., West Windsor, Grass- 
mount. 

Alice Margaret Durfee, L. S., Burlington, 42 
Colchester Av. 

Mary Elizabeth Durfee, L. 8., Burlington, 42 
Colchester Av. 

Albert 8. Eastman, Ch., Burlington, 63 Buell. 

Hermon E. Eddy, Cl., West Wardsboro, 162 
Loomis. 

B. J. Eno, Ag., East Charlotte, 5 S. College. 

Daisy M. Enright, L. S., Windsor, 138 Col- 
chester Av. 

Royce H. Farrand, Cl., Bakersfield, 7 S. College. 
John B. Finnegan, E. E., Keeseville, N. Y., 223 
Church St. 

Louis Edwin Fisher, Ch:, Burlington, 11 Elm. 

Willard M. Gambell, Ag., Barnard, Exp. Station. 

Charles Q. Garey, Ag., thetford, 11 S. College. 

nm. N. Gerrish, ag., Montpelier, Exp. Station. 

C. D. Gilbert, Ag., West Enosburgh. 

Clifford A. Hagar, Ch., Burlington, 32 Grant. 

Charles Henry Harwood, Ag., West Newbury, 
Ex. Station. 

H. W. Heath, Ag., Montpelier, Exp. Station. 

Frank E. Helyar, Ag., Brattleboro, Exp. Station. 

Albert T. Henderson, Ch., Burlington, 95 Adams. 

Harry Grindrod Hicks, Ch., Burlington, 169 
Church. 

Clyde Hilton, Ch., Burlington, 42 Grant. 


hobert M. L. Holt, Ag., Bennington, Exp. 
Station. 

Lee H. Hulett, L. S., Granville, N. Y., 5 S. Con- 
verse. 

George W. Hume, E., Amesbury, Mass., 31 S. 
Converse. 

George Angus Humphrey, L. S., Barre, 78 
Adams. 


Sadie E. Ilsley, L. S., Union Village, 15 Con- 
verse Court. 
James Pear! Johnson, C.E., Burlington, 99 Buell, 


Ruth Esther Keese, Ch, Ashburnham, Mass., 
88 N. Prospect. 

Charles Bromley Kimball, Cl., Burlington, 134 
Shelburne St. 

Margaret E. Lang, L.S., St. Albans, Grassmount. 

James Wilson Leach, Cl., Hyde Park, 31 N. Con- 
verse. 

Nora Irene Lockwood, Cl., MeIndoes Falls, 128 
Colchester Av. 

Benjamin Harris Maeck,E., Shelburne, 35 N. 
Winooski Av. 

C. W. Martin, E. Hardwick. 

Amy E. Metcalf, L. S., Williston, 41 N. Willard. 

Everett Hiram Mott, L. S., Yazoo City, Miss., 2 
Hickok Pl. 

L. H. Newton, Ch., Cabot, 14 S. College. 

H. E. Norwood, E., Hampden Corner, Me., 85 S. 
Willard. 

Lucius H. Noyes, Cl., Hyde Park. 

Roy B. Oliver, Athol, Mass., 4 1-2 N. Winooski 
AV. 

Robert W. Palmer, Cl., Waterbury, 112 Loomis. 

Richard T. Patterson, Ag., Newbury Center, 
9 N. College. 

Nina B. Payne; Sp., Burlington, 135 Spruce. 

Theodora M. Peck, Sp., Burlington, College St. 

Everett V. Perkins, Cl., Bridgewater Corners, 
3 N. College. 

Ralph F. Perry, Cl., Westford, 20 S. College. ~ 

Oliver H. Presbrey, E., Burlington, 109 Summit. 

Edna Fedelia Ray, L. S., Shelburne, 4 Brooks 
AV. 

Mattie Reynolds, L. S., Bellows Falls, 28 Loomis. 

Charles M. Ruland, Sp., Cairo, N. Y., 16 N. 


College. 

George A. Russell, Ag., Hinesburgh, Exp. Sta- 
tion. 

Royal Belmont Ryder, Sp., Marion, Mass., Y. 
M..C. A.,: City. 


Charles H. Salsman, Ag., Athol, Mass., 4 1-2 
N. Winooski Ay. 

Leon H. Sault, E., Randolph, 63 King. 

Ernest A. Scott, Ch., Newport, 85 Willard. 

Sylvia Sophia Shilvock, L. S., St. Albans, 77. 
Mansfield Av. 

Charles A. Smith, E., West Rutland, 32 N. Con- 
verse. 

Mabel Southwick, Cl., Burlington, 280 S. Union. 

Ralph A. Stone, Cl., Vergennes, 15 Murray. 

Albert M. Sudier, Jr., Ag., Westover, Md., 24: 
M. Converse. 

Everett S. Towne, Ch., Burlington, 16 S. Willard. 

Nehemiah A. Towne, E., Cady’s Falls, 2 Col- 
chester Av. 

Arthur J. Trudo, Ag., Bristol, 5 S. College. 

K. Tuttle, Cl., Plattsburgh, N .Y., 26 S. Converse. 

Fritz Van Sicklen, C. E., Burlington, 325 S. 
Union. 

C. W. Ward, Cl., Moretown, 21 N. Converse. 

Ralph P. Ward, Ch., Vergennes, 30 Lafayette PI. 

Walter Washburn, E., Wooastock, 7 S. College. 

L. R. Whitcomp, Ch., Lowell, Mass.,38 Hickok. 

Carl H. White, E., Bennington, Exp. Station. 

Leland M. Willey, Ch., Derby, 36 N. Converse. 

John Hamilton Woodruff, Cl., Brunswick, Me., 
5 S. Converse. 

Evarts Langdon Worcester, Ag., Thetford, 11 S. 
Converse. 

Fred Bonar Wright, E., Burlington, 4 Loomis. 

‘rank Thomas Wyman, E, E,, Manchester, 7 8, 
College, | 
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We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


98. P.O. Ray is pursuing post-grad- 
uate work at Cornell. 

Ex-’03. Crosby Miller is 
the University of California. 

‘oo. Fred W. Hubbard is principal of 
Manchester High School at Manchester, 
Vermont. 


attending 


-Ex-’o2. Lieut. Howard L. Martin has 
been assigned to the 73d company of coast 
artillery stationed at Fortress Monroe, 
Va. 


The city of Billings was named after 
the late Hon. Frederick Billings, who was 
president of the Northern Pacific railway 
at one time. 


55. The library has recently received 
eight valuable volumes from the collection 
of legal works belonging to Benjamin 
Lincoln Benedict of New York. 


44. Frederick Billings has given to 
Billings, Mont., a handsome library build- 
ing, dedicated as a memorial to the late 
Parmly Billings, brother of the donor. 


’°86. Engineers who read the Engi- 
neering News may be interested to know 


that Charles W. Baker and Moses N. 
Baker of the University of Vermont are 
respectively managing and associate ed- 
itors of that enterprising paper. 


97. G. E. P. Smith, who visited Ver- 
mont during the summer, returned to his 
duties of professor of engineering at the 
University of Arizona at ‘Tucson. 
Kelton ’03 and Alexander ’03 have en- 
tered that university taking a course in 


mine engineering. 


53, 48, °59. Prof. J. E. Goodrich of 
the University, Hon. Robert D. Benedict 
of New York and Hon. John Gilbert of 
Malone, attended the National Conven- 
tion of the Phi Beta Kappa society at 
Saratoga, on Sept. 12, as representatives 
of the Vermont chapter. 


The library building will cost about 
$25,000. The style of architecture is 
termed the Romanesque. 
found in the vicinity of the city is the ma- 
terial used. ‘The dimensions are 60 feet 
front by 44 1n depth. 
handsomely finished in oak and maple. 


Sandstone 


The interior is 


b] 


95. Since the last issue of the Cynic 
the news of the death by accident of Dr. 
Frank P. Bingham has reached us. Dr. 
Bingham, while in Buffalo, was struck 
by an electric car and instantly killed. 
Dr. Bingham was the nephew of Judge 
M. A. Bingham of this city. When in 
college he was very popular with both 


- students and instructors and had made 


many friends here in Burlington during 
his short professional career. 
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85. W. H. Pierce is captain of the Or- 
dinance Department of United States Army, 
stationed at Rock Island, Ill. 


85. E. W. Kidder is secretary and treas- 
urer of the W.C. Patterson Provision Co., 
of Los Angeles, California. 

86. W. F. Waters is engaged in engin- 
eering work with the Mexican Central 
Railway, with headquarters at the City of 
Mexico. 

86. F. D. Forbush is with the United 
States Fruit Co. at Detroit, in charge of 
their businessin that locality. 


Ex-’86. Henry J. Stevens is attorney for 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, and is located at Los Angeles. 

82. H. A. Storrs, formerly professor of 
Electrical Engineering in this University, 
is in the United States Engineer’s office in 
New London, Conn. 

001. Je4L/)) Mackay, 700, and! GC.\ N: 
Thomas, Ex-’0i, have secured positions as 
draughtsmen in the General Electric works 
of Lynn, Mass. 

00. L. P. St. Cyr, formerly employed by 
the Sturtevant Manufacturing Co. of Boston 
has accepted a position of draftsman under 
the Corliss Engine Works at Providence, 


Riso 


00 ~=A. E. Lovett has been appointed 
principal of a large grammar school in 
Nutleys, N. J. 
Lovett has been teaching in White Plains, 


Noays 
79. In the Technology Review, (Vol. 


II[., No. 2.) appears an interesting article 


For the past year, Mr. 


entitled “Education for Commerce,” which 
was written by Davis R. Dewey, a former 
Vermont graduate. 

9). A. TL. Brookins, United States In- 
spector of River and Harbor Improvements, 


is engaged in the building two piers three- 
eighths of a mile long for an artificial har- 
bor at Portage Lake, Michigan. 


"79 Med. At arecent joint meeting of 
the American Congress of Tuberculosis held 
at New York, Dr. M. R. Crain of Rutland 
was appointed one of the committee of five 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws for a 
permanent organization. 


Ex-’86. W. W. Shaw is a very success- 
ful vocal teacher in Philadelphia, where he 
has many pupils. Mr. Shaw spent two 
years in Italy in preparation for his work, 
and has been at times connected with vari- 
ous Operatic companies. 

61. John H. Converse has volunteered 
to pay the salary for a year of an evangelist 
in Alaska. 
the special committee on evangelistic work 
at the recent meeting in Philadelphia of the 


He was also made chairman of 


Presbyterian general assembly. 

Ex-’72. Hiram F. Stevens, Esq., of St. 
Paul, Minn., has just been made chairman 
of a committee of three appointed by the 
Supreme Ovurt of the State to revise the 
general laws of Minnesota. Mr. Stevens is 
president of the State Bar Association, dean 
of the St. Paul College of Law, and was 
state senator 1891-99, holding all this time 
the chairmanship of the judiciary cominit- 
tee. | 

’81. Dr. W. R. Newton, who saw the 
Oberammergau Passion Play last August, 
recently lectured upon that subject at An- . 
dover, Mass. We quote from the Andover 
Townsman that he ‘tdescribed in the clear- 
est and most interesting manner not only 
the sequence of tableaux and scenes froin 
Old and New Testament story, but also 
gave the impressions of an eye witness of 
the theatre, its picturesque surroundings, 
and the naive peasantry of the Bavarian 


LVLOKe 
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Rector and Runner. 


The Rev. Herbert William Workman, 
the Cambridge distance runner, who won 
the half and two mile events in the inter- 
national games at Berkeley Oval last 
month, is a typical English athletic 
Christian. ‘That a full fledged rector of 
a large parish should cross the Atlantic 
to compete in athletic games may seem a 
little strange to Americans, who are ac- 
customed to clergy who give up strenuous 
athletic sport when they enter the theolog- 
ical seminaries. In England, however, 
the athletic rector is in great demand with 
some parishes, and there was no surprise 
when the young Cambridge runner was 
sent to a parish in Southampton. This 
athletic clergyman is thoroughly English, 
both in appearance and manner of speech. 
He is of medium height and slender build, 
but his face and carriage tell of the great 
endurance necessary to championship dis- 
tance running. There is plenty of 
healthy color in his smooth shaven cheeks. 
On his visit here he has worn the usual 
black clerical garb of the English rector, 
except when in running clothes, and the 
colors of his university. 

The New York Tribune quotes him as 
follows on English and American styles of 
training: 

“T have noticed a decided difference be- 
tween English and American methods of 
In England 
training is largely a personal matter, and 


training for athletic events. 


its extent and severity depend on the ath- 
I do 
not believe that English chaps would take 


lete’s own idea of what he needs. 


part in athletics if they had to become 
slaves to a trainer, as college fellows do 
in this country. We even have to learn 


to train ourselves. More than that, no 
chap is urged to go into athletics by his 
fellows. If he does not care enough about 
the sport to go into it of his own accord he 
is not troubled by other students who are 
looking after the fame of the university. 
Even in the actual races a man must use 
his own judgment. There is no one to 
tell him when to go his hardest and when 
to ease up. He has to study himself, learn 
his limitations and run his own race. ‘The 
average man does not take enough pains 
to study himself, and this is where our 
Where 


the men can train themselves properly they 


system of training proves faulty. 


get more personal benefit out of athletics. 
than they would if they depended on a 
trainer. 

“I think English superiority in the dis- 
tance events is due to our regular climate. 
Our blood is thicker, and it gives us more 
I feel that if I lived here for 
three or four months I should lose a great 
I should 
certainly have to train harder in order to 


endurance. 
deal of my power and speed. 


make up for the changeable climate.” 
O———- 


Exchanges. 


THE WEIRD MUSICIAN. 


The pent-up might of the waves that roll 
At sea, or their fury in the fray 
Ashore, is music to the soul 
Whose joy of life hath fled away. 
And the weird musician of the sea, 
Who reigns unrivaled in his art, 
Has another song in harmony 
With the wildest mood of a joyful heart. 
And unto him who neither way 
Is deeply stirred within his breast, 
The voicés of the billows say: 
“Choose! Thou cans’t no longer rest 
“In doubt, when brave sea waves are nigh. 
Hither thou must feel the thrill 
Of wild, free joy we carry high, 
And crashing cast up higher still; 
“Or thou must find, far out from the reef, 
A deeper tone, beneath our crest, 
Which will tell thee well the depth of grief 
In ocean’s heart that knows not rest.” 
—Williams Lit. 
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MY SO. we 


1 made a song for my heart to sing 
When the world was lulled asleep, 

And the voice of Night in a whisper light 
Breathed over the starlit deep. 

And the song I made for my heart to sing 
Was sweet as a song may be; 

For in every note the secret I wrote, 
That gladdened my life for me. 

Then some one came to my window there 
Some one who wandered near, 

And he said, “‘The strain of that sweet refrain 
The world would pause to hear.” 

I have proved, alas, that his words were true, 
For every one lauds my name; 

But life seems long since my heart’s sweet song 
I sold to the world for fame. 

—Smith Monthly. 


College World. 


Olympic games will be held at Chicago 
In 1904. 

Williams College has an entering class 
of ninety, less than last year’s class. 

Bowdoin’s entering class is 80, Colum- 
bia’s academic department is 160. 

Cornell opens the year with an entering 
class of 850, an increase of 250 over last 
year. 


Dartmouth celebrated the tooth anni- 
versary of Webster’s graduation on Sept. 
24th and 25th. 


Hon. Seth Low has resigned as presi- 
dent of Columbia college on account of 
his nomination for mayor of Greater New 
York. 


At the University of Minnesota the 
question of allowing credit for work in 
the glee and mandolin clubs is being agi- 
tated. 


The legislature of [linois has passed a 
law making hazing a criminal offense. 
Offenders may be fined $500 and impris- 
oned for six month. 


John H. Hewitt, Yale ’59, has assumed 
the duties of- president of Williams. He 
was called to Williams in 1882 and has 
since that time served as Garfield profes- 
sor of the ancient languages. Before his 
call to Williams he had been president of 
Olivet College and also of Lake Forest 
University. 


HURT WHILE PLAYING BALL. 


A certain young man (whose name we 
withhold) injured his finger while playing 
in a game of ball this summer ; the same 
morning he had purchased an Accident 
Ticket for 25 cents and he drew $30. in-- 
demnity through the office of G. F. North, 
Manager, AYTNA LIFE, too Church St. 


WRIGHT Send for 
" Fraternity Emblems, Catalogue 


Fraternity Jewelry, 


Fraternity Novelties, and 

fraternity Stationery, 

oe , Price Li 
Fraternity Invitations, rice List, 
Fraternity Announcements, 


Manufacturers Fraternity Programa. Special Designs 
OF 
HIGH GRADE on application 


140-142 Woodward Avenue, - Detroit, Mich. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


for 


4 Harvard, 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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ST. LAWRENCE EASY VICTIM. 


Last Home Game Won by Varsity by 
Score of 16-5. 


On Saturday, October 19th, amid fre- 
quent showers and with a chilly south 
wind, the Varsity defeated St. Lawrence 
University by a score of 16 to 5. Ver- 
mont played finely on the defensive, al- 
lowing St. Lawrence first down but once 
during the game. But her play on the 
offensive was a bit ragged and a little 
after the style of the Middlebury game. 
The St. Lawrence boys had a strong line 
and held well. 

In first half Vermont received the kick- 
off and by some line bucking aided by a 
forty-five yard end run by Morse, the first 
touch down was scored after three min- 
utes of playing. | Presbrey missed the 
goal. Again St. Lawrence kicked off, 
Orton receiving the ball on the 35 yard 
line. ‘Then Vermont lost on downs; St. 
Lawrence stole the ball twice and Ver- 
mont secured the ball each time, not al- 
lowing St. Lawrence to have her first 
down. Newton worked the end for 20 
yards, and after a series of line plays, Or- 
ton carried the ball over after eleven min- 
utes of play. Again Presbrey missed the 
goal. In the next line up, by end and 
tackle play, assisted by a 45 yard punt by 
Morse, time was called with Vermont's 
ball on St. Lawrence’s 20 yard line. 

In the second half Joyner was substi- 
tuted for Robinson at quarterback. Ver- 
mont kicked off; St. Lawrence was un- 
able to advance the ball and was forced to 
punt. Vermont gained by end and tackle 
plays but was held for downs twice by St. 
Lawrence. St. Lawrence was unable to 
gain and punted. The last time Rob- 
bins failed to punt and Vermont fell on 
the ball on St. Lawrence’s 8 yard line. 
Burbank scored the touchdown after 13 


minutes of play. Presbrey kicked the 
goal. Robbins punted to Orton on 35 
yard line. Morse and Robbins exchanged 
punts, St. Lawrence getting the worst of 
the bargain. The ball was rapidly going 
towards St. Lawrence’s goal, when with 
only fifteen seconds to play, Vermont 
fumbled and Hazen catching it, ran with 
clear field for touchdown. Alexander 
missed the goal. The line up follows: 


VERMONT. ST. LAWRENCE. 
Betiinwreen teats Ad SER Hei Reicee ode c., Baltz 
OPEOTHNEIE ES Pitas Ore Gane em hy ees 1. g., Corwin 
Pree ype sets eee ae ec ths 1, t., Barber 

' Papereermenie hinysfevs tiki db abies r. g.. Walker 
PU GT GMI sa peer ne hea ied r. t., Harrington 
MORRO en oiete er tajers che eee a oe r. e., Hayden 
Patpereatigwle Clete ce 6 FO ER ee l. e., Wagner 
Robinson; Joyner, die ..ie) science q., Alexander 
NG WRG tite Ws cals o c's wets obo l. h. b., Stevenson 
BURRAe athe TerDncce eles sh a berbe es r. h. b., Emerson 
Straite( Capt.) f.Dei. 0) f. b., Robbins (Capt.) 


Referee, McMahon; umpire, Barrett; time- 
keepers, Hawley, Munson; linesmen, Sawyer, 
O’Halloran; time, 20 minute halves. 


Foot-Ball Scores. 


Oct. 12—Harvard 18, Columbia 0. 
Princeton 35, Lehigh 0. 

West Point 17, Trinity 0. 
Yale 24, Annapolis 0. 
Pennsylvania 26, Brown 0. 
Cornell 24, Union 0. 
Dartmouth 22, Tufts 0. 
Amherst Aggies 6, Wesleyan 0. 
Lafayette 5, Syracuse 0. 
Carlisle Indians 6, Bucknell 5. 

Oct. 16—Amherst 0, Union 0. 

: Wesleyan 0, Harvard 17. 
Pennsylvania 20, Univ. of Virginia 5. 
Yale 45, Bowdoin 0. 

Princeton 23, Dickinson 0. 
Williams 17, Amherst Aggies 0. 
Harvard 11, Amherst 0. 

Brown 6, Manhattan 0. 

Oct. 19—Harvard 6, West Point 0. 
Pennsylvania 6, Bucknell 0. 
Princeton 35, Brown 0. 
Dartmouth 6, Williams 2. 
Holy Cross 12, Tufts 5. 

Cornell 17, Carlisle Indians 0. 
Columbia 12, Hamilton 0. 
Lehigh 18, Annapolis J. 
Amherst 0, Trinity 0. 

Oct. 21—Middlebury 17, St. Lawrence 0. 
Annapolis 6, Pennsylvania 5. 
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Prominent Alumni Dead. 


64. News was received on ‘Tuesday 
of the death of Principal Erastus Frank- 
lin Bullard, since 1875 principal of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., Female Academy, and since 
1885, superintendent of the Illinois Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Bullard came 
to college from Lewis, N. Y., but was 
born in Jay, Essex County, May 15, 1840, 
and took his preparatory studies at Keese- 
ville Academy. After graduation he 
taught in Royalton, Vt., two years, then 
for three years he was school commission- 
er of Essex County, N. Y., and during the 
next five years was at the head of the pub- 
lic schools of Keeseville. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Foote Smith of Bur- 
lington, a sister of C. P. Smith, Esq., in 
August 1869. She died many years ago, 
leaving one daughter, who has been a fre- 
"quent visitor in Burlington. A few years 
since he married again. He was com- 
pelled by failing health to give up the per- 
sonal direction of the schools under his 
charge several months ago. He stood 
high as a scholar at the University, and in 
1867 was invited by the faculty to give 


the Master’s Oration at Commencement. 


54. The death of Oliver Dana Bar- 
rett, of the law firm of Barrett & Niles, 
Washington, D. C., occurred on the 17th 
of September at the Providence Hospital. 
He had been ill for about two years, and 
had hoped to get relief from a surgical op- 
eration, which was performed on the 14th, 
but was followed by heart failure three 
days later. 

Mr. Barrett came to college from West- 
port, N. Y., where he was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1828. His mother was Abigail 
Whitney, a relation of Eli Whitney of 
cotton-gin fame. Barrett had a good 
stock of ingenuity, and while in the Uni- 
versity invented a mop-pail with a wring- 
ing device attached, which was patented 
and served its purpose very successfully. 
He gained his special preparation for col- 
lege mostly at Plattsburgh, under the in- 
struction of G. S. W. and J. W. Taylor 


(classes of ’40 and ’47). He entered in 
September, 1849, but left for a year to get 
funds to enable him to continue. After 
graduation he taught Greek and mathe- 
matics at the Falley Seminary in Fulton, 
N. Y., two years, then for a year was 
principal of West Randolph academy, and 
the next year of the Seminary at Andover, 
N. H. For a time he held a place in the 
patent office at Washington. In April, 
1861, he joined the Cassius M. Clay 
Guards of Washington, and later raised a 
battalion of “Scott’s nine hundred” cav- 
alry. He gained admission to the bar in 
May, 1867, and for a time had for a part- 
ner the Hon. Caleb Cushing, and after- 
ward for twenty years Gen. Benjamin F.. 
Butler, with offices in New York and 
Boston, as well as Washington. After 
Gen. Butler’s death he became the head of 
the firm, and had entire control of the 
general’s estate in Washington. As a 
criminal lawyer he was extremely success- 
ful, not one of twenty murderers. whom 
he had defended in the district courts ever 
having come to the gallows. He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of President Lincoln, 
Vice-President Colfax, and_ secretary 
Stanton, and had share in the conduct of 
many famous law cases. In later years 
he devoted himself to the prosecution of 
corporation interests. | 

In 1861 he was married to Mrs. Sallie 
Currie Sutton of Lancaster County, Pa. 
She is a painter and has spent much of her 
time in Paris, France. Indeed she is now 
ill in that city, having been stricken with 
paralysis within the past month <A 
brother, over eighty years old, residing 
in ‘Topeka, Kansas, also survives him. 
The funeral was numerously attended by 
members of the bar and friends at the 
first Presbyteria church, and _ the inter- 
ment took place in the Congressional 
Cemetery. | 


Tennis Championship. 


Miller ’02 won the college champion- 
ship in the annual fall tournament by de- 
feating Wallace ’03 in the finals. Four 
sets were necessary to decide the match. — 
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The Gymnasium. 


The formal inspection of the gymna- 
sium will be made very soon and after the 
acceptance of the building on the part of 
the trustees the plans for the winter’s 
work will immediately be put into opera- 
tion. Apparatus will be installed as soon 
as possible and an instructor engaged in 
time for winter training. A large num- 
ber of applications for this situation have 
been received but as yet no choice has been 
made. 

The fact that battalion drill in the gym. 
will be apt to injure the excellent floor is 
causing some hesitation among the au- 
thorities as to the best method of saving 
such wear and tear as a drill floor is lia- 
ble to. It has been suggested that the 
butts of the guns be padded. 

The completion of the swimming tank, 
the bowling alley and the shooting gal- 
lery is at yet in the future. The running 
track, however, will be finished up imme- 
diately with a leather padding. 


Middlebury Victorious. 


In the Middlebury game on October 
12th, our team was clearly outplayed from 
start to finish, as the score or I2 to 0 will 
indicate. No individual Vermont man 
was to blame for the result, the whole 
team played listlessly and too high up to 
stop the terrific line bucking of the Mid- 
dlebury backs. 

Middlebury kicked to Strait who fum- 
bled and Middlebury fell on the ball. 
This seemed to take all the heart out of 
the Vermont team, and Drake scored a 
touchdown within two minutes of play. 
Middlebury kicked the goal. The rest of 
the half was more even, although Mid- 
dlebury still gained almost at will; lost 
the ball twice but immediately took it 
back again. When time was called, it 
was Middlebury’s ball on Vermont’s forty 
yard line. 

In the second half Vermont kicked to 
Middlebury. Drake caught the ball and 
advanced it well down towards the middle 
of the field. Wilcox, Drake and Wilds, 


the backs of Middlebury, carried the ball 
straight down the field for a touchdown. 
Vermont seemed unable to stop the heavy 
Middlebury backs who plunged straight 
through the weighty Vermont line. 
Again Middlebury kicked the goal. Ver- 
mont held for downs and advanced the 
ball to Middlebury’s 15 yard line, where 
it was lost on a fumble; Middlebury car- 
ried it past the middle of the field. Again 
Vermont took a brace and was carrying 
the ball well up the field when time was 
called. ‘The line up follows: 


MIDDLEBURY. VERMONT. 
Px VT ioe cis eivicls 6 he os Sacaiaess c., Beckley 
Mtn ing Para he gp he ie Aa eng ee r. g., Parker, Presbrey 
BAGGeET Ua tee ae ce eee eon r. t., Pierce 
Rea be Dire data Sa Ali lil ab ga a a Be r. f., Newton 
IVI Ree ee ete os fae oe ce ees l. g., Orton 
Wrisdiieeloticts ences hs ot l. t., Kingsland, Bean 
SRBGreer tee ee eas wees oe i» f;.-Patterson 
Dba: Vie 40 ed Uh eRe A eye ae q. b., Joyner 
LIT SII ee ioe Reine des Chee tas 1. h., Dane 
Wier re EP rss cares eles bes be shee r. h., Fogg 
WHO peeee red oe Le oe f. b., Strait 


No wind blowing; referee, McCuen; um- 
pire, Barrett; linesmen, O’Halloran and Hill; 
timekeepers, Munson and Hughes; time of 
halves, 20 minutes; score, Middlebury 12, Ver- 
mont 0. 


The Musical Festival. 


The new gymnasium was opened for 
the first time to the public last week on 
the occasion of the Vermont Musical 
Festival. Five concerts and two public 
rehearsals given on the 14th, 15th and 
16th, offered at the same time ample op- 
portunity for the people of the State to 
appreciate our new building and for the 
students to enjoy a bountiful supply of 
the highest class music. The concerts 
consisted of a great range of selections 
by a number of famous vocal and in- 
strumental soloists, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and a chorus of 400 mixed 
voices. 

The building seated 1200 people com- 
fortably, besides the chorus, and after be- 
ing strung with wires to improve the 
acoustics, made an ideal auditorium. 


At Yale a new dining hall has been 
opened conducted by the University. 
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BURLINGTON, VT., OCT. 26, 1901. 


HE, foot-ball team has started the sea- 
son well. ‘The size of the score by 
which Tufts was defeated does not do 
justice to the superiority of the playing of 
the home team. Norwich and St. Law- 
rence were easily vanquished. ‘The fact 
of course cannot be avoided that Middle- 
bury trounced us, but there is another 
time coming and our hopes are high. At 
any rate the danger of overconfidence in 
the next Middlebury game is fairly well 
eliminated, and that fact alone bodes well 
for our success in the minds of the stu- 
dents who have observed the mental work- 
ings of Vermont athletes for some time 
past. When the chances seem to favor 


us in a contest on the gridiron or the 
diamond, our teams play carelessly or list- 
lessly, and often lose. But when the odds 
are against us with yet a fighting chance 
keeping hope alive, then our teams are at 
their best. ‘The late game with Middle- 
bury and last year’s Dartmouth game rep- 
resent fairly well the two cases. 


AEE iE 


F, print in another column a pertin- 
ent communication from a mem- 
ber of a recent graduating class, on the 
dormant condition of the University Press 
Club. This letter sets forth some disa- 
greeable facts to the attention of the stu- 
dents and offers'some sound advice. It is 
a fact that the college representatives of 
the news associations and the metropol- 
itan papers have been wofully inactive in 
the past few years. The Press Club, and 
similarly the Academy Clubs have 
responsible duties to fulfill as_repre- 
senting the publicity department of the 
college but, of late, as our correspondent 
intimates, they have seemingly had but 
one care, that of placing lists of their offi- 
cers in the pages of our college annual, 
and it must be conceded that this duty at 
least has been conscientiously fulfilled. 
This complaint from the grads is a 
familiar one but it is none the less just and 
it cannot be silenced by neglect. Let us 
hear from you members of the fourth es- 
tate. 


| T is exceedingly gratifying to note the 

zeal with which every one who owns 
a foot-ball suit has entered into this 
fall’s campaign by faithfully attending 
varsity practice. The scrubs have 
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done their duty manfully this year and 
although there has never been a su- 
perfluity of men out, there has 
for some time past been sufficient mate- 
rial for a scrub eleven every night with- 
out drawing on the varsity substitutes. 
A number of the scrubs are of course act- 
uated by the hope of ultimately making 
the first eleven, but we have seen men out 
night after night who we know cherish 
no such vain hopes, men for example, in 
their last year and hopelessly debarred 
by faculty rules of eligibility. This is the 
spirit which makes a college respected 
among its fellows. 

We are glad to note that a number of 
games have been arranged for the second 


eleven. — 
——_Oo——_ 


FORMER editor of the Cynic ex- 
pressed himself as waiting to see 


“That gymnasium. 

A green and gold track team at Worcester. 

An organized difficulty between the two lower 
classes. 

That the students recognize and reciprocate 
the broad attitude of the Faculty in respect to 
the new rule as regards eligibility to athletic 
teams. 

Every available foot ball candidate out upon 
the field and all other students at the games.” 

With the exception of the track team 
these hopes have all been fulfilled to a 
greater or less degree within the past two 
years. Now that we have the gymnasi- 
um the track team project should rapidly 
materialize. Let that be the next goal of 
athletic achievement in the University. 

E, are glad to be able to announce to 
readers of the Cynic that in our 

next number we will publish the first in- 
stallment of a history of our University, 


written by Prof. J. E. Goodrich of the 
class of 53. It is needless to say that the 
work is a complete and able one, for Prof. 
Goodrich is an authority on all matters 
pertaining to the growth and affairs of 
our institution. 

It is also the intention of the board to 
begin as soon as possible a_ series of 
sketches of a number of the more promin- 
ent of our young alumni. 

More Publicity for the University. 
Editor of the Cynic: 

A new era of athletics seems to be 
dawning over the University of Vermont, 
as a fitting accompaniment to the erection 
of her new gymnasium. Unless all signs 
and omens fail, a broader and _ higher 
sphere of athletic activity is now at hand. 

This revival in athletics and the suprem- 
acy, which Vermont seems destined to, 


enjoy on many a diamond, court, and 
eridiron of the future, impose a stern duty 


‘upon the University Press Club, the range 


of whose activity in the past has appar- 
ently been confined within the limits of 
a space not much larger than the proverb- 
ial thimble. I refer, Mr. Editor, to the 
obligation of the Press Club of giving 
their college a more thorough advertising, 
by reporting faithfully Vermont’s import- 
ant athletic contests to the Associated 
Press, that they may be proclaimed to the 
world and especially to interested alumni 
through the papers of the largest eastern 
cities. 

Two chief reasons may be assigned for 
urging more usefulness on the part of the 
Press Club, both of which have been al- 
ready suggested: First, how can good 
material for athletic teams be attracted to 
enter any institution where there is no 
evidence for the world at large that such 
teams exist? Secondly, for the alumni 
who live outside the limits of New Eng- 
land and beyond the easy reach of Boston 
papers, where Vermont events are gener- 
ally chronicled, it would be gratifying to 
see the athletic interests of the University 
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reported in the sporting columns in which 
other colleges of her class are represented ; 
for whether the wearers of the green and 
gold at home or abroad may meet with 
victory or defeat, it thrills the heart of an 
alumnus and renews his enthusiasm forthe 
college of his choice to read of the glori- 
ous, if not always successful, deeds of the 
young scions of his alma mater. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Press 
Club might be employed to fulfill this duty 
towards its alumni friends, if it would 
prove itself worthy of occupying a whole 
page in the ARIEL year after year. Let it 
make a reasonable effort leading to more 
publicity for the University, especially for 
the sake of the devoted alumni who are 
now compelled to wait two weeks for 
Cynic news, or who never hear at all. 
Stir up the Press Club and make useful- 
ness as well as ornamentation one of its 
functions. 

Cordially yours, 


C. F. BLAIR ’go. 


Cynic Verse. 


OCTOBER. 


No more the woodlands thrill with cuckoo cries, 
The sun peers slantwise from the autumn sky; 
With crimsoned brush the aerial artist plies 
His silent magicry. 


The wind, the unseen harper, stirs the sward’s 
Brown waste to song, and yellowing orchard 
rows 
Bend to the music of his elfin chords 
And faint arpeggios. 


And softly through the wood’s dim confines 
where 
The flaming maple, autumn’s prodigal, 
Lights up the gloom, faint leaf-sounds on the 
air 
Like fairy voices fall. 


Yet, like the visit of some well-loved guest, 
Too short to satisfy, too sweet to stay, 
A slave, alas! to Winter’s stern behest, 
The autumn glides away. 
Tai D,,.7995 


WHEN OUR TEAM BEGINS TO PLAY. 


Foot-ball ’s suthin thet a feller 
Hain’t a-seein’ ev’ry day; 

An’ it sort o’ makes me skittish 
When our team begins t’ play. 


Jes can’t keep my feet from movin’; 
’Pear t’ move theirselves sumway. 

I don’t try ” keep from shoutin’ 
When tne team begins t’ play. 


Suthin’ ’bout tha’ foot-ball science 
Makes a teller feel es gay 
An’ es coltish es a filly, 
When the team begins t’ play. 
Hev’ t’ jes drap what I’m doin’, 
Cut all studies in m’ way; 
Hain’ no use t’ try ter plug et 
When the team begins t’ play. 


I can’t even hol’ a pigskin, 
Tho’ I’ve pratised ev’ry day; 

But hain’t no wun pleased more’n I be 
When the team begins t’ play. 


Listen! Whistle, sure as thunder, 
I’m a-goin’—you kin stay; 

Hain’t no use t’ try t’ hol’ me 
When Vermont begins t’ play. 


A Better Thing. 


Snipes McCarthy edged uneasily down the 
long flight of stairs leading from the family 
circle of a Broadway theatre. The evening 
performance was just over and the patrons 
of the gallery were making their way to the 
street in a quiet, orderly manner. lt was 
not Snipes’ idea of a gallery crowd at all. In 
the play-houses of the Bowery and Eighth 
Avenue where he had previously gone for 
his theatrical amusement, it was the custom 
for the men and boys to make a headlong 
rush for the exits as soon as the curtain fell, 
with much pushing and scuffling as to who 
should be first out. But this was Broad- 
way, and Broadway was an unknown region 
in which Snipes felt strangely out of place. 
He thought to himself that he would not 
like to have any of “the gang” see him 
coming out of such a “swell joint.” There 
was little danger of that, however, for the 
gang was temporarily under a cloud, and 
the tip had gone round that it was better to 
keep scattered fora while. This state of 
affairs was due to an unfortunate little oc- 
currence of the week before. A stranger 
had been held up for money to buy a ean of 
beer, and when he failed to produce it had 
been knocked in the head so effectively 
that he would have to spend several weeks 
in the hospital. The unfortunate part of 
the matter, from the stand-point of the 
gang, had become apparent when it was 
learned that the victim was a politician, one 
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who had influence at Police Headquarters, 
and that the captain of the precinct had re- 
ceived instructions to wipe out that partic- 
ular gang without delay. Because of these 
things Snipes had strayed far from his own 
haunts that night. 

The play was an adaptation from a popu- 
lar novel. It was a story of self-sacrifice in 
which aman who had madea failure of his ca- 
reer gave up his life in-place of another who 
had more to live for. Snipes had never 
seen anything just like that before, and had 
been inclined to scoff at first, but as the plot 
developed he became more and more inter. 
ested. The hero particularly impressed him 
He admired his cynical speeches, his quie- 
courage, and he grasped the idea that the 
man felt this last sacrifice to be an atonement 
for his wasted life. Snipes was the produc- 
of his environment, and there was little sent 
timent in the world he knew. The seven- 
teen years of his life had been passed mostly 
in the neighborhood of ‘‘Hell’s Kitchen”. 
Two rooms in a tenement were all he could 
call home. The streets had been his play- 
ground and he had gone to school as little 
as possible. The good-natured, mischievous 
boy had developed into a sullen, viciously 
disposed young tough who frequented the 
corner saloons of the neighborhood and in 
time allied himself with a choice coterie 
known as the “Brick Bat Gang.” : 

_The influence of the play was still upon 
him as he walked westward from Broadway. 
It was Saturday night and as he turned into 
Ninth Avenue he was surrounded by the 
bustle and confusion of “Paddy’s Fair” the 
street market where the poor people of that 
region buy their Sunday supplies. For 
blocks the Avenue was lined with wagons, 
push carts, boxes and barrels on which were 
displayed goods of all descriptions. Fruit, 
fish, meat and vegetables were piled in pic- 
turesque disorder beside ribbons and _ laces, 
clothing and children’s toys. Greasy 
torches lighted up the scene and the shrill 
voices of hucksters rose above the rumble 
of the elevated trains. On the sidewalks 
fat negresses armed with baskets bickered 
with the tradesmen and dirty children trailed 
through the crowd behind. their mothers. 
Familiar as these sights had been to Snipes 
from childhood, they seemed to jar on him 
to-night: He hated these people, he hated 


the dirt and the noise, he hated everything 
that reminded him of his real life. He 
elbowed his way though the throng until he 
was stopped by a particularly dense crowd 
that had gathered in front of a corner saloon. 
They seemed to be waiting for something. 

A man beside Snipes was explaining the 
situation to a newcomer. 

“Tt’s only old Jerry Harrigan and his 
wife,” he said. “Every Saturday Jerry takes 
his wages and goes out and gets drunk and 
she tries to get him home. They say he’s 
got a gun with him to-night, and warned 
her he’d use it if she didn’t keep away. 
They’re all waiting to see whether he will 
or not.” 

Snipes pushed his way to the inside of 
the circle which had formed about Mrs. 
Harrigan. The woman wore a ragged 
shawl over her head and she was swaying 
backward and forward, moaning and weep- 
ing. From time to time she called to her 
husband inside the saloon. At each one of 
these outbursts a loud langh went up from 
the men in the place. Finally some one 
called, ‘Why don’t you go out and talk to 
her, Jerry ?” 

A moment later the swinging doors 
were suddenly pushed wide open and Har- 
rigan staggered forth in the yellow gas- 
light. His eyes were blood-shot and his 
tongue thick. 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep away from 
me?’ he roared. “Didn’t I say to you not 
to bother me? TI aint here to talk tonight. 
I mean business.” 

The wife was on her knees with out- 
stretched arms. She dragged herself a step 
forward. Harrigan shrunk back and fum- 
bled in his pocket. 

“Don’t come near me,” he yelled. ‘Il 
teach you to mind your husband. Take 
that and go home!” 

There was a gasp from the crowd as the 
light fell on the weapon which for an in- 
stant was levelled at the woman’s breast. 
Someone sprang in front of Harrigan and 
struck at hisarm. The shot rang out and 
the pistol struck the pavement several feet 
away. As the thin smoke drifted away 
Mrs. Harrigan still stood wringing her 
hands, but her husband was looking down 
in a dazed fashion at a figure lying very 
still on the damp pavement. It was Snipes. 
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A little pool of blood from a wound in his 
forehead showed where the bullet had 
struck. 

A big policeman came running up and 
took charge of Harrigan. Two more lifted 
up the boyish form and carried it to the 
station house around the corner. They im- 
provised a couch in the back room with a 
coat for a pillow. When the young ambu- 
lance surgeon arrived he gave one look at 
the ugly hole in the temple and shook his 
head. 

‘‘Who is he ?” asked the Sergeant. 

“Young McCarty—Snipes they call 
him,”’answered the big policeman. “Liveson 
—th street. He’s one of that ‘Brick Bat 
Gang’ that done up the Commissioner. 
He’s always been a tough kid, but I guess 
he saved the old woman’s life that time.” 

While they were speaking, one of the 
“plain clothes men” had been bending over 
the silent form on the floor, and straighten- 
ing out a crumpled scrap of paper that had 
fallen from the boy's hand. 

“What you got there, Gleason ?” asked 
the Sergeant. 

“Looks like it was part of a theatre pro- 
gram,” said Gleason. 

‘Well, what’s it say on it ?” 

And then Gleason read, somewhat halt- 
ingly, the last lines spoken in the play by 
the man who was going forth to his death: 
“Tt is a far, far better thing that I do than 
I have ever done; it is a far, far better 
rest that I go to than I have ever known.” 


F. F. L. 


Vermont 6, Tufts 5. 


Vermont men looked at the aggrega- 
tion of players representing them who 
were lined up against Tufts, and began to 
calculate how much we were to be de- 
feated. But what a change from the 
play in the Middlebury game only two 
days previous! It was evident that coach 
MacMahon had opened eleven packages 
of ginger and prescribed it very liberally. 
There was a general change in the line up 
of the team. Welch, the star halfback of 
last season, was again behind the line. 
Newton, who has been playing end, was 


played at the other half. A new ruling 
of the advisory board allowing medics to 
play, brought Old “Mose” back to right 
end, so it was altogether a different team 
from the one that faced Middlebury only 
the Saturday before. 

In the first half, Tufts kicked off to 
Vermont. By a series of guards back 
plays and line bucking, with one end gain 
by both Welch and Newton, the ball was 
carried over the goal line in four minutes 
of play. Joyner kicked the goal. Then, 
fearful that Tufts might get whipped too 
hard, Vermont carried the ball only to 
Tufts’ thirty yard line, where they lost it 
on downs. Vermont soon held for downs 
and the ball see-sawed ahout the middle 
of the field. At no time was Vermont’s 
goal in danger. 

In the second half Vermont kicked off 
to Tufts. Knight caught the ball and 
ran the entire length of the field for a 
touch down. It was a pretty run, and 
showed good blocking off by the Tufts 
team. But Tufts failed on their goal and 
the score was 6 to 5 in favor of Vermont. 
Again the ball see-sawed about the middle 
of the field; Morse tried to punt but was 
in bad form and Tufts securing the ball 
carried it down to Vermont’s fifteen yard 
line. Here Vermont held nobly, took the 
ball and by line plays carried the ball with- 
in six inches of Tufts’ goal line when time 
was called. 

It was a pretty game, but Tufts was 
outplayed during the whole game. All 


' the boys played well. The line up: 
VERMONT. TUFTS. 
Beckley; Games «s: eas c., Chapman, Sennett 
Orton, «|. : eee... os ae ce l. g., Golarmeau 
Bean, 1. Ui. sees 6. sos 1. t., Cornett, Danforth 
Parker, 1. 5 Gone 65 sk es Os ee r. g., Pierce 
Pierce; Putnam; r. 't:.<:,. sie r. t., McMahon 
Bates, 1. Os scuind Ms ofa aidueteie Seen l. e., Plunket 
Morse, :3, @e3.05 «acy once aoe r. e., Cannell 
JOVNET ee ae ca ne ae ee q., Ray (Capt.) 
Nowton; Lahti. a ee ee l. h. b., Byrnes 
Welch, Adams, roohJ. biases r. h. b., McGlue 

Clements 
Strait (Canty fv. caine 0 cs ce f., Knight 


No wind blowing; referee, Pierson; umpire, 
Barrett; timekeepers, Munson and Tarr; line- 
men, Clements and O’Halloran; time, 20 and 
15 minute halves. 
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Absence of the President. 


President Buckham attended the Na- 
tional Council of Congregationalists at 
Portland, Me., on October 13-16. ‘The 
president preached at the High Street 
Church of Portland, on the 1 sth, and on 
the 16th read a paper before the Council 
on “Christianity as a World-wide Move- 
ment.” ‘The Council was largely attend- 
ed by the Congregationalists of this coun- 
try as well as by representatives from 
England and Continental Europe. 

President Buckham represented Ver- 
mont at the Yale bi-centenary during the 
past week. 


Gift to the Library. 


Mr. Henry Holt, the New York pub- 
lisher, whose summer residence is in this 
city, has presented the library with about 
a hundred and fifteen books, all of them 
recent publications of his house. Among 
them are a number of the most recent 
books of fiction. ‘This is thé second large 
gift by Mr. Holt to the library. _ Not long 
ago he made a similar gift of about two 
hundred books including n 
his more important publica i 

A valuable autograph Jetter 
dent Lincoln’s has been addec 
lection of literary curios 
This letter, which is entirely 
coln’s hand, is addressed to i Ly- 
man Trumbull of Illinois, and relates to 
the re-admission of Louisiana. to 
Union. It is dated January roth. 
and was thus written only three 
before the assassination. Mr. Gitte 
P. Bradstreet, class of ’71, is the donor. 


A Valuable Gift. 


The chemistry department has recently 
added to its library some 400 books on 
chemical subjects, chiefly German jour- 
nals imported from Europe. These works 
add greatly to the completeness of the 
chemical library and its value in research 
and thesis work. The books were pur- 
chased from a fund of $1,400 raised by 


the 


subscription of which $1,000 was gener- 
ously contributed by Mr. F. W. Ayer of 
New York City. 

The new books will soon be placed on 
the shelves in the chemical library room 
on the second floor of the Science build- 
ing. 


Y. Mm. @. A. Dotes. 


The Y. M. C. A. held its regular busi- 
ness meeting Tuesday evening of last 
week, The reports of the officers and 
committees showed the very prosperous 
condition of the work in the University. 
Of the new students, twenty-three have 
already become members of the associa- 
tion and a number are expected to be en- 
rolled at the next business meeting. 


The Bible study is flourishing. ‘There 
are already fifty-seven men, under five 
leaders, in the three courses that the as- 
sociation offers this year. 


The association has adopted a new con- 
stitution providing for a general secre- 


tary. We print the following extracts: 
ARTICLE V. 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Section 1. The general secretary shall be the 


employed officer of the association. He shall be 
appointed by the advisory committee subject to 
ratification by the association. Unless other- 
wise determined by the advisory committee he 
shall serve for one year. He shall have general 
oversight of all the activities of the association. 
He shall sustain a general advisory relation to 
the officers of the association and shall assist 
them in the discharge of their duties. He shall 
attend all meetings of the advisory committee 
and shall carry out all matters determined by 
the committee which have not been referred to 
standing or special committees. He shall be 
ex-officio a member of all committees of the as- 
sociation. Shall attend their meetings and 
shall advise them in their work. He shall con- 
duct the general correspondence of the associ- 
ation and receive and file all reports of the offi- 
cers. He shall in all ways seek the enlarge- 
ment of the usefulness of the association. In 
the discharge of his duties he shall have fre- 
quent consultation with the President and shall 
advise him and help him in his work. He shall 
on retiring present in writing a complete re- 


port covering the work of the several depart- 


ments of the association during his term of 
office. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Section 1. There shall be an advisory com- 
mittee of the association consisting of seven 
members at least, six of whom shall be chosen 
from the faculty, alumni or Christian men who 
are interested in the association, and at least 
one ot whom shall be a student member of the 
association. The president of the association 
shall be ex-officio a member of the advisory 
' committee. Only members of evangelical 
churches may become members of the commit- 
tee. 

Section 2. Members of the advisory commit- 
tee shall be nominated by the advisory commit- 
tee and shall be chosen at the annual meeting 
of the association, when two members shall be 
chosen to serve three years and until their suc- 
cessors shall have entered upon the discharge 
of their duties, (except that at the first election 
after the adoption of the section there shall be 
chosen six directors, upon nomination of the 
nominating committee of the association, two 
of whom shall hold office for one year, two for 
two years, and two for three years). They 
shall choose their own chairman and secretary. 

Section 8. The advisory committee shall ap- 
point the general secretary, subject to the ap- 
proval of the association. They shall deter- 
mine the amount of his salary, and the propor- 
tion of his time that he shall devote to the 
work of the association. They shall secure 
funds necessary for his salary. They shall have 
general supervision of the work of the general 
secretary. ‘hey shall meet at least once each 
year with a representative, or representatives 
of the association and shall sustain an advisory 
relationship to the association. 

Section 4. They shall meet annuaily early 
in the spring term to choose the general secre- 
tary and at such other times as the chairman 
may determine. 


Advisory Board Meets. 


Prof. Howes called a meeting of the 
Advisory Board on Monday evening, 
October 14th. Robert Roberts ’69 of the 
alumni, Profs. Howes and Slocum of the 
faculty and Rich ’02, Brooks ’03 of the 
student body were present. Prof. Howes 
was elected chairman and Rich ’o2 secre- 
tary of the Board. Mgr. Peck asked for 
an amendment of a ruling made by the 
Board in ’98 excluding medics from the 
foot-ball team. A discussion followed 
and meeting was adjourned to Robert 
Roberts’ law office the following morning. 
Frank Wells ’93 of the alumni was pre- 
sent. Aftertwo hours of discussion the fol- 
lowing rule, formulated by Mr. Roberts, 
was unanimously carried: “That a bona 
fide student in the Medical Department 


of the University, who shall have com- 
pleted one year’s course of study in that 
department and is in good standing in 
scholarship and character, and has also 
entered on his second year by registration 
and the payment of matriculation fee, 
may become eligible to admission to the 
University foot-ball team.” The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


70. Elias Lyman, who was lately in- 
jured.in.a street car accident in New 
York in which he sustained the breaking 
of three ribs and other wounds, is resting 
quietly at his home in this city. It will 
be several weeks, however, before he is 
able to resume his business. 

Med. ’71._ Dr. Charles William Petty 
of South Hero, died suddenly of heart 
failure on Saturday, October 5, at the 
home of Mr. Abner Macomber in Grand 
Isle, where he went to care for a patient. 
The funeral was held at his late home on 
the following ‘Tuesday afternoon, Rev. L. 
B. Tenfieyyand Rev. C. W. Ross of the 
Methodist anc Congregational churches 
respectively, officiating. The burial was 
in the local cemetery and a Masonic ser- | 
vice was held at the grave. 

Dr. Petty was the son of Rev. Mc- 
Kendree Petty, deceased, of the class of 
1849, and professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in the University from 
1854-56. Dr. Petty was fifty-three years 
of age and had spent his professional life — 
in South Hero. He married, October 31, 
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1876, Miss Sarah Harris of Milton, who, 
with one son, Francis John, survives him. 


‘75. At the eighty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont State Medical Soci- 
ety, J. B. Wheeler, Harvard Medical 
1879, was elected president. Dr. C. S. 
Caverly *81 of Rutland, anniversary 
chairman, presided at the annual banquet 
held at the “Pavilion” after the evening 
session, October roth. 

Among the new members of the soci- 
ety are W. J. Tyndall ’97 of Williams- 
town, D. H. Calder ’95 of Brattleboro, 
H. H. Seeley ’98 of Richmond, C. A. 
Pease ’99 of Burlington, F. C. Ligouri 
‘99 of Barre, H. V. Hubbard ’98 of Bar- 
nard, and C. H. Bates ’oo of Ludlow. 


Med. ’94. Dr. Edward G. Sprague 
has disposed of his extensive practice at 
Rumney, N. H., and, after spending some 
months in post-graduate study in New 
York City, is taking an extended course 
on diseases of the eye in the medical de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Sprague represented the town 
of Rumney in the New Hampshire legis- 
lature of last year and was a member of 
the Committee on Public Health. 


"79. Davis R. Dewey, professor of 
political economy and statistics in Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed an expert, special agent of 
the census, to prepare a report on wage 
Statistics in connection with the census 
reports on manufacturer’s and mechani- 
cal industries. 

Half a dozen picked men working un- 
der Dr. Dewey’s supervision are to copy 
the payrolls of representative establish- 
ments in the different industries through- 
out the country. An analysis of these 
payrolls will enable the census bureau to 
show the actual rates of wages and de- 
termine what their trend has been at dif- 
ferent periods. 


83. Latest reports from the Philip- 
pines state that Mason S. Stone, Divis- 
ion Superintendent of Education, has in 
charge the island of Negros whither he 
has gone with the Vermonters. Gradu- 


ates of the University with Mr. Stone are 
Kirkpatrick and Webster 1900, and Mc- 
Kellow and Buttles 19got. 


Ex. 89. Charles L. Barstow has been 
for several years manager of the educa- 
tional department of the New York house 
of Longmans, Green & Company, book 
publishers at 93 Fifth Avenue. 


*90. ‘To those who succeeded in col- 
lecting together the fragments of the ar- 
ticle in the last Cynic concerning the do- 
nation of Mr. Billings to the city of Bill- 
ings, Mont., we wish to say by way of 
explanation that Frederick Billings, Jr., 
of New York, of the class of 1890, was 
donor and not his father of the class of 
1844, after whom the town was named, as 
might well be inferred from that article. 


‘91. George H. Randall of Pittsburg, 
has been visiting in town. 


Med. ’93. Edgar H. Farr is practic- 
ing medicine at 368 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 


94. Stephen Freeman is located in 
Wabash, Ind., as expert in chemistry for 
the large paper mills there. 


794. On September 25th, Miss Irene 
Lee of Burlington and Mr. Leonard ver 
Mehr of San Francisco were united in 
marriage at Sacramento. Mrs. ver Mehr 
will be remembered by her many college 
friends as having been a teacher of Eng- 
lish in Yokahoma, Japan, during the six 
years following her graduation. Mr. and 
Mrs. ver Mehr intend to make San Fran- 
cisco their home. 


94. Frederick M. Knights was the 
leading tenor in a company which pre- 
sented various light operas with consid- 
erable success in New York City during 
the summer months. 


95, 97. Mr. F. T. Sharpe and Mrs. 
Sharpe, formerly Miss Kate Paige, are 
teaching in a high school in Granby, Mass. 
Mr. Sharpe is principal of the school. 


95. Leslie M. Saunders is in practice 
of law at Dickinson Centre, N. Y. He 
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has an office in connection with his father, 
W. J. Saunders. The Adirondack News 
prints the following of him: “Mr. 
Saunders is a highly respected young man, 
full of life and energy, and ought, and we 
believe will, make a success of his chosen 
profession.” Mr. Saunders recently grad- 
uated from the Albany Law School. 


95. M.S: ‘Allen is a partner in “the 
law firm of Allen, Ehrenberg & Manne, 
with offices in the new Temple Bar Build- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

°95. Karl A. Andren is purchas- 
ing agent for Stone & Webster, electrical 
engineers and contractors, 93 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


96. Sydney F. Weston, formerly as- 
sistant engineer in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, has a position as representative of 
the Maine Engine and Machine Company, 
a corporation with extensive interests and 
large capital recently organized in New 
York. His address is 112 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Ex. ’96. O. W. Barrett has been ap- 


pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the position of expert and agent at the 
agricultural experiment station of San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Mr. Barrett has been 
employed for three years as entomologist 
by the Mexican government and is well 
versed in problems of tropical agriculture. 

‘97. A.B. Stetson is with the Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. at Malden, Mass. 
He has just been granted a patent on a 
ringing key. | 

98. The engagement is announced of 
William Barry Leavens of Passaic, N. J., 
and Miss Annie M. MacDonald of St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. 


‘99. Mrs. W. H. Thayer, formerly 
Emily Lucia, of Fair Haven, Mass., is 
making a week’s visit among friends in 
this city and will go later to Montpelier, 
her former home. 


‘99. Miss Russell is one of the regu- 
lar teachers of Edmunds High School. 

‘oo. Miss Atwood is teaching in the 
High School in Burlington. 


b 


‘00. Dell B. Allen has received an ap- 
pointment as Medical Intern in the 
Grandview Sanitarium for mental and 
nervous diseases, in South Windham, 
Conn. 


Ex. ’oo. Cards have been received an- 
nouncing the marriage in New York City 
on Oct. 4, of S. Harold Barlow, ex.-’oo, of 
Boston, and Miss Florence Bailey, of 
Springfield. Mr. and Mrs. Barlow will 
reside in Brighton, Mass. | 


_ Ex. ’o2. George T. Deavitt is attend- 
ing the Hickox School of Shorthand in 
Boston. 


Ex. ’03. F.C. Kelton is attending the 
University of Arizona at ‘Tucson. 


°86. Engineers who read the “Engineer- 
ing News” may be interested to know that 
the Managing Editor and one of the asso- 
ciate editors are Charles W. Baker and 
Moses N. Baker, of the University of Ver- 
mont. 


THE DAYS GONE PAST. 


Wake thou from sleep at last, 

Voice of the days past : »3 

Break from thy rivets fast, 
Come back to me. 


Say in what darksome hour 

Sin whispered through the bower 

While I was yet a flower, 
Guiltless and pure. 


*« Weep, mortal, weep in vain.” 

Rings back man’s sad refrain :— 

‘* Could I but tread again 
Where once I trod.” 


No—time ever onwards rolls, 
Waits for no laggard souls ; 
He only time controls, 
Who serves not time. 
- —Stylus. 


WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG. 


(From Goethe.) 


Thou from heavenly palaces 

Every pain and anguish stillest, 

Him who doubly wretched is, 

Doubly with refreshing fillest, 

Oh, I’m weary of the striving ! 

What means all Life’s joy, unrest ? 

Peace reviving, 

Come, oh, come within my breast}! 
ae . D. 599. 
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: LLEGE 


Freshman class colors are brown and 
gold. 


October 22, Prof. Butterfield addressed 
the Y. M. C. A. on “Mathematics of the 
Christian Life.” 


Friday evening, Oct. 18, the freshman 
class enjoyed a pleasant reception at the 
First Baptist Church. 


Arrangements have been made for two 
games away from home for the second 
foot-ball team, one at Barre, Oct. 26 and 
the other at Rutland, Nov. 16. 


The alumnae chapter of the Kappa Al- 


pha Theta society will have for their an- . 


nual lecturer this year Jacob Riis, the well 
known author. ‘The lecture will be given 
on the evening of November 20. 


At a college meeting Wednesday it was 
decided to give an informal dance very 
soon, in the gymnasium if possible, for the 
benefit of foot-ball. The following com- 
mittee was appointed: Auld, Putnam, 
Bowen, Shipman, O’Halloran, Clement, 
Burrows. ig 


The Military Hop Committee for 1gor- 
1902 has been appointed. Maj. Rice ’o02 
ex-officio, Capt. Hutchinson ’o02 chairman, 
Lieut. Welch ’o2, Lieut. Putnam ’o2, 
Lieut. Hubbard ’o2, First Sergt. Farring- 


ton 03, Sergt. Baldwin, Sergt. Worthen, © 


Privates Hubbard and Macrae. 


The following seniors have been grant- 
ed senior privileges: 

Auld, Miss Bean, A. S. Bean, Beckley, Miss 
Carpenter, Miss Derby, Donahue, Miss Field, 
Miss Goodhue, Goss, Grout, Harvey, Miss Hall, 
Hudson, Huntley, Hutchinson, Miss Johnson, 
Joyner, Kelley, Kellogg, Lamb, Larchar, Lara- 
bee, Miss Merrihew, Merrihew, Miller, Morse, 


Munson, Peck, Putnam, Rice, Rich, Seaver, Miss 
Slater, Sprague, Stevens, Strait, Taylor, Tenney, 
Walker, Welch, Wheeler, Williams, Woodbury, 
Woodward, Miss Woodworth. 


Resolutions. 


WHEREAS; It has pleased God in His Infinite 
wisdom to take from us our friend and class- 
mate Willard E. Evans; be it 


Resolved; That we, the class of 1903, extend 
to the bereaved relatives our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their affliction; and be it 


Resolved; That a copy of these resolutions 
be published in the UNiversIty Cynic, 


FREDERIKA ABRAHAM, 
MUNAT BOURNE, 
JOHN H. BUDD, 

For the Class. 


A minister was one day walking along a 
road, and to his astonishment he saw a crowd 
of boys sitting in front of a ring, with a small 
dog in the centre. When he came up to them 
he put the following question: “What are you 
going to do to the dog?” 

One little boy said: “Whoever tells the big- 
gest lie wins ’it. 

“Oh!” said the minster; “I am surprised at 
you little boys, for when I was like you I never 
told lies.” 

There was silence for a while, until one of 
the boys shouted: “Hand him up the dog!’— 
Ez. 


—_0—_——_- 
AUTUMN DAYS. 


Once we were glad. The year was young; 
"Twas when the smiling spring had sprung; 
But now it’s old, for, sad to tell, 
The melancholy fall has fell. 

Ex, 


The Washburn Book About Mandolins 
and Guitars. 

Anyone interested in the subject of 
mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
tiful book about them free by writing to 
Lyon & Healey, Chicago. It contains 
portraits of over 100 leading artists, to- 


.gether with frank expressions of their 


opinions of the new model Washburn In- 
struments. Descriptions and prices of all 
erades of Washburns, from the cheapest 
($15.00) upwards, are given, together 
with a succinct account of the points of 
excellence which every music lover should 
see that his mandolin or guitar possesses. 
Lyon & Healey, 56 Adams Street, Chi- 
cago. 
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Exchanges. 


It is a fact to be deplored that so many 
commencement numbers must be passed 
by without comment, but they seem to be- 
long to the distant past, when the senior 
was in his glory, having little in common 
with this season when the freshman is the 
all absorbing object of consideration. At 
this time of the year, if ever, we are bound 
to look forward not back. 


The shelves are fast filling with fall ex- 
changes. Naturally at this time, when 
there is so much activity in college 
life, literary matter gives way to college 
news and athletics. The Red and Blue 
brings us an account of the Henley con- 
test and a photo. of the crew. The same 
number also contains some very accepta- 
ble verse. Of course we are interested in 
the Dartmouth’s account of the Webster 
anniversary celebration. 


We can always depend upon the Morn- 
ingside for originality, both in its literary 
make up and in the artistic design of its 
outside cover, which is new each month 
and is certainly the product of a skilful 
pen. 


The Harvard Monthly for October con- 
tains a fine comparative study of “Van- 
ity Fair,’ the book, and “Becky Sharpe,” 
the play. 


We heartily agree with what said in the 
University of Tenn. Magazine in regard 
to the introduction of too much localism 
in the literary monthlies. ‘Their purpose 
should certainly be very broad, producing 
that which is for the good of the general 
college world, leaving the more local mat- 
ters to be dealt with by the weekly or 
daily. ; 


Among our preparatory school  ex- 
changes theHermonite easily leads. The 
first number received this fall is especially 
good. | 


——-_-0-————_- 
November oth is the date set for the 
foot-ball game between Harvard and 
Pennsylvania. 


—6 College World. 


In the foot-ball contests played this fall, 
Cornell has scored 112 points in four 
games; Princeton and Lafayette, 82 
points each in two games; Yale has made 
58 points, Pennsylvania 57, and Harvard 
44 in three games each; Dartmouth has 
scored I41 points in four games. 


Brown has started fall base ball prac- 
tice. 


Last Wednesday, October 23, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received the degree of 
LL. D. from Yale. . 


There are five hundred students work- 
ing their own way at Harvard. 


W. A. Larned is now champion tennis 
player of America. 


Yale has an entering class of 330, Har- 
vard 553, Princeton 390, Columbia 243, 
Amherst 130, Wesleyan 65, Williams 103. 


M. I. T. has disbanded her foot-ball 
team for this year on account of lack of 
support by the students. 


Lehigh University recently celebrated 
Founder’s Day. 


About $75,000 of the estate of the late 
Justice George M. Kennedy goes to Sy- 
racuse University. 


Secretary Root has recently set aside 
$100,000 for the establishment of the new 
war college and school of national defense 
at Washington. 


The call for. freshmen foot-ball candi- 
dates at Harvard brought out 125 men. 


The average annual expenditure of the 
class of 1900 at Princeton was $700. 
Thirty-one men worked their way 
through college entirely, and thirty more 
in part. The average age at graduation 
was 2214 years.—Ex. 


The smallest University in the world is - 
in Africa and it has five students and 
fifteen instructors. 
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George Washington was the first per- 
son to receive the degree of LL. D., from 
Harvard. 


Syracuse University was awarded a 
bronze medal for its exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition. 


Mount Holyoke has 211 in her entering 
class. 


John H. Hewitt, Yale ’59, has assumed 
the duties of president of Williams. 


The illumination and decoration at the 
recent Yale bi-centennial cost $1,500. 


The Yale faculty has recently provided 
that every student shall be allowed to take 
30 cuts a year without penalty. It also 
decided that exceptional regularity in at- 
tendance at recitations may diminish the 
number of recitation hours a year in a 
course from 60 to 58. This arrangement 
will allow candidates for the athletic 
teams to take a large number of cuts to 
make up the deficiency after the close of 
the athletic season. 


Under Mr. Low’s leadership the re- 
sources of Columbia University increased 
from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000; three 
separate schools have grown into seven 
united departments; the student popula- 
tion has increased from 1,100 to 4,600 
and every part of the University’s work is 
now progressing without the least fric- 
tion. 


Prof. Horatio Stephen White, pro- 
fessor of German and dean of the faculty 
of Cornell University and connected with 
the instructing corps of that institution 
since 1877, has tendered his resignation 
to accept a professorship in German at 
Harvard. 


The official registration figures at Yale 
show an increase of more than two hun- 
dred over last year. The total number of 
students this year will be about 2,750. 
The recently established department of 
forestry shows an increase of 22. The 
graduate school shows an increase of 
more than 50 men. ‘The academical de- 
partment has 1243 men to 1186 last year. 


Sheffield Scientific school has 638, 50 
more than last year. 

Dartmouth’s entering class numbers 
214. 


— 


Brigham Academy Alumni. 


From the Bugle. 


“Tt is with pleasure that we give to Bugle 
readers the census of the Brigham Acade- 
my alumni who have entered Vermont Uni- 
versit.y” 

The list is as follows: 


B. A.—U. V. M. 


°83.—Hattie Start Parlin, Natick, Mass. 

’84, °90.. Charles B. Sornborger, Dept. 
of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

85, 789.. C.S. Brigham, M. D., Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

°85.—D. E. Croft, Rev., 65 Phipps Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

’85, 790. Harold M. Dean, Prof., Mont- 
elair, N. J. 

’°86.—George L. Shattuck, M. D., 158 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

88, 92. Robert E. Lewis; Y. M. C. <A. 
Secy., 86 Broadway, Shanghai, China. 

"90.—Charles B. Doane, M. D., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

90, °94. Frank N. Guild, B. S., Prof., 
Deer Lodge, Montana. 

91. John P. Brigham, Dentist, Win- 
chendon, Mass. 

’92,°97. Charles A. Coburn, Y. M. C. 
A. Secy., 484 Olive St., Newburyport, 
Mass. 

92, 95. 
town, Mass. 

92,97. H. D. Giddings, B. S., Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y, 

92, 98. Lewis Gay, editor, Springfield, 
Mass, 

92,96. Van B. Herrick, M. D., 45 
Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 


C. P. Curley, M. D., Province- 


93,01. Madge E. McElroy, 170 N. 
Prospect St. d 

94,98. Marion B. Rustedt, Richford, 
Vt. 

’94,°99. Bessie Stewart Cosgriff, Salt 


Lake City, Utah. 
95, 99. W. R. Austin, Bank Block, 
Main St., St. Albans, Vt. 
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95,99. Irving Coburn, Baltimore, Md. grammar of the phrase is a little out; be- 
"95, °98. Wallace M. Pierce, M. D. sides, cavus does not mean den, but hole, 
Newbury, Vt. ase. g. of a woodchuck. 
°95—L. J. Sheldon, 283 Upton St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. | 
96, 01. 8. R. Carpenter, 100 Church Among the many gifts to colleges and 


St 


06__]TT.G Tupper, East Fairfield, Vt.” universities announced at commencement 
Pry . . 3 t ie 5 = 


were $100,000 to Western Reserve, $100,- 
000 to Princeton, $100,000 to Syracuse, 
$100,000 to Columbia for a Chinese chair, 

A Brief History of Philosophy justissued, | $500,000 to Harvard for an architectural 
in giving Bacon’s list of “idola” gives the | building,$100,000 to Washington and Jef- 


second group as “idola cavus.” The word | ferson to endow the president's chair, the 
which Bacon employs, as everybody knows, remainder of the $2,000,000 endowment 
1s specus, though he also gives the synonyms for Brown University, $400,000 to Yale 


antrum and caverna. As cavus happens by James J. Hill, $250,000 to Cornell by 
to be a noun of the second declension, the John D. Rockfeller. 


a 


Custom Shirt Makers. | 


HURT wHitE piayinc BALL. | PEASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Hayward Block, 192 Main St., 
Burlington, Vt. 
Collars, Cuffs, Night Robes and Pajamas. 


A certain young man (whose name we 
withhold) injured his finger while playing 
in a game of ball this summer ; the same 
morning he had purchased an Accident JAMES W. BRINE, 
Ticket for 25 cents and he drew $30. in- 37 KINGSTON ST., 
demnity through the office of G. F. North, 
Manager, AYTNA LIFE, 100 Church St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


State Mutual Life 


Mnsurance Co, 


GEORGE E. STRATTON, Agt. 
Over Howard Bank, Burlington, Vt. 


WRIGHT Send for 
5 Fraternity Emblems, 


Catalogue 
Fraternity Jewelry, PA res 
F ity Novelti Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, ack, 
cele us oe and Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
Y raternity Stationery, 3 application. 
Fraternity Invitations, Price List. Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 
Fraternity Announcements, Correspondence solicited. 
Manufacturers } fraternity Programs. Special Designs Address as above, or to 
OF 
HIGH GRADE on application JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
140-142 Woodward Avenue, - Detroit, Mich. Cambridge, Mass. 
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WESLEYAN GAME A TIE. 


Neither Side Scores — Vermont Fails of 
Touchdown by Six Inches. 

Friday noon, October 25th, the foot- 
ball team left for Middletown, Conn., 
where they played Wesleyan the follow- 
ing day. The team arrived in Hartford 
for supper, remained there over night, 
going to Middletown on the morning 
train. At 2.30 the teams appeared on 
Wesleyan gridiron and at 2.40 the game 
began. It was a fine exhibition of foot- 
ball, clean, fair and square foot-ball, and 
anybody’s game until the last second of 
- play. 

In the first half Wesleyan kicked to 
Vermont. By line bucking and pretty 
gains by Gerrish around the end, the ball 
was carried straight down the field for 
what seemed an inevitable touchdown for 
Vermont. Here was Vermont’s chance 
for winning the game, and but for an un- 
fortunate judgment in running the play 
she would have scored. It was first down 
on Wesleyan’s four yard line. 
carried the ball through tackle, gaining 
three yards. Second down and only one 
yard to gain. Another tackle play gave 
Vermont 2% feet, third down with six 
inches to gain. Capt. Strait decided to 
try center, but the whole Wesleyan line 
was guarding that point. ‘The guards 
were slow in pushing Strait on, and al- 
though the ball was touched down upon 
the line, Strait was pushed back. No gain 
and Wesleyan’s ball. Wesleyan punted 
well down the field. Again Vermont 
worked the ball back towards Wesleyan’s 
goal, losing the ball twice in the process 
but regaining it again immediately. Wes- 
leyan, on her fifteen yard line, made a de- 
cided stand and took the ball, but was 
forced to punt. The first half closed with 
the ball in Vermont’s possession on Wes- 
leyan’s forty yard line. 


Orton — 


The second half changed the complex- 
ion of things. Vermont assumed the de- 
fensive and Wesleyan the aggressive. As 
the ball was in Wesleyan territory during 
the first half, so it was on Vermont 
ground during the second half, although 
Wesleyan’s goal was endangered during 
this half. Vermont kicked to Wesleyan, 
but Patterson was right down there and 
so also was the Wesleyan man. ‘Then by 
slow line bucking the ball was carried 
back toward the middle of the field. Ver- 
mont held for downs but was unable to 
gain and Morse punted to their 5 yard 
line. Here was Vermont’s chance to 
hold for downs but it was not possible, 
the ball steadily went back toward the 
Vermont goal, changing hands _ twice. 
Vermont punted to Wesleyan’s 30 yard 
line. Capt. Anglis of Wesleyan entered 
the game at fullback and seemed to be a 
whole team in himself. The ball rapidly 
went toward Vermont’s goal, where Ver- 
mont held for downs on Wesleyan’s 3 
yard line. Morse punted back to the 
center of the field, and as there was only 
one minute and a half to play, the game 
was soon over with ball on Vermont’s 50 
yard line. It was a beautiful game, of 
which Vermont may well be proud; her 
first foot-ball game with Wesleyan. The 
play by which Wesleyan gained was a 
tandem revolving tackle play. No gains 
were made around “Mose’s” end and Pat 
allowed his to be circled but once. In the 
last half Vermont got 15. yards penalty 
for offside play when Wesleyan was mak- 
ing straight for her goal, so that this ex- 
plains in some measure how they reached 
our 3 yard line without being held for 


downs. Following is line up: 

WESLEYAN. VERMONT. 
ae ite he) Maar tehacele r. e., Morse 
EO oie on tae a als alae Fs we wee r. t., Pierce 
pip{ wo a See oe pe ee r. g., Parker 
OY ern We ahs deb id | ihe. dist 09 & bye Vee c., Beckley 
ee LS ate, mesdibin wale sle'a te oie l, g., Orton 
(ORG GR Ge Cares ss dance <oaee 1. t., Presbrey 


— 
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ACKAFL, Or 798. Ge Stee euch s Saf. es l. e., Patterson 
NIXON, 40), 2D oe NE Mutat. «eS q. b., Robinson 
LOM DSUL PE IL ED) sis toh ce = Sieces r. h. b., Newton 
COPSCAU CH Sree ey etre tres. sie ooo l. h. b., Gerrish 
GHIGGERUINE HS) 1 Des ies bea Meee f. b., Strait 


Umpire, McMahon, U. of P.; referee, Moyle, 
Yale. 


Beer and Sociability. 


President Pritchett of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at the annual 
dinner of the Massachusetts Club in Bos- 
ton, said that beer-drinking and smoking 
are excellent methods to provoke socia- 
bility and democracy in educational cir- 
cles. 

President Pritchett says he has tried to 
inaugurate the sociable system in Boston 
and he will try again this winter. Of the 
fellowship of German students, he says: 


“in the ‘verein’ the German students of all 
classes gather, the richest and the poorest! 
each man pays what he can afford to pay, set- 
tles his own score, and is in every way inde- 
pendent of every other man in tne matter of 
expense. They gathered in a dingy room cloud- 
ed with smoke and there was a plentiful admix- 
ture of excellent beer. There were no dress 
suits; the boys wore their everyday clothes. 
‘he professor would drop in and the boys 
would call upon him for a speech.” 


In reply to this, President Buckham 
has been quoted by a Boston paper as fol- 
lows: 


“TI do not agree with him as to the formality 
of the intercourse between professors and stu- 
dents. If ist prevails in Boston it is peculiar. 

“This is one of the changes in modern col- 
lege life that professors and students do asso- 
ciate informally. Here we have informal gath- 
erings, socially pleasant, but they don’t need 
any beer. We can do without ic. President 
Pritchett is assuming a formality and stiffness 
which is entirely a thing of the past in all in- 
stitutions which I know anything about.” 


Foot Ball Scores. 


Oct. 26—Harvard 29, Carlisle Indians 0. 
Yale 10, Columbia 5. 
Princeton 6, Latayette 0. 
Univ. of Penn. 11, Chicago 0. 
Dartmouth 35, Bowdoin 6. 
Syracuse 28, Amherst 17. 
Brown 6, Holy Cross 6. 
Wesleyan 0, vermont 0. 
Michigan 128, Buffalo 0. 
Hamilton 17, Trinity 12. 
West Point 15, Williams 0. 

Nov. 2—Harvard 48, Brown 0. 


Yale 5, West Point 5. 
Princeton 8, Cornell 6. 
Columbia 11, U. of P. 0. 
Middlebury 0, St. Lawrence 0. 
Dartmouth 29, Wesleyan 12. 
Amherst 29, Bowdoin 0. 
Williams 33, Hamilton 0. 
Tufts 21, ‘trinity 0. 
Annapolis 12, Dickinson 6. 
Michigan 22, Carlisle 0. 
Lafayette 29, Lehigh 0. 
Edmunds H. S. 6, St. Albans 0. 
Nov. 5—Union 22, Vermont 5. 


Captain and Coach Take a Trip. 


In view of our own foot-ball game 
with Dartmouth, Coach McMahon 
and Captain Strait went to Han- 
over last week to see the game _ be- 
tween Wesleyan and Dartmouth. They 
reported the Dartmouth team this year as 
far superior to her last year’s aggrega- 
tion. While the line is not particularly 
heavy, the backs are marvellously quick 
and the playing altogether fast. A fea- 
ture of the Dartmouth team is the large 
number of backs of equal merit, thus en- 
suring the team against accidents. The 
fact that Wesleyan was able to score on 
Dartmouth is at least a propitious omen 
for Wesleyan found Vermont’s line im- 
pregnable, but what Dartmouth’s investi- 
gation will prove we shall all be anxious 
to learn. 


Triple Honors for Young Lady. 


Miss Elizabeth B. Collier, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the winner of all three of 
this year’s prize entrance examinations. 
The three prizes, in Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, aggregate $75. Miss Col- 
lier prepared at Packer Institute, Brook- 
lyn. 

It is an unprecedented record that Miss 
Collier has established and it is safe to 
say that it will stand for some time. 

President Buckham announced the re- 
sults in the chapel Wednesday morning 
after senior oratory. 

Honorable mention was given as fol- 
lows: Greek, Miss Sarah G. Dean, Wat- 
ertown, N. Y.; Miss Ruth E.: Keese, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Latin, Miss Dean, 
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Miss Sylvia §S. Shilvock, St. Albans. 
Mathematics, Alfred Bassett, Taunton, 
Mass.; Miss Mattie Reynolds, Bellows 
Falls; Miss Nora I. Lockwood, Mc- 
Indoes Falls; Miss Mabel Southwick, 
Burlington. 


EEO 


MOVEMENTS OF THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


Dedication of a Library—N. E. College 
Convention—Agricultural Col- 
leges Meet. 


President Buckham was in Ludlow on 
Friday the ist, where he made the ad- 
dress of the day at the dedication of the 
new $50,000 library given to that town 
by Col. Anson Fletcher. 

The President and Professor Howes 
left Wednesday for Hartford to attend the 
two day session of the College Officers’ 
Association of New England, better 
known as the Convention of N. EF. Col- 
lege Presidents. 

The President will go from Hartford 
to Washington to attend the meeting of 
the National Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. This 
convention will be in session from the 
12th to the 14th, and representatives. of 
65 colleges are expected. ‘The most im- 
portant business to come before this body 
is the establishment of a school in Wash- 
ington for graduate study where the stu- 
dents will be able to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered by the government 
bureaus and laboratories. Ex-President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins will be at the 
head of this school for which final prep- 
arations will be made at the coming ses- 
sion. 

Co-operation and grants by the govern- 
ment are expected. The University of 
Vermont will be one of the institutions 
represented in this school. 

President Buckham is a member of the 
managing committee which meets next 
Monday for final action before the ses- 
sions begin. 


Province Convention, 


Alpha Province of the Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity held its biennial con- 
vention at Amherst College, Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 2. Levi M. Munson attended as 
Vermont Alpha’s delegate. 


Foot Ball Hop. 


The foot-ball hop committee appointed 
at the college meeting Oct. 23, organized 
by electing Putnam ’o2 chairman, vice 
Auld resigned. The committee set the 
dance for next Tuesday evening in the 
gymnasium. The affair will be informal. 
Tickets are $1 each and are on sale by the 
committee. 


Outlook for Basket Ball. 


Last year was the first year of basket 
ball under management elected by the 
college body. Many obstacles had to be 
overcome; no funds to carry along the 
team, and no gym to practice in, but not- 
withstanding, a satisfactory schedule of 
college games was arranged and played. 
Two good trips were taken, one in south- 
ern New England, the other in New 
York, and the team made a creditable 
showing, all things considered. 

This year, we have last year’s experi- 
ence which is no small item. To develop 
a good basket ball team, as in other 
sports, demands a healthy growth from 
year to year, and this year should see a 
better team than before. 

This year the outlook is bright for a 
good team, both in material and in the 
fact that we now have a gymnasium. 
Manager Martin is arranging a very sat- 
isfactory schedule of games, including 
two trips. The first, in and about Boston, 
the second, practically the same trip of 
last year in New York. 


Six thousand Yale graduates and 150 
college presidents are said to have been 
in New Haven during the recent Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 
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E, would like to call the attention 

of our readers to the first install- 
ment of Prof. Goodrich’s ‘History of the 
University” which appears in this num- 
ber; another feature of this week’s num- 
ber is the sketch of Prof. J. R. Wheeler 
80, of Columbia University, the first of 
a series taking for their subjects a num- 
ber of our young alumni. 


EXT Tuesday the gymnasium will 
be opened to the students with a 
foot-ball hop. ‘The proceeds of the dance 
will be turned over to the foot-ball man- 
agement. ‘The dance will serve the dou- 


ble purpose of a christening and a benefit 
to a worthy cause and as such should be 
well attended by the students. 


HE Wesleyan game was creditable 

but disappointing. The Union game 
was also a disappointment. But let us 
hope for the best and keep right on back- 
ing the team. ‘The Cynic is sure of the 
high merit of many of the individual 
players and is hopefully looking for bet- 
ter team work and less of that insidious 
overconfidence. On to Dartmouth and 
then for Middlebury! 


HE, foot-ball season will soon be at 

an end but now that we have the 
gymnasium, basket ball and indoor ath- 
letics should fill the gap heretofore oc- 
casioned by the long Vermont winters. 
Such sports are fortunately not very ex- 
pensive but they are disproportionately 
valuable to the athlete and the average 
student. Indoor training and something 
tangible to show for it are desirable 
things, so we look with favor on basket 
ball trips and indoor athletic meets. 


HE Cynic as a college institution, we 
would venture to remind the under- 
graduates, is bound to reflect credit or 
discredit upon the college and its students 
in proportion as it represents the under- 
graduate body and is a composite product 
of its best brains. If the present of the 
college paper from month to month is to 
be as it should be and if its future from 
year to year is always to be a step for- 
ward, in merit as well as in time, it must 
receive the support and co-operation of 
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the students. Its existence depends, of 
course, on financial support but its 
healthy growth as a representative of the 
college and its future efficacy depend 
on practical aid received from the stu- 
dents at large in the preparation of its 
contents and active competition in all de- 
partments for the board positions each 
year vacated by graduation and promo- 
tion. In brief, we want more contributions. 

This want is not entirely selfish on our 
part. The editors will,as a rule, find them- 
selves perfectly able to fill the columns of 
the Cynic but they want those columns 
always filled with the best and they are 
not conceited enough to think that they 
can, unaided, week after week under pres- 
sure turn out matter of uniform irre- 
proachability. The Board will also find 
it perfectly possible to make nominations 
for the management of the succeeding 
volume, but if there is a lack of competi- 
tion and activity among those students 
qualified for the work, it cannot guaran- 
tee that the future conduct of the Cynic 
will be in competent hands. 

From the Junior Class there are elect- 
ed each spring an editor-in-chief, five as- 
sistants and a manager, and from the 
Sophomore Class an assistant editor and 
an assistant manager. " It is not improb- 
able that the appointments may be ex- 
tended in the near future to include fresh- 
-men and a larger sophomore represen- 
tation. 

For all of these places we desire to see 
lively competition. | We will welcome 
contributions to every department, wheth- 
er literary, alumni, athletic or local and 
every contribution will receive careful 
attention. 


A PROMINENT EDUCATOR. 


Sketch of Prof. J. R. Wheeler, ’80, One of 
Our Best Known Graduates. 


Among those who may be referred to 
as the younger alumni of the University 
of Vermont, no one has attained more 
prominence in educational work since his 
graduation than has Prof. James R. 
Wheeler, at present professor of Greek in 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The son of Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., 
who was president of the University of 
Vermont for the sixteen years from 1833 
to 1849, Prof. Wheeler was born in Bur- 
lington and received his early education 
under the shadow of the University, later 
going abroad for some educational work 
and still later being a student at Grey- 
lock Institute at Williamstown, Mass. He 
entered the University in the fall of 1876 
and graduated with honors four years 
later, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. He was one of six Sigma Phis 
from that class, four of whom are now 
dead. 

For the two years following his grad- 
uation he was a student at Harvard Col- 
lege; was a student in the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Greece, in 1882 and 1883; then a student 
at Harvard again from 1883 to 1885, re- 
ceiving the degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy from that institu- 
tion in the last named year; student in 
the Universities at Berlin and Bonn, Ger- 
many, in 1885 and 1886; in Italy, 1886- 
87; delivered short courses of lectures at 
Johns Hopkins University in 1888; in- 
structor in Greek and Latin at Harvard, 
1888-89; professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from 1889 to 1895; 
professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature in the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies at Athens, 1892-93; secretary 
of the managing committee of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Ath- 
ens, 1894-1901; professor of Greek in 
Columbia University, 1895—; associate 
editor of the American Journal of Arch- 
aeology, 1897—; chairman of the man- 
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aging committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, IgoT. 
Prof. Wheeler has also published a num- 
ber of works, his writings including 
“Papers of the American School of Class- 
ical Studies at Athens,” ‘“The American 
Journal of Archaeology,” ‘The Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philosophy” and 
“The Classical Review.” He has also 
written reviews of various things in dif- 
ferent publications. 

Notwithstanding his active work in 
and for other educational institutions, 
Prof. Wheeler remains a loyal son of the 
University of Vermont. During his pro- 
fessorship his cordial manner and com- 
panionableness made him a favorite 
among the students and he is warmly 
greeted when he returns to Burlington 
for the summer, usually just before the 
Commencement season at the University. 
He married, in 1882, Jane Hunt Pease, 
a classmate and a daughter of the late 
Rev. Calvin Pease, D. D., who was pres- 
ident of the University from 1855 to 
1861. 

In a letter to the editor of the Cynic 
touching the publication of a series of 
sketches of some of the prominent young- 
er alumni of the University, Prof. Wheel- 
er expresses himself as very much in 
sympathy with anything that may bring 
the alumni and students of the Univer- 
sity together. This is characteristic of 
him. He also expresses himself as 
having a great dislike to notices which are 
of the “puff” order and trusts that in the 
present case this may be wholly avoided. 
This is also characteristic of him, and a 
proper regard for his wishes in this re- 
spect makes it necessary to omit from this 
article many things which ought, in 
justice, to be said. 

; W. B. Gatss, ’81. 


ide Se & 
VERMONT MUSICAL FESTIVAL ? 


Manager—‘Well, have you the program all 
fixed for next Monday’s concert?” 

Assistant—‘The program’s all right, but 
there’s another row among the artistes.” 

Manager—‘What are they quarreling about 
now?” 

Assistant—‘About whose turn it is to be 
too ill to appear.” —Hz. 


The Yale Celebration. 


On October 20-23 Yale celebrated her 
200th anniversary. The programme was 
opened Sunday the 2oth, with a sermon 
by Rev. Joseph Twitchell of the Yale cor- 
poration, and with special services and an 
organ recital. On Monday, President 
Hadley welcomed the visitors, among 
whom were representatives from thirty 
foreign universities and societies and 125 
American institutions. A monster torch- 
light procession was held and a memorial 
gateway was dedicated by Harry J. 
Fisher, of New York. 

On Tuesday, President Cyrus North- 
rop and Dr. Daniel C. Gilman made ad- 
dresses on the record of Yale’s graduates 
during the two centuries. A football 
game between the grads and the under- 
grads resulted in in a victory for the 
former by 12 too. In the evening a per- 
formance was given by the dramatic asso- 
ciation consisting of scenes symbolic of 
events in the history of the university. — 

On Wednesday a formal commemora- 
tion service was held in the Hyperion 
Theatre, New Haven, and Justice Brewer 
addressed a most distinguished audience; 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Hay, Admiral Sampson, Hon. Richard 
Huey, Hon. Seth Low, Bishop Potter, 
Marquis Ito and many other distinguish- 
ed men. The degree of Litt. D. was con- 
ferred on W. D. Howells, S. L. Clemens, 
T. B. Aldrich, G. W. Cable, R. W. Gil- 
der, T. N. Page, Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews and Prof. Woodrow Wilson. 


SWEET CLOSED LIPS. 


Her hands are folded! Ah, how sweet, 
_ How gentle she appears—how mild! 
She seems to have the meekness of 

A tender little child. 


I do not hear her voice: I hear 
No sweet, soft echoes of her laugh! 
Her lips are closed—but not for long— 
She’s sitting for her photograph.—EZz. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


By Professor J. E. Goodrich. 
PART FIRST. 


[Notre.—This paper was written for The 
American University Magazine, and should 
have appeared in the fall of 1898 in connec- 
tion with sketches and half-tones of thirty to 
forty living graduates of the University. As 
the fates would have it, the Magazine collapsed 
financially just in time to prevent the article 
from being set up. It is given to the CyNic as 
originally prepared with the exception of a few 
paragraphs at the end.—G.] 


If one lay the original Constitution of 
Vermont (1777) beside the Revision of 
1786, he will observe one significant 
omission in the later document. Sec- 
tion 40 of Chapter II of the first paper 
SayS: one university in this State ought 
to be established by direction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” The corresponding sec- 
tions in the Constitutions of 1786 and 
1793 omits all reference to a college or 
university. How this sagacious pro- 
vision for the higher education came to 
be dropped in the second paper is not ex- 
plained, so far as I know, by any records 
or traditions of the time. 

But the history of the actual or at- 
tempted legislation of those days makes 
all clear enough. Dartmouth College, 
on the left bank of the Connecticut river, 
was just getting under way, and its long- 
headed president, John Wheelock, thought 
he saw a chance to strengthen its funds 
and extend its field. Accordingly he 
tried both logic and rhetoric on the Ver- 
mont legislators with such success as to 
convince them that the college at Han- 
over would supply the needs of Vermont 
quite as well as those of New Hampshire. 
So they became patrons of Dartmouth 
College in June, 1778 (at which time 
Hanover, then Dresden, with 15 other 
towns to the east of the Connecticut were 
represented in the Vermont legislature), 
and in 1785 were persuaded by the argu- 
ments and promises of President Wheel- 
ock to grant an entire township,* 23,040 
acres, for the support of the rising New 
Hampshire institution, “its situation and 

* This is believed to be the only case in the 
U. S. where any State as such has contributed 


directly to the educational interests of an- 
other State. 


connections being most favorable to dif- 
fuse useful knowledge through” the State 
ort Vermont. President Wheelock en- 
gaged to educate at Hanover, or at a 
branch college to be located in Vermont, 
free of charge for tuition, all stu- 
dents from the State, on the condition 
that all missionary and glebe rights 
in the New Hampshire grants, and 
all college rights in the Vermont 
grants, should be turned over to Dart- 
mouth. And he came very near succeed- 
ing! But the Vermonters soon awoke to 
see that this arrangement would detract 
from their complete independence. So 
they thwarted in time this attempt at an- 
te-natal murder. 

In the same year in which Vermont 
presented Dartmouth College with a 
whole township, Elijah Painé®* of Wil- 
liamstown offered £2,000 toward the 
foundation of a college in his own town 
(near the geographical centre of the 
State) and two years later renewed the 
offer. In 1789 General Ira Allen of 
Colchester proposed to give £4,000, pro- 
vided the institution should be located at 
Burlington, an offer which was increas- 
ed by other subscriptions amounting to 
£1,643, including Governor ‘Thomas 
Chittenden’s subscription of £300. The 
University was chartered November 3, 
1791, and located at Burlington by vote 
of 89 for Burlington to 37 for all other 
places. 

Harvard College rests on an original 
appropriation by the Massachusetts col- 
ony of but £400, and its name is a magnif- 
icent monument to the man whe _ be- 
queathed it a small library and about 
£800 in money. In 1793 Allen offered 
an additional 1,500 acres of land, and in 
1795, £2,000, half in land and half in 
books and apparatus, if only the institu- 
tion might bear his name. Certain con- 
ditions attached to the offer seem to have 
prevented its acceptance by the legisla- 


* Revolutionary \ soldier; graduate of Har- 
vard 1781; LL. D. Harv. 1812 and Univ. of 
Vt. 1825; judge of Superior Court of Vt. 1791- 
94; U. S. Senator 1795-1801; U. 8S. District 
judge 1801-42; trustee of Dart. coll. 1806-29; 
left the first legacy received by the Univ. Vt. 


te . 
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ture, though Williams College had been 
named two years before from a benefac- 
tor who had left it 200 acres of land and 
a small property. 

The corporation of the University was 
organized the same day the charter was 
_ granted, and Ira Allen was a member of 
it. They selected, June 16, 1792, a Site 
for the college a mile back from the lake 
and 277 feet above it, and directed the 
clearing of ten acres of the fifty-acre lot 


man in the corporation, though not its 
president. In 1795 Allen had sailed for 
England to get the authorization of that 
government and its financial assistance in 
the construction of a ship canal from the 
St. Lawrence and the Sorelle to Lake 
Champlain, as also to procure arms for 
the equipment of the Vermont militia, in 
which he was the ranking major general. 
The ship Olive Branch, in which the small 
arms and artillery purchased in France 


xy 


Ira Auten, Founder of the University. 


then chosen. October 18, 1793, they 
voted to build a President’s house, 48 by 
32 feet, with kitchen attached. ‘This was 
begun and nearly finished in 1794, but 
was not completed till 1799. Nor was the 
erection of the college edifice begun till 
the spring of 1801, though the bricks 
were burned the year before. 

But after so prompt and promising a 
beginning, why this delay of five years? 


had been shipped for New York, hav- 
ing been seized by a British cruiser, Allen, 
in the hope to save his property, was com- 
pelled to remain in England and wait the 
slow process of the Court of Admiralty. 
Failing, however, after years of vexa- 
tious delay, to get a decision, he returned 
to America in October, 1800, only to find 
that he had been financially ruined by his 
personal enemies in Vermont as well as 


Allen seems to have been the executive * by his political foes abroad. From that 
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time he was able to do but little for the 
furtherance of the University. 
Meantime, because of the inactivity at 
Burlington, the good people of Middle- 
bury conceived the idea of elevating their 
Grammar School into a college, and get- 
ting the legislature to transfer to it all 
the lands which had been granted to the 


University. Their petition for a college 


charter was twice denied, but was finally 
granted in 1800, the legislature then sit- 
ting in Middlebury village. If Allen’s 


cargo of arms had reached New York in 


- = 


a third, of Latin and Greek, and a fourth, 
of jurisprudence. In 1801-02, at a cost 
of about. $35,000, a college edifice of 
brick, four stories high, 160 feet long by 
75 at the centre and 45 in the wings, was 
erected,with forty-six rooms for students, 
besides the needed halls for administra- 
tive uses. By 180g the foundations of a 
library had been laid, and astronomical 
and philosophical apparatus procured, 
said to have been the best in New Eng- 
land after those of Yale and Harvard. In 
1804 four young men received the bachel- 


ORIGINAL CoLLEGE Rina! Erected in 1801; Burned 1824. 


safety, or if he had had justice done him 
by the Admiralty Court, the higher edu- 


cation in Vermont might have been saved 


from the weakness hich division is so 


sure to entail. 

(1) In 1800 the University v was organized, 
and instruction begun by President Daniel 

C. Sanders (Harv. 1788) who, for a 


time alone, and after (till 1809) with a 


-single tutor, constituted the faculty. Two 


professors were added in 1809; one of 


_mathematics and natural philosophy, and 


one of anatomy and surgery; and in 1811 


or’s seats: in 1807 forty-seven students 
were enrolled; in 1808 sixty-one “‘pay- 
ing’ students are reported. The “pay” 
was $12.00 a year. ‘The president had a 
salary of $600, increased by a stipend of 
$400 paid by the first parish of Burling- 
ton. For Dr. Sanders was 2 man who 
could teach all the week, attend to the 
renting of lands, and the erection of 
buildings, and still have vitality enough 
left for the two sermons on Sunday then 
required in every New England commu- 
nity. As evidence of his activity, and of 
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the frequent calls upon him for extra ser- ( 


vices, there exist over thirty of his print- 
ed occasional discourses. He wrote also 
a History of the Indian Wars (1812) a 
volume treated with such acrid criticism 
in a periodical published by ““An Associa- 
tion of Gentlemen” at Middlebury, that 
the work was suppressed as far as possi- 
ble by the author. The fairness of the 


critique may be judged by a remark of 
the late Samuel G. Drake, the well-known 
antiquarian and historian, who said of it: 
“This book is infinitely superior, not on- 
ly in a literary point of view, but in the 


\ president, the Rev. Samuel Austin (Yale 


1783) was installed, a faculty of three 
professors secured, and instruction re- 
sumed. President Austin’s administra- 
tion was an advance on that of his prede- 
cessor in respect of organization, thor- 
oughness of instruction, and regularity of 
discipline; but being hampered by lack 
of funds, and so, unable to give effect to 
his plans, he retired at the end of six 
years,* to be succeeded in 1821 by the 


%\Rev. Daniel Haskell (Yale 1802) who 
“since 1810 had been pastor of a church in 


Burlington. ‘The University was in such 


OLp CoLLEGE Buitpine, Erected in 1825. Three separate buildings joined in one. 


accuracy of its historical facts, to Henry 
Trumbull’s issued the same year on the 
same subject.” 

In the year 1814 the war with Great 
Britain pressed with special weight on 
this section. Students were not numer- 
ous and funds were low, and, to crown 
all, the United States Government seized 
the college building for an arsenal, and 
then for soldiers’ barracks, and President 
Sanders resigned, advising his students 
to complete their courses elsewhere. 

The war over, the Government placed 
the building in complete repair, and.a new 


straits at this time that the corporation 
authorized the faculty to suspend instruc- 
tion at their own discretion. Had it not 
been for the enthusiasm and energy of the 
scholarly young professor of chemistry, 
Arthur L. Porter, the recitation halls 
would have been vacated at the end of the 


* Dr. Austin published treatises on theology, 
both before and after his presidency; he is. 
best known, perhaps, by his edition of The 
Works of President Jonathan Edwards, in eight 
volumes, which he collected and issued at Wor- 
cester in 1809. : 

Brief biographical sketches of all the de- 
ceased presidents may be seen in the Am. 
Encyc. Nat. Biog. II. 2 
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autumnal term. A literary society for 
several evenings debated the division of 
its library; the excitement ran high and 
strong differences of opinion were devel- 
oped. Professor Porter, who was but an 
honorary member, opposed the distribu- 
tion of the library as an act of treason in 
the realm of letters, and so clearly out- 
lined various methods by which the 
threatened collapse could be averted, and 
the college set on its feet again, that all 
irritation was allayed, harmony re-estab- 


was in this movement, and what moral 
energy, is seen in the fact that the next 
two years witnessed a more than three- 
fold increase in the roll of students. From 
twenty-two they grew to seventy, and the 
outlook was full of promise. 

But now there fell on the institution a 
thunderbolt as from a morning sky, a 
double calamity, which for a little space 
appalled the most sanguine of its support- 
ers. The college edifice with most of its 
contents was destroyed by fire on the 


~ 


Outp CoLLEGE Buiipine, As it appeared in 1860. 


lished, and a committee appointed to car- 
ry into effect the new plans for reorgani- 
zation. It was not the corporation or the 
faculty, but Professor Porter and_ the 
hopeful energy of the student body, which 
stayed the disintegration, already begun, 
and secured the continuance of regular in- 
struction. 
Haskell was elected President—he hith- 
_erto had held the office pro tempore—a 
professor of mathematics appointed, and 
the face of the institution directed once 
more to the future. What fresh vitality 


By the close of the term Mr. . 


27th of May, 1824, and as a sequel of this 
disaster, the intellect of the president,* 
overwhelmed by this sudden augmenta- 
tion of his anxieties, gave way to the 
pressure, and the office was again vacant. 

But the seeming ruin of the institution 
was a challenge to renewed exertion. The 


* Dr. Haskell subsequently recovered in some 
measure from his mental malady, and occu- 
pied himself with literary labors at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His work may be seen in a Gazetteer of 
the U. 8. (1843); a Chronological View of the 
World (1845); and in McCulloch’s Universal 
Gazetteer, 2 vols. (Harpers, 1843-44) of which 
he was the American editor. 
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same young men who two years and a 
half before had prevented the closing of 
its halls—Professor Porter, aided by sey- 
eral of the graduates of the college, with 


-others—came again to the rescue. Their 


uM 


\ 
\ 


resolute purpose and intelligent zeal were 
contagious. The necessary funds for the 
new buildings were at once secured in 
Burlington and vicinity, and contracts 
made for their erection. | North College 
was put up at once. The corner-stone of 
South College was laid June 29, 1825, by 
General Lafayette,* then on a journey 
through the New England States. Mid- 
dle College, the administrative building, 
was not built till 1829. Additions were 
made to the teaching staff in 1824 and 
1825. 
Rev. John Wheeler of Windsor, Vt., but 
declined, and the Rev. Willard Preston 
(Brown 1806) who from 1821 had been 
pastor of the First Church in Burlington, 
was chosen president in 1825. ‘Though 
admirably equipped for the duties of the 
office, he resigned at the end of a year, 
and the post was filled by the selection of 
“the Rev. James Marsh (Dart. 1817). 

As this date forms a convenient divid- 
ing line between the early and later his- 
tory of the University, we pause a mo- 
ment to say that in the twenty years from 
1804 to 1826 only one hundred and fif- 


ty-six had attained the bachelor’s degree. 


The classes of recent years, however, had 
been large enough to give hope of healthy 
growth under wise and permanent direc- 
tion. Thus far its development had been 
thwarted by failures and disasters; it had 
languished for lack of both funds and stu- 
dents; its endowment of lands had been 
unproductive; repeated changes in the 
board of instruction, and especially in its 
chief, had naturally resulted in a lack of 
confidence on the part of the people of the 


* The bronze. statue of Lafayette which 
stands at the centre of the College Park in 
front of the Chapel, is said by competent 
judges to be one of the best productions of the 
leading American sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward. It 
was dedicated in June,.1883, and was the giit 
of Mr. John H. Howard of New York City. 
Lafayette’s participation in the ceremony above 
noticed doubtless suggested the erection of the 
statue, 


The presidency was offered to the 
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State. The University could hardly be 
said to have had a policy or a history; it 
had passed through a series of experi- 
ments which seemed to have little relation 
to each other beyond mere succession. 
Strangest thing of all, the corporation 
had so little faith in, or so little concern 
for, its future, that it had, foolishly or 
culpably, alienated little by little the 
whole fifty acres originally given by Gen- 


‘eral Allen for its domain, with the excep- 


tion of an acre and a half about the col- 
lege building! (The management of the 
college finances “during these early years 
cannot be contemplated save with indig- 


nation. ) 


To be continued. 


Coming Foot Ball Events. . 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER, 12. 


Columbia vs. Syracuse at New York. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 


Vermont vs. Middlebury at Middlebury. | 

Cornell vs. Columbia at New York. 

Dartmouth vs. Harvard at Cambridge. » 

Princeton vs. Yale at inew Haven. 

Indians vs. Pennsylvania at» vhiladelphia. 

Trinity vs. Wesleyan at Middletown, 

Williams vs. Amherst at Williamstown. 

University of Buffalo vs. Syracuse at Syracuse. 

Washington and Jefferson vs. Annapolis at 
Annapolis. 

Union vs. Brown at Providence. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
Vermont vs. Syracuse at Syracuse. 

Columbia vs. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
Pennsylvania vs. West Point at West Point. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 


Vermont vs. Cornell at Ithaca. 

Yale vs. Harvard at Cambridge. 
Latayette vs. Lehigh at Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wesleyan vs. Amherst at Amherst. 
Dartmouth vs. Brown at Providence. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 


Cornell vs. Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
Indians vs. Columbia at New York. 
Lehigh vs. Georgetown at Georgetown. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 
West Point vs. Annapolis at Philadelphia. 
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Fraternity Initiations. 


The following freshmen have been re- 
ceived into Sigma Phi: H. G. Bancroft, 
of Bellows Falls; E. H. Mott, of Yazoo 
City, Miss.; O. H. Presbrey and F. B. 
Wright of this city. 

The Delta Psi fraternity held its initia- 
tion banquet at the Van Ness House. A 
large number of alumni were present. 
The following freshmen were initiated: 
Lee H. Hulett , George A. Humphrey, 
James W. Leach, John H. Woodruff. 

Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity held its annual initiation cere- 
mony October 30, at the chapter house. 
~The following men, all of the’class of 
1905, were initiated: Elroy S. Billings, 
Stowe, Vt.; B. Harris Maeck, Shelburne, 
Vt.; Leslie H. Newton, Cabot, Vt.; Ne- 
hemiah A. ‘Towne, Cady’s Falls, Vt.; and 
Clair W. Ward, Moretown, Vt. 

On November 1, the Sigma Nu initiat- 
ed the following men from the freshmen 
class: T. R. Barrett, W. M. Gambell, R. 
W. Palmer, FE. V. Perkins, C. A. Smith. 
The annual banquet was held at the Van 
Ness House, several alumni being pre- 
sent. 


Sorority Initiations, 


On November 1, Kappa Alpha Theta 
sorority held its annual initiation and ban- 
quet. The following freshmen were in- 
itiated: Elizabeth B. Collier, Ruth E. 
Keese, Edna F. Ray, Sarah E. Dean, S. 
Grace Deane. 

The Delta Delta Delta sorority held 
its annual initiation banquet at the Van 
Ness, October 29. Besides the active 
chapter many alumni were present. The 
initiates were Phebe Towle, Edith C. 
Bristol ’03, Ethel W. Chapman ’o5, De- 
lia M. Dunsmore ’o05, Daisy M. Enright 
’o5 and Nora I. Lockwood ’o5. © 


Y. M. C. A. Notes. 


The devotional committee of the Y. 
M. C. A. has arranged the following 
schedule for Tuesday evening meetings 


during the months of November and De- 
cember: Nov. 5, College Religion, Pres- 
ident Buckham; Nov. 12, The College 
Man and Missions, Webster ’04; Nov. 
19, The Everlasting “‘Yes,’’ Rev. L. K. 
Willman, of Waterbury; Nov. 26 
Thoughts from Yale’s Bicentennial, 
Rev. Gerald H. Beard; Dec. 3, Personal 
Work, Gen. O. O. Howard; Nov. to, 
Our Part in God’s Work, Wells ’03; 
Nov. 17, Alexander Duff, Adoniram 
Judson and Henry Martin, Emerson ’o4. 

This series of talks promises to be 
stimulating to the thought of all college 
men and should merit hearty support. 

The following are topics for the week 
of prayer: 

Nov. 10o—Hindrances to prayer. 

Nov. 11—The spirit of prayer. 
Nov. 12—The model prayer. 
Nov. 13—The command of Christ. 
Nov. 14—Christ as a man of prayer. 
Nov. 15—Assurances to those who 
pray. 
Nov. 16—Prayer for a spirit of wil- 
lingness to do God’s will. 

Another class in Bible study has been 
formed, meeting on Saturday mornings 
at 10.30. | 


©: 


“Christianity as a World Wide Move- 


ment. 


On Sunday, Oct. 27th, President 
Buckham preached in the College Street 
Church, repeating by request the paper 
read by him before the National Council 
of Congregationalists at Portland on 
“Christianity as the World-Wide Move- 
ment.” 


“We find our first note of universality in 
true Christianity in the thought that it is a 
human religion—that is, that its object is the 
perfection of the human nature which is es- 
sential in man, and potentially in all men. 

“Christianity, secondly, is a world-wide force 
because it is a vital religion, because it inter- 
ests itself most of all with life, with. human 
life in its largest sense. 

“As a religion of life Christianity offers great 
tasks and noble rewards to the intellect, it 
fosters the universal human affections and the 
life marked by Christianity is a life of action. 
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“The church intrusted with the gospel of 
Christ has certain obligations which it is bound 
deeply to consider. First, the church is bound 
to have faith in Christianity, complete, utter, 
unassailable. 

“Secondly, we should let the power which is 
in Christianity develop in its own natural way. 

“Finally, the church is under imperative obli- 
gation to plant the seeds of the gospel every- 
where for Christianity is the one human uni- 
versal religion good for all, equally good for 
all, like wheat for food, and water for drink.” 


Second Team Shut Out. 


On Oct. 26th, the same day as the 
Wesleyan game, the second team met de- 
feat in Barre at the hands of the Barre 
Defenders. 

The first seven minutes of play the 
second team were rushed off their feet 
for two touchdowns. ‘Then the boys 
played foot-ball and during the rest of 
the game there was no scoring. The 
Barre Defenders are a snappy team and 
play good ball. If the second team had 
not been over-confident the score would 
undoubtedly have been closer. Captain 
Martin played the best behind the line. 
Eddy and Ayers proved to be the best 
ground gainers. The line up of the 
second team follows: 


DEFENDERS. VERMONT 2D. 
Ws BSA BOLL, BF ere resets wi ko eo ehars c., Camp 
JOHNSON: KE Ace eee abe tia ee r. g., Kellogg 
Wales, al. Ses sc caret iene iets a teeth oie s l.-2., “Kithy 
Bulli vans f: Ci aeec eteees lees a> r. t., Dunnells 
JACKHON ola; UC cee eee chase ee Toeetiy ay’ 
Wer Scotts ca. Ditmas careien 5 cs q. b., Barrett 
THAYVer, ois. Oyis on sae ote aie etalk aie 2 r. e., Harvey 
PRT DS, Fc Be sti re taste iets ieee crane es l. e., Ayers 
Doumbriskie, r. h. b...r. h. b., Martin (Capt.) 
Dongias LohscbDr. oie. Sth eee ss l. h. b., Bassett 
Milne.) { Oat.) or eins ceoceutaree Ghee ale doe f. b., Phelps 


Hallowe’en Party at Grass Mount. 


A unique event was the Hallowe'en 
party given by the ladies of Grass Mount 
to friends in college. The old mansion 
was decorated for the occasion. A 
general resurrection of the old Scotch 
games filled the evening. The flickering 
lights of the jack-lanterns and the moan- 
ing sounds from garret and cellar were 
so realistic that at exactly twelve o’clock 
the expected ghost of Ex-Governor Van 
Ness did actually appear and gave to 


each person a written fortune to be held 
as a prophecy or souvenier of the occa- 
sion, as each chose to regard it. 


Union 22, Vermont 5. 


The score of 22-5 by which Union de- 
feated Vermont at Schenectady last Tues- 
day, shows in no way the strength of the 
respective teams. Vermont had a better 
team and in the first half held Union with 
ease, allowing them to gain their required 
five yards but once during the twenty-five 
minutes. The ball was in Union’s ter- 
ritory in the vicinity of her 10 yard line 
during the greater part of the half. Ver- 
mont by steady line rushes carried the ball 
to Union’s five yard line, only to be held 
for downs, and Union would punt out 
and the process was repeated. Finally, 
on a delayed pass, Strait went around the 
end for a touchdown. ‘The two touch- 
down of Union were made by Cronkhite, 
the first one from the kick off by a run of 
go yards, the second was made by a run 
of 105 yards. Morse tried for goal from 
field but failed. Cronkhite caught the 
ball on his own five yard line and hurdling 
his tackles ran 105 yards for a touch- 
down, both goals were kicked and score at 
end of first half was Union 12, Vermont 


5. 

In the second half Union had the best 
of the argument, driving Vermont down 
the field for a touchdown. Morse was 
unable to get off his punts and the whole 
team went to pieces. Paige made the 
last touchdown by a line buck in the last 
10 seconds of play. The Troy Record 
said: “Vermont had the better of the 
game the first half, after Union made 12 
points to Vermont’s 5.” The Boston Her- 
ald: “The teams were evenly matched 
and the score in no way represents the 
playing qualities of the two teams.” 
Cronkhite and Mallory did the best work 
for Union, and Orton and Strait for Ver- 
mont. Time of halves was twenty-five 
and twenty minutes. The line up of Ver- 
mont was the same as in the Wesleyan 
game except that Burbank and _ Strait 
changed positions in the back field. 
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The Greek entrance prize examination 
was held Saturday, Oct. 26. 


Prof. Woodruff °75, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, is visiting his son J. H. Woodruff 
D534 


The military drill has been temporarily 
suspended owing to the illness of Maj. 
Rice. . 


Tax collectors for the Sophomore Class 
are Kirley, Clancy, Pierce, Ross, Brown, 
Hubbard and Miller. 


President Bean of the Y. M. C. A. 
lead the meeting Tuesday night, Oct. 29, 
and discussed the topic “God is Love.” 


A course of twelve vocal culture les- 
sons will be given under the direction of 
Prof. J. H. Humphrey, provided enough 
students care for it. 


Tickets for the foot-ball dance have 
been distributed among the students for 
sale and may be obtained for $1. <A 
prize of $3 is offered to the person sell- 
ing the largest number of tickets. 


October 22 the Junior Class elected the 
following officers: Pres., Bourne; Vice- 
Pres., Florence Post; Sec., Eaton; Ad- 
visory Board, Gulick; Members of Con- 
ference Committee, Wright and Ship- 
man. 


- ‘The collection of birds caught, mount- 
ed, and labeled by President Roosevelt, 

when he was a schoolboy, is now in the 

museum of the University of Illinois. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


64. Rev. S. F. Gale of Jacksonville, 
Florida, spent several days in visiting 
about college recently. Mr. Gale is now 
superintendent of the work of the Congre- 


gational Home Mission Society in Flor- 
ida. 


82. W.S. Isham, the inventor of the 
Isham patent shell for shooting high ex- 
plosives, has made serious charges of 
fraud and corruption against the Ord- 
nance Bureau of the army, in connection 
with the bringing of his discovery and in- 
vention before the War Department. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Isham 
made his discovery while in Mexico and 
the results of his investigations were 
shared by Dr. Tuttle of Seattle, the dis- 
coverer of thorite. To facilitate the in- 
troduction of their inventions the two 
united their interests, each becoming equ- 
ally interested in both shell and explos- 
ive. They secured the hearing of Gen. 
Miles of the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification, which resulted in the pur- 
chase by the board of experimental lots 
of their properties. Later Congress ap- 
priated $100,000 for the purchase of the 
patents, authorizing Sec. Root and the 
Board to make the purchase should they 
deem it expedient. Meantime, the sub- 
stance maximite was presented and the 
Board of Ordnance reported in its favor 
and the secretary declined to purchase 
thorite. Dr. Tuttle was succeeded by his 
son in attempting, with Mr. Isham, to 
get the matter before the Secretary of 
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War. ‘They contend that maximite is 
nothing more than thorite with the addi- 
tion of a pyric acid. The immediate cause 
of the present action is the annual report 
of the Board in which a statement of 
Gen. Buffington declaring the Isham shell 
to be dangerous and impracticable, for 
reasons for which Mr. Isham declared 
Gen. Buffington declares the Isham shell 
is further hinted that a use of the knowl- 
edge of the secret process has been made 
by an official for his own profit and that 
this official has also been influential in 
opposing the introduction of the Isham 
shell. The matter may be brought be- 
fore Congress. 


82. Hon. Edward A. Enright of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., is prominently mentioned 
as the next republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Kansas. He is well known 
throughout Kansas as a lawyer and public 
man. 

96. Norris D. Blake ’96 and Miss 
Annie FE. Slater-Lincoln of Worcester, 
Mass., were married by Rev. Dr. J. G. 


McCullagh at Worcester, Mass., June 12, 
IQOT. 


97. The engagement is announced of 
Charles A. Coburn and Miss Adelaide 
Pritchard, both of Newburyport, Mass. 
Mr. Coburn is at present Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary at that place. | 


98. Miss Ethelyn Marie Bunker, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. . M. Bunker 
of South Union Street, and Lieut. W. H. 
Burt ’98, were married on the morning of 
Oct. 30, at St. Paul’s chapel, by Rev. G. 
Y. Bliss. Miss Lora E. Bunker, sister of 
the bride was maid of honor and M. L. 
Powell ’89 was best man. J. T. Stearns 
96 and H. H. Walker ’98 were ushers. 


‘98. W. H. Burt has been appointed 
second lieutenant in the Artillery Corps, 
U. S$. A. He served as corporal in the 
Vermont regiment at Chickamauga in the 
Spanish war and served as second and 
first lieutenant in the 73d U. S. volun- 
teers in the Philippines, being mustered 
out last summer. 


A Good Man Wanted. 


We desire a good, live, wide awake, 
thoroughly energetic, young man, with or 
without experience, but with natural tact 
and ability, to solicit insurance in the city 
of Burlington and among the college men. 
A liberal contract will be given to the 
right man. 


G. F. NORTH, 
State Manager AXtna Life Insurance Co., 


110 Church Street. 


State Mutual Life 


Insurance Co, 


GEORGE E. STRATTON, Agt. 
Over Howard Bank, Burlington, Vt. 


DR ee ee AR RI DGr 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1486 Massackusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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DARTMOUTH A WINNER. 


Scores Three Times on Straight Foot Ball 
and Once on a Fluke. 


The Vermont-Dartmouth game at 
Hanover on the gth, was won by Dart- 
mouth by a score of 22-0. ‘The day was 
cloudy.with now and then a sprinkle of 
rain. On the defensive the Vermont 
team played a strong game but her ot- 
fense, though not positively weak, ran up 
against a line especially coached for the 
guards back formation. ‘Three only of 
Dartmouth’s touchdowns were earned 
and two of these were aided by long runs 
savoring of flukes. Even at that Dart- 
mouth’s score was less’ than her 
Wesleyan score and far less than 
Dartmouth was expected by her 
coaches to make. A member of 
the Dartmouth faculty called the game 
the hardest fought game Dartmouth had 
played up to that time. 

Orie of Dartmouth’s touchdowns was 
a fluke of the first water, caused by the 
presence of an invisible wire rope running 
behind the goal posts against which every 
member of the Dartmouth team had been 
cautioned. On a kick over the line Capt. 
Strait, in endeavoring to make a touch- 
back, plunged against this wire while a 
Dartmouth player slid underneath and 
fell on the ball. 

Capt. O’Connor won the toss and Ver- 
mont kicked off. Dartmouth rushed the 
ball to the centre of the field where they 
were held for downs. Vermont could 
not gain and Morse punted. ‘This was 
the story of the first half over and over 
again for 23 minutes. Dartmouth was 
obliged to rush the ball three times to 
make their required distance in almost 
every case, while Vermont was able to 
gain only a few yards. But with only 


two minutes to play, Vaughn, with excel- 
lent interference, circled the end for a 
run of 55 yards scoring the only touch- 
down of this half. Time was called with 
the ball in centre of field. 

In the second half Dartmouth strength- 
ened her team with two new backs. 
Dartmouth kicked off with a long, high 
kick, the ball rolling over the goal line. 
Dartmouth fell on the ball scoring the 
second touchdown and kicking the goal. 
This fluke seemed to take the heart out of 
the boys, and Dartmouth, aided by the life 
of her new backs, rushed the ball down 
the field for a touchdown, but only after 
they were held for downs twice. Dart- 
mouth kicked the goal. After some punt- 
ing, in which Vermont had the best of the 
argument, Dartmouth carried the ball to 
our 30 yard line, here on what resembled 
a revolving tackle play, Brown, after the 
ball was apparently down, shot out from 
the bunch and scored the fourth and last 
touchdown for Dartmouth, after a 25 yard 
run. Dartmouth missed the = goal. 
Again Dartmouth got the ball within 
striking distance and tried a place kick, 
but failed. Robinson picked up the ball 
and made a dash for Dartmouth’s goal, 
but because of a bad leg could not keep 
his pace, and was downed after a run of 
65 yards. Time was called soon after 
with the ball in the centre of the field. 

The line-up follows : 


DARTMOUTH. VERMONT. 
NGWIGK Ee DIIOL.) Te :O.c-. cceia noes oe ne r. e., Morse 
Pe Re EE EE iD, ho usp ko a thet. o mend r t., Pierce 
Fie Be PPB bales « oye r. g., Parker (Bean) 
oat Tl ee ee c., Beckley 
peg Oe ae l. g., Orton 
re he ee hE wicks ose s soma oki l. t., Bates 
PGT S05 <5 Se ee l. e., Patterson 
ihe og TE EE ee Sane a a q., Robinson 
Patterson (Brown) Il. h. b..... r. h. b., Gerrish 
Vee dD oak oo ie bev 2 d's oo l. h. b., Newton 
Kore eee ere te De). iia cases cee f. b., Strait 

Umpire, Stickney of Dartmouth; referee, 


_ieut. Smith of West Point; time 25 minute 
halves. 
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The Foot Ball Hop. 


The ‘“foot-ball hop’ at the gym 
on Tuesday the r2th, was a completely 
successful affair. About 125 people at- 
tended notwithstanding the inclement 
weather. Music was furnished by five 
pieces of Waterman’s orchestra. ‘The 
hall was decorated and made an ideal place 
for a dance. A small sum was realized 
for the foot-ball management, for whose 
benefit the affair was given. 

The committee in charge were Putnam 
‘02, Auld ’02, Bowen ’03, Shipman ’o3, 
Burrows ’o04, Clement ’o4, O’Halloran 
"O04. 


Pleasant Reception. 


The Kappa Sigma Society gave a very 
pretty informal reception and dance in 
honor of Lieut. Smalley at the Masonic 
Temple, Monday night. The guests were 
received by Mrs. Smalley, her son, Lieut. 
Smalley, Mr. and Mrs. Warren Austin 
and W. E. Putnam. The rooms were 
decorated and refreshments were served. 
Music for dancing was supplied by Mr. 
Waterman and Miss Nash. 

Lieut. Smalley left Tuesday night 
for his station at Fort Columbus, New 
York city. His regiment, the 2d Caval- 
ry, is located at Matanzas, where Lieut. 
Smalley expects to be ordered shortly. 


Foot Ball Scores. 


Nov. 9.—Harvard 33, U. of P. 6. 
Yale 35, Orange A. C. 0. 
Princeton 6, West Point 6. 
Annapolis 16, Carlisle 5. 
Syracuse 11, Columbia 5. 
Cornell 30, Lehigh 0. 
Williams 11, Wesleyan 5. 
Dartmouth 22, Vermont 0. 
Bates 11, Bowdoin 0. 
Lafayette 11, Brown 6. 
Exeter 5, Andover 0. 

Nov. 12.—Syracuse 11, Columbia 5. 

Nov. 16.—Vermont 20, Middlebury 0. 
Yale 12, Princeton 0. 
Harvard 27, Dartmouth 12. 
Pennsylvania 16, Carlisle 14. 
Cornell 24, Columbia 0. 
Williams 21, Amherst 5. 
Wesleyan 11, Trinity 0. 
Tufts 12, Worcester P. I. 0. 
Brown 24, Union 5. 
Michigan 22, Chicago 0. 


On the Treatment of Anarchism. 


On Monday the 11th, in the Library, 
Henry Holt, LL. D., read a paper on 
“The ‘Treatment of Anarchism” before 
the Vermont Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
and guests. Dr. Holt was introduced by 
Prof. J. E. Goodrich. 


Selections from his paper follow: 

“The main question as to what to do about 
anarchism is made up of three subsidary ques- 
tions—how to treat the crime, how to treat the 
man whose opinions lead to the crime, and 
how to treat the man in danger of forming 
such opinions. 

“Czolgosz was found guilty of murder de- 
spite the judge charging ‘if the defendant 
knew he was doing wrong at the time, the de- 
fendant was guilty of murder.’ So far from 
knowing he was doing wrong, he believed he 
was doing right—a right for which he was 
ready to sacrifice his life and from which he, 
in his grave, could gain no good. The judge 
further charged that if the accused was labor- 
ing under’ ‘such a defect of reason as not to 
know the quality of the act,’ he should not be 
found guilty. Yet the jury did find him guilty 
and thereby asserted that a man, supposing 
such an act could be of service, to the world, 
was not laboring under ‘such a defect of rea- 
son as not to know the quality of the act.’ 

“Then after he was dead, the physicians 
were unable to find anything abnormal in his 
brain and therefore he was not insane and it 
was right to kill him. Note the absurdity of 
our laws. He had a good brain and therefore 
should have been killed. Had he had a bad 
brain he ought to have been saved. ~ 

“Vengeful and deterrent punishment having 
lost its standing before religion and science, 
what is there left to do about the criminal? 
We should try the modern, intelligent and civ- 
ilized course of curing him. If after doing 
our best for a reasonable time we should con- 
clude that a man was incorrigible and a dan- 
gerous member of society, then for the first 
time, if at all, could the question of killing 
him reasonably come up. 

“The most intelligent agree that the prin- 
cipal cure must be educative. We might take 
the anarchist at his word and not give him 
the protection of any law, but outlawry is a 
mediaeval and obsolete penalty, which with 
many other penalties has become obsolete 
largely on account of its cruelty and its tend- 
ency to demoralize the community.” 


MEMORIES. 


“How lovingly we linger in the past,” 
Stray down the sunny ianes where mem’ries 
old — 
Live in the buttercup’s enameled gold 
And gleam in bird wings swift that flutter past. 
How lovingly we linger—till the days 
That are, recall us to the aching fret, 
The fear, the present pain, and yet 
Still gleams afar the magic of those days. 
—Mt. Holyoke. 
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Coach McMahon Leaves. 


After the Dartmouth game Dr. Mc- 
Mahon left for his home in Windsor, Vt,, 
having completed his services as coach of 
the foot-ball team. Dr. McMahon was 
secured after Dr. Ritchie’s non-appear- 
ance and it is considered by all that he 
did the best with the team that any man 
could do, coming on the field at such a 
late date. Subject to the approval of the 
succeeding management, the present man- 
agement has secured his services for next 
season. When called upon for a speech 
by the team, Coach McMahon said: “I 
am sorry, boys, that this season has not 
been more successful in the winning of 
games. Part of the losses I lay to luck 
and flukes, the rest to the weakness of our 
back field, and the fact that the coaching 
in the early part of the season was broken 
up. If I return next season, we will use 
the same defensive play, but in the of- 
fensive game, we will reserve only the 
best plays of the ‘guard’s back’ and use it 
as one formation. Another thing, boys, 
we must learn to tackle and have no 
touchdowns next year from the kick off. 
1 have enjoyed my stay in Vermont, and 
my relations with the team and students 
have been exceptionally pleasant.”’ 

This feeling is warmly reciprocated by 
the students, both on and off the team, 
and they hope to see the Doctor here 
another year. 


Syracuse 38, Vermont 0. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The Syracuse-Ver- 
mont game here to-day resulted in a victory 
for Syracuse by a score of 38-0. Vermont plays 
Cornell at Ithaca Saturday. 


West Point 24, Pennsylvania 0. 
Columbia 6, Annapolis 5: 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS. 


Conventions of Two College Associations, 
Attended by President Buckham. 
The President and Prof. Howes at- 
tended the meeting of the ‘Association 
of Colleges of New England” at Hart- 
ford, on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 7th 
and 8th. Every College in the Associa- 


tion was represented, and the meeting was 
a most interesting one. ‘The sessions of 
this body are private and are not report- 
ed. The topics discussed are those relat- 
ing to general college administration. The 
principal debates at this meeting were on 
the future of the college or university, 
as distinguished from the professional 
school, and on conditions for admission 
to college. Many of the delegates favor- 
ed the co-operative plan of entrance ex- 
aminations devised by the colleges of the 
Middle States and Maryland. ‘The meth- 
od of admission by certificate was dis- 
cussed with the usual division of opinion 
for and against the practice. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Experiment Stations was 
held in Washington, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Nov. 12-14, at 
which the President represented both the 
College and the Station. This associa- 
tion includes representatives of about 60 
colleges and a somewhat larger number 
of stations. Nearly every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union was represented. ‘The 
arrangements for graduate study and re- 
search at Washington, which the associa- 
tion has had in hand for some years, were 
necessarily left in an incomplete state ow- 
ing to the prolonged absence from Wash- 
ington of some of the leading officials on 
whose co-operation the movement de- 
pends. ‘The principal address was given 
by President Harris, of the University of 
Maine, who brought out some astonish- 
ing statistics showing the immense growth 
of the “Morrill” or “Land Grant’’ col- 
leges, which will be reported in a later 
number of the Cynic. President Roose- 
velt assured a delegate from the associa- 
tion of his deep interest in the institutions 
and his conviction that more than any 
others they embody American ideals of 
democracy in the higher education. 

In both these meetings, as in all others 
of the kind recently held, a most powerful 
feeling has prevailed relative to the future 
of the higher education, its advancing 
standards, its greater efficiency in the 
service of the public, and the enlargement 
of its resources for doing its work, 
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HIS week we chronicle one victory 
for the foot-ball team and one defeat. 

The victory over Middlebury was a mat- 
ter of course, notwithstanding the adverse 
outcome of the first game early in the 
season and the team would have deserved 
censure for any other result. The defeat 
by Dartmouth was certainly clean cut 
although we were by no means outclassed. 
Dartmouth undoubtedly earned 16 of her 
ae points but her remaining 6 points 
were due to a fluke of exactly the same 
kind which gave her a victory over Wil- 
liams a month ago. We _ should have 
liked a score but after all there is some 
balm in the thought that we went down 


pluckily before a first-class team and one 
which confidently 
twice the size. 


expected a score of 


HE, letter printed in another column 

shows a commendatory sentiment fay- 
oring the re-organization of the debating 
club. ‘This we hope will soon find defin- 
ite expression in some such scheme as that 
proposed by our correspondent, if not in 
the re-formation of a debating club pure 
and simple. ‘This matter should be pushed 
through. 


HE,. legislature of Illinois at its last 

session appropriated $900,000 to be 
expended by the University of Illinois for 
buildings and instruction during the years 
IQOI-3. 
_ This is at the rate of $450,000 a year. 
The population of Illinois is about four- 
teen times that of Vermont, its wealth, 
approximately, twenty times. One- 
twentieth of $450,000 is $22,500. Our 
present State support is $6,000 per year. 
Is Illinois four times more wide-awake 
and generous than the State of Vermont? 


\W* sincerely hope that the college 
faculty will soon withdraw their 
ban from the musical clubs. We think 
that they must in fairness agree with us 
that the ends of justice have already 
been satisfied and that further  sus- 
pension of the club can certainly have 
no additional punitive effect and will only 
act as an overpowering handicap to the 
future formation of a club. ‘There has 
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been a certain influx of musical talent 
this year which with guidance and train- 
ing should be a credit to the college, but 
the absence of organization for another 
year would by next fall result in a tre- 
mendous net loss of efficiency. ‘The sen- 
timent favoring the re-establishment of 
the clubs does not seem to be confined to 
those students who might be thought to 
benefit by it, but is common to all those 
who are ambitious for our advancement 
in undergraduate activities. 

We believe that the college as a whole, 
as well as those men prominent in this de- 
partment, stand ready to vouch for the 
earnestness at least and in time for the 
ability of the clubs. 


THE WISE MAN AND THE FLIRT. 


SHE. 


A jewel lies within my breast— 
A jewel rich and rare— 

And, oh, are you an Argonaut 
Who comes to find it there ? 


HE. 


Nay, | am not an Argonaut 
By fair dreams hither drawn; 
I seek to claim no gem that has 


So often been in pawn. —Hzx. 


SELF CENTRED. 


“Tsn’t that a brigantine that’s just coming 
up ?’ inquired the first passenger. 

“T think not,” replied the seasick man near- 
by. “I don’t remember having eaten a brig- 
antine.”—Ez. 


A QUERY. 


If the farmer who tills 
Makes his living by tillage, 
Does the doctor who pills 


Make his living by pillage ? —Evx. 


UP-TO-DATE. 


Sunday School Teacher—‘What was the last 
thing that God created ?” 
Little Girl—“‘The Joneses baby.”—Ez. 


THE TRAMP’S VERSION. 


Since into working and resting 
This. life’s divided best, 
Let others do the working 
And we will do the rest. 
—Williams Weekly. 


Need of a Debating Society. 
Editor of the Cynic: 

It is to be regretted that the lingering 
breath of the debating club was extin- 
guished last year, leaving us now no col- 
lege organization to promote public de- 
bate. Without question the habit of 
speaking in public should be cultivated 
and now is the time and here is the place 
to cultivate that habit. What can we 
offer to arouse the men and so stimulate 
and maintain the organization of some 
kind of a debating society ? 

The methods of the old club were found 
too dry and bare to keep up the interest: 
too much like sawing wood for exercise. 
Now if some way can be devised by 
which the labor, in a sense, can be dis- 
guised so that it appears as a pleasurable 
undertaking, we will have the pill coated 
and swallowed and be the better for it. 

To accomplish this, the formation of 
a ‘““House of Commons” would afford a 
novelty and hence might prove a stimulus 
for debate. To carry out such a system, 
political questions would naturally form 
the topics for discussion, in the forms of 
bills supported by the “government” and 
opposed bythe “‘opposition.”’ Astotheprac- 
tical organization of such a body, a num- 
ber of men should familiarize themselves 
with the method of procedure and rulings 
in the English House of Commons. A 
euiding hand at first would be necessary 
and Prof. Seaman, who is particularly fa- 
miliar with the English system, has con- 
sented to lend his assistance by way of 
suggestion in organizing a “House of 
Commons.” 

The work should be so arranged as to 
culminate in a debating team and an inter- 
collegiate debate. Vermont by some 
means or other should be represented in 
this field of college activity. A debate is 
not an object for that furor of enthusiasm 
which attends a foot-ball game; yet the 
Harvard-Yale debate is now an annual 
event of nearly as much importance as the 
foot-ball game. In like manner the inter- 
collegiate debate has an important place 
in every college. 

. AN UNDERGRADUATE. 
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BRILLIANT PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER. 


Chester B. McLaughlin, ’79, Judge of New 
York Supreme Court at 38. 


One of the most successful of the 
younger alumni who have embraced the 
profession of the law, is Chester B. Mc- 
Laughlin, who, though only in his forty- 
fifth year, has for six years been a justice 
of the New York Supreme Court—a 
professional advancement which follow- 
ed and crowned four years’ service as 
county judge and surrogate. Asa judge, 
he has won a high reputation by his legal 
learning and his strict impartiality; as a 
man, he has gained a distinguished place 
in the world by his ability, energy, and 
force of character. 

Judge McLaughlin’s early career by no 
means led him through the primrose 
patch. A native of Ilwick, N. J., where 
he was born Feb. 10, 1857, his father died 
when he was four years old and his moth- 
er when he was ten, and until he was six- 
teen his schooling was limited to three 
months a year in the district school. Then 
came a couple of years at Sherman Acad- 
emy, following that he entered the U. V. 
M., graduating in the class of ’79, under 
the degree of A. B. He immediately be- 
gan the study of the law at Moriah and 
was admitted to the bar in 1881. A year 
later he was elected school commissioner 
of Essex county, and held the place for 
five years; and for two years, 1887-89, 
he was chairman of the Republican 
County Committee. In 1891 he was el- 
ected County Judge and Surrogate in the 
same county and served in that capacity 
until November, 1895, when he resigned, 
having been elected a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York 
for the term of fourteen years. In 1894 
he was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention which revised and amended 
the constitution of the State of New 
York. On the 1st of January, 1898, he 
was designated by the Governor of the 
State of New York, to sit as an Associate 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
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Supreme Court, First Department (New 
York City), in which capacity he is now 
serving. ‘The court house of the Appell- 
ate Division of the First Department is 
located at 25th St. and Madison Avenue, 
which is his present address, and his res- 
idence is 393 West End Avenue, New 
York City. The degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Mr. McLaughlin by Mid- 
dlebury College at its commencement last 
June. He is a member of the Delta-Rsi 
society of the University of Vermont, and 
of the following clubs in New York City: 
The Century, the University, the Lotus, 
the Manhattan and the West Side Repub- 
lican. 

In April, 1886, Mr. McLaughlin mar- 
ried Lucy Warner and their union has 
been blessed with two boys, the older, 
Warner, ‘now thirteen, and the younger, 
Chester B., now five years of age. 


APPLE-BLOSSOM TIME. 


The ground is all white with drifting petals, 
The sky o’erhead is a breezy blue, 

Dame Nature sings as she tends her garden, 
And gladness throbs in earth’s veins anew. 


The trees in their robes of snowy sweetness 
Are standing there with a word of cheer; 
The air brings messages from the orchard, 
To all who pass there or linger near. 


The flowers know not their perfect beauty, 
Their charm; it lies in their modest way; 
Some are white as the whitest snowflake, 
And some are tinted with break-of-day. 


They seem to invite like open doorways; 
The bees go seeking the sweets within, 
Then out again, and with honey laden 
Fly humming home with a drowsy din. 


And this is all true the same glad morning, 
For now is Spring, and the month of May, 
And this is the time of the apple-blossoms, 
The sweetest time o’ the year alway. 


The daily published by the students of 
the University of California has 37 mem- 
bers on its staff. 


LY 


: 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


PART SECOND. 


By Professor J. E. Goodrich. 


President Marsh was a man of broader 
views and of profounder learning than any 
who had preceded him. He had had ex- 
perience as a college instructor in Hamp- 

den Sydney College, Va., before coming 
to the University. Few men had given 
so much attention as he to the means and 
methods of the higher education. The 
prevailing system failed in his view to se- 
cure either the intellectual or the moral 
results which should be expected from a 
four years’ course of collegiate training. 
So he gave his attention first to a reor- 
ganization of the curriculum, aiming at a 
more natural and more philosophical se- 
lection and grouping of studies. Condi- 
tions of admission, examinations, the 
_ time-honored class-system, principles and 
methods of discipline—all were subjected 
to criticism, and a scheme,in many partic- 
ulars original, constructed as a substitute. 
These views, after repeated discussion, re- 
ceived the cordial approval of the faculty. 
Dr. Marsh then laid them before the cor- 
poration and gained their consent to or- 
ganize and conduct the institution in ac- 
cordance with the plan he had outlined. 
This plan was in many respects an antic- 
ipation of modern methods. ‘The rigid 
four-years’ scheme was displaced in favor 
of a classification according to studies and 
attainments. The student’s place was de- 
termined by examinations. Strong and 
bright men were not to be held back by 
the incompetent and idle. A four years’ 
course was outlined with utmost care, but 
the student might pass his examinations 
in three years or in two, if of exceptional 


ability. He found his place very much. 


as now under the elective system, save 
that the faculty had more to do in direct- 
ing the selection and order of subjects. 
Individual aptitudes and leanings were 
consulted. Ignorance of Latin and 
Greek did not debar from the prosecution 
to the fullest extent of such topics as the 
pupil was competent to pursue. A two- 
years’ course in French was required of 
candidates for the A. B. degree, while 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew 


were offered to such as might elect them. 
Four Departments were organized, viz., 
those of English Literature, Language, 
Mathematics, including the physical sci- 
ences, and Philosophy, and no student was 
allowed to enter a third department unless 
his work in the other two was performed 
to the entire satisfaction of his instruct- 
ors. ‘Tutors were dispensed with in favor 
of the skilled experience and larger moral 
influence of permanent professors. In 
the language courses compilations of ex- 
cerpts were displaced by complete treat- 
ises so far as was possible, and the stu- 
dent encouraged, by due credit given for 
such independent work, to read outside 
the demands of the class-room. Great 
stress was laid on the English language 
and the ability to use it effectively with 
pen and voice. ‘Text-books were used. 
not as standards, but as introductory to 
fuller discussion and development of a 
subject in the lecture room, where the 
learner was stimulated to form and ex- 
press his own views and convictions. 

The capstone of the whole disciplinary 
structure was the Department of Philoso- 
phy, which utilized and supplemented and 
unified all the work of the other three. It 
was at once a mental gymnastic and an in- 
troduction to the fundamental problems 
in morals, religion, and social and polit- 
ical life. Such an impress was made by 
Dr. Marsh’s instruction in his favorite 
branches that his students carried through 
life a characteristic cast and method of 
thought which seldom failed to reveal it- 
self whether in sermon, plea, or editorial, 
to those familiar with the principles which 
he inculcated. 

College government, too, was put on a 
new basis, and administered in a more 
kindly and less formal way./ Restrictions 
were, as far as possible, laid aside. ‘The 
officer of the college was to be the stud- 
ent’s adviser and friend. ‘The one all-in- 
clusive law was an unwritten one. The 
instinct of the gentleman and the senti- 
ment of honor were appealed to. The 
undergraduate was expected, and helped, 
to govern himself, the list of statutes and 
prohibitions being reduced to a minimum. 
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These reforms in education and disci- 
pline were set forth in a pamphlet issued 
and distributed in 1829. ‘This met with 
such acceptance that an enlarged edition 
appeared in 1831. 
landmark in the history of the develop- 
ment of the American college.* / Most of 
its ideas, however, were long since incor- 
porated in nearly all the northern colleges, 
so that one has to go back to the cata- 
logues and curricula of the twenties to 
get the impression of novelty and origin- 
ality which it must have produced. 


The document is a. 


college “‘senior course’’ a series of lectures 
and discussions on the Philosophy of the 
Fine Arts. ‘These were given as early as 
1831, and have ever since formed a valued 
addition to the usual senior discipline. Dr. 
Marsh’s distinctive philosophical princi- 
ples this is not the place to dwell upon. 
Suffice it to say that he was the first in the 
United States to oppose the prevalent 
utilitarian and materialistic systems of 
thought, and teach instead a philosophy 
which bases morality on something higher 
than personal or general advantage. He 


PRESIDENT’s House: 


Occupied by President Marsh, later by Prof. Petty. Stood on site of 


Main Book Room of the Billings Library. 


President Marsh is_ believed to have 
been the first in America to include in a 


* Certain points of similarity between James 
Marsh’s scheme and that of Thomas Jefferson 
will draw the attention of any one who reads 
this pamphlet attentively. Of course Marsh 
had read Edward Everett’s article on Univer- 
sity Education in the N. A. Review for Janu- 
ary, 1820, and must have seen Professor Geo. 
Ticknor’s pamphlet, issued in two editions in 
1825: Remarks on Changes Lately Proposed 
or Adopted in Harvard. University. Whatever 
coincidences may be discerned in the underly- 
ing principles by which the two men were 
guided, the differences in their unfolding and 
application are equally patent. 


made philosophy religious, and theology 
philosophical, and did away with the op- 
positions and jealousies between science 
and religion. 

Dr. Marsh had no special liking or ap- 
titude for the official and executive duties 
of his position. In these he was efficient- 
ly aided by Professor George W. Bene- 
dict (Wms. 1818) who came to the chair 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in 1825; aman of affairs, of great practi- 
cal sagacity, of boundless energy, and fer- 
tile in resources. He could raise funds, 
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superintend the erection of buildings, re- 
organize the treasury department, concil- 
iate friends, in fine, do anything which the 
hour might demand. ‘The old dome of 
the central edifice, so long the shining 
beacon of the whole Champlain valley, and 
so loudly lamented after its unavoidable 
removal in 1883 when the main building 
was reconstructed, was built, as old grad- 

uates like to remember, from his working 
plans. It was only fitting that this shape- 
ly tower should appear again in the em- 
blazoned window which records his ser- 
vices to the college. 


{ 
i 
; 
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In 1827 Professor Joseph ‘Torrey 
(Dart. 1816) succeeded Professor Porter 
as instructor in Greek and Latin; a man 
of rare culture, of wide reading, and in 
all ways a fitting coadjutor to the presi- 
dent. He is best known, abroad as well 
as in America, by his admirable idiomatic 
translation of Neander’s Church History. 
Upon the death of Dr. Marsh in 1842, 
Professor Torrey succeeded him in the 
department of Philosophy. | In the ’fif- 


ties he used often to serve as a member of 
the examining committee in Greek, and 
amaze us by the apparent ease with which 
he turned the knotty speeches of Thucyd- 
ides, or the sometimes (to us) refractory 
tangles of a tragic chorus./ 

President Marsh, recognizing both his 
strength and his limitations, resigned the 
leadership of the faculty in 1833 in order 
to give himself entirely to his favorite 
science, philosophy; and the Rev. John 
Wheeler (Dart. 1816) was again invited 
to preside over the University, and ac- 
cepted. He had been associated in post- 
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graduate study with Professor Torrey, 
and with the Rev. Worthington Smith, 
D. D., who sixteen years later sticceeded 
Dr. Wheeler. President Wheeler brought 
to the service of the college a good knowl- 
edge of business, a large fund of admin- 
istrative ability, a fine presence, and the 
power to impress and conciliate men. He 
was also in hearty sympathy with Profes- 
sors Marsh, Torrey, and G. W. Benedict. 
He addressed himself at once to the rais- 
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ing of funds, the reforming of the finan- 
cial management, the procuring. of the 
needed apparatus and library, and the ex- 
tension of the college domain, which, as 
already stated, had been frittered away to 
satisfy claims against the institution. In 
all these objects he was successful. ‘The 
subscription of 1834 made the University 
and its purposes known, multiplied its 
friends, and extended its influence. 

The first thing to be done with the new 
resources was to add a new instructor to 
the faculty—Farrand N. Benedict, the 
genius who for twenty-one years directed 
the department of Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering, a man of quick insight, and 
great analytical power, who would have 
eained a nationai reputation, had he 
chosen to publish the principles and meth- 
ods which he taught his classes. )But alas, 
his treatises on Conic Equations and Cen- 
tral Forces and the like were never made 
ready for the printer. Such clean and 
conclusive work as his was rare in the 
text-books of those days. 

The second thing done was the selec- 
tion and purchase of a library, and of the 
needed philosophical apparatus. Profes- 
sor Torrey, than whom no better agent 
could have been found, was sent to Eu- 
rope to procure the former, and so judi- 


ciously and so economically was the money _ 


expended that about 7,000 volumes were 
obtained at an average cost of $1.25 a 
volume. Other colleges had larger li- 
braries, but none in the country at that 
time, with the possible exception of Har- 
vard, had one of equal value for the pur- 
pose of collegiate instruction. Necessary 
repairs were also made on the buildings, 
and pressing obligations met. Plans were 
also laid for future growth. 

But in 1837 came general bankruptcy. 
All the banks in the country suspended 
specie payment. Not a few States repu- 
diated their debts or refused to pay inter- 
est on them. Gold and silver had vanished 
and property had no money value. Some 
subscriptions could not be collected; rents 
were not promptly paid, or were not paid 
at all; few students could meet their tui- 
tion bills; and as a consequence, the pro- 
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fessor’s salaries fell in arrears. ‘To crown 
all, the University was sued for a large 
amount, and the library attached. By 
the most heroic efforts and sacrifices this 
time of calamity and suffering was safely 
passed without dishonoring the credit of 
the institution or diminishing its patri- 
mony. 

The year 1838 witnessed a renewal of 
the effort to provide for the growth of the 
University, and in 1839 twenty-one acres 
of land were added to the college site, and 
plans formed for new buildings and addi- 
tional courses of instruction. ( In this year 
the school received its first lesacy,—$500 
from the estate of the Hon. Elijah Paine, 
The Hon. A. Williams of Concord, Vt., 


‘also turned over his large landed estate, 
worth $25,000, to the college.* 


In 1842 Calvin Pease (clas§ of 1838) 


assumed the chair of languages made va- 


cant by the transference of Prof.Torrey to 
that of Philosophy; and in 1845 the Rev. 
Wm. G. 'T. Shedd (class of 1839) was el- 


* The following account of the origin of the 


-Lambda Iota, the oldest Greek letter fratern- 


ity in the University, falls naturally in this 
piace, and will be of interest to all graduates 
of less than fifty years standing. It is just re- 
ceived from one of the founders and may be 
relied on as authentic. 

“About the time of the Sophomore exhibi- 


tion in the spring of 1836, President Wheeler, 


seconded by the faculty, inaugurated a war 
against the use of tobacco by the young gentle- 
men. The matter was badly managed, and the 
boys inferred that smoking must be a manly 
accomplishment. And, as it could not be prac- 
ticed openly, they concluded they would smoke 
where it could be done safely. So a choice few, 
William Higby, John F. Deane, James Forsyth, 
John 8. Adams, Orange Ferris, and George H. 
Peck formed a smoking club. This met week- 
ly in the evening at the room of J. F. Deane, 
No. 23, third story, South College. We were 
very enthusiastic in mischief—against our- 
selves. The smoke would be so dense that one 
could not see six feet off. All fines were pay- 
able in tobacco. George H. Peck was its first 
President. ‘luis was the foundation of the 
“Owl Society.” >" 

The next Greek letter society started here 
was the Sigma Phi, (1845); 
Phi Beta Kappa, 1848; the Delta Psi (local) 
1850; the Phi Delta Theta, 1879, and several 
others since. 

[We add, to complete the list to date, the 
following:—Kappa Alpha Theta (ladies) 1881; 
Alpha Tau Omega, 1887; Kappa Sigma, 1893; 
Delta Delta Delta (ladies) 1893; Sigma Nu, 
1898; Pi Beta Phi (ladies) 1898; Delta Sig- 
ma (local) 1900.—Ebp.] , ; 


then came the 


and (ais, i Airc. 
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ected Professor of English Literature and 
- Rhetoric. A subscription was also set on 
foot, and $50,000 booked by March 1, 
1847, a sum which was later increased, 
under conditions, to $67,000/ 
—__— vA 


Middlebury’s New Building: 


Last week Friday Middlebury College 
formally dedicated the Warner Science 
Hall. Exercises were held in the after- 
noon and a reception in the new building 
given in the evening. 

The building cost $82,500 and is the 
gift of Ezra J. Warner of the class of 
1871. It is 112x42 feet and four stories 
high, built of Rutland marble and finished 
in oak. Its chemical, physical, biologi- 
cal and botanical laboratories are fitted 
out with the most modern apparatus. 
Each department has a lecture room. A 
part of the building is devoted to a muse- 
um. The donor of the building is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Sprague, Warner & 
Co., of Chicago. The gift is made in 
memory of Mr. Warner’s father, Hon. 
Joseph Warner, formerly a trustee of 
Middlebury College. 


Vermont 20, Middlebury 0. 


On Noy. 16th Vermont went to Mid- 
dlebury and wiped out the defeat of Oct. 
12th by a score of 20-0. It was a pretty 
game, especially the second half, and 
showed great improvement by Vermont 
in team work. ‘The field was very mud- 
dy and undoubtedly this in some measure 
contributed to Middlebury’s defeat. Fully 
1000 people were on the side lines. Ver- 
mont won by straight foot-ball, on centre 
and tackle plays largely. ‘The team work 
was excellent and every man was in every 
play. Vermont kicked off but almost im- 
mediately Middlebury fumbled and Ver- 
- mont secured the ball, advancing it by 
centre and tackle plays for touchdown in 
4% minutes. Inthe next line up Ver- 
_mont was forced to punt, but after. Drake 
had made five yards, Middlebury fumbled 
and Vermont fell on the ball. 
and tackle plays Vermont carried the bal! 
to Middlebury’s five yard line; here Mid- 


By centre 


dlebury braced and held for downs. Drake 
made 20 yards around Phelps’ end. Ver- 
mont soon held for downs, but Middle- 


bury in turn also held for downs. Drake 
again got 20 yards around the end. Pat- 
terson was substituted for Phelps. Soon 


after Middlebury fumbled, Vermont se- 
cured the ball. ‘Time was called with ball 
in Middlebury’s possession on her 20 yard 
line. 


VERMONT. MIDDLEBURY. 
PRG Ora se Pee ieee s sk r. e., Skeels 
Pash ot eS ee Rs ek ee ee ret! Witson 
PYBA DVO rile eo Peed obs ede sytney» « r. g.. Thompson 
BG eC Wale coe Ba coe os ge ce., Allen 
PRERCIE Sees ts one ethene 8 Os l. g., Lynde 
Pierce; writin Cee Fe one PF aes l. t., Barrett 
INE GRR es, to ds kes Re hw dee l. e., Stubbs 
el DF iad > «ape 8 jee a q. b., Duffield 
NOW hom pret et re ce eet laa r. h. b., Moore 
Brie!) Ag og ica: ay pn ee l. h. b., Drake 
re Bor ea oe Oe 20 ea ee f. b., Wilds 


Athletic Park. 


Athletic Park has been abandoned by 
Swift & Co. as a site for a rendering 
plant. It is understood that this com- 
pany secured an option on Athletic Park 
and on another piece of land east of the 
Park. The latter site was chosen by the 
company. It is still a matter of doubt 
whether the company will be allowed by 
the local authorities to establish their 
plant. It would appear from this that 
the Park will still be open to the college 
as.an athletic field provided the lease is 
renewed on the first of the year. 


New Books on Athletics. 


The Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes recently purchased for the col- 
lege library is proof that when the sport- 
ing world read they want as good books 
as the “literary fellers,” for it is well 
written and with good illustrations, many 
from instantaneous photographs of ac- 
tion, which greatly help in understand- 
ing the text. Of its 28 volumes the uni- 
versity library has two, that on ice sports, 
skating, curling, and tobogganing, and 
that on foot-ball and athletics. Although 
written from the English point of view 
and ten years ago, each volume is by ex- 
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perts in that subject, and is authority for 
the best English practice. 

The volume on foot-ball gives prom- 
inence, of course, to the Rugby game, and 
after that to the game as played by the 
Foot-ball Association. Under athletics, 
after running, jumping, and weight put- 
ting have received attention, general rules 
for. training and the management of field 
sports are given. 

Dr. Sargent’s Athletic Sports, lately 
bought for the library, gives the Ameri- 
can practice. Dr. Sargent is the popu- 
lar director of the gymnasium at Har- 
vard, and his opening chapters on the 
physical proportions and development of 
the athlete should be read by every stu- 
dent who “goes in for” athletics. Fol- 
lowing these are chapters, each by a spe- 
cialist, on golfi—by H. J. Whigham—and 
on cycling, tennis, surf-bathing, and 
hunting. 

Outing, which is the best periodical in 
the country for outdoor life and sport, is 
found on the library table fresh each 
month, and the bound volumes since 1899 
are on the shelves. All the current ath- 
letic news may be found on the sporting 
page of the New York Daily Tribune. 

In Wilson’s Topographic Surveying 
is a short chapter on preparations for 
camping out which should prove useful to 
other th'an surveying parties. 

Emerson's College Year-Book and 
Athletic Record gives not only general 
and intercollegiate athletic records, but 
also information about college fraterni- 
ties, college colors, college yells, and un- 
dergraduate papers. In the handy little 
Hazell’s Annual also is found each year 
a record of all the principal athletic con- 
tests of the past twelve months. 

The library is adding little by little to 
the books on sport, and would be encour- 
aged to add more largely by a general use 
and demand for such books as are already 
on hand. Oe OAS Se 


College Topics, the weekly published 
by the students of the University of Vir- 
ginia, cleared $760 last year above all ex- 
penses. 


ABOUT COLLECE. 


L. F. Martin ’02, captain of the second 
team, has been granted a varsity letter. 


The ’04 base ball jerseys have appeared. 
‘They are crimson with blue trimmings 
and numerals. 


The Y. M. C. A. held daily devotional 
exercises during last week, the week of 
prayer. 


A’ number of last year’s instrumental 
club composed an orchestra for the flower 
show held at the Armory last week. 


Competitive examinations for appoint- 
ments to corporalship have been held the 
past week among the sophomores of the 
battalion. 


l.. M. Munson ’o2 has been appointed 
first lieutenant in the battalion and F. M. 


~Larchar ’o2 and L,. F. Martin ’o2 second 


lieutenants. 


Two men have been expelled from col- 
lege on account of the Hallowe’en dis- 
turbances and a number put on probation 
or suspended. 


Miss Mabel Millham, a traveling secre- 
tary for the Student Volunteer Move-— 
ment visited the College Y. W. C. A., 
Nov. 9 to II. 


Prof. Perkins gave an illustrated lect- 
ure on Yellowstone Park at Kimball 
Union Academy, at Meriden, N. H., No- 
vember I3. _ 


The Military Hop Committee have de- 
cided to give a dance in the Gym on Fri- 
day, Dec. 6. The music will be furnish- 
ed by Wilder’s orchestra, of Montpelier. 
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A cake walk will be held before Christ- 
mas. The committee is as_ follows: 
Harvey ’o2, Larchar ’o2, Putnam ’o2, 
Dane ’03, Hutchinson ’03, Mulheron ‘04, 
Wright ’o5. 


Officers of the Tennis Association for 
the year have been elected as follows: 
President, Miller 02; secretary and treas- 
urer, Robbins ’03; directors, Taylor ’o2, 
Wallace ’03 and W. W. Gilbert ’04. 


Tuesday evening, Nov. 19, Rev. L. W. 
Willman, of Waterbury, Vt., delivered 
an interesting and instructive address be- 
fore the College Y. M. C. A. Mr. Will- 
man chose as his topic, ‘““The Everlasting 
Yes.” 


The Alpha Lambda of Kappa Sigma 
has initiated the following freshmen: 
EK. W. Gerrish and H. W. Heath, of 
Montpelier; R. M. Holt and C. H. 
White, of Bennington; L. M. Willey, of 
Derby. 


Mr. Jacob Riis lectured on life and 
conditions in the slums to a large au- 
dience Wednesday night at the College 
Street Church. The title of his lecture 
was “Tony’s Hardships,” the subject be- 
ing a typical street Arab. 


At the meeting of the Republican club 
for the annual election of officers the fol- 
lowing were elected: President, C. R. 
Peck ; vice-presidents, O. B. Gilbert and C. 
_ F. Worthen: secretary and treasurer, H. 
Burrows; executive committee, Auld, 
Farrington, Derby, Woodruff. 


A committee, consisting of Peck ’o2, 
Strait 02 and Harvey ’o2, appointed to 
confer with the faculty, succeeded in se- 
curing the temporary suspension of the 
probation incurred by the three members 
of the foot-ball team on account of partic- 
ipation in Hallowe'en performances. 


In a recent foot-ball game with the . 


University of Buffalo, Michigan Univer- 
sity scored 128 points to Buffalo’s noth- 
ing. ‘This is the record for the season. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


62. Robert H. Fleming of Chicago, 
was in this city last week to attend the 
funeral of his aunt, Mrs. J. H. Worcester. 


°83. Mason §. Stone of Balcolod, Oc- 
cidental Negros, who has in charge the 
educational work of Negros, reports that 
all the teachers from the State of Ver- 
mont, with one exception, W. A. Buck 
of St. Albans, are located in Oriental 
Negros. Mr. Buck is in the island of 
Panay. University. alumni are located 
on the south-east coast some four hun- 
dred miles south of Manilla, at places 
from six to thirty miles. apart. Begin- 
ning at the most northerly and moving 
southward their stations are as follows: 
J. B. Kirkpatrick at Ayuquitan, a town of 
three thousand inhabitants; E. H. But- 
tles at Sibulan, six miles from Ayuquitan, 
which has about six thousand people; G. 
W. Felton at Bacong, twelve miles down 
the coast and containing eight thousand 
population; FE. E. Webster at Danin, ten 
miles from Bacong; A. J. McKellow at 
Siaton, which has eight thousand persons 
and which is located at the extreme south- 
ern part of the island. These “pueblos” 
contain considerable territory and often 
several villages from the most important 
of which the town is named. ‘This part 
of the Philippine Archipelago has a tem- 
perate climate being thirty degrees south 
latitude. The civilization is mostly along 
the coast, where the land is low but rolling 
back to mountains six or seven thousand 
feet in height in the interior. Communi- 
cation is mostly by boat. Along the 
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shore , however, there are carriage roads 
connecting some of the towns. ‘The peo- 
ple are Spanish in language and in many 
customs and entirely unacquainted with 
things American. The teachers are 
quartered in comfortable and _ spacious 
buildings and instruct in English primar- 
ily, having the boys in the forenoon and 
the girls in the afternoon, as custom for- 
bids co-education. 


85. Major He Ee Seiutherly, “A.M: 
1885, of the Eleventh Cavalry, who was 
for some years stationed at the Univer- 
sity as instructor in military science, has 
been ordered to report to the commanding 
general, department of the Columbia, for 
duty as acting inspecting general of that 
department. 


93, ‘94 and ’o9: Loyal E. -Sherwin 
93, Martin $. Vilas ’94 and R. A. Law- 
rence ‘99 took the State Bar Examina- 
tions at Montpelier, Oct. 22-24, and all 
passed successfully. Mr. Vilas and Mr. 
Lawrence ranked among the first five in 
the class on general average. 


‘99. Robert A. Lawrence has entered 
partnership with his father, State’s Attor- 
ney George E.. Lawrence of Rutland. The 
new firm will be known as Lawrence & 
Lawrence. 


99. G. D. Osgood is principal of the 
public schools of Cabot, Vt. 


"oo. O. G. Wheeler has just received 
the position of cashier in the branch office 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Norfolk, Virginia. For the 
past two months Mr. Wheeler has been 
employed in the Pittsburgh, (Pa.) office 
of the same company. 


oo. Perley Spaulding has received an 
appointment in the Bureau of Soils at the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. 
His work for the present is _ botanical 
field work in Connecticut, considering 
soils for tobacco. 


‘or. A. P. Little has accepted a posi- 
tion with the New England Telegraph and 
Telephone Co. and is located at Brattle- 
boro. 


b 


or. M. P. Cummings will go to the 
University of Maine about January I, as 
assistant in horticulture. 


’ 


o1. H. D. Bone is in the bacteriolog- 
ical laboratory of the State Board of 
Health. He is also assistant of Prof. 
Jones in bacteriology. 


d 


ol. Howard R. Smalley has been 
appointed second lieutenant of the sec- 
ond United States cavalry. Lieutenant 
Smalley recently took the examina- 
tions and his average was among 
the highest passed by any Vermont ap- 
plicant. Lieut. Smalley during his sen- 
ior year was major of the college battal- 
ion. He has also been a member of Co. 
M, V. N. G. 


College World. 


At the Cornell-Indian game at the 
Pan-American, Cornell had an organ- 
ized rooter’s team 2,500 strong. 


Fencing matches will take place this 
year between U. of P., Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia and Cornell. 


Yale students have published a book 
in honor of the bi-centennial celebration, 
called ‘Yale Fun.” 


The annual Yale-Princeton debate will 
be held at Princeton this year. ‘The last 
two debates have been won by Princeton. 

Harvard conferred 1,053 degrees last 
commencement. . 

A faculty foot-ball team was organized 
at Illinois this season. 

The fall crew races at Harvard will be 
held November 12. 

The number of men now eating at Har- 
vard’s Memorial Hall is 1,175. 

The Harvard Athletic Association has 
sold $8,000 worth of membership tickets 
this year. 


Over forty per cent. of the students of 
Columbia hold degrees. 
The Yale athletic management call for 


an $8 subscription from every man in the 
University. 
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One of the finest church organs ever. 
built has been given to Yale. It has 
nearly 5,000 pipes. 


The corner-stone of the new Science 
building at the University of Michigan 
was laid October 15th. 


A young lady has been elected presi- 
dent of the senior class at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


A citizen of the Chinese Empire has 
given $10,000 to endow a chair of Chin- 
ese Literature at Columbia University. 


Four freshmen have been suspended 
from the University of Minnesota, for one 
year, for vandalism. 


The Princeton base ball 
cleared $4,596 last season. © 


association 


A great technical institute is going to 
be established at Pittsburg. Andrew 
Carnegie, the steel magnate, has promised 
to furnish $1,000,000 at once, and more 
when it is needed, provided Pittsburg will 
furnish suitable grounds. Men promi- 
nent in the technical schools of the United 
States have been formulating plans for 
the school, and if these are carried out, 
it is estimated that the institute will cost 
about $20,000,000. 


Exchanges. 


TO A DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


Her eyes will lose their light, 
Her cheeks their rose ; 
Her charms will steal away 
As summor goes. 

~ On noiseless wing. 
For beauty is at best 
A fleeting thing. 


So drink to her once more, 
And then forget. 

As others who have lost, 
And not won yet. 


Your love will lose its sting, 
Your pain its edge, 

Your passion bind as loosely 
As a pledge. 

A severed ring, 

For youth. itself, is but 

A passing thing. 


So drink to her once more, 
And then forget, 

As others who have lost, 
And not won yet. 


THE WEST. 


Soft flames of the sun in the west, 

Deep fires of crimson sky, 

Inflaming with music the meadow-lark’s breast, 

Ye gladden the world ere ye die, 

And dying still burnish the hills with your 
breath; 

Even such is day at his death. 


Ere the sun into dark is gone, 

Full sure of another dawn, 

His joy shall crimson yon frowning cloud, 
That darkly his death would enshroud. 
Though night shall reign at the end, 

Fair hope of the glorious dawn may blend 
In flames otf the sinking sun. 


May no darkening cloud o’er the west descend 
When our long day is done. 
—Williams Lit. 


MY BOOKS. 


The dusk has gathered in the curtained room 
Where, clad in russet garments, proudly 
plain, 
Their ordered rows show dimly through the 
gloom, 
A Midas-trove the rich might buy in vain. 
The shadow’d air is dumb, yet all a-thrill 
With magic of old story,—and my feet 
Pause like an alien’s, doubtful, on the sill. 
I fear to desecrate that still retreat 
Where hold communion mystic with their kind 
The glorious spirits from the dream-world 
fair, 
Those flame and dew creations of the mind 
That wring the souls they rise from, pheenix- 
rare. 
But lo! a voice—‘Who loves us, enter free! 
To such we owe our immortality.” 
—Smith Monthly. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Alone, upon the shores of Monterey, 
In the soft siience of a Western night, 
I stand; before me spreads the even bay 
In all the grandeur of reposing might. 
Far in the distance, past the slumbering town, 
The bold Pacific wanders ever on: 
Beyond the point I see the fearless Drake 
Sweep proudly in and drop his anchor down. 
He stands where I now stand, and then has 
gone; 
Now fades his sail—Now sinks the star- 
strewn wake. 
—Stanford Sequoia. 


“T’'ll give that waiter,” said Rivers, “an 
order that will paralyze him.” 

“What will you have, sir?” presently 
asked the waiter. 
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“Bring me,’ 
rulam and ova.” 
eg ey 

The waiter, a seedy looking man in 
spectacles, went away with a strange 
gleam in his eye, and returned about fif- 
teen minutes later with a large platter con- 
taining something hot. 

“Here you are sir,” he said. “Bacon 
and eggs. In ordinary English it would 
be 25 cents. In classic form it will be 45 
cents. Culpam poena premit cones, as we 
used to say at college. Anything else, 
sir?’ —Eyx. 


replied Rivers, “some ve- 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN TOMSK. 
From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Tomsk is the only town in Siberia 
that can boast of a university. The 
building stands in its own grounds, and 
has an imposing though not beautiful 


appearance. It was inaugurated on July 
22, 1888, that being the name day of the 
Empress Maria Feodoroyna. ‘The teach- 
ing faculty is divided into two branches, 
that of law and that of medicine. Of the 
five hundred students now studying there, 
about 350 are medical. Unlike other Rus- 
sian universities, Tomsk receives by far 
the greatest number of its students direct 
from ecclesiastical seminaries, and a com- © 
paratively small proportion from public 
schools. ‘Twenty poor students receive 
300 rubles each yearly from a special gov- 
ernment fund until they have completed 
their course; sixty-four scholarships have 
been created through private donations, 
and in 1889-90, in addition to these, 242 
pupils were supported by private individu- 
als. Government scholars have a resi- 
dence allotted to them in the university 
erounds. Here the sum of 12 rubles a 
month is paid for each inclusive. The 
rooms are built to accommodate some one 
student, some two. : . 


A Good Man Wanted. | JAMES W. BRINE, 


We desire a good, live, wide awake, 
thoroughly energetic, young man, with or 
without experience, but with natural tact 
and ability, to solicit insurance in the city 
of Burlington and among the college men. 
A liberal contract will be given to the 
right man. 


G. F. NORTH, 
State Manager A‘tna Life Insurance Co., 


110 Church Street. 


State Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


GEORGE E. STRATTON, Agt. 
Over Howard Bank, Burlington, Vt. 


DR. Ga BaeBAR RID CE: 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


», Outfitter 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices: 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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DETAILS OF SYRACUSE GAME. 


A Hard Fought Contest Notwithstanding 
the One-Sided Score. 

The game at Syracuse on the 2oth, re- 
sulting in a defeat for Vermont by 38-0, 
was characterized by a few very disagree- 
able features. The field was covered 
with ice and snow. ‘There were no lines 
on the field at all. The officials were 
either unfair or incompetent, and the game 
was constantly interrupted by “‘kick- 
ing.’ The line of Vermont held well, 
while the line of Syracuse was like paper. 
The weak place in the Vermont team 
seemed to be her ends, when Syracuse time 
and again, with terrific interference, would 
circle for twenty or thirty yards. Three 
times Vermont was within Syracuse’s 
10 yard line, once she lost the ball on a 
fumble and twice it was taken away for 
holding. ‘The story of the game is told 
very well by the Syracuse Standard: 

Syracuse won the toss, chose the east 
goal and Morse kicked off to Cannon on 
Syracuse’s 30 yard line. Henderson and 
Brown made the first down in two line 
plunges, and Vermont was penalized ten 
yards for offside play. A fumble was 
made and Parker fell on the ball for Ver- 
mont. ‘Then the Burlington men by line 
plunges, Newton, Strait and Parker tak- 
ing turns at carrying the leather, aided 
by superior weight, placed the ball on the 
Syracuse team’s 25 yard line and were 
gaining on every play, when Robinson 
fumbled and the oval fell behind the scrim- 
mage line. Weir went through the line 
and picking the ball from the ground hé 
was off up the field for a touchdown after 
an 80 yard run. Boland kicked the goal. 

Brown and Weir cleared up thirty- 
five yards in a couple of end runs and 
Brown repeated for an additional twenty. 
Henderson dove through right tackle for 
the second touchdown. Boland failed to 
kick the goal. 


Then occurred a play seldom seen in a 
college game. Morse kicked off to 
O’Neill and the latter started toward the 
right side line. As he passed Weir he 
deftly dropped the ball to him and down 
the left side of the field sailed the short 
legged end. One man was between the 
runner and the goal, but Brown and Bo- 
land dropped him and Weir scored anoth- 
er touchdown. 

Shortly after the next kickoff Vermont 
secured the ball on a fumble and rushed it 
down to Syracuse’s 5 yard line by good 
line plunges in which Strait figured prom- 
inently. Here Vermont lost the ball for 
holding. 

Morris punted and put Weir on side and 
he got the ball. Cannon was called back 
and he hit the line hard. As he did so he 
slipped the ball back to Henderson who 
added another spectacular run by speed- 
ing over eighty yards of snow and ice and 
avoiding two Vermont tacklers. Boland 
kicked the goal. The half ended with a 
score of 22 to o in favor of Syracuse. 

O'Neill opened the second half by boot- 
ing the leather to Barrett. Strait made a 
short gain but lost the ball. On the first 
play Weir made thirty yards on an end 
run. Morris, Cannon and Brown carried 
the ball to the 8 yard line and Henderson 
went over the line for his third touch- 
down. Weir failed on the goal. 

During the remainder of the contest 
Syracuse kept the ball well in Vermont’s 
territory, except in one case when Ver- 
mont carried the ball to Syracuse’s 5 yard 
line where they lost it for holding. 


The line up: 

Syracuse. Vermont, 
WIG Aly enews cy icucceuse r. e., Morse 
ea SS ee ese r. t., Pierce 
SR a a in oh alain wg r. g., Parker 
MV MARE Gee PU RSRL. Vc circ dacs tes cunt c., Beckley 
Moere: fianners, 10) S22... ce wee es l. g., Presbrey 
ON ae ee is ak wn 6a 6d l. t., Kingsland 
PEPE Sy a Se a ea l. e., Patterson 
CP INGI. Does. talk cr: q. b., Robinson, Barrett 

Hentlerson; oi Ts Dist snc cca cs r. h. b., Gerrish 
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Brown, Weekes, l. h. b......... l. h. b., Newton 
Mortis, Parks. Dats ¢ aes f. b., Strait (Capt.) 

Referee, R. N. Hockenberry; Dickinson; um- 
pire, L. J. Bingham, Colgate; linesmen, William 
Halsey, Syracuse, L. Barrett, Vermont; time- 
Keepers, Lewis Fritcher, Syracuse, C. R. Peck, 
Vermont; length of halves, 30 and 25 minutes; 
touchdowns, Weir 2, Henderson 4, Brown; 
goals, Boland 3. 


Wearers of Football V’s. 


The following men have earned their 
“V's” this season by playing in three col- 
lege games and remaining candidates to 
the end of the season: R. H. Robinson, 
R: RoStrait (capt. Ds peckley, Ac: 
Bean ’02,C.J.Parker, FE. B. Kingsland,M. 
A. Burbank ’03, R. $. Morse (Med.), G. 
A. Pierce, R. F. Patterson, G. L. Orton 
‘04, O. S. Presbrey, L. H. Newton, E. N. 
Gerrish, V. N. Bates ’os. 

Manager Peck and also Captain Martin 
of the second team have been granted 


a 23 


Vermont’s Football Figures. 


Number of games played, 11; victor- 
eS, hee deleats, oh aieerame, 1" strat 
points scored by Vermont, 146; by op- 
ponents, 169; home games, 5, of which 
4 were victories; out-of-town games, 6, 
of which 4 were defeats, 1 victory, I tie. 


Oct. 2—Vermont 43, Montpelier Seminary 0. 
9—Vermont 56, Norwich 0. 
12—Vermont 0, Middlebury 12. 
15—Vermont 6, Tufts 5. 
19—Vermont 16, St. Lawrence 5. 
26—Vermont 0, Wesleyan 0. 

Nov. 5—Vermont 5, Union 20. 
9—Vermont 0, Dartmouth 22. 
16—Vermont 20, Middlebury 0. 
20—Vermont 0, Syracuse 38. 
23—Vermont 0, Cornell 67. 


Totals—Vermont 146, opponents 169. 


Next Year’s Captain. 


G. A. Pierce, 1904, has been elected 
foot-ball captain for next year. Pierce 
was captain of his preparatory school at 
St. Johnsbury Academy in 1899. He en- 
tered college in the class of 1903 and play- 
ed left tackle on the class team and on the 
varsity. Dropping college a year, he re- 


turned this fall,entering the class of 1904. 
He played tackle on the 1904 team in the 
inter-class game and made right tackle on 
the varsity. Pierce is a hard and con- 
sistent player, and has been in 
every game this season, although 
playing a large part of the time with a 
fractured humerus. His home is in St. 
Johnsbury. He is 21 years old, 5 feet, 10 
inches tall and weighs 175 pounds. 


General Football Summary. 


Harvard and Michigan finish the sea- 
son without a defeat. Harvard scored 
255 points to 24 for opponents. Dart- 
mouth, Brown and Bates were the only 
teams to score against the crimson. Mich- 
igan was not scored on during the sea- 
son and rolled up 501 points. Cornell 
scored 334 points, defeating Columbia 
and Pennsylvania and losing only to 
Princeton. Yale was tied by West Point 
and beaten by Harvard. West Point also 
tied Princeton and defeated Pennsylvania 
and Annapolis. Columbia defeated 
Pennsylvania, Annapolis and the Indians, 
but lost to Harvard, Yale, Cornell and 
Syracuse. Pennsylvania was defeated. 
by Cornell, Harvard, West Point, Annap- 
olis and Columbia. 

Dartmouth won every game but the 
Harvard game, and Brown lost 8 out of 
I2 games. 


Foot Ball Scores. 


Nov. 23—Cornell 67, Vermont 0. 

Harvard 22, Yale 0. 
Indians 0, W. of J., 0. 
Wesleyan 15, Amherst 11. 
Bowdoin 12, Colby 0. 
Michigan 89, Beloit 0. 
Lafayette 41, Lehigh 0. 

28—Cornell 23, Pennsylvania 6. 
Columbia 40, Indians 12. 
Dartmouth 22, Brown 0. 
Lafayette 29, Dickinson 0. 
Michigan 50, Iowa 0. 
Holy Cross 17, Tufts 5. ; 
Amherst Aggies 11, Boston College 0. 
Wisconsin 35, Chicago 0. 

30—Army 11, Navy 5. 
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Cornell 67, Vermont 0. 


On Saturday, November 23d, the Var- 
sity lined up against the heavy, fast team 
of Cornell at Ithaca. ‘There are no expla- 
nations to make for the size of the score; 
the boys played a hard, plucky up-hill 
game but were outclassed in every depart- 
‘ment of the game, except punting. In 
this Morse had the best of his opponent 
and after exchanging punts in which Ver- 
mont gained 20 yards, Cornell did not 
again resort to this method of advance. 
Vermont could not hold for downs dur- 
ing the game, and was unable to gain but 
once. In the first half Vermont secured 
the ball in a fumble and by tackle plays 
carried the ball through Cornell’s line for 
a total of thirty yards. Cornell was fast 
and quick, and is estimated about 75 per 
cent. better than last season. It was a 
game full of sensational plays and long 
runs. 


The line up: 

Cornell. Vermont. 
Syrbrike b) 0) OS ee eT l. e., Patterson (Burbank) 
PAG ORE Uk ors ces ence knee ee l. t., Kingsland 
Warner, (Emmons) l. g......... l. g., Presbrey 
[i slh 6, Sines sci lias ee ala a c., Beckley 
Se eS) nce ke ee r. g., Parker 
OS RS fer Pierce 
Tydeman, (Ransom) r. e¢...:...... r. e., Morse 
ES q., Robinson 
CE SS 1. h., Newton 
r. h., Gerrish 
a a Ge f., Strait 

Score 68-0; touchdowns, Finucane 7, Shep- 


herd, Warner, James, Burns, Towey; goals 
from touchdowns, Finucane 6, Warner; referee, 
Evans of Williams; umpire, Case of Hobart; 
30 and 20 minute halves. 


The Gymnasium. 


A Gymnasium Committee of the fac- 
ulty has been appointed as follows: Pres- 
ident Buckham, Prof. Votey, Prof. But- 
terfield, Prof. Seaman. ‘This committee 
will have charge of the Gymnasium and 
will settle all questions of equipment and 
use. ‘The equipment will be purchased at 
once, an instructor secured and work be- 
gun immediately after the holidays. 

All the students and alumni who sub- 
scribed for lockers should send in their 
contributions at once. 


First Military Hop. 

The first military hop of the year was 
held at the Gymnasium Friday evening 
the 6th, and was a complete success. Over 
50 couples attended. Wilder’s orchestra 
of Montpelier furnished excellent music. 
The order consisted of 20 dances of which 
half were waltzes and the remainder two 
steps and five steps, and included all the 
popular favorites. ‘The dance closed at 
twelve. 


Report of Foot Ball Manager. 


RECEIPTS. 

Subscription from faculty and students, 
and sale of season tickets.......... $950 40 
(SoC ty cg a heen sae pede fs 157 60 
CISTI ee, et Oe eee 960 00 
Pe et at ee eo es aw leek Pee oes 31 26 
Baler ae BeAsOlS. +e. 4 et ee T 55 
$2,106 80 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

My ee toa ey og 0: Oe $985 29 
obey beac. oe te As ies ne Oe er 412 40 
CORC DA ete SR ok el a ee lee 264 80 
gta le uy ee on ny 222 21 
Pivecsccnges (05061 os gn a i ne 72 00 
Litt DG Oe ose hs eee 8 40 00 
SAD RE IPR eg een. ew ee we : 25 75 
BEPViced OF DAVRICGION- s.. 6. eee oe ee 21 00 
POT Gees fe cic. 4,5 0 ek ay ee ees 15 00 
Stalinnery amu SLAMS... ee ane 12 75 
Pennie ARCOC AtiOMint: 22 Ohl. s sie. Wwe ae 15 20 
Shien Gh ob, gO as 2 re ere 7 32 
$2,093 72 
ULE (yg Se ee 13 08 
$2,106 80 


C. R. PECK, Manager. 


THE SEASON’S WORK. 


Dr. Allen, 93, Summarizes the Showing of 
the Foot Ball Team, 


A general review of the foot-ball sea- 
son of 1901 just closed, as it appears to 
analumnusmay be ofsomeinterest to read- 
ers of the Cynic. Of the eleven games 
played we won 5, lost 5, and tied one, 
which on the whole is a good record. 
Handicapped somewhat at the opening of 
the season by the non-appearance of the 
coach whom we had engaged, we were 
rather late in getting into good form, 
although ex-Captain Morse deserves much 


(Continued on page 178.) 
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HF, foot-ball season has closed but the 
annual contest with the slush on the 
campus has begun and will furnish plenty 
of out-door exercise until spring, alike for 
the athletes and their less fortunate col- 
lege-mates. 


ANAGER Peck’s report for the 
foot-ball season is eminently satis- 
tactory. ‘The season’s expenses have been 
met, a lumber bill of long standing settled, 
a small sum turned over to the Tennis As- 
sociation and a balance, small but on the 
right side, remains. 


HE, faculty of the University of Mis- 
sissippi last June prohibited dancing 

at commencement social affairs. Let ts 
look on the bright side of things and be 
thankful that the Vermont authorities 
have limited their regulation of college 
dances to a 12 o'clock rule for the Gymna- 
sium. 


HE, recent discussion of college en- 
trance requirements in English by 
the Vermont Teachers’ Convention is well 
timed. From all sides we hear distress- 
ing reports of the ignorance of English 
literature, grammar, rhetoric and even 
spelling displayed by college students. One 
instructor at Tufts recently gave a num- 
ber of extemporaneous questions on Eng- 
lish literature to a class composed princi- 
pally of upper-classmen. ‘The questions 
were of the most rudimentary sort, among 
the most difficult being, Name six plays by 
Shakespeare and two novels by Scott, and 
yet over 45 per cent. of the answers were 
incorrect.- And now a volume has been 
issued by a couple of Harvard instruct- 
ors showing a deplorable lack of knowl- 
edge of spelling, grammar and rhetoric 
among the freshmen of that institution. 
This book is described by a critic as 
“showing how slight as yet is the con-. 
ception held by most preparatory teachers 
of the need of true seeing, straight think- 
ing and exact speech as the basis of edu- 
cation,” | 
The responsibility for. such conditions 
must lie in the secondary school but un- 
doubtedly stiffer college requirements and. 
entrance examinations would serve as a _ 
partial remedy for the trouble. 


a 
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-JERMONT'’S record on the gridiron 
Y this year has been on the whole satis- 
factory. We have won five games, lost 
five and tied Wesleyan. We played an 
ambitious schedule and although the most 
was not made of it, we may look on the 
season’s work as a step ahead. 

The defeats administered by Dart- 
mouth, Syracuse and Cornell, although 
by large scores, were to be expected. 
Marked improvement in these teams rath- 
er than any deterioration in ours we think 
accounts for the fact that the adverse 
scores in these games were larger than 
heretofore. Cornell has ousted Pennsyl- 
vania from her place in the Big Four, Sy- 
racuse defeated Columbia, and Dartmouth 
scored twice on Harvard, the  season’s 
champion. ‘The stigma of our defeat by 
Middlebury early in the season was more 
than wiped out by the subsequent victory 
in the second game with that college. The 
game with Union was the most disappoint- 
ing of the season. Hard luck possibly 
militated against a larger score by Ver- 
mont in that game but the spirit and ag- 
eressiveness of the team were evidently 
lacking at the time. 

The tie game with Wesleyan was 
creditable as was the victory over Tufts. 
The second game with Middlebury was 
‘a decisive victory and the scores against 


the minor teams on the schedule left noth- — 


ing to be desired. 


| A Correction. 

The college society of Hon. Chester B. 
McLaughlin ’79 was incorrectly stated 
in the biographical sketch in our last num- 
ber. He is a member of the Lambda lota 
society. 


Che Lounger. 


The Lounger is practically a new char- 
acter in our college life. He took up a 
temporary abode here years ago in the 
days of strenuous living when each man 
was obliged to split his own kindling wood 
and study his Horace by the light of the 
Aurora Borealis and a tallow dip. But 
his stay at that time was short, owing to 
the fact that there was “nothing doing” 
for a fellow of his profession. Like the 
proverbial penny, however, he has re- 
turned to lead his indolent life in our 
midst. 

Being encouraged and spurred on by the 
lofty example of that most worthy and 
aspiring member of the opposite sex, who 
proved that the Niagara cataract is navi- 
gable by the smaller pleasure craft, the 
lounger has provided himself with a rub- 
ber suit, a pike pole, and a breeches buoy, 
and taken up his residence in Converse 
Hall. He feels confident in his ability to 
reach the “Mill” let the weather be what 
it may. 

The Lounger returned in time to at- 
tend the Teachers’ Convention, as he con- 
sidered that an excellent opportunity of 
seeing the interior of the new gym. He 
was much pleased with it (the gym) and 
hopes to get in again before long. This 
beautiful winter weather suggests 
thoughts of swimming tanks, bowling al- 
leys, running tracks, and other things that 
might be. 

The foot ball season came to an end and 
as seasons are wont to do, without much 
perceptible change. Although the last 
score was hardly distinguishable from the 
price of a hundred doses of patent medi- 
cine marked down, the Lounger is quite 
happy over the result of the season. He 
has discussed the matter with all the town 
wits and has decided that the team has 
done well, at any rate it has done its best, 
and that this has by no means been an 
“off” year but decidedly “on” toward a 
higher ranking among our sister colleges. 

Speaking of Thanksgiving; it was out 
of sight; literally buried beyond all hope. 
Winter, beautiful winter, with its jingling 
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sleigh bells, its holiday cheer, and its cold 
feet is upon us. 


“Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent, and soft, and slow, 

Descends the snow.” 


Cynic Verse. 


THE GREEK CREATION OF WOMAN. 
Hesiod. 


When he had spoken thus, the father of gods 
and of mortals 

Laughed, and commanded Hephaistus, well 
known to be a skilled workman, 

Quickly to fashion a shape of earth well min- 
gled with water. 

Voice and strength as a man’s, but face of a 
goddess immortal, 

Beautiful form of a maiden: 
her duties, 

Spinning the rich wrought web: by the golden 
one, Aphrodite, 

Grace poured about her head, and too, attend- 
ant upon it 

Longing, eager and keen and heavily weighing 
SOrrows. 

Furnishing thoughts of a dog and habits wily 
and cunning 

Hermes to do his part, the far famed guide Ar- 
geiphontes. 

Duly they heard and obeyed him, the mighty 
king Zeus, son of Kronos. 

Straightway he fashioned the earth, that re- 
nowned one lame in both ankles, 

Like to a beautiful maiden, obeying the wise 
son of Kronos. 

Bright eyed Athene, the goddess, girded her and 
adorned her, 

Graces and goddesses all placed ornaments 
golden upon her, 

Crowned her with bloom of spring, the sea- 
sons, beautiful haired ones. 

Pallas Athene adorned her with ornaments 
many and varied, 

Falseness was placed in her heart and words 
and customs of cunning, 

Will of the thunderer, Zeus; 
bestowed by the herald. 

Woman they named her, Pandofa (for all who 
inhabit Olympus 

Showered upon her their gifts); a bane to gain- 
seeking mortals. 


Athene to teach 


and a voice was 


D. 
TO THE HUDSON. 


H’en as the waves that on thy heaving breast 

Now gleam, now darkle ’neath the twilight sky 

With drowsily soft voices gliding by 

To the unfathomed ocean’s dreamless rest, 

Wist not that, prompt as at a god’s behest, 

Leagues eastward, coursing irresistibly 

The tide-wave westward sets, unchecked and 
high, 


To mingle with them, e’er, as a tired guest. 

In ocean they find haven—we who fare, 

Uncertain ripples down Life’s sun-flecked 
stream, 

No more may know what currents from the 
vast, 

Unmeasured future other lives shall bear 

To blend with ours, nor to our fondest dream 

What flood-tide shall fulfillment bring at last. 

L. EH. D. *99 


SURE CURE. 


Oh, my heart’s broken quite! 
Just one kiss to mend it! 

All my life it will blight, 

For my heart’s broken quite. 
That will make it all right, 

If you can’t give, why, lend it; 
For my heart’s broken quite, 
Just one kiss to mend it. 


Clippings. 


THE ABSENT MINDED PROFESSOR. 


The nurse excitedly and joyously announces 
an interesting family event that the absent- 
minded professor has forgotten all about. “Pro- 
fessor, a little boy!” “Well, ask him what he 
wants.’—LHw. 


CHANGE. ®* 
When Tillie used to cross my path, 
Afoot, or riding on a wheel, 
Her passing by an aftermath, 
A breath of violets would reveal. 


But in her auto, she, to-night, 
So fast that .t could not be seen, 

Rushed by me; and though failed my sight, 
I knew she passed—by gasolene.—Hz. 


Greaser—‘‘Did you hear about Jones?”...... 

Grinder—“No. What is it? I noticed he did 
not come back this year.” 

Greaser—‘The faculty pardoned him out two 
years before his term was served.”’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


HE WAS IT. 

The fresh young man walked into the res- 
taurant and noticed a sign: 

“This counter for clams and ovsERe < 

“Where is the counter for lobsters?” asked 
the young man. 

“Oh, you can sit most any ” said the — 
waiter.— E72. 


It was recently announced at a meeting 
of the students of U. of P.. that $500,- 


000 will be expended in the near future 
in improvement on Franklin Field. A new 
gymnasium will be built and the grounds 
enclosed with a high stone wall. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


PART THIRD. 
By Professor J. E. Goodrich. 


At this time a strenuous effort was 
made to consolidate Middlebury College 
and the University in one institution. It 
was believed that such a movement would 
be to the honor of the State, and to its 
advantage as well. The two colleges 
were but thirty-three miles apart; they 
drew from the same restricted field; and 
they were both hampered by lack of funds. 
Obviously the State would take a juster 
pride and a deeper interest in one well 
equipped and vigorous University than in 
the two as they then were. But all over- 
tures and negotiations came to naught, as 
have subsequent efforts in the same direc- 
tion. 

President Worthington Smith’s (Wms. 
1816) oversight of the University contin- 
ued from 1849 to 1855. He never re- 
sided in Burlington, but usually came from 
St. Albans (where he had been pastor 
since 1823) by the first train on Monday 
morning, remaining through the week. 
He was a man of good scholarship, digni- 
fied in demeanor, a friend and father to 
all the young men under his care.) If he 
could have lived among us, he would have 
had still greater influence on the under- 
graduates, both by his strong personality 
and in a social way, 

During President Pease’s incumbency 
(1855-61) the University held its own, 
but made no changes in policy, and no 
noticeable gains. Upon his resignation 
to accept a pastorship in Rochester, N. Y., 


Professor Torrey was asked to assume 


the general oversight of the institution, a 
position which he retained until 1866, a 
year which dates an important change in 
the organization and aims of the Univer- 


, sity. 


The Civil War; here as elsewhere, in- 


__-terfered- seriously with the work of the 


College. The student body responded 


eagerly to the call for volunteers, and the 


lecture halls were but thinly tenanted. ‘The 
catalogue of 1860-61 showed IoI names; 
that of 1863-64, but 40. The issue for 


1862-63 reported six out of seventeen sen- 
iors enrolled in regiments at the front, 
eleven out of twenty-two juniors; and 
eight out of sixteen sophomores. Out of 
a total of 65 academic students, 28, or 43 
per cent. of the whole enrollment, were in 
the field. Some returned and completed 
their studies; some lives were deflected 
into other channels by reason of their mil- 
itary service; while still others, alas! were 
sacrificed for the imperilled fatherland. 
At the close of the war classes were small 
and funds still inadequate. ‘The work of © 
rehabilitating the University in its form- 
er numbers and efficiency seemed an ar- 
duous one, and gave much concern to the 
friends of the institution. 

A- word should be said here of the two 
Literary Societies, which for some de- 
cades so efficiently supplemented the de- 
partment of Rhetoric. The interest in 
them languished somewhat after the rise 
of the secret societies, and they finally 
went to pieces, and their libraries were to 
some extent plundered about 1855-56. 
But no private fraternity, and no debates 
or other exercises devised by the profes- 
sor of Rhetoric, ever contributed so un- 
mistakably to the making of thinkers, 
writers and speakers as did the discus- 
sions, disquisitions, and criticisms of the 
Phi Sigma Nu and the University Insti- 
tute. The former was the older society, 
and had the more valuable library. Both 
supplied the more important periodical 
literature of the United States and 
England,—a department in which the gen- 
eral library was weak. Membership was 
determined by lot, and Freshmen gener- 
ally cherished a hope that fortune would 
assign them to the fraternity first named. 

In these clubs were trained such editors 
and debaters as Henry J. Raymond, lieut.- 
gov. of N. Y., M. C., and founder of the 
New York Times; James R. Spalding, 
founder of The New York World (once 
—who will believe it >—the stout and prin- 
cipled upholder of Christianity and of all 
the civic and social virtues which follow 
in its train); Alexander Mann of the 
Rochester American; and the Rev. John 
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Henry Hopkins, founder and for fifteen 
years editor of the Church Journal. Such 
lawyers and statesmen too, as John G. 
Smith, the two Robertsons of Montreal, 
James Forsyth, the brothers Robert §S. 
and Matthew Hale, John A. Kasson, and 
William A. Wheeler, Judges E. H. Ben- 
nett, Charles L. Benedict, T. L. Nelson 
and John A. Jameson—a list which might 
be greatly extended. Eminent theolo- 
gians and preachers also gained in this 
open forum a large share of their power 


Joon P. Howarp. 


The extinction of these public societies is 
deeply deplored by all who know what 
effect they had on the life and work of the 
University, and on individual develop- 
ment. 

There was also a Society for Religious 
Inquiry, which had its own library, and 
debated moral and religious questions 
sometimes with much earnestness. It 
emphasized the intellectual element more 


to convince and persuade. But I did not 
intend to make a list, and could not, with- 
out doing injustice to those omitted. 
Politics often ran high in both socie- 
ties, the honor of representing them at 
Commencement being greatly coveted. 


Coalitions were sometimes formed, and 
deals made, and the election occasionally 
lasted the night through, with a brief ces- _ 
sation of hostilities about midnight, for 
lunch, which was brought up from the 
cafe down town by a special deputation. 


Matruew H. BuckHam, President since 1871. 


perhaps than the modern Y. M. C. A. The 
libraries of all these societies were incor-_ 
porated more than twenty years 220 in 
the University collection. 

In 1863 an act had been passed by ie 
legislature, authorizing the consolidation 
of the three colleges of Vermont into one — 
State University. This was to be charged 
also with the duty of providing the spe- 
cial courses in “agriculture and the me- 
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chanic arts” required of the “land-grant” 
colleges by the act of Congress of July 2, 
1862. | 

This renewed attempt at union having 
failed, the State had chartered the Ver- 
mont Agricultural College in 1864. The 
conditions attached to this charter, how- 
ever, not having been fulfilled, and the 
charter itself being on the point of laps- 
ing by its own limitations, the Congress- 
ional grant was saved to the State by in- 
corporating (November 9, 1865) the 
Vermont Agricultural College with the 
University of Vermont. In this partner- 
ship the University put into the common 
stock its buildings, funds, library, and 
other collections, besides the “‘good will,” 
or interest, which it had gained in its 
history of sixty-five years. ‘The old clas- 
sical course went on under the same fac- 
ulty of five professors; while these, with 
additional instructors, conducted the new, 
or enlarged, industrial courses, consisting 
mainly of the applied sciences, and in- 
cluding agriculture and engineering with 
the modern languages, while not forget- 
ting the mother tongue. 

In their search for a head for the re- 
organized University, the trustees were 
so fortunate as to discover and secure 
Professor James B. Angell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who was auspiciously inaug- 
urated as President, August 1, 1866. Mr. 
Angell at once approved himself as a wise 
and efficient organizer and administrator. 
His broad and liberal policy conciliated 
such of the alumni as looked with dis- 
favor on the recent union, and won new 
friends within and without the State. His 
affability, and his skill in public address, 
gave him a personal popularity which dis- 
armed the opposition of the few who de- 
sired a separate school for the teaching 
of “practical” farming. Progress was 
necessarily slow, but 70 students were en- 
rolled in the fourth year of his presidency 
—a gain of 100 per cent. By 1867 sub- 
scriptions to the amount of $50,000 had 
been secured; by 1869 the President's 
house was completed, and the subscrip- 
tions increased to $80,000. 

Before the end of five years Mr. An- 


gell’s possession of those rare qualities 
which go to equip the successful college 
president, drew the attention of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and he was induced 
to accept the headship of that institution, 
when just beginning to reap the fruits of 
his sowing in Vermont. ‘The vacancy 
was filled by installing (August 2, 1871) 
as his successor Professor Matthew H. 
Buckham, who for fifteen years had been 
a member of the faculty. 

The day before, by a happy coinci- 
dence, yet by entirely independent action, 
the trustees of the University ordained, 
and the Associate Alumni assembled in 
their annual meeting advised, the admis- 
sion of women to all the courses in the 
Academic and Scientific Departments. 
As a result of this action two young wo- 
men were admitted in the spring of 1872, 
and the next catalogue contained the 
names of seven such candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree. ‘These modest maid- 
ens were pioneers in a movement which 
has long ceased to attract special atten- 
tion./ The American colleges which to- 
day’ refuse to women a chance to obtain 
the higher education, ‘though including 
some old and important foundations, con- 
stitute an ever diminishing minority. In 
the course of the years 1875-1901, I3I 
women completed a collegiate course and 
received the degrees they had earned, 
while many more availed themselves of 
the opportunity to make special prepara- 
tion for teaching, or to pursue some fav- 
orite line of study. In the year 1900 
fifty-three women. were in attendance. 
During the quarter of a century they have 
made for themselves as scholars a record 
which has more than justified the hopes 
and the offer of 1871; and their presence 
has contributed not a little toward the 
reforming and refining of the old-time 
(occasional) rude and careless ways of 
college “barrack” life. Emollit mores 
nec sinit esse feros. 

[To be continued.] 


Williams won the tri-collegiate foot- 
ball championship this year over Amherst 
and Wesleyan. 
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The Season’s Work. 


[Continued from page 171.] 


credit for starting the team and keeping 
it together until Coach McMahon arrived. 

The playing of the team throughout the 
season was notably irregular—a well 
played game being usualy followed by 
one very ragged in character. This did 
not seem to be due to overconfidence or 
lack of confidence either, but the team 
seemed unable to maintain their best form 
for any length of time. 

The first great disappointment of the 
year was our defeat by Middlebury Col- 
lege on our own grounds. ‘They out- 
played us in every department of the 
game and the score, 12-0, well shows 
their superiority. But a month later when 
we won at Middlebury by a larger score, 
we showed the effect of good coaching 
and several hard games, and while not 
even then her equal in end plays, we had 
learned how to prevent her long end runs 
and could gain almost at will through her 
line. The weather and the condition of 
the field probably aided us somewhat, but 
the fact remains that both our attack and 
our defence had been much improved in 
the five weeks that intervened between the 
two. games, and such improvement can be 


due only to good coaching and hard con- 


scientious work by the team. 

The tie game with Wesleyan was very 
satisfactory, showing our ability to de 
fend our own goal when we were almost 
in our last ditches, but on the other hand 
our inability to make a few inches when 
positively necessary. The disappoint- 
ment in our failure to score should be for- 
gotten in our satisfaction over so suc- 
cessful a defence. 

The Tufts game showed clearly what is 
so often forgotten—that the one point se- 
cured by kicking a goal may win any 
eame—and this time we won because we 
could kick the goal and Tufts could not. 
We surprised Dartmouth who expected to 
run up a very large score against us, but 
this was one of the games that showed 
how weak we were in some of the essen- 
tials. In the Syracuse game, also, we 
showed some careless playing and were 


beaten badly when we ought to have 
played them to a standstill. Cornell of 
course outclassed us, and I rather doubt 
the wisdom of playing her, except for the 
pleasure of matching ourselves against 
one of the best teams of the country. 

Our weakest points were undoubtedly 
a slow and rather light back field and a 
marked inability on the part of the entire 
team to tackle. The kicking and hand- 


ling of kicks also might easily have been ~ 


improved. In fact, if we could have rem- 
edied these defects we should have had a 
team fully twice as good as it was, and to 
me it seems that the defects, especially as 
regards tackling and kicking might have 
been remedied, if more attention had been 
given to them. The number of candi- 
dates for the team was good, and to the 
fine scrub team much credit is due in de- 
veloping the Varsity. On the whole, the 
season's record is a hopeful one—we are 
eradually building up a strong foot-ball 
team and each year shows some advance 
over the preceding one in the general 


style of play. 
L. A. ’93. 


SKETCH OF JAMES BUCKHAM. 


A Young Vermont Graduate who Has En- 
tered the Field of Letters. 


James Buckham was born in Burling- 
ton, November 25, 1858, the oldest son of 


Matthew Henry Buckham, D. D., LL. D., 


President of the University of Vermont, 
and Elizabeth Wright Buckham. He 
fitted for college in the Burlington schools, 
entered the University in 1877; took the 
Classical Course, and graduated with cred- 
itin 1881. After leaving college he was 
for six years a member of the editorial 
staff of the Burlington Free Press, in 
which capacity he showed especial apti- 
tude for literary work, and in certain ways 
distinguished himself. He instituted the 
“Kaleidoscope” or funny column of that 
paper and filled it with original jokes, 
which were widely copied into other pa- 
pers from one end of the United States to 
the other and in Canada. In 1888 he took 
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a special course in English at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and in 1891-92 he did two 
years of post-graduate work at Andover 
Theological Seminary. He then return- 
ed to editorial work, upon the Youths’ 
Companion, of Boston. Upon this well 
known and widely circulated journal he 
was employed until the fall of 1899, havy- 
ing among other things the chief charge 
of the poetical department of the paper. 
He left the Youths’ Companion in order 
to engage in general literary work. He 
is connected as corresponding editor with 
several Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia periodicals and his contributions in 
prose and verse are gladly accepted by 
many journals of high literary standing. 

Mr. Buckham is a genuine poet, of live- 
ly imagination, tender sentiment and gift 
of graceful versification. Many of his 
short poems are gems of their kind. He 
is a successful writer of short stories, oft- 
en founded upon fact. Heisa great lover 
of nature, which Sir Thomas Browne call- 
ed “the Art of God.” During his life in 
Burlington he was exceedingly fond of 
woodland sports, of hunting and fishing, 
of tramps on land and boating on the 
water; and his appreciation of the beau- 
ties of natural scenery finds frequent and 
apt expression in his writings. 

Seventy of his short poems were collect- 
ed and published in a neat duodecimo vol- 
ume, by Copeland and Day of Boston in 
1897, and another volume of his verse is 
soon to be given to the publisher. 
~ In 1895 Mr. Buckham married Miss 
Mary Brigham, daughter of Hon. Waldo 
Brigham of Hyde Park, Vt. She isa U. 
V.M. graduate of the class of 1895. Their 
home is in Melrose, Mass, and they have 
one child, a boy of two years. Mr. Buck- 
ham received the degree of Master of Arts 
from his Alma Mater in 1884. 

He is a member of the Sigma Phi soci- 
ety and a charter member of the Authors’ 
Club of Boston. 


A lacrosse team is being formed at 
Cornell. It is hoped that it will soon be- 
come an inter-collegiate game. 


English Entrance Requirements, 


At the 52nd Annual Meeting of the 
Vermont Teachers’ Association held in 
this city, in the University buildings, No- 
vember 21-23, the discussion of college 
entrance requirements in English took an 
important place. At the first session held 
in the Science Building with Pres. Buck- 
ham in the chair, the matter was fully dis- 
cussed. 

The topic fell into three divisions: 
(1) What shall the English entrance re- 
quirements be? (2) How shall they be 
secured by the colleges? (3) How shall 
they be met by the secondary schools? 

The discussion of the first topic was 
opened by Prof. Charles B. Wright of 
Middlebury College. He favored the re- 
turn of college examinations and thought 
that the English preparation of a student 
about to enter college should consist of 
ability to read, write and spell English cor- 
rectly, as well as to think and express his 
thought intelligently. He also thought 
the student should possess a knowledge 
of literary history and capability to appre- 
ciate the best literature. 

Principal C. H. Morrill of Brigham 
Academy thought the secondary school 
has much to do besides merely prepare 
men for college. A student, he thought, 
should possess knowledge of methods and 
he urged systematic study within a limited 
area. He thought the work in English 
should be distributed throughout the 
whole four years’ work, the same as it is 
in Latin and other branches. 

Prof. George D. Brown of the Univer- 
sity, opened the discussion of the second 
topic. He declared himself as preferring 
college entrance by examination instead 
of certificate and stated that as the stu- 


-dents were found more deficient in Eng- 


lish than in other branches upon entering 
college, all students are now required to 
take an examination in this branch at the 
U. V. M. Prof. Brown urged the teach- 
ing of aesthetic appreciation and the writ- ° 
ing of the language clearly. 

Prof. M. W. Downing of the Bellows 
Falls High School, suggested uniform ex- 
aminations under a joint board from the 
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colleges of New England or a larger dis- 
trict and thought much light might be 
thrown upon the subject through teachers’ 
conferences. The colleges, he thought, 
must send out well equipped teachers to 
take up the work in secondary schools. 

Principal Isaac ‘Thomas of the Burling- 
ton High School, said that the require- 
ments can be met by not expecting from 
the pupils more than can be rightly ex- 
pected from them, and by remembering 
that whatever is due to the pupils of the 
secondary schools is due to them irrespect- 
ive of the claims of college preparation. 

Prof. F. P. Emery of Dartmouth, in the 
discussion of this topic, urged that stu- 
dents who are going to college be pre- 
pared the same in English as those who 
are going into life. They should not 
spend time with things not essential and 
if possible should be taught to write well. 

At the evening session President Buck- 
ham and President Chase, of Bates Col- 
lege, were among the speakers. 

On the evening of the 22nd a banquet 
was held in the College Gymnasium. at 
which Prof. Emerson of the University 
and Prof. Emery of Dartmouth, were 
among the speakers. ‘This was followed 
by a reception at the Billings Library, 
tendered by Pres. and Mrs. Buckham. 

The closing session of the convention 
was held at the Edmunds High School. 

Among the graduates of Vermont in 
attendance were, Eliza C. Isham ’86 of 
Barre, W. A. Beebe ’89 of Morrisville, 
W. D. Parsons of Woodstock, F. A. 
Wheeler ’93 of Fair Haven, M. D. Chit- 
tenden ’93 of Brandon, G. H. Dalrymple 
95 of Essex Junction, J. E. Colburn ’96 
of Fairfax, EK. L. Ingalls ’96 of Hyde 
Park, Ruth Ida Norton ‘96 of Shelburne, 
Blanche Stewart ’°97 of Barre, Blanche 


Brigham ’97 of Hyde Park, Tracey E. ° 


Hazen ’97 of St. Johnsbury, "Mabel Way 
98 of Barre, Mabel Nelson ’99 of Barre, 
D. H. Scribner ’99 of Rochester, Fannie 


_ Smith ’99 of Shelburne, C. L. Cowles ’99 © 


of Stowe, Mary Gregory ’99 of Essex 
Junction, L. FE. Daniels ’99 of Hinesburg, 
G. C. Gould ’00 of Johnson, Amy Burt 
’oo of St. Albans, F. H. Hubbard ’oo of 


Manchester Centre, Madge E. McElroy 
‘or of Bakersfield, Mary Grout ’o1 of 
Barton. . 

Burlington alumnae attending were: 
Sarah A. Martin °76, Annie L. Sherburne 
97, May A. Edwards ’97, Adelle I. Lee 
97, Helen Hendee ’98, Katherine Leon- 
ard 98, Mary W. Russell ’99, Fannie R. 
Atwood ’oo. 


Y. Mm. g. Hi. Notes. 


Through the courtesy of the Library 
Committee a number of new reference 
books have been placed in the apse for the 
use of the Bible classes. The list includes: 
Stevens’ ‘The Theology of the New ‘Fes- 
tament,’ Fairbaims’ “Studies in the Life 
of Chirist, Matthews’ “History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine,’ Stalker’s 
“Christology of Jesus,’ Nicall’s ‘The In- 
carnate Saviour,” Bruce’s ‘““The Kingdom 
of God.” These books are reserved to 
the Bible Study Department of the Y. M. 
C,. A., and are subject to the usual rules of 
library books. 


The Fourth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions will be held in Toronto, 
February 26-March 2, 1902. No pains 
will be spared in making this the greatest 
eathering in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Speakers of national and interna-_ 
tional reputation are being secured. Mr. 
John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
who is now making tour of mission lands, 
will return in time to preside and will lend 
to the meetings the influence of his mighty 
enthusiasm. 


Rev. A. E. Seagrove, a missionary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
spoke in the Association room last Sun- 
day. Mr. Seagrove’s work is among the 
Sgaw Karens, a race of demon worship- 
pers of Eastern India, and has brought to 
him many strange experiences. This 
Sunday service was in place of the regular 
meeting of the mission study class, 
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The leaders of the various Bible classes 
have organized a normal class, which 
meets every Friday at 5 P. M. 


Gen. O. O. Howard will address the Y. 
M. C. A. on Tuesday evening Dec. 17. 
His subject is “Personal Effort,’ and 
should be of general interest. 


The Junior class has voted an Ariel tax 
of $2. 


Hall ’04 has been appointed to the Mil- 
itary Hop Committee. ; 


The foot-ball hop netted $31.25 for the 
foot-ball management. 


Thanksgiving recess extended from 
Wednesday noon, Nov. 27, until Friday 
noon, Nov. 29. 


The following seniors spoke Nov. 20: 
Misses Dean, Conro and Douglas, and 
A. T. Hutchinson. 


The E. H. S. foot-ball team defeated 
the freshman team on the campus Nov. 


20, by a score of 21-0. 


Soule and Bassett have been elected 
manager and temporary .captain respect- 
ively of the sophomore basket ball team. 


Gray 03 and Wheeler ’04 have been 
elected manager and assistant manager 
respectively of the next season’s foot ball 
team. | 


WANTED.—Copies of the Ariel is- 
sued by the classes of 1895, 1898, 1899, 
1901 and 1902. W. B. Gates, Free Press 
Office, City. 


Dr. G. H. Beard of the College Street 
Church, addressed the Y. M. C. A. Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 26. His subject was 
“Thoughts from Yale’s Bi-centennial.”’ 


The Kake Walk Committee is hard at 
work. It is their intention to give the 
Kake Walk in the Gymnasium if possi- 
ble on the 13th or the 17th of the month. 


Vermont Beta Chapter of Pi Beta Phi 
fraternity has initiated the following: 
Mary Colburn ’03, Emma Bean, Alice 
Durfee, Elizabeth Durfee, Margaret Lang 
and Amy Metcalf. 


The Classical Club held its first meet- 
ing of the year on November 25, with 
Prof. Howes. Officers were elected: 
Pres., Kellogg ’02; vice-pres., Miss John- 
son ‘02; secretary, Wallace ’03. 


Noy. 22, Delta Sigma fraternity initi- 
ated the following men: B. F. Goodrich 
03, Richmond; A. S. Eastman ’o05, New 
Haven; L. R. Whitcomb ’o5, Lowell, 
Mass.; H. E. Norwood ’o5, Hampden, 
Me., and A. J. Cilley ’05 of this city. 


“Strait for Vermont proved the star of 
his team. In him Vermont has a steady 
and sure ground gainer. He never fail- 
ed to advance the ball. Parker and New- 
ton did good work when given the ball. 
* * * Vermont played a stronger game 
than the score of 38-0 indicates.’”’—S yra- 
cuse Weekly. 


The following appointments of non- 
commissioned officers in the battalion have 
been made: Color sergeant, G. E,. Rob- 
bins; sergeants ranking below those al- 
ready appointed, 8, R. H. Harvey; 9, J. 
H. Budd; 10, W. H. Tenney; 11, E. B. 
Kingsland; 12, LeR. H. Shipman; 14, 
Le eeeoimith.* Corporals:. 1, GR. 
Varneniee2. «Hi. M. Bassett: 3, S..T. 
Hubbard; 4, W. W. Mack; 5. H. H. 
Page; 6, 8. C. Hood; 7. M. J. Clancy; 
8, H. Barker; 9, L. S. Carpenter; 10, 
GoM. Leach; 11, J. J..Ross; 12, C. S. 
Pomeroy; 13, F. S. Briggs; 14, W. W. 
Gilbert; 15, J. A. Wellington; 16, R. D. 
H. Emerson. 
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Books Received. 


The Cynic has received a copy of a 
collection of “recent varsity verse’ en- 
titled ‘In College Days,” published by 
Knight and Millet of Boston. It includes 
selections of the best verse from the pub- 
lications of about fifty colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. The se- 
lections are made by Joseph LeRoy Har- 
rison, editor of “Cap and Gown,” With 
Pipe and Books,’ etc. ‘They are well 
chosen and the volume is a readable and 
valuable one. Vermont is represented by 
several selections from the’pens of W. E. 
Aiken ’o1, J. E. Colburn ’96, L. E.. Dan- 
iels ’99, C. M. Goodrich ’96, E.. D. Strick- 
land ’95, and R. W. Taft ’98. 


Alumni Potes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


"45. Hon. John A. Kasson has been 
elected president of the Metropolitan 
Club of Washington, D. C. 


92. State’s Attorney F.C. Mower was 


in Morrisville, Nov. 29 to attend the fun- 
eral of his mother, Mrs. Marshall Mower, 
who was taken sick very suddenly on Sat- 
urday morning with pneumonia and failed 
rapidly until the end came ‘Thursday 
morning at two o'clock. »| 


98. Invitations have been issued by 
Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Grinnell to the mar- 
riage of their daughter Elizabeth and 
Chas. S. VanPatten ’98. The ceremony 
will take place at St. Paul’s church, Thurs- 
day morning, December 12, at eleven 
o'clock. 


‘98. Word was received of the death 
of Herbert L. Priest of Wilder, on Sun- 
day, Nov. 24. Services were held at that 
place and the remains were shipped to 
Burlington and interred in Lake View 
cemetery, on Wednesday. Herbert 
Priest was born in Plymouth, and, after 
graduation from the University, he en- 


gaged in teaching and at the time of his 
death was principal of the school in 


— Wilder. 


98. ‘The advertising solicitors of Chi- 
cago have recently formed an association 
under the name of ‘The Space Club.” 
Merton C. Robbins was elected president. 


‘or. Lieut. Smalley, 2nd U. $. Caval- 
ry, has left Governor’s Island, N. Y., and 
has joined his regiment in Matanzas. - 


d 


or. E. H. Wells is employed as en- 
gineer in the laying out of a new railway 
in Michigan from Alpena to Gaylord, a 
distance of two hundred miles. This road 
will open up a large lumber region. 


Exchanges. 


The past month has brought forth a 
brilliant lot of exchanges both in the sense 
of outside appearance and in thoughtful 
production. Foot-ball and Thanksgiv- 
ing numbers are gorgeously arrayed in 
bright and many colored raiment. 


The fiction of the month has been of a © 
high order. ‘‘Silvaro the Sailor,’ in the 
Morningside is a facinating story, as is 
also the “Black Crucifix” in the Mount 
Holyoke. ‘The Wellesley Magazine con- 
tains two very fair productions in “Uncle 
Billy” and “‘Jim’s Madness.” The Bru- 
nonman can always be depended upon to 
furnish something original; “In Shael 
Time,” is a story well told, and is a little 
out of the ordinary run of college produc- 
tions. “The Coat and the Monkey” is an 


‘ amusing story in the Red and Blue. 


The Inlander contains a very instructive 
article on “Daily College Journalism” that 
deserves to be read by all, especially by 
those who are interested in that depart- 
ment of college. | 


From the games with Princeton and 
Harvard, Yale secured over.$50,000. Re- 
ceipts from minor games. will bring the 
total up to about $70,000, the best on 
record. ah 
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6 College World. 


The shell used in the Henley contest has 
been cut up into sections and presented to 
the crew as souvenirs. 


The enrollments of the largest schools 
this year are in their order as follows: 
Harvard, 6,740; Columbia, 4,392; Unti- 
versity of Michigan, 3,813; University of 
Chicago, 3,774; University of Minnesota, 
3,423; University of California, 3,215; 
Cornell, 3,004; Yale, 2,680; Pennsylva- 


nla, .2,573. 


It is said that Wu Ting Fang, Chinese 
Minister to the United States, has been 
called to fill the chair of Chinese literature 
founded last July at Columbia. 


Leland Stanford is to have a wrestling 
tournament. 


U. of P. has won to and lost 5 games 
this season. 


There is soon to be started in Boston a 
new woman’s college, to be known as the 
Simmonds Female College. Its ob- 
ject is to afford training similar to that 
of Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 


Princeton’s new gymnasium will cost 


$165,000. 


_ A dictionary of American college slang 
is being prepared by two Eastern college 
professors. 


Wisconsin University gives a charity 
ball every year, the proceeds of which 
goes to the city hospital. Last year 

$1,000 was cleared. 


A strong men’s contest has been ar- 
ranged between the freshman and soph- 
omore classes at the University of Minne- 
sota. Squads of twenty-five selected 
from each class take special work under 
the gymnasium director, with strength 
test from time to time. A silver cup is 
to be awarded the class having the best 
records. 


Robert Peebles Kernan ’03 has been 
elected captain of the Harvard football 
team for next year. Graydon and Bow- 
ditch were the other candidates, but Ker- 
nan was elected on the first ballot. Kernan 
is one of the best allround athletes that 
has ever been at Harvard, distinguished 
himself on the baseball diamond, on the 
track team and on the football gridiron. 
He comes from Brooklyn, where he pre- 
pared for college atthe Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic school. In his freshman year at Har- 
vard he played as substitute half back on 
his class .team and in the spring was 
substitute pitcher for Stillman, going into 
nearly all of the big games. Last yearhe 
was substitute left half back, but did not 
play in either the Yale or Penn game. 
Again he was a prominent candidate for 
the baseball team and was tried both in 
the box and behind the bat and played an 
equally fast gamein both positions. Ker- 
nan is a very popular man and is a mem- 
ber of several of the leading clubs, among 
them being the D K HE, the Institute of 
1770, the Kalumet and the Digamma. He 
is Six feet, weighs 166 pounds and is 20 
years old. 


Cutts, the tackle of the Harvard football 
eleven, over whom there was so much dis- 
cussion just before the game with Yale, 
will not play on the ’Varsity team next 
year. Heis ineligible to represent the 
university on an athletic team, under the 
‘‘four year rule,’’ inasmuch as he played 
with Bates College elevens for three years 
and the past season was his fourth in inter- 
collegiate athletics. He will probably 
assist next year in coaching. This leaves 
four of this year’s eleven as nucleus for 
the 1902 eleven, Capt. Kernan, Bowditck, 
Graydon and Marshall. 


The financial report of the Columbia 
football team will be made publicin a few 
days. Instead of the usual deficit there 
will be a balance for the season of between 
$1,200 and $1,800 which with the guaran- 
tee fund of $2,500 raised by the students 
will leave about $4,000 with which to start 
the season next year. 


The second annual debate between Co- 
lumbia and the University of Pennsylvania 
will be held in New York at the Carnegie 
Lyceum onthe evening of Dec. 13, Penn- 
sylvania won last year. The subject-this 
year willbe: ‘‘ Resolved, That any amend- 
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ment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for any change in the 
method of treaty-making is undesirable.” 


The membership of the Harvard Union 
is now 3172. There are 1550 active mem- 
bers, 500 non-resident members, 490 life 
graduate members, and twelve student life 
members. ‘There is one member from the 
class of ’29, two from the class of ’31, one 
from the class of ’35, one from the class 
of ’41 and two from the class of 45. Some 
of the members reside in Canada, Mexico, 
England, and Egypt. 


The final registration returns from every 
department of Yale areas follows: ‘The 
official registration is 2680, a gain of 178. 
The graduate school has 329,the academic 
department, 1236; Sheffield scientific 
school, 624; art school, 66; music, 69; for- 
estry, 30; medical school, 148; law, 246; 
divinity, 98. The only department that 
has not a substantial gain is the musical. 


The late Governor Pillsbury of Minne- 
sota wasa friend and benefactor of the 
State University, to which he gave its 
$150,000 science hall, and on whose cam- 
pus its alumni erected to him a fine bronze 


statue. He had long been a member of 
the board of regents, having been made a 
life member. 


The 200 graduates of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont., have undertaken to 
raise $20,000 with which to erect a convo- 
cation hall. The building is intended to 
be more particularly a tribute to Principal 
G. M. Grant, who has just recovered from 
an illness which at one time promised to 
be fatal. It will bé designated by some 
historical name—perhaps ‘‘Frontenac.”’ 


The report of Dr. Germann, the Colum- 
bia University registrar, shows that over 
forty percent of the students hold degrees 
from 217 other institutions, 192 in the 
United States and 25 in foreign countries. 
Columbia leads with 190; other institu- 
tions contributing ten students or Over are 
the College of the City of New York 127, 
Yale 113, Harvard 57, Williams 35, 
Princeton 30, New York University 27, 
Brown 25, Amherst and Wellesley Col- 
leges 23 each, Cornell 20, Leland Stanford 
University 17, Vassar 15, St. Francis Col- 
lege 13, Smith, Rutgers and Bowdoin 12 
each, Wesleyan 11, and the University of 
Michigan Io. 


ATHEAETNA S 


Life Insurance Company 


offers the best bargains at the lowest rates. 


G. F. NORTH, STate MANAGER, 
110 Church Street. 


C,. H. WADDELL, SprEciIArL AGENT. 


State Mutual Lite 


Insurance Co. 


GEORGE E. STRATTON, Agt. 
Over Howard Bank, Burlington, Vt. 


DR Gack RARWRIDGE, 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. : 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. . 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, © 


1426 Massachusetts Ave., - 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE GYMNASIUM. 


Affairs Progressing Well Toward an Early 
Opening of Regular Work. 


Bids for apparatus for the gymnasium 
have been received and upon authoriza- 
tion by the trustees, the contracts will 
immediately be awarded and the apparatus 
installed so that gymnasium work may 
be undertaken immediately after the hol- 
idays. Bids for the equipment of the 
running track and bowling alley have 
also been called for, but how soon they 
will be awarded and matters pushed 
ahead in these branches is uncertain, de- 
pending on the action of the trustees. 

Negotiations are in hand for the em- 
ployment of an instructor. These will, 
undoubtedly, be closed up soon. Although 
no details have yet been arranged it is 
the intention of the committee to have 
systematic measurements and training of 
at least all male students, the courses in 
physical culture to be prescribed. 

A set of rules governing the use of the 
gymnasium for social purposes has been 
framed, of which the following are the 
more important: : 


No announcement of any function that a stu- 
dent organization wishes to hold in the gymna- 
sium shall be made without the previous sanc- 
tion of the committee. 

Except in special cases such function shall 
be held only on Friday evenings. ; 

These functions shall regularly close not 
later than 12 o’clock. 

No smoking shall be allowed. 

A fee shall be paid sufficient for the expense 
of light and janitor’s services. 


1904 Ariel Board. 


The Sophomore class has elected the 
1904 Ariel board as follows: Editor-in- 
chief, Percival; business manager, 
O'Halloran; assistant, Mulheron; asso- 
ciate editors, Clancy, Walsh, Miss 


Preston; artist, Miss Miller; photog- 


rapher, Emerson. 


Sophomore Hop Committee. 


The Sophomore hop committee has 
been elected as follows: Clement, chair- 
man, Sherburne, Hathorne, Leach, Miss 
Little. The dance will probably be given 
immediately after New Year's. 


Cotillion Club Elections. 


On’ Wednesday, the 11th, the Cotillion 
Club elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Martin ‘02; vice-president, Peck 
‘02; secretary and treasurer, Worthen 
‘03. The following new members were 
elected: Munson, Wheeler, ’02; Brooks, 
Burbank, Dodge, Shipman, ’03; Bassett, 
Burrows, Clement, Cunningham, Hall, 
Hubbard, Pope, Varnum, Wheeler, ’o4. 
An entertainment committee was appoint- 
ed consisting of Larchar ’02, Walker ’o2, 
Wright ’03. <A dance will be given soon 
after the Holidays. 


A Vermont Anarchist. 


We have received a circular, dated at 
New York City, portions of which are 
printed below, which concerns an alumnus 
of the college, Steven T. Byington ’g1 : 
“Freeland” will begin publication about Dec. 1, 


FREELAND 


will be an eight-page monthly, edited by Steven 
T. Byington. Its purpose will be to discuss 
the principles of anarchism and the economic 
doctrines of Dr. Theodor Hertzka, author of 
“Freeland” and “A Visit to Freeland,’ and to 
publish the news of the Freeland and Anarchist 
movements. 
To those who are already familiar with the 
anarchist movement, the editor’s name will be 
a guarantee that this will be an able, uncom- 
promising anarchist organ, supporting private 
property and opposing violence. To those who 
regret that Tucker has suspended the publica- 
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tion of Liberty, we offer the best extant sub- 
stittite Tom it. **  ¥-* 

she purpose of this circular is to get as many 
subscriptions as possible in advance, - because 
this will help us to get second-class mail priv- 
ileges—a matter in which we expect so much 
trouble under the present administration that 
we have already made up our minds to go ahead 
without such privileges if we can not get them; 
but it will be a heavy handicap. 

Contributions on  anarchistic 
against anarchism, are requested. 


topics, or 


The College Play. 


‘The play originally contemplated for 
this year by the Histrionics,—‘*The Con- 
trast’ a post-Revolutionary comedy by 
Royall Tyler, has been abandoned by the 
advice of Prof. Brown and Mr. Elton, 
the trainers of the past two years. It 
has been decided to give Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer.” ‘This decision 
is endorsed by Prof. Brown and Mr. 
Elton. 

Auld ’o2 has been elected president of 
the club, Wheeler ’02, Clement ’04 and 
O'Halloran 04 were elected regular mem- 
bers last week and Profs. Brown and Sea- 
man honorary members. ‘This week the 
remainder of the officers and other new 


members were elected. 
Officers and new members:—Auld ’02, pres- 


ident; Wright ’03, vice-president; Hutchin- 
son ’03, secretary and treasurer; property 
manager, Shipman ’03. New members, Rich 


’°02, Dodge, Burbank, Gray, Eaton ’03, Barker, 
Bassett, Clancy, Burrows, Hubbard, Huey, 
Leach, Mulheron, Phelps, Varnum, Wheeler, 
Williams ’04. 


A Debating Club. 


The movement for the re-establishment 
of a debating club found expression last 
week in the meeting on the 12th of about 
30 men interested in the subject. ‘Tel- 
lier 02 was elected chairman of the meet- 
ing. A number of enthusiastic speeches 
were made. A committee consisting of 
Auld ’o02, Rich ’o2 and Harvey.’02 was 
appointed to look into the matter of or- 
ganization and to report a scheme to the 
meeting. 

The plan contemplated a division of the 
club into two separate parties for debate 
and an election of officers of government 


Tellier ’02; 
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three times a year. On the 16th the club 
adopted the main features of this plan and 
elected the following officers: President, 
vice-president, Rich ’02; 

secretary, Gilbert ’ 033 executive commit- 
tee, Tellier ’ 02, Rich.’o2, Gilbert ’03, Far- 


rington ’03 and Pomeroy 04. ‘The meet-. 


ings will be held Thursday afternoons at 
4 o'clock. 

The scheme as suggested is at best a 
skeleton to be filled out according to the 
needs and the growth of the organization. 
The ultimate goal in the minds of the 
organizers of the society is inter-collegiate 
debate. 


The Kake Walk. 


At this writing preparations for the 
kake walk,in the gymnasium the 18th, are 
in full swing and appearances point to a 
successful performance and a large audi- 
ence. ‘The Sherman Band of 18 pieces 
has been engaged to furnish music for the 
“walk” and for dancing afterwards. 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


Andrew Carnegie’s Gift the Outcome of 


An Old Movement. 


President Roosevelt has received a let- 
ter from Andrew Carnegie in which the 
latter offers to make a donation of $10,- 
000,000 to the United States. The let- 
tcr will be referred to Congress by the 
President in a special message. 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift is for the purpose 
of establishing in Washington a Univer- 
sity for higher education, which will not 
interfere in the least with the educational 
institutions already established, but will 
supplement them, for, according to. the 
present plans, its doors will be open only 
to those who desire to take 4B a post- 
eraduate course. 

The amount of money to be given by 
Mr. Carnegie equals the sum of, the 


present endowment fund of Harvard, and 


is considerable more than the invested 
fund of Yale. 


a — Ss 
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It should not be lost sight of that the 
movement which has culminated in this in- 
stitution for graduate study and research 
originated in the Association of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Delegates of these colleges from all parts 
of the United States saw with amaze- 
ment and admiration the great national 
museums, laboratories and libraries, and 
at once appreciated the immense possibil- 
ities for instruction and _ investigation 
which they offered, and of which no ex- 
isting institution or agency could make 
adequate use. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. Pres- 
ident Cyrus Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota was chairman of the commit- 
tee and President Buckham of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was one of its members. 
This project was one of the principal top- 
ics of discussion at the recent national 
convention of colleges at Washington, 
but nothing definite was accomplished at 
that time. | 

Some time ago this committee en- 
deavored to persuade the Smithsonian 
Institute to enlarge its plan so as to make 
its officers a Bureau of Administration for 
utilizing the educational resources of the 
government. Some of the Regents, es- 
pecially Dr. Graham Bell, saw the great 
opportunity thus presented for enlarging 
the usefulness of the Institute, and entered 
into the plan with great earnestness, but 
the secretary and chief executive officer, 
Dr. Langley, opposed it as being outside 
the aim of the Institute, and finally per- 
suaded the Regents to decline the under- 
taking. The idea was next taken up by 
the National Academy of Science at 
Washington, a body which includes the 
heads of the Scientific bureaus and the 
experts and learned men of Washington 
and vicinity. 

- They, in their turn, succeeded in inter- 
esting in the project a society of patri- 
otic and wealthy women, known as the 
George Washington Memorial Associa- 
tion, whose object is to erect a building 
which shall be a memorial of Washing- 
ton and a step toward realizing his idea 
of a National University. These two 


bodies have united in the “George Wash- 
ington Memorial Institute’ which now 
proposes to put into effect the original 
scheme for promoting graduate study and 
research by means of the government col- 
lections and bureaus. 

This Institution, of which Dr. Gilman 
is the head, is the one which Mr. Carnegie 
has endowed with his munificent gift of 
ten millions of dollars. If the plan is 
carried out, as it doubtless will be, con- 
sidering the men who have taken hold of 
it, with entire freedom from political and 
partisan control, and with the hearty co- 
operation of all the governmental depart- 
ments, our country will have, at its con- 
trol, the most extensive and best equipped 
institution for scientific research which 
exists anywhere in the world. 


THE SWEATER CONTROVERSY. 


Statement from a Member of the Team. 


Every year heretofore if any sweaters 
were purchased, every man on the team 
who won his V had one. ‘The supposi- 
tion this year was that all were to have 
them. There are some men on the team 
who have played three years and who 
have but one sweater. That one they 
have used to play in during the season in 
expectation of having another. 

Many of the men who will have sweat- 
ers under the proposed plan are men who 
have played in but a few games. Regu- 
lars who see them coming around with 
new sweaters while they are without any 
will not appreciate it. 

The class teams are furnished with 
sweaters even if a man plays in a game 
but a few minutes. It seems if the class 
teams can have them the Varsity certainly 
should. 

VARSITY. 


Statement by the Management. 


There seems to be dissatisfaction 
among a few of the foot-ball players in 
regard to the action of the management 
concerning the giving of sweaters to Var- 
sity men. It is evident that this dissat- 

Continued on page 197. 
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WING to the holidays this number 

of the Cynic is brought out two 

days before schedule. The next issue 
will be dated January 11th. All copy for 
this number, except late news, should be 


handed in by the 6th. 


HE editors on the staff of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin’s daily, who 
hold the most responsible places, receive 
salaries. We are sure that no taint of 
professionalism from such a source will 
ever be laid at the doors of the editors of 
the Cynic, 


ORNELL has re-established the 
honor system of conducting exami- 
nations. We sincerely hope, but doubt, to 
see the system a success. As an ideal 
this system is unequalled,but as a practical 
agent it has serious drawbacks. In an 
institution where every man is worthy of 
being trusted the proctor system is an in- 
sult. But there are always men, as we 
have found and as every college has 
found, that will crib whenever they can 
and when other students, rather than 
members of the faculty to whom the duty 
if there is one, should belong, agree to act 
as spies and informers over these men, 
they set themselves a task at the 
least extremely hard of fulfillment and at 
the best disagreeable and inglorious. 
Says the New York Tribune: 


“We do not believe that there is much 
to be said for the spy system. ‘The dis- 
honest student harms nobody but himself 
by his thefts. He may get some tem- 
porary advantage in the eye of the faculty 
that he is not entitled to, but he is held in 
contempt by his fellow students, even 
though they yield to his appeals for for- 
bidden aid, and in the end fails to deceive 
even the faculty.” | | 


VERY man in college who has abil- 
ity or inclination for debating should 
help himself and the cause by joining the 
debating club and devoting some time and 
thought to the work. : 


HE students will find by glancing 
over the gymnasium rules that none 

of them are very severe or unreasonable. 
The rule that “functions” shall be held on 
Friday nights if possible is not categorical 
as the performance of the kake walk on 
Wednesday bears witness, and the rule 
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against smoking is but a necessary safe- 
guard. The 12 o'clock, many will ac- 
knowledge, is not so hard as it appeared 
to them at first sight and if unreasona- 
ble protest is not made against this, we 
are counting on learning that the commit- 
tee will waive this rule on special occa- 
sions—notably for the Junior Promenade. 


HE foot-ball management has de- 
clined to give varsity sweaters this 
year to the men who have old ones 
and has ordered new sweaters only 
for the new men. We don’t blame the 
old men for objecting. On a $2,000 
schedule it seems rather small business 
to cut the sweatet appropriation down 
$30 or $40. ‘The sum is a small one con- 
sidering the whole season’s expenses and 
cuts should- have been made elsewhere if 
economy was desired. But we fail to see 
that this cut was necessary. The balance 
left on hand together with the amount 
which for some reason or other was 
turned over to the Tennis Association 
would buy sweaters for the old men. We 
think the management should understand 
that a great deal is due to the old men on 
the team who have faithfully pluggedaway 
game after game and the least we can do 
for them is to fit them out with sweaters. 


Cynic Verse. 


CHRISTMAS. 


What matter if the air be chill, 
And if the wind across the hill 
Whistles loud and moans its fill 
And frozen trees creak dreary; 
What maucer if the wind be chill— 
The heart is cheery, 


Far colder things than coldest snow 
Are hearts that feel no answering glow 
When kindred feelings freely flow 

4nd prove that men are brothers; 
When thoughts in broadening circles go 
From self to others. 


Then welcome back the Christmas tide; 
Leu all the old-time joy abide, 
‘lee care, unworthy aims, beside, 
And every mean strife cease; 
And in our hearts this day reside 
Good will and Peace. 
a Soe ed i F 


TWO SWEETHEARTS. 


My friend has a sweetheart, patrician, 
Rich, witty, refined, debonair, 

Her gowns are the latest Parisian, 
And diamonds blaze in her hair; 

Her accomplishments reach to the thirties, 
Her beauty is well nigh divine, 

But this sweetheart withal a gay flirt is— 
I’m glad I can’t say that of mine! 


and oft from such visions of splendor 
Mem’ry roves back again to the hills 
Where she dwells whose love, true and tender, 
My heart with glad ecstacy thrills. 
No diamonds deck her fair tresses, 
(One has gleamed on her finger since May) 
She wears but the plainest of dresses, 
And works for a dollar a day! 


L. E. D. ’99. 


Che Lounger. 


“Honey from silkworms, who can gather, 
Or silk from the yellow bee? 

The grass may grow in winter weather 
As soon as hate in me.” 


The Lounger has been getting studi- 
ous of late. - He wandered into the library 
the other day, not so much with the in- 
tent of removing many time-worn vol- 
umes from their decayine shelves, as to 
enjoy the associations, the spirit of socia- 
bility, which exists there. ‘To his mind 
there is nothing more delightful than to 
sit in a secluded alcove on a winter's af- 
ternoon, while the hastening dull-orbed 
sun pours in at the western windows its 
rich yellow flood, setting off with light 
and shade the rows of books and, at the 
same time, shedding over the soul of the 
student a spirit of calm desire to plug— 
plug on forever. Seeking for something 
to read which would stir the deeper emo- 
tions of his heart with rhythmic melody 
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and not befog his already clouded intel- 
lect, the Lounger took down a copy of 
Vader, Lheory.. Gt. “Rent,” .Dy,F Tor. - J. 
After reading a few pages he thrust aside 
the book and settled back in calm enjoy- 
ment of the dialogues and trialogues go- 
ing on in neighboring alcoves, suggesting 
to his mind the words of the poet : 

“How sweet it is to sit and read the tales 

Of mighty poets and to hear, the while, 

Sweet music, which when the attention fails 
Fills the dim space.” 

Verily the library hath become a sa- 
lon where brilliancy and wit alone hold 
sway. The Lounger, possessing neither 
of these virtues, cuts short his dream and 
sulkily withdraws to the seclusion and 
barrenness of his own domain. 

The Lounger came home rather late 
last Wednesday evening, and found the 
latch string drawn in. He was sitting on 
the front steps trying to calculate, by the 
laws of probability, how there happened 
to be two moons in the heavens on that 
particular evening, when who should come 
along but the Ariel photographer who, it 
seems, had been out trying to get a photo 
of a junior who had paid his Ariel tax. 
The Lounger asked his opinion about the 
moon. ‘The camera man said he believed 
it was on account of the kake walk. That 
made the Lounger remember the sign on 
the bill boaird, and straightway he made 
his way to the gym, where he saw so 
many funny things that he has been 
standing on his head in a bucket of ice- 
water ever since, trying to check his risi- 
bility. Long live the kake walk! 


Clippings. 


OVER-EXERCISE. 


Student—“Say, waiter, this water is warm.” 

Waiter—“I let it run quite a while, sir.” 

Student—‘“Perhaps it ran so long it got over 
heated.”—Cornell Widow. 


ALL-ANIMAL TEAM. 


Here is “Life’s” idea of what-Mr. “Scamp’s” 
*All-Animal Team for 1901” sould be: 

Left end, Wolff of Columbia. 

Left tackle, Stagg of University of Chicago. 


Left guard, Swan of Yale. 

Centre, Lyon of Harvard 2d. 

Right guard, Bullock of Dartmouth. 

Right tackle, Hart of Yale. 

Right end, Hare of Pennsylvania. 

Quarter- back, Fox of Mt. Carmel. 

Left half-back, Griffen of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Right half-back, Beaver of Carlisle Indians. 

Full-back, Campbell of Harvard. 


ABSENTMINDEDNESS. 


Host (lawyer)—-“Let me introduce Exhibit A 
—I beg pardon, I mean my eider child.”—Zz. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


A young lady wrote some verses for a local 
paper about her birthday, and headed them 
“May 30th.” It almost made her hair turn gray 
when it appeared in print, “My 30th.”—EZz. 


Professor Syle, of the State University of 
Catifornia, cannot tolerate snobbishness on the 


part of his scholars, and such offence is sure to - 


call forth some sarcastic comment. The other 
day, while calling the roll of one of his classes, 
he came upon the name of a Miss Greene. He 
paused and ..expresses his disapproval of the 
final ‘‘e”’ in her name by saying “G-r-e-e-n-e; 
does that spell Green or wreenie?” Miss 
Greene promptly replied: “S-y-l-e; does that 
speil Syle or Sillie?”—2Zz2.. . 


ECONOMIST AND STATIS eee 


Prof. Davis R. Dewey, ’79, a Leader in 
His Profession. 


Burlington and the University can 
claim one of the leading statisticians of 
the world in Davis Rich Dewey, a native 
of this city and a graduate of the college. 
Prof. Dewey has not only attained the 
highest rank in his department of social 
science, but he is one of the founders of 
the modern school of statistics; and on 
both sides of the Atlantic he is regarded 
as an authority. 

Davis Rich Dewey was born here April 
7, 1858, the son of Archibald S$. and 
Lucina A. (Rich) Dewey. He was ed- 
ucated in our public schools and entered 
the University of Vermont with the class 
of 1878. Owing to trouble with his eyes, 
he was obliged to stay out at the end of 
his freshman year, and finally graduated 
with the class of 1879, receiving the de- 
eree of A. B. He was.a member of the 
Delta Psi Society, and was chosen one of 
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the members of the Phi Beta Kappa upon 
graduation. He then taught in a dis- 
trict school at North Underhill for the 
larger part of the ensuing year, and the 
following year served for one year as 
principal of the academy at Underhill. 
He then secured the principalship of the 


_ Hyde Park High School, now a part of 


Chicago , Ill., »where he remained two 
years. In 1883 he entered upon a post- 
graduate course at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in the Department of History and 
Political Economy. He remained there 
three years, being appointed to a fellow- 


- ship in the last year, and receiving the de- 


gree of Ph. D. in 1886. During the last 
two of these years he became a regular 
contributor to “Bradstreets.”’ 


PROF. DAVIS R. DEWEY, ’79. 


He received an immediate appointment 
as instructor in history and economics in 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technol- 
ogy, with which institution he has since 
been identified. He has been successively 


promoted until he has received a full pro- 


fessorship in Economics and Statistics. 


In 1886 he was also appointed secretary 


of the American Statistical Association, 
whose headquarters were established in 
Boston and entered upon the work of re- 


organizing the activities of the Associa- 
tion and establishing a quarterly publica- 
tion. He has remained secretary of the 
Association and editor of its publications 
since that time. Seven volumes have 
now been published, and it is believed that 
the publications have had considerable 
influence in the development of sound sta- 
tistical method in the United States. 

In 1894 Prof. Dewey was appointed 
by the governor of Massachusetts to be 
the chairman of a Board to Investigate 
the Subject of the Unemployed, and to 
make a report consequent upon the in- 
dustrial collapse of 1893 and the follow- 
ing labor difficulties, and the results were 
published in a public document. In 1896 
he was appointed a member of a Special 
State Commission to Investigate the Sub- 
ject of the Charitable and Reformatory 
Interests and Institutions of the State, an 
inquiry being necessary owing to the re- 
peated demands for legislation upon the 
Legislature; upon this work he was en- 
gaged for about a year. 

In 1897 he was appointed a member of 
the Department of Statistics of the City 
of Boston, a new board established at the 
suggestion of Mayor Quincy; upon this 
board he has continued to serve ever 
since. 

About two months ago he was ap- 
pointed a special agent of the census bu- 
reau to prepare a report on wage statis- 
tics in connection with the census reports 
on manufactures and mechanical in- 
dustries. 

He was present at the first meetings of 
the American Economic Association 
when it was organized in 1884 at Sara- 
toga, N. Y. He has been greatly inter- 
ested in this Association from its begin- 
ning and since 1895 has been a member 
of its publication committee. 

Prof. Dewey was married June 29, 
1886, to Mary C. Hopkins, daughter. of 
James C. Hopkins, United States judge 
for the district of Wisconsin. 

At the present time he is a member of 
the St. Botolph Club, Technology Club, 
Twentieth Century Club and the Exam- 
iner Club of the City of Boston. 
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After General Walker's death he en- 
tered upon the editing of his miscella- 
neous writings which were published in 
1899 by Holt & Co., in two volumes. 

Among his writings may be mentioned: 


Political History since 1lol5: (History for 
the use of students of the Mass. Inst. of Tech., 
Boston, 1887, p. 75. 

Elementary notes on Graphic _ Statistics: 
(Technology Quarterly, Boston, Vol. II, No. 1, 
1888, p. 89.) 

Municipal Revenue from Street Railways: 
(Pubs. Amer. Econ. Assn., Jan. 1888, Vol. 2, p. 
551.) 

Study of Statistics: (Pubs. Amer. Econ. 
Assn., Vol. IV, 1889, p. 361.) 


Irregularity of Employment. Paper read at 
the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Economic Association, Dec. 27, 1894. (Pubs. 
Amer. Econ. Assn., Vol. IX, pp. 51-67.) 

Francis A. Walker as a Public Man: (Re- 
view of Reviews, 1897, Vol. XV, pp. 166-171.) 

The Interdependency of Modern Communi- 
ties. In addresses delivered Founder’s Day, 
May 1, 1897, at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
Jington, Vt., 1897, pp. 21-34. 

Illiteracy and Educational Statistics. In 
papers on the Federal Census: (Pubs. Amer. 
Econ. Assn., March, 1899.) 

Education for Commerce: (Technology Re- 
view, April, 1901.) 

Various articles in the Dictionary of Politi- 
cal Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
London, 1894-99, Vols. I-III. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


By Professor J. E. Goodrich. 


PART FOUR. 


During the first ten years of Mr. Buck- 
ham’s presidency, the progress was steady, 
but not rapid. Additional courses were 
offered, additions made to the library and 
other collections, the grounds improved, 
new methods tried to disseminate knowl- 
edge on subjects in agriculture and veter- 
inary science, a few scholarships founded, 
an art gallery provided bv the liberality 
of Trenor W. Park, Esq., of Bennington, 
and the foundations laid of a collection 
of paintings, engravings, casts, and stat- 
uary which might serve to illustrate the 
development of the arts. This move- 
ment was in keeping with a cherished aim 
of the institution, lectures on the princi- 
ples of the Fine Arts having been given 
in the department of Philosophy — since 
1831. 

In June, 1881, Mr. John P. Howard, 
of Burlington and New York city, gave 
$50,000 to endow the chair of Natural 
History, and provide at the same time for 
the enlargement of the cabinets and libra- 
ry. Healso undertook to reconstruct the 
main college building, an enterprise which 
entailed a further outlay of nearly $50,- 
ooo more. ‘The different stories were 
raised, the chapel enlarged, improved 
chemical laboratories provided, with more 
convenient and more spacious lecture 
halls,and dormitories capable of accommo- 
dating about sixty students. The bronze 


statute of Lafayette, at the centre of the 
college park, and the fountain to the 
north of the statue were also given by Mr. 
Howard; as_ likewise was the present 
Medical College building at the north end 
of the park, which he purchased, trans- 
formed at his own expense, and presented 
to that department, its former quarters 
having been outgrown. ‘These various 
gifts of Mr. Howard to the University 
amount to nearly $150,000, and consti- 
tute his worthiest monument. 

The last fifteen years may fairly be 
called the building era of the University, 
they having witnessed the renewing of the 
Old College, the equipment of a new Med- 
ical Building, the construction of a Hos- 
pital (which, though independent of the 
University, is at once an important ad- 
junct of the medical department, and a 
temporary home for such students as may 
be overtaken by sickness), the erection of 
the Billings Library, the Williams Science 
Hall, and the new dormitory known as 
Converse Hall, besides three houses for 
professors, to say nothing of the plant for 
Mechanical Engineering, the extensive 
Farm Buildings, and the Commons Hall. 
With the exception of the President’s 
House, the Museum (moved in 1894 to 
give room for the Science Hall), and the 
old Medical College, now containing the 
Agricultural and (medical) Biological 
laboratories, all has been constructed or 
renewed since 1882. In the new struct- 
ures the University has been able to avail 
itself of the best modern plans and meth- 
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ods, thus greatly facilitating and extend- 
ing its work in the scientific departments. 

The Library, the gift of Frederick Bil- 
lings, of Woodstock, of the class of 1844, 


‘was completed in 1885, though additions 


were made at a later date. ‘The exterior 
is of the Long\Meadow brown sandstone; 
the architecture of the Romanesque or- 
der. ‘The woodwork within is of oak and 


Georgia pine, highly polished, giving a 
Both within 


rich effect to the interior. 


George P. Marsh, U. S. minister to Italy 
1862-82, but excluding thousands of du- 
plicates, which are stored in a separate 
room. When this building was dedicated, 
no college in the United States had a 
worthier or more commodious treasure- 
house in which to store and use its chief 
collection. The Library is open nine and 
a half hours daily, and free access to the 
shelves is allowed to all academic stu- 
dents, the Marsh library excepted, which 


Dr. E. H. WriitAms, Donor of Williams Science Building. 


and without the building there is a good 


deal of artistic carving, which adds great- 


ly to the pleasing impression made by the. 


details of the structure. The lantern 
tower to the north of the arched entrance 
is believed to be architecturally the finest 

of stone work in the State., The 
Slate. structure measures 195 feet in 
length, and offers shelf-room for 100,000 
_ volftmes. About 63,000 volumes are now 

the shelves, including the rare col- 
lection (12,500 volumes) of the late Hon. 


. 


is more technical in character, and largely 
in foreign languages. / ‘The library aims 
to obtain and preserve everything which 
belongs to the literature or bears on the 
history of the Green Mountain State. This 
elegantbuilding serves also as the Univer- 
sity Hearth, the hall where Alma Mater 
receives her graduate sons when they re- 
turn at Commencement, or entertains her 
friends and younger children upon occa- 
sion. It is frequently utilized also for 
lectures and educational gatherings, and 
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in this varied use it but carries into effect 
the hospitable intent of the large-minded 
donor. | 

The Science Hall was completed in 
1896. It is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Higginson Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, and is a worthy monument of their 
munificence and public spirit. Dr. Wil- 
liams is a son of the Hon. Norman Wil- 
liams of Woodstock, Vt., who took his 
degree at the University with the class of 
1810. Other gifts from the same hand 


departments of Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology. Here are found lecture rooms, 
laboratories, cabinets for apparatus and 
instruments, offices, waiting rooms, etc., 
all warmed by steam and lighted by elec- 
tricity, and furnished with the most ap- 
proved modern fittings and appliances. 
The largest lecture hall has seats for two 
hundred, each with writing tablet attach- 
ed, with room for one hundred chairs in 
addition. ‘The building is strictly fire- 


proof throughout—one solid structure of 


Toe WILLIAMS ScreNcE BurLpine, Erected 1896. 


are, a substantial house, built of Burling- 
ton sandstone, for a professor’s residence, 
and a farm of go acres by the lakeside, 
within the city limits. 

The Science Hall is of three stories, be- 
sides basement and attic. It measures 175 
feet in length by 53 in depth, and rises 90 
feet from the ground, with an east wing, 
also of three stories, 51 by 49 feet. ‘The 
total floor space is about 45,000 square 
feet, affording ample room for the three 


granite, steel, brick, and artificial stone. 
Wood is used only in furniture, window 
and door casings, and the spruce plank- 
ing of the roof which rests on rafters of 
steel and is covered with black slate. The 
exterior decorations are of terra cotta. 
On either hand of the spacious entrance 
are the seal of the State and that of the 
University. | Above is a very effective 
arch, with panellings, columns and inter- 
lacing arches, bearing among other decor- 


Boe 
ee 
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ations, in high relief, the heads of three 
eminent American  scientists—Agassiz, 
Henry and Morse. ‘The total cost of the 
hall was $140,000, and of the interior 
furnishings and equipment, $60,000 more. 

The new Dormitory erected by John 
H. Converse, of the class of 1861, also of 
Philadelphia, stands,on the terrace to the 
east of the campus, where it commands ex- 
tensive views of the lake and of the moun- 
tains on either side of the Champlain Val- 


and of the University. Converse Hall 
contains 48 suites of rooms, in all 48 
studies and 89 bedrooms. Each study has 
a neat fireplace with mantlepiece and tiled 
hearth, and all necessary furniture in oak. 
The sleeping rooms are furnished in the 
same liberal way, and rooms and halls are 
supplied with electric light fixtures. In 
the south wing is a large, well-lighted 
Common Room, with fireplace, tables and 
seats, designed as a social meeting-place 


Jc HN H. Converse, ’61, Donor of Converse Dormitory, 


ley. It is built in the collegiate gothic style, 
of Rutland blue marble, four stories in 
elevation, with a high basement; and con- 
sists of three separate halls joined in one 
structure, enclosing a central court on the 
west side, facing what may sometime 
deserve to be called the Quadrangle. ‘The 
central portion measures 76 by 36 feet, 
the two wings 70 by 36 feet. Over the 
central entrance appears the old coat of 
arms of the Converse family; over the 
other two, those of the State of Vermont 


for the whole household. ‘The oaks about 
the Hall, the pine wood on the south, the 
spacious grounds in front, and the exten- 
Sive prospect on every side, in connection 
with the convenient and almost luxurious 
fittings of the rooms, make Converse Hall 
an ideal College Home. ‘The cost of the 
building was $125,000. Mr. Converse 
had previously presented the University 
with two handsome dwelling-houses for 
the use of professors. 

Another important addition to the Col- 
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lege property is the Dormitory for girls, 
opened in 1895. ‘The spacious mansion 
of Governor Van Ness, later the residence 
of Mr. Lawrence Barnes, with the adjoin- 
ing grounds, has been converted into a 
boarding-hall for twenty to twenty-five 
young women, who here enjoy the quiet 
and comforts of home-life, under the su- 
pervision of a competent “house-mother.”’ 

The Experiment Farm, consisting of 
{125 acres of valuable land, with a consid- 
‘erable variety of soils, divided up into 


lecture halls, and a number of rooms for 
students. ‘The chemist and his assistants 
are always at it. ‘The thousands of anal- 
yses made here, and the bulletins issued, 
have saved to Vermont tens of thousands 
of dollars annually. ) 
The Mechanica Buildings + were com- 
pleted in 1891. Here are located, besides 


six commodious lecture rooms, the ma- 
chine and carpenter shops, a foundry and 
forge shop, testing and other machines in 
large variety, with a Harris-Corliss engine 
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meadow and plough lands, orcharding 
and pastures, adjoins the University 
grounds on the east. ‘The farm buildings 
—house, barn, and creamery, with green- 
house, apiary, etc., are all of recent con- 
struction, commodious and convenient. 
The chemical analyses for the State are 
made in the old medical building at the 
south end of the Park, whose four stories 
afford room also for the administrative 
offices of the Agricultural College, three 


which supplies power, heat, and light to 
this group of pu aa Se rs Te 
\ OF the Commons~Hall, where a ice 

umber of the students take their meals, 


and of the Base-ball Cage, an admirable 
structure for its purpose, presented to the 


Athletic. Association by Mr. Frank R. 
Wells, of the class of 1893, there is .no 
need to speak in detail. The Museum 
building has recently been enlarged by an 


extension on the west side, intended for 


, 
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the reception cf a rich collection of objects 
of East Indian and Oriental workman- 
ship, arms, carvings, fabrics, ornaments, 
etc., recently bequeathed to the University 
by the late Mr. Henry LeGrand Cannon 
of New York city, who for many years 
made Burlington his Summer residence. 


To be concluded. 


The Sweater Controversey. 
Continued from page 187. 


isfaction arises from one or two reasons: 
either the men do not understand the mo- 
tives of this action on the part of the man- 
agement, or else they are ver'y selfish. 

The stand of the management is as fol- 
lows: This season the financial status of 
the foot-ball department is solid with a 
few dollars to their credit. But we have 
behind us a debt on the Athletic Associa- 
tion of several hundred dollars. The 
question comes before the treasurer— 
How may we cancel this indebtedness, ob- 
tain good credit and _ sound financial 
standing once more? We have strained 
every energy to increase the receipts, there 
is no solution of the problem here; if we 
cannot increase the receipts we must cut 
down the disbursements. On looking 
through the various items, it was found 
that all were necessary and kept at a min- 
imum except the item of sweaters. 

It seemed hardly necessary to the treas- 
urer that a man should have a sweater 
each season. It is not the purpose to give 
aman a sweater that he may save laundry 
bills, but rather to wear at athletic games 
and sports and around college in the cold- 
est weather. A man playing base ball 
and foot-ball for four years here, would 
have eight Varsity sweaters besides four 
class sweaters. ‘This hardly seems neces- 
sary, in fact it is unfair to the student 
body that they should have their money 
spent for clothing a man for the next half 
century. 

The treasurer talked this over with the 
manager who advised that it be laid be- 
‘fore the members of the team. Accord- 
ingly a notice was posted stating that the 
treasurer wished to lay somé matters be- 


fore the team at the election of captain. 
At this meeting a majority were present 
and the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
All those present favored the scheme. 

The treasurer intends to pursue this 
plan in giving out sweaters hereafter,both 
to base ball and foot-ball men. Each man 
shall have a sweater as he earns it, and 
hereafter a sweater for every second sea- 
son with the team. The sweaters are of 
the best quality and with the hardest us- 
age will last at least two seasons. While 
the management this year bought nine 
sweaters, yet the cutting down of this one 
item enabled them to pay up an old lumber 
bill of forty dollars. 


A Great Gift. 


Mrs. Jane L. Stanford has transferred 
to Leland Stanford, Jr., University by 
deed, bonds, stock and real estate, valued - 
at $30,000,000, the largest single gift 
ever bestowed on any institution of learn- 
ing. Of this amount $18,000,000 con- 
sisted of bonds and stocks, paying a large 
revenue. The real estate deeded to the 
university comprises much of the property 
originally given by Senator Stanford, but 
the deeds of which were found to be il- 
legal. The bonds include many securi- 
ties that have doubled in value within a 
few years, and the accumulation of these 
and other stocks since the death of her 
husband. 

This gift places Stanford in fos finan- 
cial rank among the great universities of 
the world. Mrs. Stanford’s purpose in 
turning over the $15,000,000 directly to 
the trustees of the institution, instead of 
holding the bonds in trust until her death, 
was probably to avoid any possible will 
contest. 


Basket Ball. 


The basket ball season here at Vermont 
has been somewhat delayed because our 
gymnasium has not been ready for prac- 
tice. However, the gymnasium committee 
assures us that after the Christmas recess 
the floor will be properly marked out, suit- 
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able equipment will be on hand and every- 
thing ready for good hard work.. 

The floor will be laid out for basket 
ball, about 70 feet long and fifty feet 
wide. Probably movable goals without 
screens will be introduced. ‘The team en- 
countered similar goals in different places 
last season. This will make a good play- 
ing space, and the team will not be handi- 
capped this season by practice on a small 
floor. A team accustomed to a large floor 
can easily adapt themselves to a smaller 
area, but the reverse is well nigh impos- 
sible. 

Manager Martin has been working hard 
to get a good schedule. 

It is evident that basket ball has come 
to stay as a college sport. It is the only 
winter sport and keeps the men in excel- 
lent trim for track athletics. Two col- 
lege leagues have been formed this fall. 
One among the large colleges of Big 
Four speed, and another among such col- 
leges as Amherst, Holv Cross, Dartmouth 
and other New England colleges. It is 
an open question whether Vermont,if she 
had the chance, is ready to enter such a 
league. 


Y. Mm. @. A. Notes. 


Wells ’03, Ross ’04 and Sargent ’o4, 
spoke on the subject of missions at the 
Methodist church in Essex paeass last 
Sunday. 


Gen. O. O. Howard addressed the reg- 
ular Tuesday evening meeting of the As- 
sociation this week, “taking for his. sub- 
ject ‘Personal Effort.” 


The Association has instituted system- 
atic giving for missions among its mem- 
bers. ‘The money raised in this way will 
vo for the support of Robt. E. Lewis, who 
is a missionary of the international com- 
mittee located at Shanghai, China. 


The Central Vermont Railway has 
consented to sell round-trip tickets to del- 
egates to the Toronto Convention for fare 
one way. Entertainment will be pro- 
vided while in Toronto. 


C. A. Hagair has been elected manager 
and temporary captain of the freshman 
basket ball team. 


The Christmas recess extends from Fri- 
day evening, December 20, to Spureday 
noon, January a 


At the request of Mrs. Howes,a number 
of students met at the residence of 
Professor Howes last week ‘Thursday 
for the formation of a chorus of 
mixed voices to assist in the giv- 
ine of a cantata in the spring. <A 
chorus of 30 or 40 voices will be neces- 
sary and the indications are that that 
number will be interested. The piece is 
“Don Munio” by Dudley Buck. 3 


On Monday evening Rev. G. G. 
Atkins read an able paper on Browning 
before the Phi Beta Kanna society at the — 
Billings Library. ‘The subject was “The 
Ring and the Book—an attempt at Inter- 
pretation.” 


Larchar ’02 and Williams ’o2 appeared 
in a two act farce entitled “The Cool Col- 
legian,” given on the roth by a local dra- 
matic club. | 


Pr esident and Mrs. Buckham have i in- 
vited the students to join with them in 
singing hymns on Sunday evenings from 
6.30 to 7.15 o'clock. 


The Library will be open during the 
recess 9-12 A. M. and 2-4 P. M. "The 
building will be closed on Christmas and 
New Year's. os 
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Hilumni Potes. 


55. Ex-Congressman H. H. Powers 
was examining attorney at the opening of 
the Page-Livingston casearecently tried 
in the Bennington County Court. 


‘70. Dr. L. M. Bingham, who has 
been ill for some time, while much better, 
is unable to resume his practice. He will 
not bein Burlington for the next few 
weeks. 


"76, at Henry W. Hill of Buffalo, 
New York, State senator, and Mrs. Hill 
have been re-visiting Burlington and the 
college. 


80. Prof. James R. Wheeler of Co- 
lumbia College, has an article in Vol. XII 
of “Harvard Studies on Classical Phil- 
ology,” on ‘The so-called Capuchin Plan 
of Athens.” ‘This volume is issued as a 
memorial to Prof. W. W. Goodwin, the 
venerable Professor of Greek in- Harvard 
University, and is made up of contribu- 
tions by his pupils. Professor George 
E.. Howes also has an article in the same 
volume on the use of the Greek negative 
particle in certain constructions. 


82. The father of H. A. Storrs, grad- 
uate and former professor of Electrical 
Engineering in the University, recently 
died at Pomona, Cal. Mr. Asahel Spauld- 
ing Storrs was for thirty-five ae a res- 
ident of Burlington. 


~°86. Frank H. Waterman has entered 
into partnership with Mr. John S. Brad- 
street of Minneapolis, Minn., under the 
firm name of John 5%. Bradstreet & Co. 


They will conduct a general house fur- 


nishing business. 


*89. Sho Nemoto is vice-president of 
the National Temperance League of Jap- 
an, an organization with its headquarters 
at Tokio and branches throughout the 
Empire. 


‘90. Charles W. Buckham, who has 
been studying architecture for two years 
in the ateliers of Paris, has returned to 
this country and is now in the office of 
Morgan, Wetmore and Whitney, archi- 
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tects, New York City. He is at present 
engaged on the plans for the new hotel 
twenty-one stories high, to be built on the 
corner of Park Avenue and 42nd Street, 
opposite the Grand Central station. 


‘94. The University Club of Buffalo, 
N. Y., recently offered prizes to members 
who should submit to a board of judges 
the best composition of poetry. E. D. 
Strickland, Vermont ’94, contributed and 
the judges awarded him the first prize for 
his poem. Mr. Strickland, as assistant 
secretary of the Buffalo Historical Soci- 
ety, has done literary work which has won 
many words of praise. 


95. In the death of F. B. Deberville 
95 from an overdose of bromidia, at Mid- 
dlebury, the 1oth of this month, the class 
of 95 loses one of its prominent members. 
Mr. Deberville was born in Hinesburgh, 
in 1872, graduated in 1891 from Goddard 
Seminary, after a course of two years, and 
from the U. V. M. in 1895. His college 
course was a brilliant one. - Both as a 
freshman and a sophomore he spoke at 
the Forrest speaking, winning the first 
prize the sophomore year. He won one 
of the prizes at the Converse debate in.his 
junior year, was twice successively made 
department chairman of the Republican . 
College League, representing the U.V.M. 
at the league conventions in Syracuse and 
Grand Rapids. At the latter place he 
spoke on the Unity of the League and was 
elected by acclamation its vice-president. 
Mr. Deberville also was complimented 
highly by Chauncey M. Depew, upon an 
oratorical effort made at a banquet of the 
Republican Club of Vermont, held during 
his senior year. He also held the offices 
of manager and assistant manager of the 
Cynic and was a valued member of the 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. Mr. Deb- 
erville worked his way through prepara- 
tory school and college, practically un- 
aided, and was admitted to the bar in 
October, 1895, only four months after his 
eraduation. He practiced law success- 
fully for two years in Burlington, remov- 


ing in 1898 to Middlebury, where he was 


successfully practicing at the time of his 
death. 
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98. George C. Hubbard has resigned 
his position as travelling salesman for the 
Vermont Marble Co. to accept a similar 
position with the American Machinery 
Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Hub- 
bard will travel in this country until early 
in the spring and will then go to England 
in their interests. 


98. Russell W. Taft ’98 and Miss 
Winona Brigham were married last Mon- 
day afternoon at the Methodist church 
parlors, in this city, in the presence of a 
large number of friends. Rev. J. E. Mead 
performed the ceremony, assisted by Rev. 
S. S. Brigham, father of the bride. Both 
bride and groom were unattended. The 
ushers were C. E. Allen ’96, of East 
Hampton, Mass; J. T. Stearns ’96, and 
Weston Rice of Burlington; and Elbert 
Brigham, Middlebury College 1902. ‘The 
groom is a son of Chief Judge Taft of the 
Vermont Supreme Bench. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in October, 1899, pass- 
ing the highest examination on record. 
The bride is a daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
S. S. Brigham of Underhill. 


The young couple will reside at 92 
Grant street. 


98. Charles S. Van Patten ‘98 and 
Miss Elizabeth G. Grinnell, both of this 
city, were united in marriage on Dec. 
12th, at St. Paul’s church by Bishop Hall 
assisted by Rev. G. Y. Bliss. The groom 
is the son of ex-Mayor and Mrs. W. J. 
Van Patten and the bride the daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs.. A. P. Grinnell. The 
bridesmaids were Miss Mary Van Patten 
of this city and Miss Maude Crombie of 
Burlington. Dr. W. H. Englesby was 
best man and the ushers were Frederick 
A. Richardson ’95, Dudley C. Graves of 
Boston, Ray W. Huse ’99 of Montpelier, 
Harris H. Walker ’98, Walter Kellogg 
of Ogdensburg and Dr. Lyman Allen ’93. 
On Tuesday evening preceding the wed- 
ding a wedding reception was given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Grinnell and Miss Grinnell, 
assisted by Misses Van Patten and Crom- 
bie. 


Ex-’99. Lieut. G. J. Holden of the 
roth Infantry arrives in New York on 
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I F 
the 2oth, on the Barbarossa from Bremen. V¥ SONG 
He left Manila, Oct. 18, on leave, and Climb and twine—our ivy vine; 
has b ino a leisurely trip hom ‘4 Twine our hopes and loves and fears. 
as been Making a leisurely trip Nome vi All our past and future years, 
the Eastern route stopping off for a short Weave in tny fair curtain. 
European tour. He will join his family Climb and twine, dear ivy vine. 
in this city. Twine our college life and ways, 


Twine the dawn of larger days 

, : In thy fair green curtain. 

Ex-o2. Lieut. H. L. Martin, 73rd 
Climb and twine, our ivy vine, 


Coast Artillery, temporarily stationed at Pedid out love and loyalty, - 
Buffalo, spent Saturday and Sunday with All the best we hope to be, 
classmates in college. Knit them in thy curtain. 
—Smith College Monthly. 


Joseph T. Stearns, 
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Fine Candles. 


Hot and Cold Drinks, 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses leading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy ; Ar- 
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omy ; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Daen. 
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DETAILS OF GYMNASIUM WORK. 


Plans are now Fairly Well Formulated for 
the Season’s Routine. 


Things have been progressing rapidly 
in gymnasium affairs during the last few 
weeks. During the holidays a large part 
of the necessary apparatus was ordered, 
the most of which is now on the way to 
Burlington. It is expected that enough of 
the apparatus will be in place by Monday 
for light work to be done and the greater 
part of the outfit already ordered or de- 
cided upon will be ready for use at the 
opening of the next half-year, on Feb. 
10. Within two weeks the entire appa- 
ratus necessary for physical examinations 
will be ready. 

Mr. H. EL Cloudman, Bowdoin ‘ot, a 
sketch of whom appears in another col- 
umn,has been engaged as physical director 
and he has entered upon his duties in an 
energetic manner. On Monday last a con- 
sultation was held by Mr. Cloudman with 
the gymnasium committee, at which plans 
were discussed and a number of details 
settled. 

It has been definitely decided that the 
gymnasium work will be compulsory, at 
least during the winter months, to all male 
students of the academic department, and 
the required work will be three or four 
hours a week. Every student will be re- 
quired to purchase a gymnasium ticket of 
the college treasurer for which the fee will 
be $3. This ticket will entitle the holder to 
all gymnasium privileges, including a 
locker. ‘There are 160 lockers and two 
men will be assigned to each. Each stu- 
dent will also be required to furnish him- 
self with a regular gymnasium suit, con- 
sisting of a jersey, running pants and ten- 
nis slippers, the expense of which will not 
be large. 

Systematic class Cae will be begun 
after mid-year: ‘The classes will be di- 


vided into freshmen, sophomores, etc., 
and a system of drills will be inaugurated 
to extend through a four years’ course, 
that is, the freshmen will probably be 
drilled in Indian clubs, the sophomores 
with dumb bells, the juniors with single 
sticks and if possible the seniors with foils. 
At present, however, there will probably 
be no foils purchased although it is pos- 
sible that fencing and also boxing will be 
added in the future. 

Theclass work at each meeting will con- 
sist of twenty to thirty minutes’ drill, as 
specified above, with the remainder of the 
hour devoted to exercise by squads on the 
track, the bars, the horse, etc. From 
these squads it will be possible to pick the 
best men for inter-class contests and event- 
ually for a track team. ‘To lead the 
squads, a number of the best qualified men 
will be picked. Mr. Cloudman will. al- 
ways be on hand at the gymnasium for aid 
and advice. He particularly asks that the 
men present themselves for phySical ex- 
amination as soon as possible, and that all 
candidates for teams will begin systematic 
work. . The indoor training for team can- 
didates will probably be outside the regu- 
lar exercises but be counted as regular 
eymnasium work. 

The floor will immediately be marked 
out for basket ball. Baskets on moveable 
standards will be used. ‘The running track 
will be padded and two bowling alleys put 
in. 

The apparatus now ordered includes 
chest weights, dumb bells, broadswords, 
horse and buck, parallel bars, high jump, 
etc. 

It is intended that the classes shall wear 
jerseys of distinctive colors, each class to 
choose one of its class colors for the pur- 
pose. The regulation gymnasium suit 
will be compulsory on all and no spiked 
shoes or other than tennis shoes will be 
allowed on the floor. The students will 
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be allowed to exercise on the floor at any 
time when it is not in use, but.the regula- 
tion suit will at all times be necessary. 


The Gymnasium Director. 


Mr. iJ. H. Cloudman, who has been 
engaged as gymnasium director, is a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin in the class of Ig01. He 
is a well known athlete and has had in ad- 
dition considerable experience in gymna- 
siuin work. For two years past he has 
been an assistant instructor at the Bow- 
doin gymnasium and was engaged in this 
work when called to Vermont last month. 
Last year he acted as coach for the foot- 
ball team and for a large part of the sea- 
son had the entire charge of the work. 
During his senior year at Bowdoin he 
took the first year medical course. 

In track athletics he holds a number of 

remarkable records. In the Maine inter- 
' collegiate contest of 1899, he tied the 
world’s record of 944 seconds for the 100 
yard dash, and established the State 
records of the 220 yard dash at 22% 
seconds and broad jump at 21 feet 5% 


inches. At the Worcester meet in 
1900, he made the New England 
inter-collegiate championship record in 


the 220 yard dash at 22% seconds, and in 
1901, at the same meet, established the N. 
FE. record in the broad jump at 22 feet 4 
inches, and tied the 100 yard dash record 
at 10 seconds. He has to his credit at 
the Worcester meets six firsts and two 
seconds, or a total of 33 points. 

In 1900 Walter Camp rated him as the 
fastest guard in the country. 

During his college course Mr. Cloud- 
man played on the varsity foot-ball team 
for four years, chiefly at guard but also 
at tackle and left halfback. He played 
first base and outfield on the varsity base 
ball his freshman and senior years, and 
was on the varsity track team for three 
years, being captain his last year. He 
also played on his class foot-ball, base 
ball and track teams, being captain of the 
latter the last two years. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


Summary of the University Statistics for 
the Last Academic Year. 


The annual catalogue for the year IgoI- 
1902 was issued just previous to the 
Christmas recess. It shows improve- 
ments and gains in attendance, in courses, 


- in buildings and numerous acquisitions on 


all sides. 

The summary of the total number of 
students in the university shows gains in 
all departments. The aggregate of all 
students in the university is 500, a gain 
of 24 over last year. ‘The college proper 
number 295 this year as against 288 last 
year, the medical school numbers 155, a 
gain of 10, and the dairy school has in- 
creased 7 to 50. In the college it will be 
noticed in the following summary that the 
engineering department leads with 83 stu- 
dents, with the classical next with 65. 
By classes the freshmen number 124, about 
three times the size of the junior class 
which is the smallest in college—the 
sophomores number 62 and the seniors 56. 
The statistics for the medical department 
are for last year. 


The summary follows: | 
Graduate students, 1; Undergraduates: 
Classical, 65; lLiterary-Scientific, 60; 
Engineering, 83; Chemical, 36; Agricul- 
tural, 87; Economics, 3; Special, Li: 
Total. 4. wae 295 
Seniors, 56; Juniors, 42: 
Freshmen, 124; 


" ‘Sophomores, 62; 
Graduate students, 1; 


Special, 11; Total Academic Studer «295 
Medical students, 1901 «1. . ons does eee aaenE 155 
Dairy students, 1901 PP ee 50 

Agerevate... sis sues 2h] ~ 500 | 


Of the 295 academe sfidenee re are 
from the State of Vermont, 18 from New 
York, 17 from Massachusetts, three from 
Maine, two from District of Columbia and 
one each from Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi and New Hampshire. Of the 41 
students from other states, 21, or more 
than half, are freshmen. 

Of the 155 medical students registered 
last year, 65, or less than half, were from 
Vermont, 23 from New York, 21 from 
Massachusetts, 19 from New Hampshire, 


8 from Maine, four from Connecticut, 
Continued on page 207. — 
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New York Alumni Dinner. 


The regular December dinner and 
smoker of the New York Alumni of the 
University was held at The Royalton, 
New York City, on Friday eveniiig, De- 
cember 13th, and was of the same inform- 
al character as the occasional meetings of 
previous years. ‘The evening was rainy 
and unpropitious, but twenty-eight alumni 
assembled at about seven o’clock, and did 
justice to the excellent dinner that had 
been provided. After the repast was 
finished there was a general discussion as 
to the policy to be pursued with regard to 
similar meetings in the future. Walter 


-C. Flanders ’90, James D. Benedict ’93 


and Philip J. Ross ’95 were elected a com- 
mittee on informal meetings for the ensu- 


ing year. This business having been 
transacted, humorous recitations and 
anecdotes and old _ familiar college 


songs filled the time till eleven o'clock, 
when the meeting broke up. Among 
those present were Hon. Elias Lyman "70 
of Burlington, Horatio Loomis ’76, Dr. 
A. M. Phelps, Prof. James R. Wheeler 
’80, Daniel L. Cady 86, E. E. Allbee ’89, 
Frederick Billings ’go, Clarence S. Grow 
‘91, and many more recent graduates. The 
class of 1901, with five members, had the 
largest delegation present of any class rep- 
resented. 


College Meeting. 


At a college meeting last Wednesday, it 
was decided to hold an athletic banquet 
in the near future. A committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Auld, Larchar and 
Rich ‘02. The purpose of this banquet is to 


arouse enthusiasm in all branches of ath- 


made this year, as last, to get out the res- - 


. 


q 
4 
g 


_ letics, stir up good fellowship and pass a 
_ pleasant and social evening. The custom 
_ was inaugurated last year and proved very 
successful. An especial effort will be 


ident alumni. 

The kake walk committee reported a 
profit of $101.50 turned over to the Ath- 
_letic Association. 

The conference committee was instruct- 
ed to confer with the faculty on certain 
gymnasium matters. 
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Debating Club 


On Thursday the debating club met to 
discuss the question, Resolved, that the 
Nicaragua route is preferable to the Pan- 
ama route for an inter-oceanic canal. Af- 
firmative, I. L, Rich, W. R. Farrington; 
negative, W. A. Dane, H. Barker. The 
debate was won by the negative. The 


club has been divided into opposing fac- 
tions called the Green and the Gold, re-_ 
spectively. The division is as follows: 


Green: Peck, Rich, Hutchinson, Farrington, 
Wells, Webster, Gove, Eaton, Eddy, Woodruff, 
Palmer, Worcester, Rulanu; Gold: Harvey, 
Auld, Tellier, O. B. Gilbert, Sargent, Barber, 
Pomeroy, Hulett, Cuaffee, Patterson, Sault, 
Ward. 


Opening of Medical College. 


The Medical College opened last week, 
Thursday, at 3 o’clock, and lectures are 
now well started. ‘The opening exercises 
included addresses by Pres. Buckham and 
Dr. J. B. Wheeler. The new class will 
number about 70. ‘The entering class 
last year numbered 64. ‘The list nearly 
complete follows: 


J. G. Adams, Swanton, Vt. 

H. M. Adams, Hill, N. H. 

6. L. Armes, Boston, Mass. 

T. Blake, Nicholville, N. Y. 

I. Bidwell, Madison, N. Y. 

J. Bonney, Berlin, N. H. 

W. Boadway, Star, N. Y. 

J. A. Bombard, Keeseville, N. Y. 

W. Bridge, Frelighsburg, P. Q. 

G. Buerser, Troy, N. Y. 

M. Butterfield, North Troy, Vt. 

D. Buxton, Burlington, Vt. 

. A. Cassidy, Rutland, Vt. 

. H. Clancy, Marlboro, Mass. 

E. Conler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A. Denton, Montpelier, Vt. 

G. W. Dickenson, Fairfield, Vt. 

F. L. Eames, Millbury, Mass. 

A. D. Ferris, South Hero, Vt. 

R. C. Flagg, Berlin, N. H. 

KF. H. Gebhardt, Utica, N. Y. 

W. M. Guernsey, Middlebury, Vt. 

M. A. Haher, Proctor, V:. 

R. C. Harper, Harpersville, N. Y. 

L. E. Hemenway, Manchester, Vt. 

Ralph W. Hoyt, Pen Yan, N. Y. 

H. 8S. Herrick, Herrick, Vt. 

L. H. Huggard, Henderson, N. B. 

John Hughes, Providence, R. I. 

F. E. Hubbard, Burtington, Vt. 

A. T. Hutchinson, Burlington, Vt. 

J. A. Jones, Boston, Mass. 

T. K. Johnson, Green, N. Y. 

D. J. Keelan, Utica, N. Y. 
Continued on page 215, 
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S Mr. Cloudman enters the gymnasi- 
um as instructor, his success in a 
great part depends upon the backing he is 
given by the students. The new instructor 
is a young man just out of college and re- 
alizes the needs of college men. His abil- 
ity is unquestioned and we know that he 
has the best interests of the college at 
heart. He should receive the earnest sup- 
port and co-operation of every student . 


ind 


I, are surprised to notice that the 

Dyer inter-class base ball cup and 

the Faculty foot-ball cup,which are kept on 
exhibition in the Library, have not been 
engraved with the numerals of the victo- 
rious classes for several years. ‘There 


have been of late, especially in the class 
foot-ball, some noteworthy scores which 
One would 
think that the class of 1905, in particular, 
could think of a score already made by 


deserve commemoration. 


them worthy of being inscribed in such a 
place. The cup for inter-class track events 
we hope soon to see in active service again. 


HE, Cynic requests contributions of 
The Cynic also desires that 
candidates for the several places on the 


yerse. 


items to some one de- 

local, alumni, athletic or 
and do their work regu- 
larly and exclusively in that one depart- 


board contribute 
partment, 
literary, 


ment. “An enlargement of the board, 
either in the immediate future or at the 
time of the election in April, is contem- 
plated, and this enlargement will doubtless 
entail the taking on of a greater propor- 
tion of men from the lower classes. We 
urge the freshmen to make themselves 
known. 


HE gymnasium will soon be open to 

the students for exercise and to the 
athletic teams for training. A crying need 
has at last been satisfied and we enter upon 
what should be a new era in the athletics 
of the university. Our opportunities in 
the past have been limited, but even with 
our increased facilities we may consider 
that we are doing well if we turn out 
teams in the future which can match the 
With 
our present advantages the track team 
Whether it is ad- 
visable to attempt it this year or not is a 
question. But that Vermont should be 
represented on the cinder path by another — 


deeds of the teams of years past. 


should come soon. 
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year is an imperative call. In the mean- 

time let the foundation be laid by system- 

atic training, indoor inter-class meets, and 

if practicable, the re-establishment of the 
old field day. 


E print in another column a letter 
on the “sweater controversy.” The 
article and editorial on this subject in the 
last issue of the Cynic have called forth 
variety of comment from all quarters and 
the Cynic has received endorsement and 
criticism—the latter to a considerable ex- 
tent, truth to say, from the management. 
There seems to be considerable difference 
of opinion on this question of presenting 
each varsity man at the close of each sea- 
son with a sweater, from both the senti- 
mental and business standpoints. 

The management says, and there seems 
to be no doubt, that, as far as the actual 
expenditure for sweaters in future years is 
concerned, the scheme of not awarding 


sweaters to the old players will save each 


‘season $25 to $50 to apply on the old debt 
of $700 outstanding against the athletic 
association. | 

It is far from the purpose of the Cynic 
to oppose any action which may lead to 
the wiping out of this debt, in fact noth- 
ing would rejoice it more than to see this 
‘desirable end accomplished. Our cor- 
respondent, however, raises a point which 
makes the issue doubtful by suggesting 
that a falling off in receipts would event- 
ually result, more than offsetting the sav- 
ing in expenditure. 

This, however, is entirely beside the 
point made by the Cynic last month, 
which was to the effect that if cuts were 
necessary they could have been made this 
‘season in other directions. 


As for the system itself we are inclined 
to think that once inaugurated it would 
not cause much friction and would be a 
money saver. This is for the advisory 
board to decide. 

The management has taken its stand on 
finance—before the grim realities of 
money, sentiment must give way.  Par- 
ticularly if sentiment is divided among 
itself. The Cynic still approves of the cus- 
tom of giving to each member of the team 
token of 


without discrimination a 


the appreciation of his college, but 


others think, with considerable jus- 


tice, perhaps, that such a. custom 


loses 1ts charm if, to quote the manage- 
ment, the player earns a sweater “that he 
may save laundry bills” and oftentimes 
sweaters enough “for clothing him for 


bP: 
. 


the next half century. 


A Letter. 
To The Cynic: 

| have been much interested in reading 
thesdiscussion in the Cynic of the sweater 
question, and take this occasion of saying 
that | fear the management has made a 
ereat mistake in refusing a sweater with 
the “V” upon it, of which the wearer is so 
justly proud, to a man who has been for- 
tunate enough to have earned one the year 
before. 

In taking this step the management has 
struck a blow at candidates for the team, 
for they thus take away one of the in- 
centives to candidates to come out and try 


for the team, and if the present manager 


experiences any of the difficulties that one 
of his predecessors did in the season of 
‘97, he will at once agree with me, | 
think, that he can ill afford to do anything 
that will “throw cold water” on the aspir- 
ations of any candidates, and most partic- 
ularly any who played on the team in 
previous years, for they are of the greatest 
value to the team. 
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The success of the foot-ball team, both 
on the gridiron and consequently financi- 
ally, depends very largely upon the quality 
of the game they put up. Now, I doubt 
if it is a wise business policy to pursue, 
which discourages the men from trying 
for the team in order to save a few dollars 
(even $40) which thereby endangers the 
success of that team and therefore directly 
decreases the gate receipts, indirectly dis- 
courages popular subscription and_ ultt- 
mately causes other colleges to refuse to 
offér large guarantees. I say this purely 
as a business man from a business stand- 
point. 

IT would not be understood to think 
lightly of paying off back debts. . The 
management of 97 bore its share of such 
obligations. But the team itself is the 
foundation upon which the success of the 
sport depends and the men who sacrifice 
so many pleasures while in training and 
devote so much time should at least be re- 
warded at the end of the season with a 
six or eight dollar sweater whether they 
are fortunate enough to possess one which 
they earned in a similar manner the year 
before, or in fact have a hundred sweaters 
which have been earned by them or came 
honestly into their possession. 

Merton C. Ropsins ’08. 

Chicago, Dec. 23, I90T. 


Che Lounger. 


The Lounger returned from his Christ- 
mas vacation three days late. He found, 
upon his arrival, that his friends had 
given him up for lost and ceased to con- 
sider him a member of the university. 
This little misunderstanding is all cleared 
up now and he has settled down for the 
home stretch, the end of which is mid-year 
exams. Alas! it may prove a sad case of 
home stretch for some of us. 


There has been nothing remarkable 
about the weather thus far in this new year 
of ours, except that it has been cold, just 
plain cold, the kind that makes little dis- 
play but simply keeps freezing on and on 
until even the slates on the roof of the old 
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“mill” freeze up and drop to the earth. The 
Lounger was thinking the other day how 
useless a liberal education would be to the 
man who happened to be passing beneath 
when those slate fell.. He was soliloquiz- 
ing on the fact that we often uncon- 
sciously and unconcernedly pass beneath 
some overhanging destruction, when— 
biff! The next thing the Lounger saw 
was a succession of shooting stars, and the 
next thing he heard was the giggling of a 


couple of co-eds, who stood by watching — 


him frantically jamming his head against 
the asphalt walk. 
only to see the bunch of lecture notes, 
which he had had in his possession a few 
minutes before, scattered to the winds. A 
few of the precious sheets started: down 
town, several set out for the summit of 
Mansfield while the remainder lodged in 
the city clerk’s apple trees. 

That was an unimportant incident and 
the Lounger probably would not have 
minded it, if the co-eds had not giggled. 
As it was he crawled back to his lair rather 
skeptical of the profit of the search for 
higher knowledge with such attendant 
risks of dashing out one’s entire outfit of 
intellectuality on the walks about college. 
It is suggested that a _ barrel of sand 
be purchased and charged in with the in- 
cidental expense or breakage account. 


The other night the Lounger sat enjoy- 
ing the twilight, and watching the deli- 
cately tinted clouds in the west, when, sud- 
denly there came to his ears a sound, not 
unlike the heavy rumbling. of a distant 
storm. Deeming it improbable that a 


thunder shower could be brewing with the 


temperature ten below zero, he went out 
into the corridor to listen. Familiar voices. 
evidently in heated altercation, sounded 
in the room below. Ah! 
debating club, and the Lounger rejoiced 


to feel that there live men with cour- 


age to brave the spirit of indifference, 
and to bring about the organization of 
such an institution. 

“A motley host, the Lord’s debris, 

Earth’s odds and ends together; 


Well might I shrink from guests with lungs 
Tough as their breeches leather.” 


It was our new > 


He painfully arose — 
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three each from Rhode Island artd Penn- 
svlvania, two from New Jersey, and one 
each from Missouri and Quebec. 

The staff of instructors of all depart- 
ments numbers 69 this year, as against 63 
last year. 

In the courses of instruction there have 
been numerous changes and additions. 
Courses in advanced Italian and Spanish 
have been added. ‘The elementary course 
in Italian and the advanced course in 
Spanish is given this year and will alter- 
nate yearly with elementary Spanish and 

advanced Italian. 

_ ‘The new courses in the subjects of com- 
merce and economics include one in eco- 
nomic history and one in industrial organi- 
- zation and resources by Prof. Seaman. Mr. 
Jackman also gives three new courses, ac- 
counting, stenography and typewriting. 

Changes and additions have also been 
made in the technical and agricultural 
courses. | 

The entrance requirements to the agri- 
cultural course have been stiffened. Can- 
didates for admission to this department 
are now obliged to be prepared in mathe- 
matics, English grammar and literature, 
modern geography and history, as for ad- 
mission to the courses in arts; and must 
in addition have received two years’ in- 
struction in some one language (French, 
German, Latin, Greek) and one year of 
instruction in science. 

The library has gained 2690 volumes in 
the past year and now numbers 62,900 
volumes including the Marsh library of 
12,500. Among the more notable gifts 
of the past year is a gift of 112 volumes 
by Henry Holt, 21 volumes by Gen. R. 
C. Hawkins, 12 volumes by Mrs. W. G. 
Shaw and five volumes by Hon. G. G. Ben- 
edict. 


Yale, Harvard and Princeton have an 
inter-collegiate news bureau. Each night 
the news of the day is exchanged between 
them. 


HON. SHO NEMOTO ’8o. 


Pitcuresque and Useful Career of a Japan- 


ese Son of the U. V. M. 


Hon. Sho Nemoto was born in Ibaraki 
Ken (Prefecture) Japan, in October, 
1851. He was a boy of active and inde- 
pendent disposition. At the age of thir- 
teen he left his home for Mito, where he 
acted as servant to the president of the 
Shikwan, an institution for the compila- 
tion of history. Here he continued for 
several years to pursue his studies with 
ambition and diligence. When he became 
of age, he was appointed a district official 
in the Mito clan, and, in spite of the pres- 
sure of his duties, he found time to make 
a study of foreign languages, in order that 
he might acquaint himself better with the 
condition of foreign countries. 

Afterwards he resigned his position and 
came up to Tokyo. 

Feeling the need of foreign travel to 

broaden his ideas, and being without the 
necessary funds, he fell to studying ways 
and means. He attended the Doninsha 
during the day, and at night worked as a 
jinrikisha-man. By means of this severe 
drudgery, he accumulated a little fund for 
foreign study. 
Kobe, where he was taught the Bible by 
Mr. Gulick. In May, 1878, he was bap- 
tized by Dr. Greene at the Sumtyoshi Cho 
Church, Yokohama. One year later, when 
he was 27 years old, depending only upon 
Providence for his support, he left Yoko- 
hama for America. 

For several years he studied in Califor- 
nia, working hard to pay his expenses at 
whatever employment came his way. 
The late Frederick Billings became 
interested in the young man _ and 
offered to aid him in the _ pursuit 
of his studies in the University of 
Vermont. As a consequence, he entered 
the university and was graduated with the 
class of ’89, at the age of 38 years, receiv- 
ing the degree of Ph. B. He then took an 
extended tour throughout Europe. 

Upon his return to Japan, he received 
a telegram from Count Itagaki, asking 
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him to go to Kobe as one of the committee 


for investigating political affairs in the. 
D> D 


Aikoku-koto. | He was instrumental in 
drawing up for the first Diet a bill for re- 
ducing the budget by 7,000,000 yen. 

At this time Count [tagaki was lament- 
ing the tendency of political parties, espe- 
cially the Liberal Party, to split up into 


smaller and smaller divisions, and he 


therefore set on foot a plan to reorganize 
the Aikoku-koto, to unite the men who 
were of the same opinion, and form a 
great political party. Mr. Nemoto was 
his chief adviser in the mcvement. 


Hoy. SHo Nemoto ’89. 


Mr. Nemoto was a friend of the people, 
and favored increasing their liberties and 
extending the franchise. He wrote sev- 
eral books on self-government, free educa- 
tion and similar topics. 

He was twice nominated as a candidate 
for representative of the Lower House 
from the second district of Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture, and although he failed to be elect- 
de, he gained a strong place in the 
public confidence because of the strict hon- 
esty of his canvass. 

He was appointed commissioner to in- 
vestigate the subjects of immigration and 
industrial conditions, and in this capacity 


he was sent abroad by the government 
four times. ‘The results of these trips to 
Mexico, South America and India were to 
stimulate the trade of Japan, to introduce 


new ideas, and to influence the formation 


of treaties with foreign powers. 

Since then he has been elected member 
of the House twice. In the Thirteenth 
Diet, he proposed the bill for free public 
education. It was passed in February, 
1899, and promulgated as a law in Octo- 
ber. His bill prohibiting smoking by 
minors passed through both Houses at the 
same session. A notable feature in the 
passage of this bill through the Imperial 
Diet was the advocacy it received from a 
iarge number of non-Christian members. 

Mr. Nemoto also introduced a bill pro- 


hibiting the drinking of intoxicating liq- 


uors by minors, which failed largely be- 
cause Of an amendment which provided 
that it should not apply to festive occas- 
ions, such as marriages, and other social 
entertainments. 


Mr. Nemoto stands in Japan as a repre- 


sentative of western ideas of progress and 
liberality in public affairs. In the move- 
ment for government reform he stands for 
free education, extension of the franchise 
and consolidation of finance. 

Mr. Nemoto is an active participant in 
the campaign for social reform and the 
extension of Christianity in Japan. He is 
editor of the Kunt No Hikari, “Light of 
our Land,” of Tokyo, the monthly publi- 
cation of the National Temperance 
League of Japan, of which he is a vice- 
president. He is the author of a work on 
Proportionate Representation and has re- 
cently translated into Japanese Drum- 
mond’s “Greatest Thing in the World.” 

The “Japan Evangelist,” to which we 
are indebted for the greater part of the ma- 
terial for this sketch, speaks of Mr. 
Nemoto as follows: 


“Not only in his first canvass but in- 


every subsequent one he was bitterly op- 


posed because he was a Christian; but he 


never lowered his colors. Neither could 
he be bribed by the great ‘Tobacco Trust 
to withdraw his Anti-Smoking Bill. He 
is absolutely honest and incorruptible; an 
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energetic business man; a leading Metho- 
dist layman; and an ardent temperance 
worker.” 

We quote the following from a com- 
mentary on the Anti-Smoking Bill: 

“The Hon. Sho Nemoto is a Christian 
and his enlightened views regarding the 


use of tobacco, and on many other moral 


questions are based upon Christian princi- 
ples. Not only does Mr. Nemoto recog- 
nize this but he wishes not to take all the 
honor to himself for this good work, de- 
siring to share it with his great and good 
benefactor, the late Hon. Frederick Bil- 
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lings, under whose care he was educated 
in the University of Vermont, and who 
said to him, ‘I wish you to be useful in 
Japan.’. Mr. Nemoto says of the Hon. F. 
Billings, “His loving spirit is always work- 
ing in me.’ ” 

In a letter to the editor of the Cynic 
Mr. Nemoto speaks in warm terms of 
President Buckham and the late Hon. 
Frederick Billings and of his life in the 
university. He ends, “I hope the truth will 
erow more and more throughout the 
empire of Japan.” 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


By Professor J. E. Goodrich. 
PART FIVE. 


_ For a good many years the University 
has been dependent on the courtesy of the 


‘City Young Men’s Christian Association 


for a gymnasium. In consideration of a 
handsome annual subvention from the 
University to the salary of the physical di- 
rector, our students have enjoyed all the 
advantages which the Association had to 
offer, upon the payment of a merely nomi- 
nal fee. For many years before this ar- 
rangement was made the corporation, or 
rather a liberal member of it, provided *’a 
good supply of gymnastic apparatus,’ and 
“attendance on military and gymnastic 
exercises’ was required under President 
Angell. ‘This apparatus was placed at 
first (1868) in the room under the chapel, 
and later was removed to a_ building 


which stood nearly east of North College 
until about 1883. The whole outfit would 


go but a short way toward furnishing a 
palaestra of today. 
The erection of the present ample and 


‘convenient gymnasium building was be- 


gun in April of.the present year} (1901), 
and completed by Oct. 1toth. “Ihe total 
cost, fittings not included, is $30,000, of 
which only about one-half has yet been 
subscribed. ‘The structure is admirably 
suited to the uses for which it was de- 
signed, and is architecturally satisfactory. 
The needed apparatus and a physical di- 


rector are expected to be installed soon. 
The hall affords ample space for company 
and battalion drills, and if properly seated, 
would serve admirably for the Commence- 
ment exercises. 

The Chapel, though enlarged in 1883, 
was outgrown five years ago, to say noth- 
ing of the dishallowing and vulgarizing 
effect of the present necessity of using it 
for meetings of all sorts. It is hoped that 
before the “building era’ closes, some 
friend will be moved to provide a worthy 
edifice for the religious exercises, and the 


larger gatherings of the University. 


A few words about the Courses of 
Study offered here. They comprise the 
time-honored. Classical course, or that 
course variously modified by inclusion of 
modern languages, history, and some one 
of the sciences; a Chemical course, which, 
however, insists strenously on a knowl- 
edge of English, French and German; 
Kngineering courses in the three subdi- 
visions known as Civil (including Min- 
ing), Electrical, and Mechanical; special 
investigations in Mathematics; Physics, 
Biology (including Botany), etc., ete. 
Agriculture is treated both practically and 
as a science, the students in this section 
mixing with those in other sections, ac- 
cording to the studies they may elect, as 
French, Physics, Political Science, ete. 
Elective Courses of Study, beginning with 
sophomore year, were first offered in 
1889. These, without necessarily chang- 
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ing the general direction of one’s aim, at- 
ford scope for peculiar powers and apti- 
tudes, and give the young man’ oppor- 
tunity to fit himself for the special calling 
or business which he has chosen to follow. 
’ It renders possible also the more extended 
prosecution of a favorite branch of study, 
and opens the way to independent  re- 
search. At the same time the Required 
Studies of the curriculum, and the con- 
stant supervision by the Faculty of the 
whole matter of electives, are intended to 
prevent the student from selecting agree- 
able or easy subjects in such way as to 
miss one of the main objects of continued 
study,—a thorough and symmetrical dis- 
/cipline. 
~The department of Military Science is 


at present (1898) a positive advantage to 
the young men and to the institution. This 


condition is owing, not to the breaking out 
of war, but to the fact that the U. S. of- 
ficer in charge has shown himself a man 
as well as an accomplished soldier, and 
has won the hearts of the boys, as ap- 


peared in the enthusiastic send-off given. 


him when he went to join his battery. Drill 


and tactics are no longer irksome, and. 
and malingering are things of 


9 


“kicking 
the past. 
- [The above paragraph is purposely left 
exactly as it was written three years ago, 
because a good many: readers will find 
an echo in their hearts to what is said 
there. But it should be added, that the 


impetus and the tone then given to mili-, 
tary instruction in the University has per- 


sisted in great degree to the present mo- 
ment. 
exercises for a few weeks because of the 


lack of the usual detail from the War De- 
partment brought a protest and a petition, 


in consequence of which the “army” was 
promptly re-organized under the direction 
of an-instructor selected from the Senior 
class. Up to this present writing this ar- 
rangement has worked to the satisfaction 
of both the battalion and the Faculty. 
The “army” is now, in a sense, independ- 
ent of the U. S. War Office !] 

The City in which the University is 
placed furnishes an almost ideal site for 


_ for him. 


In fact, the suspension of military 


such an institution.) It is not so large as 
to be unaffected by the College and to 
seem to ignore it; and it is not so small 
as to be dependent on the College, or to 
find in that,-its only or main interest. The 
varied business activities and interests of 
the town contribute to the healthfulness of 
the general atmosphere, and keep the 
young man or woman from forgetting the 
practical side of life; while the site of the 
College buildings, at one side of and 
above the town, ensures the quiet and se- 
clusion without which it is hardly possi- 
ble to form the scholar. The very word 
“school” means /eisure, a thing difficult to 
obtain in the heart of a great city 

The mere panorama outspread here be- 
fore the boy’s gaze is an educating influ- 
ence. He must have a dull heart and an 


irresponsive brain, if his four years’ resi- 


dence in constant view of one of the fair- 
est of earth's landscapes, of river, lake 
and valley, and the pomps of sunrise and 
sunset over distant mountain ranges, do 
not refine his thoughts, elevate his ambi- 
tions, kindle his-imagination, and fill his 
memory with pictures destined to be “a 
joy forever,” his mind with high aims 
that “‘wake to perish never.’ | 
‘The City, too, is notably hospitable: It 
is the student’s own fault 1f he does not 
see as much of general society as is good 
Wealth and fine clothes are not 
indispensable as passports to firesides 
where welcome compensation may be 
found for the temporary absence from 
home and home friends.\ 
“The advance which the University has 
Hate in the last twenty years of President 
Buckham’s administration may be indi- 
cated by a few significant figures. In 


1881 the number of collegiate students 


was 77; of medical students, 171. In 
1901 the former class numbers 296, and 
the latter 155. [Number of medical stu- 
dents in 1896, 221; in 1897, 238; in 
1898, 210.] In 1881 there was an aca- 
demic staff of 10 instructors, with 21 in 
the medical department. In 1901 there 
are in the academic department 24 pro- 
fessors with 12 other instructors, and 31 
in the medical faculty. In 1881 there 
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were Lzacademic graduates; in t891, 28; — added, but a graded system of instruction 
— rgoat, 30. The number of medical — has been introduced, and the period of 
- trates for the same years was 50, 69, — study required betore the student presents 


Cnrs respectively [in 1900, 66]. himself for tinal examinations lengthened 
. . af oi  . ‘ f. “4 * 

=: sould be sed here in explanation ot from three to four years. These changes 
» © sudden falling off in number of med- have had a marked effect on the numbers 
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ical graduates in IgOI, that not only have and personnel of the medical student body. 
the standards for admission and gradua- The severity of the tests which precede 
ton in medicine been considerably raised graduation are suggested by the fact that 
here in the last few years, and new courses in rgo1 only 69 per cent. of the fourth- 
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year class obtained degrees. The first- 
year students numbered 64, the whole at- 
tendance was 155. Adjustment to the 
new conditions is taking place as rapidly 
as could be expected.* 


In 1881 the University possessed a lit- 


tle more than 19,000 volumes. ‘These 
were housed in the second story of what 
is now the Museum building. Books 
were loaned twice a week, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at stated hours. Access 
to the shelves could be had only upon spe- 
cial request. Soon after this date, the 
library was opened every day in the week, 
Sundays excepted, though only for an 
hour or two; and this was regarded as a 
great improvement upon the previous 
management of the collection. In 1gor 
we have, including volumes not dupli- 
cates, but waiting to be shelved, not less 
than 65,000 volumes, which, with few 
reservations, are accessible to the student 
throughout the working day, or from 
8.30 A. M.to6 P. M. When the writer 
left college, the institution owned 10,000 
volumes, which were so jealously guarded 
that not one man in a class (on the aver- 
age) could say that he had ever been ad- 
mitted to the sacred hall. Seniors and 
Freshmen alike were allowed to draw 
books once a week. ‘These were passed 
out at the door of the library hall, a mova- 
ble gate blocking all admission. It was a 
strangely attractive room, nevertheless. 
O that we could have had access to its 
treasures! ‘Times—and methods—have 
changed since then. 

Among the recent additions to the re- 
sources of the University is the bequest of 
Judge Edwin Flint, of Mason City, Iowa, 
of the class of 1836, of $50,000 for the en- 
dowment of a chair in the mathematical, 
or in some technical, department. This 
became available in 1893, and the profes- 


*In this paper no attempt is made to sketch 
the development of the Medical College. Its 
‘standard has always been high, and its diploma 
is granted only after rigorous examinations. 
A few figures must suffice. In the years 1823- 
36, 116 received the degree of M. D. in course. 
After a suspension of 18 years the College was 
re-organized in 1854. Since that date 1,777 have 
been graduated in medicine, giving a total of 
1,893 M. D.’s in course. 


sorship of Mechanics and Bridge Engi- 
neering has been named for him. 

Judge William C. Belcher of San Fran- 
cisco, of the class of 1843, who died in 
1895, made the University his residuary 
legatee, the funds to be used for the in- 
crease of the Library. From this source 
$8,000 had been realized in 1900, but the 
estate 1s not yet closed. 

Professor Wm. G. T. Shedd of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, a 
graduate of 1839, and for a time professor 
in the U. V. M., bequeathed his valuable 
library of nearly 2,000 volumes to his 
Alma Mater. This has materially 
strengthened the departments of Philoso- 
phy and Theology. 

Mrs. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, 
Vt., in 1892 added to the former gifts of 
herself and husband the Lord Vernon Col- 
lection of 2,000 Casts from Antique 
Geis, the largest and most notable collec- 
tion of the kind in the United States. 
This 1s accompanied by the 12 costly tlus- 
trated folio volumes known as the Gori 
Collection, descriptive of the art treasures 
in Florence. 

General Rush C. Hawkins, of New 
York City, who never forgets his native 
State, has frequently remembered its Uni- 
versity. Recent proofs of his interest 
are the fine portrait of George P. Marsh, 
which graces the Marsh Room, and sey- 
eral rare and costly works in imperial 
folio, recently received. Two of these are 
reproductions of codices in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan; the Translatio 
Svra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti, of the 
6th century in 2 vols., and the Syro Hex- 
aplaris. Of the former, there are two 
other copies in America; of the latter 
only one. The third is one of sixty 
copies in facsimile of a liturgy of 
the 9th century, and the fourth consists of 
passages and pictures from an old vellum 
Iliad with scholia on the Odyssey, “one 
of the most béautiful books ever made.” 
Of the two last named, there are no other 
examples on this side of the Atlantic. 

[In 1898 Gen. Hawkins gave the Uni- 
versity his large collection of books and 
pamphlets relating to the Rebellion, and 
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every year since has made additions to the 
original donation. This collection is 
shelved in a separate room and now num- 
bers 1,760 volumes. 

A handsome set of the Stevens Facsim- 
iles of Manuscripts in European Archives, 
1773-83, 25 folio volumes, was the joint 
eift of the Editor, B. F. Stevens, L. H. 
D., of London, once a member of the class 
of 1857, and of four other friends of the 
University. The next year, 1899, Mr. 


Stevens presented to the Library 2,845 


purchased by the aid of a few liberal 
friends of the University. As he had all 
his life made the History and Literature 
of his native State objects of special re- 
search, his 2,600 titles comprise important 
additions to the Vermont documents pre- 
viously in the possession of the Library. 

A complete set of the Jesuit Relations 
and Allied Documents, 71 volumes, a 
work indispensable to the student of our 
early history, has been presented by a 
friend whose name is withheld. 


Tne GYMNASIUM, 


volumes in the joint name of himself and 
the heirs and descendants of the Charles 
Whittinghams, uncle and nephew, who 
for nearly a century made the name of the 
Chiswick Press famous wherever English 
books are read. ‘The Stevens-Whitting- 
hams Collection contains many rare and 
valuable volumes, and adds materially to 
our resources in English Literature. 

The same year the Library of the Hon. 
L. E. Chittenden of New York City, was 


Worthy of special mention, and matter 
of interest to every alumnus, is the excel- 
lent portrait of General Ira Allen, the 
Founder of the University, presented in 
1898 by Charles A. Hoyt, Esq., of Brook- 
lvn, N. Y., a graduate of the class of 1858. 
An exquisite miniature, supposed to have 
been painted in Paris, has been admirably 
reproduced by the Vermont artist, Thos. 
W. Wood, of Montpelier and New York 
City. 
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Two years ago John H. Converse, LL. 
D., of Philadelphia, of the class of 1861, 
endowed a chair of Commerce and Econ- 
omics, and instruction in the new depart- 
ment was begun in 1900. | 

A few additional facts and figures may 
be of interest to some. The total income 
in 1899 was $79,190, and the expenses 
$75,685. Of the income in the previous 
year, $16,861 came from 
funds, $5,637 from rents, $6,000 from the 
State, $8,130 from the Agricultural Col- 
lege Fund, $21,000 from the U. $. Gov- 
ernment (the Morrill Endowment Fund), 
and but $7,722 from students’ bills. The 
University has 83 scholarships which may 
be appropriated to cancel the tuition of 
such as need aid, but no fellowships as yet 
available. 

The buildings represent a value of over 
$500,000, without reckoning apparatus 
and other equipment. To the endow- 
ment fund was added in 1900, $64,200, 
making the total then reported $317,602. 

The whole number of graduates in arts 
and sciences to date is 1,531, of whom 


1,201 received the A. B. diploma. Among . 


these there were (in 1890) eleven college 
presidents, and sixty-four professors in 
colleges and post-graduate schocls. 
Some of the items above have been set 
down as ‘“‘news,” for the benefit of alumni 


who left us twenty years ago, and may- 
wish to know something of the changes - 


which have come upon Alma Mater in her 
later years. A few words now on the 
present attitude and aim of the institution. 

‘The recent increase in numbers has been 
largely in the departments of Applied 
Science. ‘The industrial courses attract 


many who have no taste, or have not’ 


found opportunity to fit themselves, for 
the old-time curriculum. <A greater pro- 
portion of our ambitious young men go to 
college now than thirty years ago, be- 
cause the college undertakes to prepare 
them for the responsible positions which 
they seek. The graduate of 1840 to 1860, 
e. g., was subjected to an extensive and 
remorseless drill in the higher mathemat- 
ics . under accomplished professors, but 
you would not like to trust one of them to 


permanent . 


run a disputed line, or divide a landed es- 
tate equitably among the heirs. To-day 
the man who takes his degree in engineer- 
ing knows, or should know, how to use 
his transit and level, and will lay out a 
railroad or a canal with less misgivings 
than his predecessor could (at first) meas- 
ure a field of irregular shape. 

So the chemist gains the larger part of 
his knowledge by direct acquaintance with 
the elements in the laboratory; physics, 
botany and other biological subjects are 
attacked by observing and analysing the 
objects themselves. This directness of 
method, often dispensing altogether with 
text-books, makes one’s knowledge cer- 
tain, immediate, definite; and lends to 
nearly all scientific studies a present zest 
and ever growing charm, quite unknown 
to the traditional system, which depended 
so largely on “words, words.” It is no 
wonder that the experimental method as 
applied in the natural sciences, and the 
historical method as now _ employed 
wherever the subject admits of it, have 
aroused in open and eager minds an en- 
thusiastic interest in all the facts and pro- 
cesses of nature and life. | When this 
method shall have reached the preparatory 
and lower schools, as in due time it must, 
the number will be greatly multiplied of 
those who will go to college in order to- 
know the world they live in, and the laws 
they must obey, or would aspire to control. 

But the new studies can never expel the 
old. The pure mathematics will never be 
superseded as a gymnastic for the reason- 
ing faculty, nor will the classic languages 
and literatures lose their pre-eminence as 
a humanizing discipline, fining the wits, 
and refining the feelings. "There may per- 
haps be less Greek, or no Greek at all in 
the course, and more German or Italian, 
but no groping with the microscope and 
no grinding of facts can ever make good 
the absence of linguistic and literary 


culture. 
THE END. 


Harvard has the largest faculty of all 
the colleges in America. Her instructors 


number 337. 
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The Cotillion Club is planning to give a 
german next week. 


Pres. and Mrs. Buckham spent a por- 
tion of their holidays in New York. 


Among the graduates who spent a part 
or all of their holidays 1 in Burlington are 
ifs Presbrey ’ 99, of Evanston, TIL: Abe 
R. Powell ’oo and J. W. Tobey ’ 00 of 
Harvard Law School; J. D. Allen ’93, of 
Philadelphia; C. W. Doten ’95, of Har- 
vard; George Henderson ’o1; Graton 5. 
Brand ’or and J. C. Torrey ’98, of New 
Wore. ©. B. Willard ’97 and C. H. 
Parker ’99 of Boston; George Lee ‘or. 


At this writing the outlook for a suc- 
cessful Sophomore Hop at the Masonic 
Temple on the evening of the roth, is very 
encouraging. ‘The committee has been 
working hard and a large crowd is looked 
for. Waterman’s Orchestra will furnish 
music for dancing, which will last until 2 
o'clock. A program of 25 numbers has 
been arranged, comprising I1 waltzes, 10 
two steps and five steps. ‘The committee 
consists of Clement, Sherburne, Hathorne, 
Leach and Miss Little 


The Kake Walk on Dec. 18th was a suc- 
cess artistically and financially. About 
450 people attetded, and $101.50 was net- 
ted for athletics. Peck, ’o2, and associates 
were awarded the specialty cake for the 
specialty ‘‘Rails and Wretchedness Co.,”’ 
with honorable mention to the ‘‘Darktown 
Band” and the ‘‘Last Rites of the Defunct 
Glee Club.” The cake for couples went 
to Messrs. Joyner and Beach. 
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Opening of Medical College. 
Continued from page 203. 
W. L. Kelso, New Boston, N. H. 
EK. A. Kennedy, St. Albans, Vt. 
W. W. Ker, Shepherd, Mich. 
G. L. Knapp, Shoreham, Vt. 
W. A. LaField, Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. R. Lape, Fair Haven, Vt. 
T. A. Louby, Pomfret, Conn. 
M. J. Mangan, Rutland, Vt. 
J. T. McGinnity, Shoreham, Vt. 
A. V. Mills, Boston, Mass. 
B. A. Martine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
J. L. Miner, St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 
W. H. Mitchell, Burlington, Vt. 
W. C. Mitchell, North Easton, N. Y. 
E. F. Morris, Burlington, Vt. 
C. P. Murphy, Old Town, Me. 
J. C. Murphy, Richmond, Vt. 
W. H. Rice, Burlington, Vt. 
G. A. Russell, Bristol, Vt. 
F. E. Spear, Charlotte, Vt. 
L. L. Sampson, Nicholville, N. Y. 
E. F. Sullivan, Gloucester, Mass. 
T. A. Shaughnessey, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
H. L. Taft, Burlington, Vt. 
E. A. Tobin, Northampton, Mass. 
George Walreth, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
F. W. Ward, Kennebunk, Me. 
H. L. Williamson, Bristol, Vt. 
L. J. Wright, Lewiston, Me. 
J. M. Wheeler, Burlington, Vt. 


Hlumni Potes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


73. Robert M. Catlin of this city, but 
now located in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, paid a visit to the city last week 
as the guest of A. C. Whiting, his college- 
mate. Soon after graduating from col- 
lege Mr. Catlin went west engaging in the 
profession of mining engineer, which he 
has since followed. For a time he resided 
in San Francisco, but his work kept him 
most of the time among the gold and silver 
mines of Nevada. In 1895 he went to 
South Africa where he holds the position 
of general manager of the Consolidated 
Gold Mines, one of influence and great re- 
sponsibility, which makes him a man of 
power in South Africa. The members of 
his family were with him up to the time 
of the war when their safety demanded 
their removal to Durban and finally to 
Cape Town. ‘The party left Johannes- 
burg April 24th, and arrived in New York 
in June. During the summer Mr. Catlin 
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visited Alaska in company with Senator 
J. P. Jones, and has visited various parts 
of this country. Mr. Catlin’s wife, son 
and two daughters are at present in 


3oston, and will remain in the United. 


States for a sufficient time to complete the 
voung ladies’ education. Mr. Catlin ex- 
pects to return to South Africa this month 
as conditions there are such as to warrant 
the re-opening of the vast mines which 
have been closed since October 1, 1899, on 
account of the war. Mr. Catlin character- 
ized the war as one of races and said that 
the Boers must inevitably give up. He 
left Burlington on Saturday for Boston. 


85. Hon. C. W. Waterman ’85, has 
been admitted to the law firm of Wolcott 
& Vaile of Denver, Col. The new firm 
name is Wolcott, Vaile & Waterman. This 
is one of the most prominent firm of law- 
vers in Colorado, the senior member being 
U.S. Senator Wolcott. 


‘93. Ralph A. Stewart has been re- 
cently selected by Attorney General-elect 
terbert Parker of Massachusetts to be 


his second assistant attorney general, and 


Did It Pay? 


In 1898 C. H. Waddell insured Dr. 8S. HW. 
Rogers, tJ. Vt. ‘04, Med., for $1,00). Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Rogers died of typhoid ‘fever 
within two weeks after paying his second 
premium. His estate was the richer ty 
$1,000. Did it pay? 


RETNA LIFE INSURANGE GOMPARY 


NORTH, Manager. 
Cc. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 


110 Church St 


WH INSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


Set 
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has accepted the office which carries with 
it a salary of $4,500 a year. } 

Mr. Stewart is a member of the law 
firm of Taft, Morgan & Stewart of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and although but a little 
over thirty years old, has achieved a con- 
siderable reputation in the Worcester 
County Bar. He is now Worcester coun- 
sel for the Boston & Albany railroad, the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
company, and also three street railway 
companies. 

93. John M. Evans ’93 is now chief 
inspector of the steel work on the big East 
River bridge now building in New York 
city. 

‘94. W. H. Cambridge, master of St. 
Mark’s School of Southboro, Mass., was 
recently in town. 

‘96. D.1L,. Parker is now Division En- 
gineer on the Michigan Central Railway, 
with headquarters at Niles, Mich. He has 
charge of the division between Niles and 
Chicago. 

I.x-’97. ~ Harlow F. Hyde has an art 
criticism in the October number of the 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on > 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massackusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


 ¢ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


“Brush and Pencil.” Mr. Hyde is devot- 
ing the greater part of the time to writing 
for the publishers and papers of Chicago, 
where he lives. 


‘oo. A letter has been received from 
J. B. Kirkpatrick ’o00, who has been in 
the Philippines as teacher for the past 
year. He is at present located on the 
island of Tagal. ‘The letter speaks very 
encouragingly of the results of the efforts 
of the educational commission and ex- 


WARNING:--Don’t pay 10c for 
SS ieee OrGARS,; even if 
they are worthit. The price 
Lee Oro Tor’ coc. 


ier WOOD, 


Seremcvurcn. and Bank Sts, 
Pietine ton, .Vt.. 


Nothing 

is quite perfect, 
but 

there’s always 
a Best, 


Bad 


In presenting the 
Walk-Over line 
to the shoe-buyers 
of the University 
we believe 

that we are 
offering the 


BEST SHOES’ in the WORLD 
FOR THE PRICES. 
Styles are Right, 
Materials are Right, 
Prices are Right. 


All kinds of leather, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Frank B. Boynton. 


presses the belief that in a few years the 
intellectual status of the inhabitants will 
be marvellously bettered. 


‘o1. James Tyndall, who is teaching 
in Old Mystic, Connecticut, visited college 
during his Christmas vacation. 


or. Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, 2d U. 
S. cavalry, now stationed at Hamilton 
Barracks, Matanzas, Cuba, is temporarily 
squadron adjutant of the first squadron 
of that regiment. 


Joseph T. Stearns, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


BURLINGTON, VT. 7 CITY HALL. 


Chas. W. Straight, W. L. Thwaits, 
DoD: S. D. D.Si 
DENTISTS. 
9-52 Door No. 4, Over 
Hours: > §-5 Burlington Savings Bank, 
7-8.30 Burlington, Vt. 


time is Moneu 
tO MOST all 
mankind. 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
right here, and we guarantee 
if you. buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
them in all the most up-to- 


date styles. 


MOSLEY & BIGELOW, 
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LARGEST AND BEST PRIVATE INSTITUTION IN VERMONT. 


DRILL REGULATIONS with interpretations 
by Lieut. John T. French, Jr, 4tieete eee 
Recorder of the Tactical Board. Price 50 cents, 
sent by mail, prepaid. Bound in leather, $1.00. 


DRILL REGULATION S without interpretations 

Infantry, Bristol board, 30c.; Infantry, y leather, 
75e; Cavalry, leather, $1.00 Artillery, leather, $1.00. 

U. S. Army Regulationsand Articles of War,Gov- 
ernn.ent edition, $1.50; Hospital Corps, U. S. A., 
cloth, 50c; leather, 75c; Firing Regulations for 
Small Arms, government edition, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY—Bound in Bristol 
board, 25c; bound in leather; 50c. ° 

NEW MANUAL OF ARTS—Adapted to Spring- 
field rifle, caliber .45 andto the magazine rifle, cal- 
iber .30. Bound in Bristo board, uniform with drill 
regulations, price 10c. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
93-101 NASSAU ST., Cor. FULTON, NEW YORK. 
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NEW EDITION 
Webster’s 
International 

Dictionary 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions 


Prepared under the direct supervision of 
W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large 
corps of competent specialists and editors. 


Rich Bindings. 
5000 Illustrations. 2364 Pages. 


"The International was first issued in 1890, 
succeeding the ** Unabridged.” The New Edition 
of the International was issued in October, 1900. 

Get the latest and the best. 


Fine Candies. 


Hot and Cold Drinks, 


Ice Cream, 
101 Church Street.A7y 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses leading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy ; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy ; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Daen. 


MENTION THE CYNIC WHEN ANSWERING ADS 


: We also publish 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
with Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. 
‘* First class in quality, second class in size.” 
NicHoLtas Murray Butter. 


. Specimen pages, etc. of both books 
sent on application, 


G. G6 C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER'’S 


‘ATIONAL, 
DICTIONARY 
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GYMNASIUM NOW OPEN. 


Bulk of the Apparatus Here and Students 
Now Allowed the Use of the Floor— 
Class Work Later. 


The gymnasium is now open for exer- 
cise to any student who has paid his fee 
and secured the required costume, al- 
though class work will not begin for at 
least two weeks. A large part of the ap- 
paratus has arrived and been put in posi- 
tion. The apparatus now in place con- 
sists of six chest weights, 100 pairs of 
dumb bells, mats, a horse and a buck, par- 
allel bars and basket ball equipment. The 
remainder of the apparatus, consisting 
of a Moline platform for the punching. 
bag,10o0 prs.Indian clubs,10o single sticks 
and 24 pairs of foils, window screens and 
the anthropometric apparatus,for physical 
measurements, is on the way. Within 
two weeks the Narragansett Machine Co. 
of Providence, which is furnishing all the 
equipment, will begin work on the bowl- 
ing alleys and the running track. This 
work will take about three weeks. The 
Fairbanks Scale Co. has donated an elab- 
orate scale for the measurement of weight 
and height and as soon as the remainder 
of the authropometric apparatus arrives 
physical examinations and measurements 
will be begun. 

The details of the schedule of classes 
have not been completed. The work, 
however, will be three hours a week and 
seniors as well as underclassmen will be 
obliged to take the work, at least until 
warm weather. Seniors will be drilled 
in fencing, juniors with single _ sticks, 
sophomores with dumb bells and freshmen 
with Indian clubs. When once well 
started this will furnish a _ systematic 
course of exercise extending over four 
years. In the meantime, seniors and 
juniors will be allowed to take the drills 


with either of the underclasses in addition 
to their regular work. 

The floor has been marked out for 
basket ball with the regulation area, 3,500 
square feet, 80x4334 feet. Movable 
baskets have been provided. Basket ball 
practice can begin at any time. 

The locker room has been furnished 
with benches. 

Director Cloudman is in his office in 
the gymnasium practically all the time 
daily from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


The Oldest Alumnus. 


The oldest graduate, known to be now 
living, if we reckon by the year of grad- 
uation, is George H. Peck, of the class 
of 1837, now residing in El Monte, Los 
Angeles County, California. But if we 
reckon by the year of birth, the oldest 
alamnus is to be found in the class of 1839, 
William P. Pierson, E'sq., of Onorga, III. 
Mr. Peck was born March 4, 1819; Mr. 
Pierson, December 8, 1811. Although a 
nonogenarian, his photograph, taken on 
the goth anniversary of his birth, indi- 
cates an erect body, an alert mind, and a 
good degree of physical vigor. On the 
one side he derives his descent from rector 
Abraham Pierson, the first president of 
Yale College; on the other, from Capt. 
Asa Buell, a revolutionary soldier. In 
1895 he published, anonymously, a little 
book with the title, “How to Promote 
Health from Youth to Old Age.’ He 
attributes his long life and good health 
to a careful following of the rules laid 
down in that tract. His interest in Alma 
Mater and in the movements of the present 
day, political, agricultural, educational, 
social, seems to be as keen as ever. He 
is evidently one of the few who grow gray, 
but do not grow old. 

Mr. Pierson is the alumnus who erected 
the monument to President James Marsh, 
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which stands on the south wall of the 
College Chapel. 


Rew Base Ball Captain. 


Kinlock (Med. *03) has been elected 
base ball captain vice Robinson ‘02 who 
has left college. 


Dairy School. 


The Eleventh Annual Session of the 
Dairy School opened on January 13, and 
will continue until February 8. The stu- 


dents in attendance number 51, as follows: 


Guy Bancroft, Calais, Vt. 

C. K. Beebe, West Rupert, Vt. 

Jno. D. Blake, Jr., Derry, N. H. 
DN. Buek, Fairfax; Vt.; 

Jno. J. Campbell, Stowe, Vt. 
Horatio T. Chase, East }'letcher, Vt. 
A. S. Chaffee, Richford, Vt. 

W. J. Clarke, Benson, Vt. 

C. H. Comstock, Corinth, Vt. 

Mrs. C. H. Comstock, Corinth, Vt. 
M. J. Crowley, South Burlington, Vt. 
H. J. Cummings, Brushton, N. Y. 
Harry H. Davidson, Albany, Vt. 

C. G. Doyle, Waterbury, Vt. 

H. S. Dunton, Franklin, Vt. 

F. B. Dutton, woodstock, Vt. 

Cc. F. Eddy, Waitsfield, Vt. 

John Ely, Rutland, Vt. 

Davia Erwin, West Berkshire, Vt. 
Odell Estes, Lincoln, Vt. 

H. W. Gage, Cream Hill, Vt. 

Fred E. Gilfillan East Burke, Vt. 
Robert E. Greene, So. Randolph, Vt. 
Carl W. Heflin, North Pomfret, Vt. 
A. E. Hoadley, S. Woodstock, Vt. 
Leonard W. Hovey, East St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Fred Hutchinson, Johnson, Vt. 
Charles Jakway, West Haven, Vt. 
M. L. Kendall, Fairlee, Vt. 

Jno. W. Kimball, Sharon, Vt. 

James Linton, Wolcott, Vt. 

J. A. McCaffrey, Albany, Vt. 

Mark E. Marrs, Waterbury Centre, Vt. 
FF. B. Miles, Middlesex, Vt. 

F. B. Nelson, W. Salisbury, Vt. 
Bees. Orr: ‘Rupert? vi 

E. W. Parent, Brandon, Vt. 

W. B. Pratt, Franklin, Vt. 

Olla R. Quimby, Randolph, Vt. 
Ernest O. Roy, West Barnet, Vt. 
Lottie E. Roy, West Barnet, Vt. 
David E. Ryan, Orwell, Vt. 

Amos W. Samson, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
O. D. Samson, Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
W. H. Seymour, St. Albans, Vt. 

Cc. N. Southard, Fairfax, Vt. 
Thomas Smith, West Glover, Vt. 
Bert C. Stearns, East Johnson, Vt. 
Clarence Stygles, Morrisville, Vt. 

P. S. Utridge, Hebron, N. Y., 

A. C. Wells, Bakersfield, Vt. 


Medical College. 


The first year class of the Medical Col- . 
lege now numbers 69, five more than last 
year. ‘The following new students have 


entered since the last issue of the Cynic: 
Charles A. Davis, Berne, N. Y. 
J.D. Smith, Jay, N.Y. 
J. H. Hayes, Salem, N. Y. 
R. L. Mitchell, Charleston, Me. 
Roy W. Tyler, Burlington, Vt. 


The Debating Club. 


On Thursday, January 16, the Debat- 
ing Club held a spirited debate on the 
question, “Resolved, that the policy of ex- 
cluding the Chinese from the U. S$. should 
be maintained.’ ‘The leaders for the af- 
firmative were Peck ’o2 and Ruland ’o5; 
for the negative, Donahue ’o2 and Ward 
‘°o5. ‘The affirmative won the debate. The 
club elected the following officers for the 
next term: Pres., Rich ’02; Vice-Pres., 
Auld ’02; Sec’y, O. B. Gilbert ’03; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, W. R. Farrington ’03 
and Pomeroy ’04. ‘The officers are mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee e1- 
officio. 5 

The next meeting will be held on Feb. 

3, and the following program executed: 
Question: “Resolved, that representa- 
tion in the Vermont Legislature should be 
based on population.” Leaders on af- 
firmative, Harvey ’02 and Sault ’os; 
negative, H. J. Adams ’03 and Eddy ’o5. 
Mr. Andrews, Eaton ’03 and Emerson ’04 
will act as board of judges. I. L. Rich 
will be chairman of the meeting. 


Sophomore Hop. 


On Friday evening, January 10, the 
fourth annual Sophomore Hop was held 
in the Masonic ‘Temple hall, attended by 
about 35 couples. Music was furnished 
by three pieces of Waterman’s orchestra 
and Mrs. Hodges. ‘The dance order com- 
prised 25 dances besides a number of 
extras. The reception committee con- 
sisted of Prof. and Mrs. Freedman and 
Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Allen. The hop 
committee was as follows: Clement, 
Hathorne, Leach, Sherburne, Miss 
Little. 2 
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A Trustee of the University. 


Robert Jackson Kimball, of the Board 
of ‘Trustees, who has endowed a scholar- 
ship in the University and made a hand- 
some subscription towards the gymna- 
sium building, is building a library for his 
native town of Randolph. Mr. Kimball 
sails with his family for a six months’ 
tour in Europe on the 30th of the present 
month, but has arranged for the comple- 
tion of the building during his absence, 
and expects to be present at the dedication 
early in the autumn. 


Cotillion Club Dance. 


The Cotillion Club gave a cotillion 
and dance at the Masonic Temple hall on 
Tuesday evening. About 30 couples at- 
tended. The dancing continued until 
2 oclock. Larchar ’o2 led the cotillion. 
The club and their guests were received 
by Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Allen and Prof. 
and Mrs. Howes. ‘The ushers were 
Latchnan., 02, VYalker ‘o2, Auld ’o2, 
Wright ‘03, Worthen ’03. Music was 
furnished by the Messrs. Waterman and 
Mrs. Hodges. 


Student Volunteers. 


_ The Fourth International Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement will 
meet in Toronto, Canada, February 26 to 
March 2. ‘The previous conventions were 
held at Cleveland in 1891, in Detroit in 
1894, and in Cleveland in 1898, and were 
the largest meetings of students ever held. 
The last one was attended by over 2,200 
delegates. Students will be sent as del- 
egates from the institutions of higher 
learning from all sections of the United 
States and Canada and it is probable that 
500 institutions will be thus represented. 
Those in attendance will also include pro- 
fessors, national leaders of young people's 
organizations, returned missionaries, rep- 
resentatives of Foreign Mission Boards, 
and editors of religious papers. 


<o 


The program will consist of addresses 
during the morning and evening sessions, 
and section meetings for the consideration 
of missions from the standpoint of phases 
of work, the different missionary lands 
and of the denominations which are rep- 
resented. The addresses which will be 
given will deal with the obligation of pro- 
moting the missionary enterprise, the 
means which are essential to its success 
and its relation to the students of this con- 
tinent. 

As the citizens of ‘Toronto will enter- 
tain the delegates to the number of 2,500, 
the only necessary cost of attendance will 
be the traveling expenses. Reduced rates 
have been granted by the railways. 

The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, which calls this conven- 
tion, is one of the most remarkable enter- 
prises of students the world has seen. It 
was started in 1886 when at the first 
Northfield Student Conference 100 stu- 
dents expressed their desire and purpose 
to become foreign missionaries. ‘The call 
to missions was taken the following year 
by two Princeton students to the colleges 
of the country. Two years later the 
movement was definitely organized. As 
a result of its work several thousand cap- 
able college men and women have been 
led to form the purpose to spend their 
lives on the mission field, 1,800 have al- 
ready, been sent out. by the regular mis- 
sionary boards, while similar movements 
have been inaugurated in Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
South Africa, Australia and other coun- 
AES: 

A Joint Convention Committee has 
been appointed from the college Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A., as follows: Y. M. 
C. A., Emerson ’04, Webster ’04 and 
Wheeler ’04; Y. M. C. A., (Med. Dept. ) 
Richardson ’03; Y. W. C. A., Miss 
Rustedt.. Inquiries concerning the con- 
vention, entertainment, rates to ‘Toronto, 
etc., should be made of the members of 
this committee. Advices received from 
different points in the State indicate that 
Vermont institutions in which the associ- 
ation exists, will be well represented. 
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N account of the mid-year exami- 

nation period the next number of 
the Cynic will be postponed one week and 
will appear on February 15. 


N extended discussion of the recent 
foot-ball 
sible in this number of the Cynic. We 


investigation is impos- 
sincerely hope that the faculty and the stu- 
dent conference committee will be able to 
reach a satisfactory understanding in the 
matter. 


FE, print to-day a letter from the 
treasurer of the Athletic Associa- 
tion on the ‘‘sweater question.” The 
Cynic has already expressed its views on 


the subject and is unwilling to continue 


We can trust 
the Advisory Board to give due considera- 
tion to all sides of the question and to sat- 
isfactorilv settle the matter. 


the discussion further. 


N the bulletin board the other day we 

chanced to see posted in a prominent 
place, a peremptory demand that some 
unknown person immediately return a 
notice of a local dancing assembly which 
had previously been posted on the board, 
but had evidently disappeared. We fail 
to see the propriety of either the original 
notice or the later one having any place 
whatever on the student bulletin board, 
particularly in the central position occu- 
pied by them, which is supposed to be re- 
served for official notices of student or- 
The etiquette of the bulletin 


board has been outraged this year—official 


ganizations. 


notices have been obliged to take back seats 
and when a student has been searching for 
club, class or college announcements, he 
has, as a rule, been unable to find anything 
on the central portion of the board except 
glaring notices of uniforms for sale, books 
for sale, bankrupt shoe sales, board at 25 
cents a meal and dancing classes. 


HE, Athletic Banquet held last winter 

was a signal success and its estab- 
lishment as an annual custom was then, 
and is now, we believe, considered very 
desirable. The occasion served the pur- 
poses of bringing out from all sides va- 
rious views and free discussion on ath- 
letic topics, general and particular, of help- 
ing to promote a better understanding 
among and closer union of the alumni, 
the faculty and the undergraduates, and 


of calling out a great deal of spirit and 


—. 


 —_™ 
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affording a royal good time to all con- 
cerned. Unfortunately certain difficul- 
ties in financiering the affair this year have 
been encountered by the committee. An 
informal supper at the gymnasium, they 
report, could be arranged at a small ex- 
pense, and the various teams could be en- 
tertained without loss. Unfortunately 
here the gymnasium committee has an- 
nounced its disinclination to remove the 
ban against smoking in the building. This 
interdict, if not removed, will effectually 
bar the possibility of a successful affair in 
the gymnasium. The only other safe 
alternative, we are told, is a banquet at 
some local hotel at which every “guest,” 
including the teams, will be obliged to pay 
the cost price of the dinner. It is a pity 
that such half-hearted support was mani- 
fested at the college meeting as to make 
it seem inadvisable to charge a small extra 
fee for the tickets sufficient to ensure the 
entertainment of the members of the 
teams at no cost to themselves. However, 
rather than have the project abandoned 
we feel that even the members of the 
teams will favor carrying the affair 
through on the only sound financial basis 
Oh, for one hour 
com- 


apparently possible. 
of an accommodating gymnasium 
mittee, a full athletic treasury or a money- 
ed and open handed student body! 


FE, are glad to see that a number of 
organizations such as the Univer- 

sity Democratic Club, and others have at 
last elected officers for the year, but the 
occurrence of the elections at such a time 
suggests the invidious thought that per- 
haps the clubs have not organized so much 
for the purpose of doing something worth 


while, as of securing club pages in the 
Ariel, with long fat lists of officers and 
members. ‘This may be a mistaken idea 
—we trust it is—but the coincidence of 
this extraordinary and rather delayed ac- 
tivity with the closing up of the Ariel 
forms, is so marked that even the most 
praiseworthy organization would be 
thrown under suspicion. 

This slur has been cast on various or- 
ganizations in the past, some of which, 
as the Histrionic Devilings, have mended 
their ways and done something to justify 
their existence and others like the Press 
Club have candidly acknowledged their 
own uselessness and allowed even their 
empty names and roll of officers to fade 
away. 

It is from no partisan spirit that we 
suggest to the Democratic Club that, by 
the action of its rival, the Republican 
Club, in electing very early in the year, 
a similar long list of officials, including 
that time worn fiction of an executive com- 
mittee, the latter, at least escaped the sus- 
picious coincidence we have noted. Of 
course there is still time for the rivals, if 
their 


they mean business, to marshal 


forces for the spring elections. 


A Letter. 
To the Editor of the Cynic: 

For two reasons I consider the giving 
of sweaters at the end of the season as 
wrong in principle and bad in practice. 
First, and of the less importance, I con- 
sider it poor policy from a financial stand- 
point of view to expend the money of the 
Association in gifts to the members of the 
team at the close of the season or at any 
other time. Sweaters to be of real value 
to a foot-ball team should be given out at 
the opening of the season to be used to 
protect the men before the games, during 
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the intermissions and in going to and. 


from the field. Given at the end of the 
season they are either in some sense pay 
for services or gifts. 
me to my second reason for objecting to 
the custom, and that is, that had we money 
enough and to spare, with no debts, I 


should still object to the custom of paying, 


or inducing men to play on any college 
team with the promise of a sweater at 
the close of the season, or of anything 
else of financial value. The spending 
of Association money at the close of a 
season for things of no possible use dur- 
ing that season, nor necessarily during 
any other season, 1s wrong in principle. 

The team should be supplied at the be- 
gunmg of the season with all necessary 
“harness, and all the desirable outfit that 
we can afford, and this “harness”? should 
be the property of the Association to be 
used as long as fit for use and then re- 
placed by the Association. 
lieve that when a man graduates or leaves 
the team after having played a season or 
more, he should have something as a me- 
mento, something that he has used on the 
field and that has memories and associa- 
tions connected with it, which he can look 
at in after years with pride and recall his 
old days on the team. ‘Therefore, I think 
that he should be allowed to keep his 
sweater, as being perhaps the most appro- 
priate piece of harness for this purpose. 
Headgears, nose guards, canvas _ suits, 
jerseys, shoes, foot-balls, etc., etc., should 
be turned into the Association for future 
use; they are not private property. A 
man should play, not for a sweater nor 
even for a “V” but for the honor of his 
college. The college grants him the right 
to wear a “V” under certain conditions, 
and he should be proud indeed when he 
has fulfilled those conditions and earned 
that right. I should be sorry to think 
that any man would refuse to become a 
candidate for a team a second season be- 
cause he thought he would not be paid for 
his services with a new sweater. If that 
is the spirit of any man on any team I do 
not believe that he will be a loss to that 
team. But lam sure no such spirit exists, 


And this brings — 


Also, I be-- 


Why, the greater honor is not in the new 
sweater but in the o/d one! How many 
new sweaters do you think I would take 
for my old one, faded though it is, which 
was given me in my sophomore year and 
served me in all my athletic work during 
the rest of my academic course and the 
one year in the Medical Department dur- 
ing which I played ball? 

Under the present arrangement there 
will not be one member of the team who 
has not a good sweater to wear around 
college if he wishes to. 

Mr. Robbins, in his recent letter to the 
Cynic, speaks of “rewarding” the men on 
the team with sweaters which they have 
“earned.” ‘This is quite the view that I 
object to. If the men have earned, and 
receive, reward or pay for athletic ser- 
vices, they at once become professionals. 

The men earn our gratitude and under 
our rule, the right to wear the “V,” but 
they earn nothing else. So let us all, 
graduate and undergraduate, turn in and 
help our teams, winning or losing, find- 
ing no fault, if only the men exhibit the 
true sportsmanlike spirit, and give the 
best that is in them of strength, skill and 
science for the honor of our Alma Mater. 
The reward for such service is the almost 
unbounded admiration, love, and praise of 
student and alumnus alike. 

LYMAN ALLEN ’93, 
Treas. U. V. M. Ath. Ass'n. 

Jan. 21, 1902. 


Che Lounger. 


The Lounger recently took advan- 
tage of a privilege that the “powers that 
be” so graciously extend to all, and at- 
tended Senior Oratory. Under the in- 
fluence of some eloquent sentences (or 
perhaps of a desire to take a nap) he in- 
dulged in a day dream and allowed his 
thoughts to wander here and there, wher- 
ever the tramp instinct led them. The 
Lounger suddenly found himself in a con- 
dition of affairs so strange that he knew 
that he must have entered another world. 
The scene—the chapel—was the same, 
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the faces of those present were familiar, 
but in place of the poor senior on the ros- 
trum trying to deliver his “oration” as 
quickly as possible and at the same time 
desirous of winning an appointment at 
Commencement, instead of the crowd of 
students busily studying away the hour 
they must stay there, were a dignified, 
earnest student speaking out his own 
thoughts about some interesting question 
concerning modern life, and a gathering 
of college men who came because they 
wished to and, listening attentively to the 
speaker, used their brains to think of some- 
thing beyond their prescribed — studies. 
Just then the Lounger realized that he was 
dreaming and came back to life as it 1s. 
The senior was just closing with, “This 
evidence proves the infinity of the infin- 
ite.’ Well, perhaps it did. Not know- 
ing the exact nature of the proof, the 
Lounger was compelled to let the question 
pass. He was glad, however, that the in- 
fluence of the debating club had radiated 
fromthemeeting room sufficient to make 
a senior oration deal with some proofs. 


The Lounger was wondering the other 
day whether his examinations were going 
to be troublesome. He came to the con- 
clusion that the best thing for him to do 
was to quit lounging and to brush the dust 
from his books, preparatory to his semi- 
annual grind. Verily, it is hard to grind 
—hbut if one does not, thinks the Lounger, 
something almost as unpleasant as the bill 
for blue books will overtake him. So off 
with collar and cuffs, into the old 
sweater, and now for three weeks of work. 


CHARLES W. WATERMAN ’8s. 


A Young Son of Vermont who Stands in 
the Front Rank of His Profession. 


The early life of Charles W. Waterman 
was attended by the viscissitudes that 
have frequently attended the youth of 
those who have gone forth from the old 
Green Mountain State to help make, and 
to add to the lustre of, the history of other 


states,—viscissitudes that, reacting upon 
an old New England stock, find mature 
expression in granite firmness and 
strength of character and in that clearness 
and breadth of vision, logical compre- 
hension and mastery of the problems of 
modern business and social life attribu- 
table, in part, to early environment, Pu- 
ritan ancestry and self-reliance, born of 
an early comprehension of the truth that 
one must be the architect of his own 
fortunes. 

Born in Waitsfield, Vt., in November, 
1861, up to the age of seventeen Mr. 
Waterman's opportunities for education 
were such as were afforded by the district 
and village schools of Vermont of thirty 
years ago,—meagre enough, in good 
faith, and yet stimulative enough to a 
mind that saw beyond the circle of 
hills that formed the rough horizon of his 
boyhood home to awaken an earnest de- 
sire to lay a broad foundation for the su- 
perstructure of coming years,—‘“The 
Castles in Spain’ and instincts, rather 
than premonitions, of manhood. 

' A brief term of twenty weeks at the 
St.Johnsbury Academy,managed,as to the 
momentous financial problems involved, 
in such manner as only he who has mas- 
tered them can say, completed his prepara- 
tion for college and, with the youthful 
courage that is blind to all obstacles, he 
entered the University of Vermont in the 
fall of 188o. 

The succeeding five years were not less 
arduous than those that had gone before. 
but, as the obstacles arose, the vision of 
his course beyond became more clearly 


outlined and his purposes — became 
more definitely and firmly fixed. 
There were deviations and _ delays. 


He had to stop and step aside and 
take up other pursuits, and_ solve 
over and over again the ever recurrent 
financial problem. 

It required five years to complete the 
four years’ college course and, in these 
five years, he did ten years work but, 
when they were finished, he was, in intel- 
lectual attainment and experience, equip- 
ped to meet all the exigencies of his fur- 
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ther preparation for the profession he 
had decided upon. 

Mr. Waterman was not a plodder in his 
student days. His object was much more 
comprehensive than class standing or col- 
legiate honors. He did not need to plod. 
The things that he cared for,that appealed 
to his 1 
amongst his ideals and in his perspective, 
he grasped promptly and in detail, and in 
their logical sequence. Academic attain- 


intellectuality, that found place. 


He has not grown away from them or be- 
yond them, and he is to them the same 
old half-serious, half-cynical, wholly lov- 
able, friend of his student days. 
Experience acquired during his univer- 
sity course enabled Mr. Waterman to step 
at once into fairly lucrative employment 
in the school room, and he spent his first 
year after graduation in teaching in New 
London, .Connecticut, and the two suc- 
ceeding years as Principal of the High 


CHARLES W. 


ments appealed to him simply as a means 
and not an end,—a means compatible with 
the enjoyment of the varied pleasures of 
scholastic life and the experiences which, 
rather than the midnight vigils, the alum- 
nus gladly recalls in after vears, and com- 
patible, too, with the formation of warm, 
lifelong friendships and attachments. His 
friends of those days are still his friends. 


WATERMAN, ’85. : 


School at Fort Dodge, Iowa. During 
this time he still kept up the performance 
of a double task and, in addition to his 
really arduous duties as principal of a 
large school, he found time to continue his 
studies, now directed more exclusively to 
his ultimate object,—the law. 

In the fall of 1888, he entered the law 
department of the University of Michigan 


a 
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and graduated therefrom in June, 1889. 
In the following August, with the same 
lack of hesitancy that has characterized all 
that he has done, and that still character- 
izes him as a legal practitioner and man 
of affairs, he came to Denver and secured 
footing at once in the office of prominent 
Denver attorneys, and in the following 
April, (1891), became associated with the 
firm of Wolcott & Vaile, one of the most 
prominent in the West, the senior member 
of which brilliantly represented the State 
of Colorado in the U. S. Senate for years, 
and whose reputation as an orator, lawyer, 
statesman and man of affairs of national 
importance is national in its scope, and 
whose junior member is one of the most 
talented advocates and profound jurists 
that the Western country has produced. 

Associated with such men, possessed of 
boundless courage, actuated by the high- 
_ est motives and loftiest ambition, spurred 
on in his chosen work by the keen compe- 
tition and rivalry of the brightest and 
shrewdest minds in his profession in the 
West, it is not strange that Mr. Water- 
man’s rise in his profession was rapid, or 
that he is to-day a co-partner in the firm 
that he entered ten years ago almost as a 
student, or that he has earned and ac- 
quired a foremost place in his profession 
and a recognition both within and without 
his profession that would be considered 
ample reward for the diligence of a life- 
time. Bone 

Mr. Waterman was married in 1890 to 
Miss Anna Cook of Burlington, his 
old University town, and the attachment 
of his school days has developed into a 
beautiful home and fireside whose presid- 
ing genius is as charming to friends, both 
old and new, as is the genial -hospitality 
of the busy advocate. 

Mr. Waterman, though often invited to 
turn his attention and abilities to the field 
of politics, where his grasp of public ques- 
tions and interests, his distinguished abil- 
ity as an orator, and his unquestioned rep- 
utation for absolute probity and disinter- 
ested devotion to the public welfare must 
have won for him the recognition and suc- 
cess that have attended his career as a 


lawyer, has constantly eschewed this field, 
always so alluring to a man of brilliant 
ability and distinguished attainment, and 
has consistently refused to be drawn aside 
from his profession or to permit his at- 
tention to be diverted from its despotic re- 
quirements. 

As a lawyer, and only as such has Mr. 
Waterman sought distinction, he occupies 
an enviable position at the bar of his 
adopted State. He is broad in the broad- 
est sense of the term, with such breadth 
as enables the few who possess it to grasp 
all the details, perplexities and technicali- 
ties of a perplexing and technical profes- 
sion without sacrificing to detail and tech- 
nicality the wider range of vision so es- 
sential to the grasp of the large and com- 
plex problems incident to it. He com- 
mands the respect of Bar and Bench and 
the unbounded confidence and esteem of 
his business associates and clients and of 
his professional adversaries. He invari- 
ably wages fair, open-handed battle, takes 
the blows that come his way as he takes 


his successes, with a_ smile; thrusts 
diigm patties Twith the. ‘skill of a 
consummate swordsman and, how- 
ever fierce the attack or wunex- 


pected the blow, is always on his feet, 
keen, alert and ready to take advantage of 
the slightest opening offered by his adver- 
saries. 

While still a young man in the profes- 
sion he is both respected and feared by 
his professional associates,—respected. for 
his erudition, his candor, earnestness, in- 
tegrity and fearlessness; for his grasp of 
the scope and perplexing and technical de- 
tail of a legal proposition; for the force 
and perspicuity with which he unfolds and 
presents it and the keen incisiveness with 
which he divests it of all obscurity and un- 
certainty; for the magnetic and persuas- 
ive force with which he marshals his ar- 
ray of legal precedent and material fact 
for bench and jury, and for the logical 
and conclusive order in which he arranges 
and presents them; he is feared because 
of a just apprehension that he may know 
his adversaries’ case and the law in sup- 
port or in derogation of it better than his 
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adversaries; because his espousal of a 
cause signifies his conviction of its justice 
from a moral standpoint and its strength 
from a legal standpoint; because of his 
ability to strip from a legal proposition 
all its cunningly devised disguises and to 
exhibit it in all its naked strength or weak- 
ness, and to penetrate the acts and aspects 
and armor of men and find, disclose and 
take advantage of their inherent, however 
well concealed,weaknesses ; because of his 
ability to clothe his thoughts in simple 
garments of white, to electrify them, to 
array them in line of battle, to charge with 
them straight from the centre with all the 
force of sturdy, vigorous, fearless man- 
hood, with an eye always on the alert to 
discover the slightest weakness in the hos- 
tile array of law or fact. 

Withal, Mr. Waterman is as affable 
and kindly and approachable as in his 
school days, and as earnest, frank, sincere, 
and generous in his friendships as then. 
He has accompliched much in few years 
and has earned all that he has won. His 
friends and professional associates are 
readiest of all to give him his desert of 
praise, and, if the past may be accepted 
as an earnest of his future, his alma mater 
in years to come will have still greater 
cause to be proud of this one of her sons, 
whom those of his old and new friends 
who know him best esteem most. 


Eo Mea RE: 


YY. mM. @. A. Notes. 


Rev. George Y. Bliss ’89, pastor of St. 
Paul's church,’ spoke at the” Y.7M: @ 
A. meeting of January 14th. 


A union meeting of the Christian As- 
sociations of the college was held last 
Tuesday evening, in the interest of the 
forthcoming: convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 


By vote of the Cabinet of the Associa- 
tion, Sunday, Feb. 16, will be observed 
as a Day of Prayer. An invitation has 
been extended to the Rev. C. O. Judkins 
of Montpelier, to make the principal ad- 


dress on that occasion. Mr. Judkins will 
be pleasantly remembered as last year’s 
lecturer on “Old New England in New 
America.” 


Work in the Medical College has open- 
ed favorably, with the organization of two 
Bible classes, one under the leadership of 
Richardson ‘03, the other under that of 
Spear 03. 


ABOUT GOLLECE. 


Tis wd. 


Marsh, ex-'02, has returned to 
college. | 


The Military Hop committee will give 
a “Valentine Hop” on February 11. 


Seniors expecting to receive degrees in 
June must. remove all conditions at mid- 
year. 


The seventh annual winter meet of the 
Vermont Botanical Club is in session in 
the Science Building, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week. 


The Junior Class have elected the fol- 
lowing Junior Promenade Committee: 
Shipman, chairman, Miss Abraham, 
Budd, Dodge, Bowen and Smith. 


On Monday the 13th, Prof. le gave 
a talk on the equipment and work of the 
New York botanical gardens and the bo- 
tanical department of Columbia Univer- 


sity, illustrated by stereopticon views. 


At a college meeting last week the Ath- 
letic Banquet Committee reported a num- 
ber of difficulties in carrying out any one 


of the various plans for the ‘affair, and at > 


their suggestion the matter was put 
over until after mid-year. 


Oe 
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The T. C. A. Circle has elected the fol- 
lowing officers ; Pres., Miss Helen G. Clark ; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. Robbins; Sec’y, Mrs. 
Bristol; Treas., W. W. Gilbert; T. C. 
A. correspondent, Miss Alice Durfee; 
Ex. Com., Robinson, Robbins, Miss Bes- 
sie Durfee. 


The Democratic Club have elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year as_ follows: 
Pres., Beckley ’02; Vice-Pres., Burbank’03 ; 
Secy, O'Halloran; Treas., Patterson ‘04; 
Ex. Com., Wilson 03, Smith ’o2, Putnam 
’02, Bowen ’03, Young ’03. Prof. 
Barrows was elected an honorary member 
of the club. 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Electrical Society: Pres., H. P. 
Hudson ’02; Vice-Pres., W. H. Tenney 
03; ‘Sec. and Treas., G. G. Morse ’o2; 
Ex. Com., Lamb ’o2, Hutchinson ’o3, 
Carpenter ’04; Program Com., Prof. 
Freedman, Welch ’02, Rice ’02. ‘The 
club elected Profs. Ayer, Butterfield and 
Barrows as honorary members. 


The Conference Committee has been in- 
structed to confer with the faculty in the 
matter of the recent foot-ball investiga- 
tion. This action was taken at a college 
meeting last Wednesday. The meeting 
also postponed the question of an athletic 
banquet but recommended that the affair 
be given in the gymnasium if the sanc- 
tion of the committee could be secured 
and the anti-smoking rule waived. 


Hlumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


‘42. Hon. John A. Kasson, formerly 
U. S. Minister to Austria, and special Ein- 
voy to Germany, is now the Special Com- 
missioner of the U. S. for negotiating 
Reciprocity Treaties with foreign govern- 
ments. He enjoys the unique distinction 
of declining to receive his salary for a 
considerable time on the ground that the 
treaties he had procured from several gov- 


ernments were not ratified by the U. S. 
Senate. 


‘81. Eugene Noble Foss, who was ad- 
mitted A. B. with his class at the last 
Commencement, has recently been chosen 
a Director of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway of New York, one of the heaviest 
and most powerful corporations of that 
city. 

88. Rev. Edward T. Fairbanks, hon- 
orary of 1888, who has for 28 years been 
pastor of the South Church of St. Johns- 
bury, has resigned his pastorate, and after 
June tst will be librarian of the Atheneum 
of that place, an institution founded and 
endowed by Horace Fairbanks, formerly 
governor of the State. 


‘98. The December number of “The 
‘rade Press” of Chicago, contains an ar- 
ticle by M. C. Robbins ‘98 on “The Space 
Club,” an organization recently founded 
by a number of Chicago’s advertising rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Robbins is the presi- 
dent of the club. 


‘98. Miss Annie M. MacDonald and 
William Barry Leavens ‘98, were mar- 
ried on Saturday, December 28th, in St. 
Thomas’ Church, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, by the Rev. Dr. Dunfield. Mr. and 


_ Mrs. Leavens will make their home in 


Newark, N. J. 


98. We clip the following from The 
Churchman, January 11, 1902: “Mr. 
Robert C. Wilson of Bethel, a student at 
the General Theological Seminary, has, 
with the Bishop’s permission, offered him- 
self for the China mission, and has been 
accepted both by Bishop Graves and bv 
the Board of Managers. Mr. Wilson wil! 
be ordained deacon by Bishop Hall at 
Trinity, and in the early autumn will go 
to China.” = Mr. Wilson while in Ver- 
mont was an active participant in college 
affairs and had a considerable reputation 
at tennis and other athletic sports. 


‘or. E. W. Lawrence ’or of Rutland, 
was in town this week. 


‘or. A. H. Grout ’or of Derby, has 
been about college recently. 
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College World. 


L. D. Varney ’02, captain of the Dart- 
mouth base ball team and T. V. Uniac 
‘o4, also a base ball player, have been 
suspended by the Dartmouth athletic 
council for professionalism. ‘The men 
were charged with playing at Potsdam, 
last summer, in the New York State 
League. 


On account of his interest in the 
French educational system, President 
Harper of the University of Chicago has 
been decorated by President Loubet with 
the French Order of the Legion of Honor. 


The ninth annual chess-tournament be- 
tween Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
Columbia was played in New York City 
on December 26, 27, and 28, and resulted 
in a victory for Yale. 


Dr. George E. Fellows, of the depart- 
ment of History in Chicago University, 
has been elected president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


The University of Chicago received a 
Christmas gift of $1,000,000 from John 
D. Rockefeller. They are building a new 
gymnasium which will cost $210,000. 


An exchange gives a list of the seven 
richest colleges in America with their en- 
dowments, as follows: Girard, $15,250,- 
000; Leland Stanford, Jr., $13,500,000; 
Harvard, $10,000,000; Columbia, $9,- 
500,000; Cornell, $8,000,000; Chicago, 
$6,500,000; Yale, $4,000,000. 


Plans are being made for the rebuilding 
and extension of the West Point Military 
Academy. 


The University of Chicago is to estab- 
lish an annex at Paris. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty men en- 
tered the preliminary debates at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan this year. 


The University of Michigan will meet 
Pennsylvania in debate on March 7th. 
The question is, “Resolved that a system 
of compulsory voting should be adopted 
in the United States.” 


Did It Pay? 
In 1898 C. H. Waddell insured Dr. S. H. 
Rogers, U. Vt. 04, Med., for $1,000. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Rogers died of typhoid fever 
within two weeks after paying his second 
premium. His estate was the richer by 
$1,000. Did it pay? 


RETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


G F. NORTEL. Manager. 
C. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 


110 Church St. 


WH INSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DR. G. FE. PARTRIDGE, 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1486 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


The gross receipts of the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin game amounted to $15,385. 


Yale has recently received a $420,000 
eift. 


William C. Whitney gave $25,000 to 
the Yale bi-centennial fund. 


Harvard recently defeated Brown in a 
checker match held at Cambridge. 


The Yale foot-ball field is valued at 
$7 5,000. 


The annual debate between Williams 
and Wesleyan, November 8, was won by 
Williams. The subject was, “Resolved, 
that the inter-oceanic canal, if constructed, 
should be under the exclusive military 
and political control of the United States.”’ 
Williams had the negative. 


Yale’s foot-ball receipts this year 


amounted to $75,000. 

In all the universities of France there 
are no papers, no glee clubs, no fraternt- 
ties, no athletics and no commencement 
exercises. 


The students of Columbia expressed 
their appreciation of the work done by 
their foot-ball captain, William R. Mor- 
ley, this season, by presenting him with a 
large loving cup. Small gold foot-balls 
were presented to the ten other members 
of the team. 


The first foot-ball game played in the 
United States took place in 1776 between 
Yale and Harvard. 


Only one out of 33 students at Harvard 
makes Phi Beta Kappa. 


It is stated that Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Yale and Princeton have never had a sin- 
ele fatal accident happen to any of their 
foot-ball players. 


ONE WOMAN. 


I brought to her my wealth, and fame, and 
place— 
The things I valued but for her sweet sake— 
And proffered all. She turned away her face, 
Nor me nor aught of all my gifts would take. 


I came an outcast, stripped of wealth and fame, 
Ere tempting fortune in far, foreign lands. 
Expecting but a last farewell I came, 
And lo! she ran to me with outstretched 
hands! —Hx. 


Nothing 

is quite perfect, 
but 

there’s always 
a Best, 


5D Poad 


In presenting the 
Walk-Over line 
to the shoe-buyers 
of the University 
we believe 

that we are 
offering the 


BEST SHOES in the WORLD 
FOR THE PRICES. 
Styles are Right, 


Materials are Right, 
Prices are Right. 


All kinds of leather, 
$3.50 and $4.00. 


Frank B. Boynton. 


Time is Moneu 
tO MOST all 
mankind. 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
right here, and we guarantee 
if you buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
them in all the most up-to- 


date styles. 


MOSLEY & BIGELOW. 


THEY APPRECIATE 


COLLEGE TRADE 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Greek letter fraternities have decided 
to hold their conventions at Chicago dur- 
ing the Olympic games and to aid the 
celebration by every means in their power. 
On account of the evident interest of col- 
lege men in the 1904 carnival the Inter- 
national Olympian Games _ Association 
extended an invitation to the Greek fra- 
ternities and at a meeting held at Chicago 
favorable resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. The following fraternities 


WARNING:--Don’t pay 10c for 
“* TROPHY?!) CiGARD, 
they are worthit. 
LS }OGlOTEO ME OlesoCs 


even if 
The price 


ieee WOODY 


Gor. Church and Bank Sts, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Kents 
Fine Candies. 


Me Hot and Cold Drinks, 
Ice Cream, 
101 Church Street.A’y 


— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses Jeading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy ; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy ; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plansof admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Daen. 


MENTION THE CYNIC 


were represented: Sigma Chi, Delta 
Kappa Epsilon, Psi Upsilon, Alpha Tau 


Omega, Theta Delta Chi,>Zeta~ Psi, 
Chi Psi, Sigma Nu, appaeeemias 
Chi “Phi, Phi Delta ‘Theta, Beta 


Theta Pi, Sigma Phi; ¥Kappameeipna, 
Kappa Alpha (southern), Delta Upsilon, 
Phi Kappa Psi, Phi Kappa Sigma, Delta 
Tau Delta, Phi Gamma Delta and Delta 
Psi. 


Joseph T. Stearns, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


BURLINGTON, VT. 7 CITY HALL. 


Chas. W. Straight, W. L. celeb 
DENTISTS. 
9-J2 Door No. 4, Over 
Hours: } 3-5 Burlington Savings Bank, 
7-8.30 Burlington, Vt. - 


“CERESOTA” FLOUR 
MAKES 
PRIZE 
BREAD. 

NORTHERN 

) SUPPLY CO. 

\\| BURLINGTON, VT., 

Wl Miller’s Agents. 


DRILL REGULATIONS with interpretations 
by Lieut. John T. French,, Jre4the aces on, 
Recorder of the Tactical Board. Price 50 cents, 
sent by mail, prepaid. Bound in leather, $1.00. 


DRILL REGULATION S without interpretations 

Infantry, Bristol board, 30c.; Infantry, leather, 
75c; Cavalry, leather, $1.00 Artillery, leather, $1.00. 

U. S. Army Regulationsand Articles of War,Gov- 
ernn.ent edition, $1.50; Hospital Corps, U. S. A., 
cloth, 50c; leather, 75c; Firing Regulations for 
Small Arms, government edition, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY—Bound in Bristol 
board, 25c; bound in leather, 50c. 

NEW MANUAL OF ARTS—Adapted to Spring- 
field rifle, caliber .45 andto the magazine rifle, cal- 
iber .30. Bound in Bristo board, uniform with drill 
regulations, price 10c. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
93-101 NASSAU ST., Cor. FULTON, NEW YORK. 
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GYMNASIUM AND TRACK. 


Communication from Instructor Cloud- 
man on the Subject. 


I wish to outline a little of the gymna- 
sium work which I propose to give dur- 
ing this half-year. Also I wish to put be- 
fore the student body a few propositions 
for them to take action upon. 

Each class will have a drill which will 
take up about one-half of the hour. The 
freshmen have Indian clubs, sophomores 
dumb-bells, juniors single sticks, and sen- 
iors fencing. These drills can be done 
to music and should an indoor exhibition 
be given the drills presented by a selected 
squad from each class would be a leading 
feattire. 

After the drill work given by the class 
-as a whole, the class will be divided into 
squads. Each squad will have work as- 
signed which will vary from day to day. 
For example, squad one will hurdle, squad 
two, high jump, etc., and at the next ex- 
ercise the squads will change work. 

This squad work is for the good of a 
future track team. It is a shame that 
with the wealth of material at U. V. M. 
that no track team represents her in any 
inter-collegiate athletic association. 

I propose that we have an indoor inter- 
class meet in gymnasium about the mid- 
dle or last of April. This will be a 
source of amusement as well as profit. 
The preparation for the meet will make 
the hours in class work pass more pleas- 
antly. 

The cinders from the University fires 
are being collected and distributed along 
side of the tennis courts. As soon as the 
snow leaves a short cinder path will be 
constructed. This will give opportunity 
for outdoor training. ‘Then in the early 
part of June we can hold another inter- 
class contest out of doors, 


All this work will bring out the best 
athletes and next year a team can be sent 
to the N. EF. I. C. A. A. games at Wor- 
Cester. 

In order to accomplish anything in the 
way of athletics, it 1s very necessary that 
the whole student body take hold and 
every man give his best assistance. 

H. H. CLoupMAN. 


Gymnasium Work. 


Regular gymnasium work has begun 
with the following schedule : 


Seniors, /’uwesdays and Thursdays, 5-6 P. M. 
Juniors, Mondays, Wednesdays and F'ri- 
days, 5-6 P. M. 
Sophomores, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, 4-5 P. M. 
Freshmen, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, 4-5 P. M. 


Saturdays, 9.30-10.20 A. M. 


The apparatus has arrived and work is 
going forward on the bowling alleys and 
the running track. The individual exam- 
inations are being held and pending their 
completion every student is supposed to 
be taking the regular work. 

A system of absences will be used by 
which an absence if excused may be made 
up and the student's rank, which will de- 
pend upon his attendance, will not there- 
fore be impaired. 

Medical students who are candidates 
for athletic teams are admitted to the 
privileges of the gymnasium. 


The College Play. 


Mr. Ernest Elton, the well known New 
York stage manager, who has coached the 
dramatics at the University for two years 
past, arrived in town the 14th to take 
charge of the rehearsals for “She Stoops 
to Conquer.’’ He will remain here a week 
or ten days. A temporary cast has been 
selected for the play, but every place is 
open to competition for all who wish to 
try for parts, Of last year’s cast, Grout, 
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Corry, Aiken, Martin, Robinson have left 
college, and Peck, Donahue and Marsh 
are unable to take part owing to other 


work. ‘This leaves considerable competi-. 


tion possible to fill the gaps. The tem- 
porary cast is as follows: lLarchar, 
Wright, Auld, Williams ’o2, Shipman, 
O’Halloran, Barker, Joyner, Mulheron, 
Macrae, Bassett ’04, Bean ,o2, Hubbard 
’o2, Stearns, Gulick, Percival, Pease, 
Clement, Burrows, Wheeler ’04, Darling 


’ 


03. 


Sketch of Captain Kinlock. 


Raymond A. Kinlock, the new base ball 
captain, was born in Troy, N. Y. He 
fitted for college at the Troy High School, 
where he played bal! for four years. While 
in the High School he played 2d base and 
center field. Kinlock entered the Medi- 
cal Department in ’oo, and during the base 
ball season of ’oo was substitute on the 
Varsity. During the next season, Kin- 
lock played left field on the Varsity, was in 
every game and is to be congratulated on 
his high fielding average. Kinlock is a 
careful student, and a man of sterling 
worth and will command the respect and 
esteem of every student. 


Base Ball Coach Here. 


W. C. Hazelton, late first baseman on 
the Tufts college base ball team, and now 
playing in the National League, arrived 
last Tuesday to coach the base ball team. 
He will be here for about eight weeks. 
Regular cage work of two hours a day 
has begun and will continue until out- 
door practice becomes possible. 

Cage work for the candidates for the 
team began last Thursday. About 35 men 
reported to Coach Hazelton and Capt. 
Kinlock for practice. 

The outlook for a good team to repre- 
sent Vermont on the diamond is excep- 
tionally bright. 

Mr. Hazelton, the coach, is probably 
the best known college player in the coun- 
try. He will remain with the 
team till about the middle of April 


after which he will join the St. Louis 
National League club. 

Dr. Courtney of this city will probably 
have charge of the team after Mr. Haz- 
elton leaves. 

Under the direction of two able men as 
Dr. Courtney and Mr. Hazelton, the men 
feel assured that this year’s team will 
have able coaching and should bring glory 
to the green and gold. 


Rulings Concerning Absences, 


The following changes in the rules con- 
cerning absences were made by the faculty 
on February 8th: 


Rule 6. (Addition) Each student is required 
to keep account of his absences. Hereafter no 
notice of limit reached will be sent. Students 
must present excuse for each absence in excess 
of limit. 

Rule 7. (Change) * * * Probation in one 
study is probation in all studies. * * * 

Rule 8. (Change) A student, who after being 
placed on probation, incurs further unexcused 
absences from required exercises in any study, 
will be suspended on vote of the absence com- 
mittee for a period of not less than ten days. 


* * 

On account of these changes the faculty 
has removed from probation all those 
whose probation was voted by the absence 
committee during the first half. 


Day of Prayer. 


Sunday, February 16th, will be ob- 
served as a Day of Prayer by the Christian 
Association of the University. Rev. C. 
O. Judkins of Montpelier, will speak in © 
the College Chapel at 3 o'clock, and will 
be available for personal interviews imme- 
diately after the service, in case any stu- 
dents wish to meet him. 


Deaths Among the Alumni. 


‘68. Albert Dana Tenney died at his 
home on North Main street, St. Albans, » 
on the evening of January 27, after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Tenney was born in Franklin, 
Vt., March 18, 1844. His mother dying 
while he.was yet of tender years, he went 
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to St. Albans, where he was brought up 
in the family of his uncle, J. J. Deavitt. 
He fitted for college under J. S. D. Tay- 
lor of the class of 1840, and entered the 
University in the class of 1868. After 
graduation he entered Columbia Law 
School from which he was graduated in 
May, 1870. He was admitted to the New 
York bar in May and to the Vermont bar 
in September, 1871. From 1883 to 1890 
he was engaged in insurance business at 
Evansville, Ind., returning to St. Albans 
in 1888, when he married Miss Frances 
Almira Dutcher. Mr. and Mrs. Tenney re- 
sided for a time in Evansville, but the 
climate not agreeing with Mrs. Tenney’s 
health, they returned to St. Albans in 
1890. Mr. Tenney there engaged in the 
insurance business with S. S. Watson, and 
later with James McDonald whose part- 
ner he became. In 1894 Mr. Tenney was 
obliged to give up his business because of 
the failure of his health. He received a 
paralytic shock in the next year from 
which ke never recovered although he was 
able to be out at times. Mr. Tenney was 
a popular man and a member of the fam- 
ous Ransom guards. He was at one time 
Adjutant of the Vermont National Guard 
and later held the rank of Major by which 
title he was generally known. He is sur- 
vived by a wife and daughter. 


Ex.-77. Dr. Charles Frederick Lewis 
died in Danvers, Mass., Monday night, 
Feb. 3, after an illness of nearly two years. 
His funeral was held at his birthplace on 
South Union street, in this city, on Feb. 
7th, Rev. Gerald H. Beard officiating. The 
interment took place at Lake View cem- 
etery. 

Chas. F. Lewis was born Sept. 11, 1855, 
the son of the late Dr. James Lewis 
of the medical class of 1867, and Abigail 
(Mason) Lewis. He entered the Univer- 
sity with the class of ’77, studying chem- 
istry for two years. He afterwards took 
a partial course, leaving college in 1877. 
Afterwards he studied dentistry in Phila- 
delphia and was for several years associ- 


ated with his father in practice in Burling- 
ton. In 1889 he went to London and es- 
tablished himself at Upper Norwood, 
where he met with much success. On 
March 8, 1890, he married Mary Marvin 
of Boston, and returned to Burlington for 
a brief visit once or twice after that time. 
About two years ago his health began to 
fail and he came to this country in August 
1900, for treatment at a sanitarium in 
Danvers, Mass. He is survived by a 
wife and one brother, Dr. Frank N. 
Lewis of New York city. 


Alumni Meetings. 


The Tenth Annual Banquet of the New 
York Alumni Association was held last 
night (the 14th) at the University Club. 
To-night the Washington Association 
holds its fourth annual banquet at the 
Shoreham. President Buckham is at- 
tending the meetings of both these asso- 
ciations. - Joel B. Erhardt ’64 is the pres- 
ident of the New York association and 
John A. Kasson ’45 president of the 
Washington alumni. 


Debating Club. 


The Debating Club met Thursday even- 
ing to discuss the question, “Resolved, 
that representation in the Vermont legis- 
lature should be based on population.”’ 
Leaders, affirmative, (Gold), Harvey and 


Sault; negative, (Green), Adams and 
Eddy. The debate was won by the 
negative. 


The judges were Mr. Andrews, J. H. 
Eaton and R. D. H. Emerson. 


Military Hop. 


A Military Hop was given last Tuesday 
night at the gymnasium. About 45 
couples attended. Five pieces of Water- 
man’s orchestra furnished music. The re- 
ception committee consisted of Prof. and 
Mrs.Freedman and Prof. and Mrs. Eaton, 
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BURLINGTON, VT., FEB. 15, 1902, 


HE faculty has published some addi- 

tions and changes to the rules govern 
ing absences. These new rulings, al- 
though they seem at first glance to be 
more stringent, are in fact scarcely more 
than provisions enabling former rules to 
be carried out. The former rules while 
they theoretically limited the number of 
excused absences allowed in each course 
left a loophole by which each man could 
practically take twice the allowance of 
cuts by taking advantage of the fact that 
he could not be put on probation until he 
had received a “Limit Notice.” The rules 
now make such student liable to probation 
without notice when his allowance has 
been taken and to suspension on further 
overcutting. In other words, the week’s 


leeway on cuts formerly possible while the 
“Timit Notice’ was reaching the delin- 
quent can no longer be availed of by the 
systematic ‘cutters’ always on the lookout 
for technical flaws. ‘The new rule that 
“probation in one study is probation in 
all studies” cuts off the one extra cut 
formerly allowed in other subjects when 
probation was incurred in one study. 


FE, have tried our best to reconcile 

the policy of the gymnasium com- 

mittee in regard to the use of the new 
building for social purposes with the re- 
marks anent the gymnasium made by the 
resident at the opening of the college 
year, in which its value to the college for 
social purposes was incidentally dwelt 
Its value in this way thus far has 
seemingly been restricted to organizations 


upon. 


having no connection or no immediate 
connection with the institution. We have 
tried to believe that the rules and regula- 
tions issued are only such restrictions as 
are necessary to the proper care of the 
building and not aimed to prevent the stu- 
dents from bringing to the campus such 
affairs as college dinners and _ college 
dances which have heretofore been held 
about town. Such affairs are preemi- 
nently social affairs and could hardly fail 
to be regarded as within the meaning of 
the expression “for social purposes.” 

But we can hardly say that the com- 
mittee’s policy as yet has evidenced any 
decided desire on their part to further 
such use of the gymnasium. In fact the 
results point decidedly to the contrary, 
for the possibility of holding any success- 
ful affairs of the varieties named have 
been almost entirely eliminated by the 
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- gymnasium committee by such rules as “no 
smoking,’ “Friday nights only,” “lights 
out at 12 oclock.”’ 
left, we are glad to say, the possibility 
of holding another species of social af- 
fairs in the gymnasium, that is, mass meet- 
ings of the students, and unless we are 
forestalled by a rule prohibiting cheering 
within the sacred precincts, we look to see 
some good rousing mass meetings at the 


There is still 


gymnasium when the base ball season 
opens. - | 


FE, hope to see a lively competition 

for the places on the cast of “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 
college play has always been an honor 


Participation in the 
keenly sought for. This year, owing to 
the small number of the old men left, 
there is ample opportunity for new men 
to compete and secure recognition. 


HE basket ball season of 1902 seems 
doomed to be a failure. It is the 

fault of no one, but is due to several com- 
binations of circumstances. The man- 
ager, early in the fall arranged a very 
creditable 
gymnasium would be ready for practice 
at the close of the foot-ball season. ‘Two 
trips were arranged, one in December, 
another in January. But as it was not 
possible to practice in the gymnasium, the 
team was 
were necessarily cancelled. A third trip 
was arranged for the latter part of Feb- 
ruary and it is probable that this trip will 
be cancelled. ‘The captain elected at the 
close of last season is not in college and 


schedule, expecting that the 


undeveloped and these trips 


it is urged that the manager has been 
negligent in causing the election of a cap- 


tain and arranging for varsity practice. 
Much available material is out practicing, 
but it is without, and sadly in need of, a 
It seems too bad that basket 
ball, inaugurated only last season, should 
fail, when even now, with organized ef- 


captain. 


fort, it might succeed. Ee 


A Letter. 
Editor of the Cynic: 


Since so much has been said in regard 
to the sweater controversy, during the past 
few issues, it may not be entirely out of 
place if the view taken by some of the 
members of the varsity foot-ball team, in 
regard to this matter, is brought forward 
at this time. 

At the beginning of the season we came 
back to Burlington with the purpose and 
desire to do all in our power to uphold the 
athletic standing of the University. Each 
afternoon found us out on the field prac- 
ticing and preparing for the season’s work 
and when the student body was called 
upon for financial aid we, almost to a man, 
handed in our subscription with the rest. 

At the beginning of the year, as is cus- 
tomary at such times, we gathered in one 
of the college buildings where our man- 
ager, treasurer and others talked to us 
about the work of the team for the coming 
season and they also expounded the 
aims and policy of the management. 

Nothing was said about any change 
being made from the time honored cus- 
toms, and every man went out expecting 
and with the understanding that such cus- 
toms would not be changed. 

Well, the season finally closed and we 
were again summoned before the manage- 
ment where we were told that it had 
been decided that only a_ favored 
few should receive any token of apprecia- 
tion whatever from the college for 
whose interests we had been working. 

Now we may be accused of being selfish 
by some, but let it be understood that we 
do not regret the efforts we put forth to 
maintain the athletic standing of the Uni- 
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versity. We do regret, however, that the 
management should see fit to withhold 
from the members of the team the knowl- 
edge of such a radical change from the 
customs of former years as has been lately 
introduced, after the foot-ball season 1s 
closed. 

If this change had been made known at 
the beginning of the year we would now 
have no cause for complaint and the sea- 
son would have closed with good feeling 
prevailing on all sides. 


LUTHER D. BECKLEY, ’02. 


Cynic Verse. 


MY MUSE. 


Ah, Clio, thou art more to me 
Than all thy sisters eight; 
For on thy tender offices 
Depends, alas, my fate. 


I ery not to Astronomy: 

*Tis strange I never long 
For Tragedy and Poetry, 
Or yet the Dance or Song. 


I laugh at all thy sisters fair, 
And treat them as a joke; 

But the sacred muse of History 
Is one I must needs invoke. 


CONFESSION. 


Only an outstretched hand when skies are dark- 
ening, 
A friendly grasp to give when sad the day; 
Only to warn some tempted soul who, harkening 
To sin’s enticements, misses the upward way. 


Wayfarer but to be with earth’s wayfarers, 
To share with them the noonday toil and heat, 
Comrade to life’s hard-handed burden-bearers 
With them heir to the joy of work complete. 


Humbly to stand in Thy appointed places, 
Gladly to serve him whom Thou givest me— 
lather, the grace I covet that effaces 
The whole of self and leaves mankind and Thee. 
D. ’99. 


PHANTASIKES. 


I thought the sunbeams glinted fair; 

All flower-scented throbbed the air; 

And birds rang out their merry tune, 

For all aglow was glorious June. 

But no; the snow falls thick and fast, 

And fierce and icy blows the blast, 
And I was only dreaming. 


I thought that you were with me, sweet, 

This grand old earth moved on complete; 

We were so happy, you and IJ; 

What matter if the world went by? 

-But in the kirk-yard now you rest, 

Your quiet hands upon your breast; 
And, oh, I am only dreaming. 


“Ah, will peace never come again?” — 
My heart cries out with maddening pain, 
And then I live those happier years, 
And sadly smile through a mist of tears, 
You are waiting for me beyond the blue, 
And I long, oh, I long to be with you, 

And then I shall cease my dreaming. 

H. R. B. (Med. ’04). 


Che Lounger. 


Exams are over, also the skating. How 
closely pain and pleasure are mingled in 
our lives at times. The period of remin- 
iscence is past. We are two weeks older; 
some of us are a half year farther from 
graduation than we were two weeks ago, | 
and a large number of blue books have 
been entirely ruined by ink stains. - It was 
indeed a trial to the Lounger to lose so 
much of the fine skating on the lake for 
the sake of reading up his lecture notes a 
bit. He has resolved not to let it happen 
again. ‘The only way to avoid trouble is 
to begin now to plug for finals in June— 
in June?—We never have skating in June. 
Farewell, books. See you again next 
summer. 


It was not until recently that the Loun- 
ger understood the meaning of the word | 
unity, as it seems at times to be under- 
stood here. Our college orators use the 
word a great deal, when they get excited 
over the outlook for base ball, and this 
has led the Lounger to investigate its 
meaning. Unity means oneness being de- 
rived from the Latin wnus meaning one, 
or, in a word, it means every man for him- 
self. | When we speak of the student 
body working in unity we mean that we 
are striving to advance the best interest of 
the college by looking out for the personal 
needs of its individual members. It is 
easy to follow the inner arguments of 
some students that in order to have a good 
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financial backing for athletics, each man 
must be in a good financial condition; 
therefore, it is best for each man to keep 
his own money in his own pocket. The 
best way to do that is to stay away from 
all college meetings, or plead poverty 
when the collector comes around. 

On our State seal there is the picture of 
a pine tree, a cow, and three sheaves of 
wheat, while below are the words, ‘‘Free- 
dom and Unity.” The significance of 
this seal to the mind of the Lounger is 
something like this: The cow is not tied 
to the tree, but is free to roam about at 
will, hence the word freedom. By unity 
we mean that the cow is alone and is free 
to devour those three sheaves of wheat 
without sharing them with any other cow. 
A case similar to this might be observed 
just before an exam when some altruistic 
student goes to the library and draws out 
all the available reading matter on some 
subject, dear to the hearts of others as 
well as himself, at the same time modestly 
carrying off, under his sweater, a few vol- 
umes from the reserved shelves. But let’s 
dismiss this subject lest we annoy some 
who hold different opinions. 


Hi Little Story. 


Once upon a time there dwelt a beauti- 
ful maiden in a lofty tower. And the whole 
countryside was filled with her fame, for 
she was very beautiful, and none might 
look upon her without longing to possess 
her for his own. ‘The tower, also, was a 
goodly tower. Now each of those who 
desired the maiden for a bride besieged 
the castle in his own way, and these were 
many, so that there came to be always a 
coming and going about the tower, and a 
clash of arms and the sound of voices. 

And one there was who came with 
haughty mien, and followed by long lines 
of slaves, all carrying bags full of most 
precious things, which they empted before 
the tower. But the maiden was looking 
at the distant mountains and saw not this 
shining heap, or, if she saw, she heeded 
not. And there was one who chanted 


great thoughts which he could express in 
music as none other could. All the peo- 
ple listened to him in wonder, and mar- 
veled greatly when the maiden paid no 
heed to him. 

some were there who had done great 
feats of arms, who had slain many in 
battle, mayhap when fighting for some 
holy cause. And many there were who 
hammered at the gates with pleadings, and 
with boasts. As fast as some wouid go 
away others would come. 

But all this time the maiden was watch- 
ing the mountaintops, or the blue sky; and 
there was a wondrous soft light in her 
eyes. And, if she ever turned her eyes 
to the throng below, she smiled and looked 
again toward the distant horizon. So 
there came to be a saying in that land 
that the maiden would always live in the 
tower, and never turn her attention to any 
of those about her. 

But one day one came quietly forward 
who had dwelt near all this time, and, 
from constant looking on the maiden, his 
longing was grown most eager and pas- 
sionate. His face glowed, and in his eyes 
was a purpose so firm, and a feeling so 
intense that all the people looked at him 
in wonder. ‘To the gate of the tower he 
went, and spake but three words, in no 
loud tone; but, lo! the maiden heard, 
and arose, and came down, and unbarred 
the gate, and laid her hand in his. 

Then there was great rejoicing in thac 
land, and ever afterward was told the 
beauty of the maiden’s fair face, when she 
heard his voice, and laid her hand in his. 

D, 


The Doctor’s Strategy. 


The dance to be given at the out-post had 
wakened the little village as had noth- 
ing else that summer. In the first place, 
the military cotillions were always suc- 
cesses; there were always plenty of men 
to go around, and the floor was the best 
for dancing in the town. And there was 
so little in the way of excitement in those 
Cuban towns, that knew nothing of parks 
and lakes, and long drives, reaching far 
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into the country. There were sugar cane 
swamps instead of lakes, and thick jungles 
in place of parks, and as for drives there 
were none, of any sort. It was a “‘howl- 
ing wilderness” the States-raised brides 
wrote home, and only in the garrison 
towns was life worth living. 

But the jolly little Arab families, who 
lived their brief season in Officers’ Row, 
quite ready to pack and obey the 
marching orders at a moment’s notice, 
gave the disconsolate brides their philoso- 
phy and brightened the passing hour as 
best they could. 

So the cotillion was announced by the 
hospitable military folk and _ delightful 
was the excitement in consequence. But 
in affairs of society and state, be thé mat- 
ter great or small, creeps the undercurrent 
of human interests, and in the atmosphere 
of pleasurable excitement comes the burn- 
ing incense of keen anticipation conflicting 
with the miasmatic vapor of bitterness and 
envy. For, at the cotillion, the new so- 
cial lion, Charles Atents, the sugar specu- 
lator, was expected to be present and 
debutantes and dowagers regarded him 
with special and most favorable interest. 

Then the dance was to be given jointly 
by the major’s wife and the social leader 
of the little town, Senora Alma; and 
Senorita Alma had in her set a bete noir 
—the daughter of a physician. And the 
doctor’s daughter was not invited. Why? 
asked the little garrison town. ‘Then it 
raised its eyebrows and smiled. Senorita 
Alma was handsome in her Junoesque 
commanding way. But the gentle daugh- 
ter of hardworking Dr.Canant had a win- 
some beauty all her own and a soft and 
sweet graciousness that all the Alma jew- 
els could not outshine. 

‘So the fair Alma left you out, my 
daughter, O my daughter?” laughed the 
doctor that night, as he stamped into the 
house and nodded toward the window 
where the garrison lights could be seen all 
flickering. 

“Cut dead, dad, dear!’’ smiled his 
daughter. “And I would have enjoyed it 
SO.n 

“See what it is to inherit your father’s 


fatal beauty!’ said the grizzled physician, 
solemnly, pinching her rosy ear. “You 
see, even the dazzling Alma fears you 
when the new lion roars. And this is 
the night that Atents is to be undone.” 

“You brazenly vain man!” replied Miss 
Canant. 

She bent low over the little kettle that 
was bubbling fussily over the alcohol 
flame and something glittered in the light 
of the fire—something that trembled a 
moment on the dark eyelashes, then was 
swept hastily away as she turned smilingly 
to the doctor. 

“Tea or toddy, dad? Get into your slip- 
pers and smoking jacket and be comfy. 
I’m starved.” 

She did not eat much, however, though 
she broke up some muffins and cakes on 
her plate and built forts with the crumbs. 
But her father seemed serenely indifferent 
to her lack of appetite and enjoyed his 
supper with absolute content. 

“Some more preserves, Ina. And I'll 
take another muffin, my dear. Saw Atents 
to-day. Fine fellow.” 

ge Sas 

Miss Canant hastily buttered a piece of 
muffin, then absently propped it in one 
corner of the crumb fortification. Then 
she prodded it with a tooth-pick. 

“Says he expects to go to the States 
in a few weeks.” 

eh OS te 

Miss Canant did not seem in a conver- 
sational mood. The doctor glanced at 
her from under his bushy eyebrows and 
reached for another muffin. His daugh- 
ter was laboriously planting  flagstaffs, 
made of tooth-picks, around her crumb 
fort. 

“Yes, said the doctor briskly; “Have 
an idea he is thinking of marrying. 
Something he said to me led me to infer 
that he was. Lucky woman, whoever gets 
him. He’s pretty clean-cut, all told.” 

py ea 

Miss Canant was certainly not loqua- 
cious. 

Dr. Canant stared thoughtfully at the 
logs in the fire-place a moment, then asked 
for another cup of tea. 
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The tea was poured out in profound si- 
lence and was sugared four times. The 
doctor did not take any sugar at all in his 
tea but he made no protest and swallowed 
the mixture heroically, only making a 
slight grimance as it went down. 

“There, the gate clicked,’ he remarked 
presently. 

“Oh, dad, some one after you. And I 
did want you home with us to-night. It 
seems sO—so—” 

Ina had risen to her feet, with a look of 
dismay on her face. 

A firm step sounded on the porch and 
the knocker rat-a-tat-tated gently. The 
doctor paused with one foot in a slipper, 
then smiled and settled himself in his fav- 
orite chair with the last Clintic. <A rich, 
rather lazy voice was following his daugh- 
ter into the little parlor across the hall. 

“Sincerely hope I’m not intruding, Miss 
Ina. A man is such a lonely beggar ina 
hotel, and I thought you might take pity 
on me.”’ 

His hostess’ dark eyes were shining with 
wonderment and——undeniably—pleasure, 
as they rested on his strong face and six 
foot one of hearty manhood. ‘Then she 
smiled. 

“T hardly think your condition hope- 
lessly pitiable!’ she said, laughing a little. 
“I thought you were going to the cotil- 
lion.’ Mr. Atents drew back the cur- 
tains and glanced at the garrison lights. 
Then he walked over to her chair and 
drawing an ottoman near, he sat down 
and gently drew her two hands into his. 

“I was going—to see you,’ he said, 
with grave earnestness. ‘“Then I learned 
from the doctor that you were to be home. 
And—I came here. I think you know 
why. Will you give yourself to me, dear? 
I am so lonely and I want you so.” 

The doctor came in after a little and 
suggested that he had nutmegs and lemon 
and the kettle was boiling, and if Ina 
could think of something else he might fix 
up something. 

And when his daughter kissed him with 
sudden and grave intensity and ran away 
to get the “‘something”’ needful, he turned 
_ to Atents, who wrung both his hands hard 


and promised he would only take her 
North three months of the year. ‘Then 
the doctor’s rugged face lighted up. 
And when Ina came back and was gath- 
ered promptly into Atent’s arms, the doc- 
tor glanced out at the garrison lights and 
with great care and solemnity—closed one 
eye. Me. 


Che Experiences of a Zo=ed. 


The bell rang and there was a clatter 
of feet on the walks. It was the hour 
for Rhetoric. A bevy of girls, of which 
l was one, entered the large and hand- 
some building where the recitation was 
to be held, and grouped our way up the 
dark stairs. ‘The halls were so dim that 
we could scarcely see a step in front of 
us, and as we came from the bright sun- 
light of out-doors, the interior wore a 
midnight hue. Upon reaching the class- 
room, we took our seats, and awaited the 
opening of the lesson. Meanwhile the 
masculine portion of the class beguiled 
the time by chanting college songs, shout- 
ing greetings to one another, and wrest- 
ling in the aisles. At last the lesson be- 


gan. 


“Now, gentlemen, we will resume our 
lecture,’ said the professor. 

Whereupon we girls gave a sigh of re- 
lief, knowing he did not mean us; and 
we cheerfully opened our History and 
German books, and became absorbed in 
their pages. The hour drifted slowly by, 
enlivened by occasional explosive giggles 
from the boys, and the cheerful hissing of 
steam, which was fast transforming the 
room into a magnified bake-oven. ‘The 
professor put various questions to the rep- 
resentatives of the sterner sex, totally 
ignoring the feminine portion of the class. 
Heat being conducive to slumber, several 
of the “gentlemen” took short naps, from 
which they were rudely awakened by the 
summons of the professor. I had opened 
my Roman history, and was pursuing the 
fate of the republic through its pages, as 
well as the simmering condition of my 
brain would allow. At last one of the 
girls touched my arm. 
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“He's almost through,” she gasped. 

I roused myself from the fate of An- 
tony and Cleopatra to discover that the 
noise of voices had lulled somewhat, a re- 
sult of the mounting of the thermometer 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The voice 
of the professor said: 

“Gentlemen, the next lesson wil! be- 
gin on page goo!” 

There was a rush, a roar, a sound like 
that of a mighty sea when it dashes over 
rocks, and—I found the room empty, and 
myself stumbling hot and sleepy down 
the dark stairs. 

Rhetoric was over. 


ee, 


Zaller’s Night. 


Ring-ng-ng! goes the door bell, and a 
caller for Miss Blank is announced. Miss 
Blank, who has evidently been expecting 
him, attired in her best gown and com- 
pany smile, for the past half hour, minces 
down the front stairs, and greets her 
friend in her polite way. ‘‘Won’t you 
be seated-er-ah-it’s rather colder this even- 
ing, don’t you think ” and so on in her 
low, wellbred tone. B-r-rh! this time 
the bell has a most decided jingle, and a 
tall, athletic man bounces in the moment 
the maid opens the door. He slaps his 
coat pockets vigorously, looks disgusted 
but finally admits that he has forgotten 
cards. “Oh well, tell her I want to see 
her,’ he declares complacently, and pro- 
ceeds to divest himself of his overcoat, 
and to choose the most comfortable chair. 
Fifteen minutes elapse, during which Miss 
Blank talks on painfully, and her caller 
fidgets. Then there is the clatter of heavy 
boots onthe stair,the swish of a short skirt 
and “Oh,hello,Charlie,didn’t I tell you not 
to come to-night?” | While he is busy 
-making his apologies, a faint sound from 
the bell admits a short, stout man with 
an embarrassed countenance, who inquires 
anxiously if Miss So-andSo will see him. 
He gazes first into one parlor and then 
the other, and at least seats himself on the 
stairs to await her coming. She comes, 
and he talks to her in husky whispers, until 


another man comes in. ‘The late comer 
looks about him, shuts both eyes and 
makes one grand dive for the sofa in Miss 
Blank’s parlor. Miss Blank’s caller be- 
comes more restless, the weather ceases 
to be an interesting topic, the new man 
gazes at his boots, and the clock ticks 
loudly. Another man enters, nothing re- 
mains but the sofa in the other parlor and 
toward this he “ferries his foot.” “I 
say,’ murmurs Charlie, “this is getting 
too densely populated for me. Don’t you 
want to go to the show?” I don’t mind, 
let’s get out of here anyway.” As they 
hasten out of the door they hear Miss 
Blank’s caller murmuring his polite 
adieux, and they see the smile of satis- 
faction dawning upon the faces of the 
men on the sofas. “The first shall be 
last and the last shall be first,” muttered 
Charlie. M. 


International Student Convention at 
Toronto. 


As the date for the Fourth Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, to 
be held at Toronto, February 26 to March 
2, draws near, preparations are being rap- 
idly hastened, both at the Toronto. head- 
quarters and at the Volunteer office. So 
general is the interest in this gathering, 
that the utmost resources available are 
sorely taxed. Colleges and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific are taking steps to. 
appoint large and influential delegations 
in cases where this has not already been 
done. 

Interest in the city where the Conven- 
tion meets is most natural. Its archi- 
tectural beauty, its high reputation as a 
scholastic center, and its dominating in- 
fluence in the evangelical life of the Do- 
minion combine to make it an ideal gath- 
ering place. To this may be added, in the 
case of delegates from the States, the 
charm of the transplanted English life 
as affected by early French traditions. It 
is a bit of England with something of the 
Sabbath atmosphere of Scotland, min- 
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gled with the spirit and enterprise of 
America. ‘The student life of Toronto 
is likewise a unique composite of British 
and American ideas and customs, with 
which it will be most interesting to be- 
come acquainted. 

Interest in the coming Convention is 
further justified by the acceptance already 
received. ‘These include the leading mis- 
sionary advocates of the United States 
and Canada, missionaries from all the 
great fields, many of them with a world- 
wide reputation, and persons whose fame 
is in every mouth in connection with the 
recent uprising in China—the rightly 
lauded Dr. Ament, and Prof. Gamewell, 
defender of the legations, both of Peking, 
being among them. Young people’s so- 
ciety leaders, whose names are household 
words, will be present, as will men and 
women of spiritual power, some of whom 
are already known to students, Mr. Speer 
and Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, for 
examplé. Editors and educators of in- 
fluence and wide reputation will consti- 
tute an important part of the personnel. 
Best of all, Mr. Mott, whose five months’ 
tour among the students of Japan and 
China and India has been a prolonged 
experience of remarkable successes, will 
preside. His words will alike inspire and 
empower all who hear him. 

Difficulties to be feared in case of a late 
appointment of representatives are sug- 
gested by the fact that at a number of re- 
mote colleges delegations twice as large 
as were sent to the Convention at Cleve- 
land in 1898 have been appointed, and 
also by the plans of large institutions like 
Cornell University and Yale, where the 
remarkable record of 1808 is likely to be 
exceeded. Since the delegates are to be 
entertained by the hospitility of the peo- 
ple of Toronto, it has been necessary to 
limit the total attendance to 2,500, of 
whom 2,000 will be students. From pres- 
ent indications, it is apparent that this 
number of men and women from fully 500 
institutions will easily be reached—un- 
doubtedly the greatest student religious 
gathering the world has ever seen. 


The Cynic asks for the co-operation of the stu- 
dents in collecting items for this department. 


Bates has been elected captain of the 05 
basket ball team. 


Regular ‘recitation work was resumed 
after mid-year on Monday afternoon. 


Mrs. Buckham is at home to the stu- 
dents. Fridays in this month at 4-6 p. m. 


The Eleventh Annual Session of the 
Dairy School closed last Saturday, after a 
successful term of four weeks. 


The Chapel Choir now consists of a 
mixed quartette, consisting of Misses 
Derby and Field and Messrs. Percival and 
Wright. 


The general committee has promulgated 
the rule that hereafter the schedules of the 
athletic teams shall end with a home game 
if possible, but if not possible, that strict 
training shall be maintained after the last 
game of the season until the team has re- 
turned to Burlington. 


The second day’s session of the ninth 
annual convention of the Vermont Maple 
Sugar Maker’s Association, held in the 
city Feb. 5th and 6th, was held in the Wil- 
liams Science Building. Profs. L. R. 
Jones and C. H. Jones gave illustrated 
lectures on “Results of Four Seasons’ Ex- 
perimental Work on the Flow of Maple 
Sap.” 


About fifty botanists from all parts of 
the State attended the seventh annual win- 
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ter meeting of the Vermont Botanical 
Club held in the Science Hall and the Bil-. 
lings Library, on January 24 and 25. 
Among those giving papers were Profs. 
Jones, Perkins and Waugh, Mr. Jones, 
Grout ’02, Sprague 02, W. J. Morse, Dr. 
B. L. Robinson, of Harvard, delivered 
the annual address on “‘Advances in the 
Classification of Flowering Plants.” Prof. 
Jones was re-elected secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


Alumni | Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


53. In consequence of the death of 
the president of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute: sb rot. Otis. D- smiths Ll, Ds 
has been chosen president pro tempore. 

"79. Prof. John Dewey of Chicago 
University, has recently published a paper 
entitled, ““The Educational Situation,” set- 
ting forth the educational situation as it 


manifests itself in the three typical parts 
of our educational system. 


Med. *7o. Dr. L. M. Bingham ac- 
companied Dr. Webb and party on a trip 
to Parry Sound, Ontario, last week. 


‘oo. E. E. Webster, who has a gov- 
ernment school at Danin, Oriental Ne- 
gros, writes that there are from sixty to 
ninety boys and as many girls under his 
instruction. He also teaches an evening 
school. Mr. Webster reports that he is in 
good health and enjoys the work. 


Coliege World. 


‘The annual Harvard-Princeton debate 
will be held at Cambridge, March 28th. 


A Cornell Alumni Association has been 
organized in the Philippines. 

An exchange has evidently been inter- 
ested in our so-called “sweater. contro- 
versy,” and prints the following somewhat 
misconstrued conception : 


Did It Pay? 
In 1898 C. H. Waddell insured Dr. S. H. 
Rogers, U. Vt. ‘04, Med., for $1,000. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Rogers died of typhoid fever 
within two weeks after paying his second 


premium. His estate was the richer by 
$1,000. Did it pay? 


AEINA LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


G. F. NORTHI, Manager. 
Cc. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 


M10 Church St. 


WE ILINSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


OR. Geet AL RD GES 
DENTIS7, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—,;. 
i | ” Harvard, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1486 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


“There has been a seemingly peculiar 
rule adopted at the University of Ver- 
mont, namely: That a man cannot wear 
a “V” on his sweater that he has worn the 
year before. This, it seems, would put 
quite a damper on athletics.” 


Whether it is the ““V” or the sweater 
that must be changed once a year, the 
reader can guess. 


Prof. N. M. Butler, who has been act- 
ing president of Columbia since the resig- 
nation of Seth Low, has been elected pres- 
ident of that University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick of 
Chicago, have given $1,000,000 to found 
a medical college as a memorial to their 
son John Rockefeller McCormick. 

Syracuse has received an unconditional 
eift of $100,000 from Mr. Rockefeller. 

The UV. of P. track team will compete in 
ten meets this year. 

Yale and Harvard are considering the 
plan of reducing the distance of the annual 
boat race from four to three miles. 


Dr. Victor C. Vaughn, dean of the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan, and chairman of the National 
Committee for the Affiliation of Courses, 
announces that the committee expects the 
German credit system to be in operation 
in the larger medical colleges of the coun- 
try by September. By this system a stu- 
dent can go from one college to another 
without the complication and delay that is 
experienced at the present time. In other 
words, the student can have the advantage 
of one college containing the best profes- 
sors of the country in all branches. 


That a colored man should be instru- 
mental in winning last year’s Harvard- 
Yale debate for the former is not so 
strange. But when a Chinaman wins the 
prize for oratory at Vanderbilt: Univer- 
sity, we naturally call for a more stringent 
enforcement of our Chinese immigration 
laws.—Northwestern. 


Wellesley has accepted a challenge from 
Vassar for a debate, to be held May 1. 


We have a full line of 


Rubber Soled Tennis Shoes 


IN 
White, Brown and Black, 


at 50c., 90c., $1.00 and $1.25. 


These are the most sensible shoes that one 


can buy 


For Gynasium Use. 


They fit well, 
They are comfortable, 


They wear well. 
FRANK B. BOYNTON. 


Time is Moneu 
tO MOST all 
mankind. 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
_ right here, and we guarantee 
if you buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
them in all the most up-to- 


date styles. 


MOSLEY & BIGELOW. 


THEY APPRECIATE COLLEGE TRADE 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


During the year 1901, Andrew Carne- 


gie gave away $40,000,000. These gifts 
include $10,000,000 to the Scottish uni- 
versities, $10,000,000 to the United States 
for a national university, and $7,000,000 
for a technical institute in Pittsburg. 


The president of the senior class of 
Amherst college is a young lady. It will 
be necessary for her to learn to smoke be- 
fore the pipe of peace ceremonies, which 
will take place during commencement 
week, 1f she wishes to keep on with the 
advanced ideas of the class. 


Deep gloom prevails in the ranks of 
the co-eds in Illinois colleges. One of 
the college customs most sacred in the 
eves of the college girl is the wearing over 
her breast of a jeweled emblem of a col- 
lege secret society, presented by the young 
man of her favor and esteem. Now the 
new law prohibits persons wearing the 
buttons, badges and emblems of secret so- 
cieties and orders of which they are not 
members. 


WARNING:--Don’t pay 10c for 
eS TROLS i ALATA 
they are worthit. 
15° 0C.00g0.. OlamotC. 


even if 
The price 


hie: WOOD; 


Cor. Ghurch and Bank Sts, 
Burlington, Vt. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses leading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Daen. 


MISTOOK THH FLAVOR. 


“Ts this heaven’s bliss that I taste?” cried the 
ecstauic lover, as he pressed his lips to her 
cheek. 

“No,” said the innocent young thing, “that’s 
sachet powder.”’—LHz. 


For outline and material for essays and 
orations, address Colchester, Roberts & 
ooo Fiffitty 


———— 


“CHAMPLAIN PUBLISHED. 


Students and friends of the University 
will be pleased to learn that “Champlain” 
has been published in a collection of col- 
lege songs. The collection is published in 
an attractive form and entitled “Songs of 
the Eastern Colleges. In it the compilers, 
Robert W. Atkinson of Harvard and Er- 
nest Carter of Princeton, have produced 
a prize for the lover of college songs. The 
book is published by Hinds & Noble of 
New York, 


Joseph T. Stearns, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
Chas. W. Straight, 


° 


” CITY HALL. 
W. L. Thwaits, 


DENTISTS. 


° ° « 


9-12 Door No. 4, Over 
Hours: ¢ J-5 Burlington Savings Bank, 
7-8.30 Burlington, Vt. 


DRILL REGULATIONS with interpretations 
by Lieut. John T. French, Jr., 4th Art, U.S. A., 
Recorder of the Tactical Board. Price 50 cents, 
sent by mail, prepaid. Bound in leather, $1.00. 


DRILL REGULATION S without interpretations 

Infantry, Bristol board, 30c.; Infantry, leather, 
75c; Cavalry, leather, $1.00 Artillery, leather, $1.00. 

U. S. Army Regulationsand Articles of War,Gov- 
ernn.ent edition, $1.50; Hospital Corps, U. S. A., 
cloth, 50c; leather, 75c; Firing Regulations for 
Small Arms, government edition, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY—Bound in Bristol 
board, 25c; bound in leather, 50c. 

NEW MANUAL OF ARTS—Adapted to Spring- 
field rifle, caliber .45 and o the magazine rifle, cal- 
iber .30. Bound in Bristo board, uniform with drill 
regulations, price 10c. 


“ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
93-101 NASSAU ST., Cor. FULTON, NEW YORK. 


MENTION THE CYNIC WHEN ANSWERING ADS 


Che University Cynic 


Vor Lx. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


College Play Coming on Rapidly—Person- 
nel of Cast. 


Work on the college play, “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” has been progressing very 
fast. Ernest Elton, the trainer, left on 
the 22nd, after rehearsing the cast for 
ten days. During his stay private re- 
hearsals were held every morning and 
afternoon and full rehearsals every even- 
ing. Under his direction the play quickly 
took shape. ‘The cast is an excellent one; 
excellent new material has been brought 
out for the filling of a number of the 
parts and it is Mr. Elton’s prediction that 
this year’s performance will eclipse the 
last two productions. 

The play is decidedly more adapted to 
a successful up-to-date production than 
either “Roister Doister” or ‘“The Silent 
Woman.” ‘The piece is more modern, is 
far brighter in dialogue and sprightlier 
in action and offers better opportunities 
for true dramatic work. ‘There will, of 
course, this year be none of the old time 
features of “Shakespearian audience” 
and scenery heretofore used, but the play 
will be produced in all particulars of 
scenery, orchestra, etc., just as any mod- 
ern piece presented by a professional 
troupe. 

The date of the performance will prob- 
ably be the evening of April 12th. A 
matinee performance in addition is among 
the possibilities. It is not likely that any 
out of town performance will be given. 

Rehearsals are now going on _ three 
times a week. It is now a question of 
hard, continuous labor in acquiring per- 
fect familiarity and ease in the piece and 
in adding the fine points. Mr. Elton 
will be in Burlington a day or two before 
the performance, to put on the finishing 
touches. 


The cast is as follows: 


SIR CHARLES MARLOW ..L. H. Hutertr ’05 
YOUNG MARLOW .... 
GEORGE HASTINGS .. 
SQUIRE HARDCASTLE 


enexthe 1.) J0XNER .’02 
.. C. P. WILLIAMS ’02 


CP Ce ee VE OLIN. Goa o & missece'e FF. M. LARCHAR ’02 
Boe te ies dn tp wc'alaie oc cle H. BARKER ’04 
HUGERH) :6.... ...-l. M. PHELPS ’04 


EF. E. HuBBARD ’02 


SLES CTC ¢ a0 abd eel ae ne oe ee a D. L. MAcRAE ’0+4 
LOM aera th states ors > e's ed H. C. Burrows ’04 
Ni EEN a de oe sb W. M. JENKINS ’04 
RON REE oe cia ahets 6.8 na cles o's A. S. BEAN ’02 
PW OP. 9 20 GS eR H. P. Guurick ’03 
By i REE No Sede it cso L. M. PHeEtrs ’04 
MRS. HARDCASTLE ...... H. W. Heatu ’05 


KATE HARDCASTLE .... ..J.S. Wrieut 03 
CONSTANCE NEVILLE ..L. H. SHripman ’03 
Pi 2 O18 We GR. eg een a S. T. HuBBARD ’04 


Base Ball Schedule. 


FIRST TRIP. 

April 28—Union at Schenectady. 

April 29—Syracuse at Syracuse. 

April 30—West Point at West Point. 

May 1—Seton Hall at Seton Hall, N. J. 
May 2—Fordham at Fordham, N. Y. 
May 3—Manhattan at New York. 


SECOND TRIP. 


May 21—Mass. State at Amherst. 
May 22—Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 23—Tufts at Boston. 
May 24—Tufts at Boston. 


HOME GAMES. 


May 6—Syracuse. 

May 9 and 10—Bates. 

May 12 and 13—Tufts. 

May 16 and 17—Union. 

May 30 and 31—Middlebury. 
June 3—Massachusetts State. - 
June 4—St. Lawrence University. 
June 7—Rensselaer Polytechnic¢. 


June 6—Middlebury at Middlebury. 


Base Ball Squad. 


The fifty odd candidates for the base 
ball team who have been hard at work in 
the cage for two weeks past under the di- 
rection of Coach Hazelton and Captain 
Kinlock, have been weeded out and the 
34 men named below now constitute the 
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squad. It is still early to make any defin- 
ite predictions about the team, or accu- 
rately size up the material, but it can be 
said that the outlook is very promising. 


“The squad is as follows: 

Kinlock, Clancy, Davis, Orton, O’Halloran, 
Wills, Fisher, Abbott, Taylor, F. Ward, Brooks, 
Leach ’04, Newton, lLee, Gerrish, Tenney, 
Heath, Bassett, Barrett, Trudo, Kingsland, Nor- 
wood, Crum, Latour,.. McGee, Rand, Eames, 
Haher, Hoyt, Louby, Martine, E. F. Mitchell, 
Tobin, J. C. Murphy. 


Alumni Meetings. 


The University of Vermont Alumui 
Association of New York, held its tenth 
annual dinner at the University Club, on 
February 14th. Joel B. Erhardt ’64, 
president of the association, presided over 
the guest table at which were President 
Buckham and also A. B. Hepburn of Mid- 
dlebury college and Prof. Perry, dean of 
the school of philosophy of Columbia unt- 
versity. Besides the guests the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis Francis ’56, D. P. Kingsley ’81, 
Judge C. B. McLaughlin ’79 and Prof. 
James R. Wheeler ’80, were called on for 
informal addresses. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year: 

President, Judge C. B. McLaughlin 
"79; vice-presidents, State Senator Henry 
W. Hill, *76 and W. C. Flanders; secre- 
tary and treasurer, P. J. Ross ’95; execu- 
tive committee, Horatio Loomis ’76, 
chairman, EF. J. Armstrong ’94, F. F. 
Lincoln ’97 and C.. A. Bigelow. 


The fourth annual re-union and ban- 
quet of the Washington Atumni was held 
at the Shoreham, on February 15th. A 
number of Vermonters, not graduates of 
the University, were present as guests. 
Hon. John <A. Kasson ’42,  presi- 
dent of the - association, acted as 
toastmaster and speeches were heard 
from President Buckham, Senators 
Proctor and Dillingham,  Repre- 
sentative Foster, Secretary Shaw, H. F. 
Perkins’’98 and Dr. A. F. A. King ’84 
(hon.). — 

Officers for the ensuing year 
elected as follows: 


were 


President, Dr. A. F. A. King ’84 
(hon); first vice-president, T. L. Jef- 
fords *86; second vice-president, L. F. 
Englesby ’76; third vice-president, H. F. 
Perkins 98; secretary, W. A. Orton ’97; 
executive committee, J. S. Morrill ’8o, 
D. W. Holton ’97, H. P. Sornborger. 


President Buckham said in part: 


“One of the encouraging signs of the times, 
is the growing impression among wealthy men 
that one of the safest investments one can make 
is in institutions of learning. The finances of 
such institutions are generally most carefully 
and economically administered. Such invest- 
ments have been, and are of the greatest value 
toour, country." ee 

“Another question confronting the educators 
of to-day, is what is to become of the college. 
There is no question about the universities. 
They will flourish since law and medicine and 
other technical professions are continually re- 
quiring longer and more careful training. The 
preparatory schools are gradually extending 
their courses also, but what is to become of the 
college, the house of ethical culture, of clas- 
sics, of literature and of art? It is being 
squeezed by the preparatory schools on the one 
side and by the technical and professional 
schools on the other. Universities are the in- 
stitutions in which the application of science 
is taught. University training is thus becom- 
ing more and more necessary. These changes 
will necessitate the colleges taking boys from 
16 to 20 instead of 18 to 22 as heretofore, other- 
wise college graduates will be too late for their 
professional training.” 

In closing he reminded the friends and 
alumni of the approaching 100th anniversary 
and urged all to plan to be present at the cel- 
ebrations in 1904. 


Sigma Phi’s 75th Anniversary. 


The 75th annual re-union and conven- | 
tion of the Sigma Phi Society will be 
held at Schenectady, N. Y., March 3rd 
and 4th, with the parent chapter, the 
Alpha of New York at Union College. 
This society is the second oldest of the 
college Greek letter societies of the United 
Baten and was the first of the national 
chaptered fraternities. Its Alpha chapter 
has a longer record of continuous exist- 
ence than any other similar organization 
in the country. 

The Alpha of Vermont will send a 
large delegation of active and graduate’ 
members to the 75th anniversary Se 
tion. 
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The Green and Gold. 

On February 19th the Green and Gold 
debated the question, “Resolved that the 
interests of the United States are opposed 
to the permanent control of any part of 
the Eastern Hemisphere.’ ‘The affirm- 
ative was defended by O. B. Gilbert ’03 
and A. H. Gilbert ’o4, the negative by 
Hulett ‘05 and Webster ’04. The de- 
bate was won by the negative. 

On February 26th the club debated the 
question, “Resolved, that the Burlington 
Free Library should be placed on the Wel- 
ler lot in preference to the Market site.” 
Affirmative, Auld, Pomeroy; negative, 
Williams, Woodruff. The debate was 
won by the negative. 


Phi Beta Kappa Lecture. 


On Monday evening Rev. J. H. Met- 
calf delivered a lecture in the Billings 
Library on “The Symbolism of Bliss 
Carman,” before the Phi Beta Kappa so- 
ciety and guests. 

There is no more significant movement of 
the idealistic tendencies of the present than the 
work of the so-called symbolists. This move- 
ment is wide-spread and permeates all forms 
of literature to a greater or less extent, but has 
found its latest and most distinctive expres- 
sion in the writings of two young Canadians, 
the prose writer, Charles D. G. Roberts, and 
the poet, Bliss Carman. This symbolic habit of 
thought and expression is significant of our 
time and, although much of folly and absurdity 
has masqueraded under the name of symbolism, 
there is in the heart of it a sublime idealism 
which marks the movement as a prophecy of 
the future. 

The symbolist holds that spiritual truth and 
the unseen realities, being more matters of 
feeling that of thought, are essentially inde- 
scrioable. So he employs vague images, dis- 
tant suggestions and faintly gleaned allegories 
to express his meaning. 

Symbolism is a protest, much needed of late 
against a crude mechanical psychology of the 
content of the human soul. This old psychol- 
ogy which transformed sensations according 
to known laws, lies prostrate in the dust be- 
fore the phenomena of hypnotism, thought 
transference, double consciousness and the oc- 
cult, subliminal selves which are being brought 
to light by present investigations. 

Stanley Hall in his “Study of Fears,” shows 
that contrary to the old teaching, the soul is 
as complex as the body, and he sees in the great 
variety of human fears the attraction which 
leads men to investigate the things they fear 
and in their higher development that which 
gives richness and color to our mental life. 
Fear is thus the source of science,—furnishing 


on the one hand the wonder which gives rise to 
the desire to know and on the other hand giy- 
ing aesthetic enjoyment by throwing a veil of 
mystery and awe over nature. It is in this 
fear realm of the soul that the symbolist has 
his home; ancestral instinct and inherited 
thought also play an important part in his phi- 
losophy. 

As might be expected from the high idealism 
of the symbolist’s attitude, he is not interested 
in physical nature except as it suggests or 
hints at aspects of the soul. Thus the symbol- 
ists in general and Carman in particular, are 
poets of the shadow-land; they are subjective 
idealists who see the hopes and fears of hu- 
manity written large on the panorama of the 
world. To Carman the shadows of life reveal 
the light of wod and the reality of the soul. 
His poem, “The Moon-dial,” illustrates this 
love of the shaaows; we have here also the idea 
of the problematic nature of existence. In 
“Behind the Arras’ he snuts himself within 
himself and watches the painted tapestry of 
the soul to detect if possible what lies behind 
it. This sense of mystery in the power that 
is above us has played a prominent part not 
only in symbolism but in the general religious 
life of the world. 

Carman is the least morbid of any of the sym- 
bolists; if he has not the perfect insight and 
love that cast out fear, he has at least the fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 
He shows that the sense of mystery is one of 
our deepest religious feelings and that the erad- 
ication of fear in all its forms would take the 
infinite out of our lives. 


Senior Class Committees. 
The Senior Class, at a meeting Wed- 


‘nesday voted to wear caps and gowns on 


Founder’s Day. A tax of $15 was voted. 
The appointment of a number of commit- 
tees by the president was authorized. 

The president has announced the com- 


mittees as follows: 

Class Book Committee: Miss Field, chair- 
man, Larchar, Auld, Munson, Hudson, Merri- 
hew, Bryant. 

Cap and Gown Committee: 
Miss Derby, Williams. 

Cane Committee: Auld and Larchar,. 

Auditors: Welch and Taylor. 

Collectors: Miller, Stearns, 
Strait, Miss Goodhue. 


Rich, chairman, 


Joyner, Rice, 


Day of Prayer. 


The day of prayer for colleges, Sunday 
the 16th, was observed by the University 
by an address in the chapel by Rev. C. O. 
Judkins of Montpelier, on ‘The Unique 
Place Which Jesus Holds in the Develop- 
ment of Men.” A large audience was 
present. After the lecture Mr. Judkins 
met the men personally. 
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HE, base ball management has ar- 

ranged an excellent schedule. It is 

up to the student body, no less than to the 

management and the team, to see that the 

schedule is carried out faithfully, whether 
we win or lose. 


HE thoughts of college students be- 

gin to turn toward base ball, and their 
interest will soon be centered in that 
branch of athletics. 

In regard to our own team, everything 
accomplished thus far points to a suc- 
cessful season, and it only remains for the 
student body to give their hearty co-opera- 
tion; their support in spirit and in funds 
to enable Vermont to make a record this 
spring that will compare favorably with 


those of ’92 and ’93. It is not reasonable 
to presume that there is a Vermont stu- 
dent who has no degree of enthusiasm 
or pride for his college. Let us, then, 
justify our boast of college spirit by sup- 
porting base ball in the right way. Let 
there be no cause for anyone to throw 
the charge of lack of enthusiasm in our 
faces. Willing support of an athletic 
team is the surest test of college spirit. 
No branch of athletics can be main- 
tained very long without the volun- 
tary assistance of every student; that as- 
sistance, I mean, that comes only from 
little 
pleasure or the gratification of a whim in 
the good cause of athletics. 

Base ball in our college has come to that 


the willingness to sacrifice some 


point where its ultimate failure or success . 


will be due in a large measure to that free 
support from the student body. 
WAR: 


HERE, are few organizations in col- 


lege which demand _ so _ little time, 


_and on the other hand, return so much of 


real benefit to the participant, as the 
debating club. That it should be neces- 
sary to constantly solicit supporters for 
such an institution does not demonstrate 
a truly academic spirit on the part of the 
students nor does it bespeak a _ schol- 
arly character of the student body. 
Vet “vit denied that it 
takes a considerable effort to main- 
tain the debates. Under the newly or- 
ganized club there is renewed vigor, but 
the college does not yet possess an inter- 
est in debating such as exists elsewhere. 
Every effort is being made to encourage 
this feature of college activity and it is 


cannot be 
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hoped that everyone will respond to the 
appeal. Instead of a membership of 38, 
we should have 150. ‘The propositions 
for debate are of national or local interest, 
on which much is being written at present. 
‘The sessions of the club are confined to 
one hour, being held at seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evenings, and the discussions 
are short, sharp and to the point. Join 
the “Green” or the “Gold” and match 
your ability against your neighbor’s. 


T is said to be extremely unlikely that 
the Dramatic Club will make a tour 

this year. This is too bad. ‘The time 
should now be about ripe for a modest 
venture in this line. ‘The play given this 
year is the third annual—it has now ac- 
quired a fairly firm footing and generous 
patronage in this city, and the club should 
now be reaching out gradually with one 
or two out of town performances. The 
‘piece this year is an excellent one—‘She 
Stoops to Conquer” is a delightful com- 
edy and well suited for college dramatics ; 
the cast is a strong one and the trainer 
predicts the most successful production 
yet—everything in fact favors a success- 
ful venture into foreign fields, except one 
distressing fact, namely, that a premature 
ventureoftoo great proportions was made 
last year. The week’s trip of the “Silent 
Woman,” in 1901, was called an artistic 
but not a financial success. It was in 
fact a financial failure. Fortunately (for 
the undergraduates connected with the af- 
fair) the enterprise was backed by the 
University. Hence the present difficulty 
in securing backing for a short trip this 
year, which if properly managed, could be 
made a financial success. One or two per- 


formances in neighboring towns could, we 
are very sure, be carried through success- 
fully. 

The play this year is given, as hereto- 
fore, under the auspices of the University 
authorities, and it is but right that any 
profits which may accrue from a local per- 
formance should be devoted to.the wiping 
But we 
hope to see this affair turned over in fu- 


out of last year’s heavy deficit. 


ture years to undergraduate management. 
The Dramatic Club should be able to man- 
age its own productions and to success- 
fully put through a short tour. 

It will doubtless be a long time before 
the college authorities will stand back of 
another trip. Then let us see the under- 
eraduates take hold of the affair and, 
even if it is necessary to make the produc- 
tion less ambitious and expensive, push 
the thing through on their own responsi- 
bility. The plays so far have been too 
elaborate and costly in the matter of cos- 
tumes, etc. An unpretentious modern 
play takes far better than the old English 
comedies heretofore given and are far 
less expensive. “She Stoops to Conquer” 
is a step in the right direction. It will 
doubtless be no less expensive in produc- 
tion, but it has at least the merit of being 
rather more modern and more susceptible 
to up-to-date staging than the old time 
plays of Nicholas Udall and Ben Jonson. 
A modern play may not be academically 
of so great interest, but academic curiosi- 
ties are not money makers and money is 
one of the essentials that must be con- 
sidered in every undertaking. 

In the meantime the play demands this 
year, as always, the undivided support of 
the students to insure its success. 
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Che Lounger. 


At last the sound of the saw and the 
hammer have died away and our new gym 
stands complete to the last detail of con- 
struction. It is not an unusual sight, these 
days, to see some portly senior, who, dur- 
ing the past years has indulged in no 
more violent exercise than catching a 
Pearl street car, for which he has to wait 
twenty minutes, come panting forth from 
the arena of the gym floor, drenched with 
the perspiration of real exercise. Yes, 
he has been actually at work. <A thor- 
ough physical exam has shown up his de- 
fects, and with honest zeal he has started 
on a new course of training, that, up to 
this time, has been too little known 
among us. We talk of a lack of college 
spirit, and wonder where the trouble lies. 
Possibly the gym will prove to be the miss- 
ing link. It certainly will widen our 
field of athletics, and give us a chance to 
develop the above named spirit if we only 
lend a little of our latent enthusiasm to 
the efforts of our earnest instructor. 


As the Lounger was idly strolling 
along by the Mill the other day, he over- 
heard part of a discussion that, albeit 
the arguments offered were all on one 
side, was very heated. The subject was 
one that has been buffeted by many a gust 
of wind from student lungs, but, like a 
famous spook of old,has not been downed. 
“So,” mused the Lounger, “these croak- 
ers are again predicting that the base 
ball season will be disappointing. I won- 


der how many of them will be found © 


watching the team practice and giving an 
encouraging word when it is needed. Do 
they think that the team belongs to the 


captain and managers, or to the Univer-’ 


sity of Vermont?” The musing was in- 
terrupted by the bell just then, but later, 
since the Lounger was called upon to re- 
cite early in the hour, his thoughts were 
free and again turned upon what he had 
heard. Seemed to him there could be no 
reason for such a gloomy way of looking 


at the prospect. ‘There are good play- 
ers, a good coach, good captain, good 
managers—good everything except spirit 
of true sport that can yell just as loud 
and give just as much money for a losing 
team as for a winning one. It is wonder- 
ful how the firm old self-reliant spirit of 
the Vermonter fails to show itself right 
here in this one vital place. Winning 
team ?—Why, the best team in the world 
would go down beneath the wet blanket 
of non-support and lack of interest. But 
Vermonters have a way of being inter- 
ested in and loyal to their own. They 
have a very high potential for that true 
sportsmanship that measures not an ef- 
fort by its success but success by the ef- 
fort. One day that potential will be 
transformed into active, working energy 
—and then it will be ‘Get out of the way, 
everybody, we hold every condition for 
winning and win we must!’” Perhaps 
the Lounger dreams once in a while, but 
he cannot help thinking that this one of 
his dreams will become real. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY ’81. 


Rapid Rise in the Business World of one 
of Vermont’s Young Sons. 


One of the most successful of the 
younger graduates of the University, is 
Darwin Pearl Kingsley ’81. His career 
has been a brilliant one. Born on a farm 
in Alburgh, Grand Isle County, 45 years 
ago, his ability and energy have placed — 
him to-day high up in the business and 
financial circles of New York City. 

As a boy, he worked on a farm until 
the age of sixteen when he began to teach 
school. He prepared for college at Barre 
but it was not until the age of 20 that he 
was able to enter the University owing to 
difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 
In the fall of ’77 he entered the Univer- 
sity with the class of ’81. In the first 
contest for the Forest Prize Speaking 
he took the principal prize. This contest. 
has since (in 1898) been renamed the 
Kingsley Prize Speaking, owing to its 
endowment by Mr. Kingsley. At grad- 
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uation Mr. Kingsley was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

After graduation he went to Colorado 
where he was a teacher for one year in 
Denver. He then went with other pio- 
neers into the Valley of the Grand River, 
Western Colorado, and helped to found 
and build up the town of: Grand Junc- 
tion. He bought a half interest. in a 
local paper called the “Grand Junction 
News.” 


In February, 1889, he became con- 
nected with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, and went to Boston, Mass., as 
Inspector of Agencies for New England. 
He was transferred to the Home Office 
as Superintendent of Agencies for the 
Company, in 1892. In 1898 Mr. Kings- 
ley was made Trustee and Third Vice- 
President of the New York Life Insur- 


ance Company. 


D. P, KINGSLEY ’81. 


Mr. Kingsley soon became prominent 
in Colorado politics. He was a member of 
the Republican National Convention in 
1884 that nominated Blaine. In 1886 
he was elected on the Republican ticket 
‘State Auditor and Superintendent of In- 
surance. ‘This position he held for two 
years. 


In 1895 he was elected a Trustee of the 
University of Vermont. 

Mr. Kingsley is a man of good pres- 
ence and address, is a graceful and ef- 
fective public speaker and his rapid rise in 
the business to which he has devoted him- 
self is evidence of his energy and capac- 
ity. His social qualities have made him 
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many friends. He is a strong friend of 
the University and supports it by his in- 
fluence and substance. His alma mater 
will follow him with interest in a career 
which promises further successes in the 
future. 


CHARLES W. BAKER ’86. 


A Young Vermonter the Managing Editor 
of the “Engineering News.” 


One of the leading technical journals 
of the country is the Engineering News 
published at No. 220 Broadway, New 
York City, which is, indeed, the standard 
authority of its specialty, and it is a 
credit to the University that one of its 
graduates has long filled with distinguish- 
ed success the position of managing ed- 
itor. 

Charles Whiting Baker is a native of 
Johnson, where he was born January 17, 
1865, and was graduated from the En- 
gineering department of the University 
in 1886. After graduation he took a 
place in the drafting room of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, but a few months 
later (February, 1887) he accepted a po- 
sition on the editorial staff of the Engi- 
neering News, with which publication 
he has since been identified, for seven 
years past both as secretary of the pub- 
lishing company and as managing editor 
of the paper. 

It may be of interest to present-day 
students to know that the offer of the 
place on Engineering News came as a 
result of some contributions to the 
columns of that journal which Mr. Baker 
made during his senior college year. And 
that success was destined to not only 
shape his own life but also that of other 
U. V. M. graduates. Mr. M. N. Baker 
of his own class came to Engineering 
News only a few months later; Mr. C. 
S. Hill of ’88 came two years later, and 
both have been since associated with Mr. 
Baker in the editorial conduct of the 
journal. Mr. A. B. Gilbert of ’89 came 
soon after and has been for some years 
Assistant Business Manager. Mr. George 


Martin was the next to come, but chose 
a military career at the outbreak of the 
Spanish war. Finally Mr. M. C. Robbins 
of ’97 was given a place on the business 
staff, and has been for some time western 
advertising representative with nese 
ters at Chicago. 

Mr. Baker's work on Easing 
News has left him little leisure for ac- 
tivity in other fields. He found time, 
however, to write a little book on econo- 
mic questions, entitled “Monopolies and 
the People,” which was published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons in 1889. A third and 
considerably enlarged edition was publish- 
ed ten years later, in which the current 
trust movement was discussed at length. 

Mr. Baker is a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the 
American Economic Association, and has 
contributed occasionally to the Transac- 
tions of the former society. 

In 1890 he was married to Rebekah 
Wheeler, daughter of the late Mrs. Mary 
H. Wheeler, of Burlington, and a grand- 
daughter of Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., 
President of the University, and has 
since resided in Montclair, N. J. 


Vermonter Decries Athletics. 


C. A. Huntington ’42, until recently 
an active preacher in California, expressed 
his views of college athletics at the occa- 
sion of the accident at the time of the 
Stanford-California foot-ball game last. 
fall. Tle: writees 


“Do athletic games in which the members 
of rival universities strive for the mastery, 
add to the legitimate end of the university 
life, or are they conducive to the best type of 
morality in the body politic? If it be the true 
end of a university life to attain to manhood 
in its ideal stature, intellectually and morally, 
which implies genuine scholarship in the whole 
college curriculum, then it is natural to sup- 
pose that those who are most expert at foot- 
ball, baseball or the regatta will be least expert 
in the class-room, and least at home in the li- 
brary, from which general knowledge is de- 
rived. And this accords with statistics re- 
ported by those whose opportunities best qual- 
ify them to know and whose class-room scale 
justifies their testimony and their predictions 
of the standing of the different members of a 
class when they come to be weighed in the 
balance in which they must take rank accord- 
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ing to what they are and not according 
to the applause given them by an unlettered 
throng in the arena of athletic sports. Nor 
do they in aspiring to gain such applause, 
either dignify themselves as aspirants of college 
honors or as elements of influence which a 
great school of learning is supposed to exert 
upon the body politic in shaping its civilization, 
in giving forms to its social life, and in giving 
tone to its moral sentiments. 

“Athletic sports, backed by two great univer- 
sities, which drew eager sight seers from 
far and from near whom no man can count, and 
whose assembled masses can be measured only 
by acres, who in their vulgar ambition to grat- 
ify a morbid curiosity override all the barriers 
by which property owners seek to protect their 
premises from invasion, and their sheltering 
roofs from destruct.on,are all one in their moral 
tendency with the rival steeds of the turf, and 
the still more vulgar and more beastly ambi- 
tion of the trained sloggers in the prize ring. 

“The same crazed and vulgar crowd visits them 

all. ‘the same low and demoralized curiosity 
actuates them all. The same degrading in- 
fluence upon ihe moral life of the people comes 
from them all. 

“Wise men the world over deprecate these 
rival sports between clubs of college students 
and are praying the authorities of all schools 
of learning to outlaw them as evil to the play- 
ers, evil to the schools, and evil to the commu- 
nities in which they are tolerated.” 


ABOUT GOLLEGE. 


The Cynic asks for the co-operation of the stu- 
dents in collecting items for this department. 


Brooks 03 has been elected captain of 
the varsity basket ball team. 


Prof. Emerson preached Sunday in the 
Congregational church at St. Albans. 


The E. H. S. basket ball team defeated 
the Norwich University team on Febru- 
ary 17th, in the local Y. M. C. A. gym- 
nasium by a score of 29-3. 


The bowling alleys and running track 
in the gymnasium have been completed 
for use. Rubber soled shoes will be re- 
quired for all using the running track. 


The Delta Mu (Med.) initiates this 
year are Bresser ’05, Guernsey ’05, Hem- 
enway ’05, Adams ‘05, Hutchinson ’o5, 
Morse ’04, Rice 05, Sampson ’05, Tobin 
°05, Wheeler ’05, Sullivan ’o5, Mitchell 
0S. 


The Classical Club met at the home of 
Prof. Howes on Monday evening. All 
the freshmen who are studying the clas- 
sics were invited to attend. The pro- 
gramme consisted of reading by Messrs. 
Emerson, Cunningham and Miss Pres- 
ton, and two songs by Mrs. Howes. 


We have had inquiries from alumni for 
1902 Ariels. As there was a delay in 
publishing the book, it was not put on sale 
until June, and some who wished to pur- 
chase the book were not supplied. For 
the benefit of such we would say, that for 
a short time Ariels may be obtained of 
Cary P. Williams, 193 South Union St. 


Delegates from the Christian Asso- 
ciations of the University left Tuesday 
for Toronto to attend the Fourth Inter- 
national Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 
The delegates were G. F.. Robbins, A. H. 
Gilbert, O. W. Webster, E. V. Perkins 
and A. F. Ufford representing the Y. M. 
C. A. academical department; J. W. 
Richardson, Y. M. C. A. medical depart- 
ment; and Alice H. Derby, Y. W. C. A. 


The annual meeting of the T. C. A. 
circle was held on February 21st. Be- 
sides the ten local members of the circle, 
representatives from Middlebury and 
Troy Conference Academy were present. 
Miss H. Clark presided and the speakers 
were J.) H. Aiken, D. D. Durfee, O. B. 
Gilbert and W. Hammersley. There was 
a vocal solo by C. E. Terrance, a piano 
solo by Miss A. Durfee and a violin solo 
by C. E. Terrance. 


The F. and A. M. students of the 
medical department have organized in a 
body to be known as the H. A. club. The 
club starts under very favorable circum- 
stances, having twenty-five charter mem- 
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bers. ‘The membership will be limited to 
Masons who are medics. ‘The following 
list of officers has been chosen; Presi- 
dent, J. M. Crum; vice-president, C. W. 
Phillips; secretary, S. Tarbell; treasurer, 
F. H. Finney; committee on by-laws and 
constitution, Heath, Morse, France, Con- 
lin; executive committee, Greene, Hamil- 
ton, Archibald; committee on pins, Rice, 
Preston, Crum. 


Mr. Henry Austin Clapp of Boston, 
gave a lecture in the Billings Library, 
February 21, on “The Merchant of 
Venice,” under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Club of this city. Mr. Clapp took 
up the play, analyzed the plot and its 
motives, gave his hearers some idea of the 
origin of the casket portion of the plot and 
what he conceived to have been Shakes- 
peare’s reason for the final shaping of the 
play. The casket he traced to the Gesta 
Romanorum. 

Mr. Clapp gave a most intelligent and 
critical estimate of the characters of the 
play, making Portia the most charming 
of all Shakespeare’s female characters. 


Alumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this depart- 
ment from alumni and their friends. 


Ex-’46. Henry Lee Dodge ex-’46 died 
in San Francisco, on February 23d. Mr. 
Dodge was born in Montpelier, January 
31, 1825, the son of Nathan and Hannah 
Phinney Dodge. He received his early 
education in the schools and academy of 
his native town and at the University of 
Vermont, which he entered in 1842. His 
health failed and he was obliged to aban- 
don his collegiate course in 1844, but in 
1847, upon regaining his strength, he en- 
tered the law office of Messrs. Platt and 
Peck of this city, pursuing his studies 
there for two years. In 1849 he was at- 
tracted to California by the gold discov- 
eries, but on arriving there found that a 
miner’s life was not congenial to his 
tastes and sought emplayment in San 


of his death. 


Francisco. He was appointed clerk of 
the Alcalde’s Court and subsequently be- 
came clerk to Mayor Geary. He prac- 
ticed law for some time in partnership 
with R. H. Weller. In 1851 he received 
the degree of A. M. In 1856, in com- 
pany with his brother, L. C. Dodge, es- 
tablished a wholesale provision house, 
with which he was connected at the time 
In 1863 he was elected to 
the lower house of the California Legis- 
lature on a Republican ticket and his ser- 
vices were so satisfactory that in the fol- 
lowing year his constituents sent him to 
the Senate where he served for a four 
years term. It was at a time of great ex- 


’ citement and Mr. Dodge aided materially 


the Union interests in California. In 
1877 he was appointed superintendent of 
the mint at San Francisco, holding that 
responsible position for four years and a 
half. He was at one time president of 
the San Francisco board of education. 
From 1879-80 he was president of the So- 
ciety of California Pioneers. . From 1885- 
86 he was president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Dodge was 
a trustee of Leland Stanford University 
and was interested in banking, being pres- 
ident of Sather Banking Company. He 
will be remembered by Burlingtonians as 
a former superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Dodge married, December 2, 1851, 
Omira B. Bottum of Orwell, who survives 
him. ‘They have no children, but Mr. 
Dodge leaves a brother, N. Prentiss 
Dodge of Grant Pass, Oregon, and two | 
sisters, Mrs. Henry Leffingwell of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Mrs. W. F. Hendee of 


this city. 


78. On the evening of February 13, 
at the Republican caucus held in this city, 
Dr. D. C. Hawley was nominated to serve 
a second term as mayor. 


Med. ’80. Dr. O. W. Peck of Wi- 
nooski, died on February 16, after an ill- 
ness of more than two months. Dr. Peck 
was born in Montgomery, Nov. 20, 1854, 
the son of William and Alice C. (Gra-- 
ham) Peck. He received his preliminary 
education in the public schools of his na- 
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tive town, in New Hampton Institute at 
Fairfax and in Barre academy. He was 
assistant surgeon in the Vermont Na- 
tional Guard from 1880 to 1883 and from 
1883 to 1884, was surgeon in that organ- 
ization. He was State Senator from 
Chittenden county in 1896-98, and made 
an excellent record as a legislator, serv- 
ing as chairman of the senate committee 
on railroads and on the joint committee 
on the House of Correction. He was at- 
tending surgeon to the Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital and a consulting physician to the 
Mary Fletcher Hospital. In June, 1808, 
he was appointed surgeon-general of the 
State of Vermont by Gov. Grout and in 
October of the same year he was re-ap- 
pointed by Gov. Smith. 


’82—Fix.-’90. It is announced that 
Roger W. Hulburd *82 of Hyde Park, 
has decided not to enter the canvass for 
the Republication nomination for secre- 
tary of state, thus leaving Fred G. Fleet- 
wood ex-’90 of Morrisville, the only can- 
didate in the field. 

Frederick Gleed Fleetwood was born in 
St. Johnsbury, September 27, 1869, was 
educated at St. Johnsbury Academy in 
1886, at the University of Vermont for 
two years until 1888, and then went to 
Harvard University from which he was 
eraduated in 1891. Meanwhile in 1886 
he had removed to Morrisville. He be- 
came a lawyer and was state’s attorney 
for Lamoille county from 1896 to 1808, 
town clerk and treasurer of Morristown, 
from March, 1896, to March, 1900, sec- 
retary of committee on revision of Ver- 
mont Statutes in 1893 and 1894, presi- 
dential elector in 1900, and town repre- 
sentative in I90o. 

R. W. Hurlburd was a member ofthe 
class of ’82. 


92. In the Vermonter for February, 
there is an article on the Vermont Ken- 
nel Club by EF. C. Mower. 


95. The marriage of Charles G. 
Winslow of Brooklyn, and Miss Ella 
Beebe of Burlington, took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents at 9.30 o'clock 


February 18th. ‘The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. G. G. Atkins, only rel- 
atives of the bride and groom being pres- 
ent. The bride was attended by her sis- 
ter, Miss Katherine Beebe, and Arthur 
S. Isham acted as best man. Music was 
furnished by Misses Grace and Florence 
Roby, on piano and violin. After a short 
wedding trip to Boston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winslow will reside in New York, where 
Mr. Winslow has a responsible position 
as engineer for the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company. 


‘oo. J. H. Aiken, instructor of chem- 
istry in Troy Conference Academy, was 
about college last week. 


Exchanges. 


The Scribe is most decidedly sceptical 
as to the value or fairness of the ordinary 
criticisms as you find them in the various 
exchange columns of college periodicals, 
and yet he will admit that there may be 
some benefit derived therefrom. 


“We believe the publications tolerable 
reflectors of the institutions they repre- 
sent,’ says the Williams Literary Maga- 
zine. ‘There never was a truer statement 
made than that, and the comparison made 
between the magazines from Massachu- 
setts and California is perfectly justified. 
If we all could inculcate into our minds 
this idea that we are representing the char- 
acter of the college from which we send 
our periodicals, there might be less care- 
less production. 


There is a noticeable lack of essays in 
the exchanges of the month, but the 
stories are unusually bright, and poetry 
seems to be the order of the day. 


There are a certain few of our ex- 
changes that are always of a high stand- 
ard. They contain reading matter in 
every issue that one is interested to read 
for its own value, just as you read any 
good magazine. ‘They are familiar to all 
and need no mention here. 
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The Collegian Forense is an exceed- 
ingly well edited paper. Its proportion is 
good and it almost always contains good 
verse. 


In the line of preparatory school jour- 
nalism, the T. C. A. Chronicle has been 
showing great improvement of late, going 
far ahead of many of its competitors. 


KICKERS. 


The kickers kick because they kick, 
They kick, that’s all they do. 

They kick when other kickers kick, 
Because they’re kickers, too. 


They kick about the magazine; 
They kick, they kick; that’s all. 

They never kicx about the field 
The pigskin in the fall. 


They kick about the college teams; 
They kick about the crew; 

They never kick themselves about 
For kicking as they do. 


They kick about the roast of beef; 
They kick about the steak; 

They kick about when they’re asleep; 
They kick when they’re awake. 


They kick about the Faculty; 
They kick about the rules; 


They'd kick about if they were hanged, 
These ever-kicking fools. 
—S. Stephen’s College Messenger. 


EVENTIDE 


O’er the hill-top, dying, dying, 
Garnet beacons fade away; 
Through the tree-tops, sighing, sighing, 
Zephyrs of the passing day. 


Canopies or red and gold 
Close across the rosy west; 

Far below the forests old 
Goes the scarlet sun to rest. 


Softly evening’s queen is nearing; 
Brilliant drops of golden light 

In the dark blue dome appearing: 
Diadem of darkening night. 


Wandering breezes through the branches creep; 
Whisper through the silent forest, “Sleep.” 


—Red and Blue. 


College World. 


The average age of the freshman class 
at Yale is nineteen. 


Wisconsin has one hundred candidates 
for her crew. 


Did Tt Pay ? 

In 1898 C. H. Waddell insured Dr. S. H. 
Rogers, U. Vt. ‘04, Med., for $1,000. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Rogers died of typhoid fever 
within two weeks after paying his second 


premium. His estate was the richer by 
$1,000. Did it pay? 4 


REINA LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


G. F. NORTH, Manager. 
Cc. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 


410 Church St. 


VV SY) AINSI ee ses 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DR. Gry: PARSERIDGE, 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 
37 KINGSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


/) 
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CAMBRIDGH,; MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


Yale, Princeton, Columbia and Penn- 
sylvania are to hold a running relay race 
in the near future. 


Harvard conferred its first LL. D. upon 
George Washington. 


Washington and Lee University re- 
quires its professors and instructors to 
wear caps and gowns in the class room. 


Harvard students are trying to arrange 
an international debate between Harvard 
and Yale, on one side, and Cambridge 
and Oxford on the other. 


There are 629 universities and colleges 
and 43 schools of technology in the 
United States, with a total attendance ot 
150,000. 


The average expenditure per ‘man at 
Princeton in 1900, was $700. 


The University of Wisconsin has plan- 
ned a course in journalism as a part of the 
regular college curriculum. 


There has been lately founded a Mc- 
Kinley scholarship at McGill University, 
in honor of our late President. 


The new professor of chemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin, is a Japanese. 


The base ball season has already opened 
in California. 


A new monthly magazine entitled the 
Intercollegiate News, has been started. 
Its object is to present the common inter- 
ests of all college men, and to bring into 
closer touch the colleges of the Inter-col- 
legiate Athletic Association. ‘The mag- 
azine will be published in New York, and 
its editor will be William B. Dwight, 
Yale °54. 


At the Northwestern-Illinois game, an 
enthusiastic Illinois rooter snatched a 
pennant from one of the young ladies 
from Northwestern. The student was 
compelled to take a trip to. Evanston the 
next week returning the pennant and a 
letter of apology. 


We have a full line of 


Rubber Soled Tennis Shoes 


IN 
White, Brown and Black, 
at 50c., 90c., $1.00 and $1.25. 


These are the most sensible shoes that one 
can buy 


For Gynasium Use. 
They fit well, 


They are comfortable, 
They wear well. 


FRANK B. BOYNTON. 


Time is Moneu 
tO MOST all 
mankind. 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
right here, and we guarantee 
if you buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
them in all the most up-to- 


date styles. 


MOSLEY & BIGELOW. 


THEY APPRECIATE COLLEGE TRADE 


vi | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


There is a vandal club at Harvard and 
every man who becomes a member of this 
club must commit some act of vandalism 
as his initiation. Not long ago some en- 
terprising youth exploded a stick of dyna- 
mite in the old Harvard pump, which has 
served as a drinking fountain for Har- 
vard men since the founding of the Uni- 
versity. 


Clippings. 


“TI spotted that girl from along way off,’ 
remarked the sun as he beamed down upon the 
freckle-faced summer girl.—Princeton Tiger. 


How is it in the car we miss 
Folks sit like this 

But in the one we are sure to catch 
They’rejammedlikethis?—Zz2. 


RECIPROCAL CUTS. 


They stood beneath a spreading tree 
And talked as lovers should, 
And then to seal the compact, he 
Cut “Mabel” on the wood. 
Now back to town they both have strayed, 


WARNING:--—Don’t pay 10c for 
* “TROPHY ? “GiGARS = even af 
they are worthit.Thesprice 
Gc Meco) om eh ed CM ar s.he Fe) 0% 


[1 Pe WOODS 


COnpeeUnircnrand onkes bos 
Burlington, Vt. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses leading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy ; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, N. 8S. SHALER, Daen. 


One day they chanced to meet, 
And then and there the self-same maid 
Cut “Charlie” on the street.—Hz. 


That the number of women going to 
college is increasing is shown by the fact 
that within a year the National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz has added 
1400 members to its roll, bringing its 
total membership up to 4000. ‘Twenty- 
two colleges are represented in the asso- 
ciation. It is said that the women have 
found their association a most useful 
body. One of the ways in which it has 
been most useful is in opening several 
foreign universities to American women 
by first creating and then maintaining 
foreign fellowships. One of the associa- 
tion’s standing committees keeps a close 
watch on educational legislation. Another, 
of which the president of Bryn Mawr is 
the chairman, has just presented the re- 
sults of a study of 6000 cases of collegiate 
and non-collegiate women, designed to 
show the beneficial effects of a college 
course upon a woman’s health. 


Joseph T. Stearns, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 


BURLINGTON, VT. 7 CITY HALL. 
Chas. W. Straight, . W. L. Thwaits, 
Wed BHP D. Des, 
DENTISTS. 
9-2 Door No. 4, Over 
Hours | 1-5 Burlington Savings Bank, 
7-8.30 Burlington, Vt. 


DRILL REGULATIONS with interpretations 
by Lieut. John T. French, Jr., 4th Art.,U. S. A., 
Recorder of the Tactical Board. Price 50 cents, 
sent by mail, prepaid. Bound in leather, $1.00. 


DRILL REGULATION S without interpretations ; 
Infantry, Bristol board, 30c.; Infantry, leather, 
75e; Cavalry, leather, $1.00 Artillery, leather, $1.00. _ 
U. S. Army Regulationsand Articles of War,Gov- 
ernn.ent edition, 31.50; Hospital Corps, U. S. A., 
cloth, 50c; leather, 75c; Ftring Regulations for 
Small Arms, government edition, $1.00. 

MANUAL OF GUARD DUTY—Bound in- Bristol 
board, 25c; bound in leather, 50c. : 

NEW MANUAL OF ARTS—Adapted to Spring- 
field rifle, caliber .45 and o the magazine rifle, cal- 
iber .30. Bound in Bristo board, uniform with drill 
regulations, price 10c. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, 
93-101 NASSAU ST., Cor. FULTON, NEW YORK. 


MENTION THE CYNIC WHEN ANSWERING ADS 


<= 
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NEW MILITARY INSTRUCTOR. 


Maj. J. H. Duval, Retired, to Conduct Mil- 
itary Drill in the University. 


Major John H. Duval, U. S&S. A. re- 
tired, has been detailed by the War De- 
partment, at his own request, as military 
instructor at the University of Vermont. 
The detail is for four years. Maj. Du- 
val is expected to arrive at any moment 
and battalion drill will be resumed as 
soon after his arrival as matters can be 
brought into proper shape. 

This appointment by the War Depart- 
ment of a military instructor for the Uni- 
versity is the first since the departure of 
_ Lieut. Bailey at the outbreak of the Span- 
ish war four years ago. 

Major Duval entered the service as a 
private in the signal corps August Io, 
1880. He was successively appointed a 
second lieutenant in the 18th Infantry, a 
first lieutenant, a captain and commissary 
of subsistance, his appointment as major 
dating from November 15, 1897. He 
was graduated from the Infantry and 
Cavalry school in 1889. 


Death of B. F. Stevens, Ex-’57. 


Benjamin F. Stevens ex-’57, the noted 
bibliographer, died on March 5, at his 
residence, The Sheaves, in Surbiton, Sur- 
rey, England. Mr. Stevens had been ail- 
ing for fifteen months with kidney trou- 
ble and neuritis. In the last three months 
other complications due to his advanced 
age set in and he failed gradually. He 
died quietly in the presence of his wife 
and the members of his household. Mr. 
‘Stevens was very popular in London, and 
was frequently described as the “father 
of the American colony.” 

His death will be widely regretted on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


Benjamin Franklin Stevens, who was 
United States despatch agent in London 
and purchasing agent for American libra- 
ries, was born at Barnet, Vt., in 1833. 
He entered the University of Vermont 
in 1853, but did not finish the course. 
In 1860 he went to London and joined his 
brother Henry (the noted bibliographer, 
who died sixteen years ago) in the book- 
selling business. 

With a staff of assistants he has been 
engaged for thirty years in making a 
manuscript chronological and alphabetical 
catalogue index of American papers in 
England, France, Holland and Spain 
from 1763 to 1874, and in the prepara- 
tion and publication of the twenty-five 
volumes of photolithographic facsimiles 
of important historical manuscripts relat- 
ing to America, in the European archives, 
with translations and editorial notes. Of 
these volumes only 200 copies were print- 
ed, one set of which is possessed by the 
University library, as the gift in part of 
Mr. Stevens. 

He made facsimiles of over 2,000 his- 
torical manuscripts in European archives 
relating to America, 1773-83, with de- 
scriptions, translations, etc., also a fac- 
simile, photographed from the original 
in the Foreign Office, Paris, of the MS. 
Codex Columbus, “His Own Book of 
Privileges, 1502, With English transla- 
tions, etc.;”” “The Campaign in Virginia, 
1781,” being the Clinton-Cornwallis con- 
troversy; Gen. Sir William Howe's or- 
derly book and the correspondence be- 
tween the British Government and Gen. 
Howe. 

Mr. Stevens had calendared for the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts the American portion of the Earl 
of Dartmouth’s papers. He was recently 
engaged in calendaring the headquarters 
papers of Gens. Sir William Howe, Sir 
Henry Clinton and Sir Guy Carleton, and 
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was also compiling unpublished manu- 
script papers pertaining to the Provincial 
troops and the Loyalists during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. | 

He was a member of the State Histori- 
cal societies of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland and Minnesota and of the 
French Societe d’ Histoire Diplomatique; 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
of which less than a score of Americans 
have been members in the last hundred 
years; a member of the Society of Arts, 
of the Royal Historical society, and of 
the Zoological society of London. He 
was the first president of the American 
society in London and its honorary 
treasurer. He was also the honorary sec- 
retary of the Columbia Lodge of Free 
Masons of London. He was a member of 
the Sigma Phi fraternity; of the Grolier 
club of New York, of the Noviomagus 
club of London, composed of Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries, number limit- 
ed to fourteen; of the White Friars club, 
the oldest literary organization in Eng- 
land; and of the Savage and Urban 
clubs. He married in January, 1865, 
Miss Charlotte Whittingham, daughter 
of Charles Whittingham of the Chiswick 
Press and of the famous family of Eng- 
lish printers, whose later representatives 
lately gave through Mr. Stevens to. the 
University library nearly 3,000 volumes 
of issues of the Chiswick Press, English 
works on printing and standard English 
publications. 

Mr. Stevens received the degree of 
Doctor of Letters from the University of 
Vermont in18g9gand the degree of Master 
of Arts from Dartmouth college at its 
last commencement. 


1902 (Med.) Class Officers. 


The graduating class of the Medical 
College has elected the following officers: 

President—D. H. Gatchell. 

Vice-President—E. A. Heath. 

Valedictorian—James M. Crum. 

Historian—F.. C. Lewis. 

Marshal—E. Sparks. 

Secretary—R. C. Jones. 

Treasurer—R. J. Harvey. 


will be profusely illustrated. 


Executive Committee—Chairman, D. L. Rich- 
ardson, Thomas Walch, R. M. Wells, L. B. Mor- 
rison. 


The 1903 Ariel. 


The 1903 Aricl will appear on or about 
March 21. The advance proofs of the 
book indicate that this year’s annual will 
be one of the best in years from both the 
literary and mechanical standpoints. It 
The price 
of the volume will be $1.50 or $1.75 post 
paid, and it can be obtained at the book 
stores or of W. J. Dodge, Manager, 55 
Loomis street. 


Baseball. 


Base ball practice is going on in the 
cage with great vigor. The captain and 
coach expect to get the men out for out- 
door practice before vacation. The squad 
has been cut down to the following candi- 
dates: 

Capt. Kinlock, Abbott, Barrett, Bassett, 
Bean, Brooks, Clancy, Davis, Fisher, Gerrish, 
Kingsland, Latour, Leach ’04, McGee, Mitchell, 
J. C. Murphy, Newton, O’Halloran, Orton, 


Rand, Taylor, Tenney, Tobin, Trudo, Wills, F. 
Ward. 


Sigma Phi Convention. 


The 75th Anniversary Reunion of the 
Sigma Phi Society was held at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., on March 
3-4. It was attended by about 175 mem- 
bers of the fraternity, including repre- 
sentatives from all the chapters. ‘The ex- 
ercises included a reception and ball on 
the evening of the 3d and a Convention 
and Banquet in the afternoon and evening 
of the 4th. President M. H. Buckham 
’51, responded for the Alpha of Vermont 
at the Banquet. The undergraduates 
present from the University of Vermont 
were Kellogg ’o2, Auld ’02, Wright ’o3, 
Burrows ’04, Pope ’04. The graduates 
of the Alpha of Vermont present were 
G. G. Benedict ’47, R. D. Benedict ’48, 
M. H. Buckham ’51, B. L. Benedict ’55, 
Lewis Francis ’56, John J. Allen ’62, 
Samuel W. Torrey ’65, Elias Lyman ’7o, 
Z. B. Whitney ’74, H. L. Ward ’82, A, 
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H. Moore ’86, C. L. Woodbury ’88, Ly- 
man Allen ’93, G. W. Benedict ‘93, J. D. 
Benedict 93; M. S. Allen ‘95, G. J. 
Holden ex-’99, W. E. Ross ex- YL e. L). 
Martin ex-'02. 


The Green and Gold. 


On the 5th the Green and Gold Debat- 
ing Club debated the following question : 
“Resolved, that Congress: should subsi- 
dize our merchant marine.” The debate 
was won by the affirmative. The lead- 
‘ers were: affirmative, Wells and Gulick ; 
negative: Kellogg ‘03 and Emerson. A 
challenge to a joint debate by St. Law- 
rence University was read and referred 
to a committee. 

On the 12th the Club debated the ques- 
tion: “Resolved, that the disfranchise- 
ment of Negroes by the Southern States 
is justifiable.’ Leaders: affirmative, 
Munson, Sherburne; negative, Eaton, 
Perkins. The debate was won by the 
affirmative. 

The challenge from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity was discussed. 

It was decided to hold a debate on 
March 26th for the selection of a debating 
team, the subject to be announced on the 
19th. The judges will be members of the 
faculty. Each candidate will be allowed 
five minutes to speak on the question. 


College Meeting. 


At a college meeting on Wednesday 
last, the following undergraduate speak- 
ers for Founder’s Day were elected: 
Senior, C. R. Peck; junior, W. A. Dane. 
The nominating committee, which was 
appointed at a previous meeting, consist- 
ed of Rich, Joyner, Putnam ’o2, Wright 
and Shipman ’o3. 

Mr. Cloudman gave a short talk on 
track athletics and indoor exhibitions. 
A committee was appointed, consisting OT 
Larchar, Woodward ’o02, Gray ’03, to 
draw up a scheme of organization for a 
track athletic association. 


Bowling Alleys, 

The announcement has been made that 
the two bowling alleys in the gymnasium 
will be open to students free of charge 
every afternoon from 2 until 6. 


Committees for the Play. 


The following committees for the col- 


lege play have been announced : 
TVickets—Harvey’02, Gray ’03, Burrows ’04. 
Program and Advertising—Auld ’02, Hub- 
bard ’04. 
Properties—Shipman ’03, Wheeler ’04. 
Costumes—Larchar ’02, Macrae ‘04. 


The Toronto Convention. 


The Fourth International Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, held in ‘Toronto, Feb. 
26-March 2, surpassed in attendance and 
interest all previous conventions of the 
movement; 465 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States and Canada 
were represented by 2,296 student and 
212 faculty delegates, and the grand total 
of registered delegates was 2,955. 

This small army was entertained in the 
homes of the citizens of Toronto, and 
right royal was the welcome extended. 
So genuine was the hospitality of the peo- 
ple as to convince each delegate that he 
personally had the finest place in the city. 
In the home, on the street, and in the 
busy office every courtesy was shown to 
“the students.” 

One of the most noticeable features of 
the convention was the perfection of its 
arrangements. The program for both 
the platform and sectional meetings was 
planned with statesmanlike care and 
thorougness. Thus the presentation of 
such a topic as “The Unevangelized Mil- 
lions’’ was followed by a discussion of 
“The Resources of the Church at Home.” 
The descriptions by Dr. Ament and Prof. 
Gamewell of some of the horrors of 
Pekin in 1898, were immediately followed 
by reports from representative provinces 
showing the readiness of China to receive 
the missionary and his message in 1902. 

The convention was characterized 
throughout by great unity of spirit. In 

(Continued on page 258.) 
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HE, work of the debating club has 

been much facilitated by the kind- 
ness of the University Librarian in pub- 
lishing each week a list of references for 
the current subject of discussion. 


HE, attention of the students is called 

to the Bulletins periodically posted 

in the Library announcing examinations 
for the civil service held every few weeks 
by the departments of the National Gov- 
ernment. Examinations for vacancies in 
the Coast Survey and the Department of 


Agriculture are frequently announced. 


A NEW general catalogue of the Uni- 
versity is on the press. It is to be 
hoped that its matter will be sufficiently 


up-to-date to include the present senior 
class and that the records of each gradu- 
ate of the University for completeness of 
reference value will include the fraternity 
or sorority affiliations. 


T will be better for all concerned if 
the Junior Promenade Committee 
decides to hold the Promenade this year 
It is too bad 
so. peculiarly 


in the Armory as usual. 
that a college building 


- fitted for a large dance as the gymnasium 


should not be used, but if the gymnasium 
committee sees fit to hedge it about with 
petty and ridiculous rules which would 
interfere with the success of the dance, 
there is still the old Armory to fall back 
on. 


© spring draws near and the close of 

the indoor gymnasium work is in 
prospect, the question arises, shall we have 
an indoor exhibition? Our instructor is 
enthusiastic in regard to the matter and 
awaits only an expression of interest on 
the part of the students. The prospect of 
the revival of drill in, the spring is des- 
tined to conflict somewhat with such an 
undertaking this year, and an exhibition 
would doubtless require some extra time 
spent in preparation, but it would inevit- 
ably end in more athletic interest, and, 
what is of no less importance, would 
bring a few coins into the athletic treas- 
ury. We are informed that there is 
plenty of opportunity and material to. 
make a good exhibition, the only thing 
being necessary is willingness on the part 
of the students to work for it, if one 
chooses to call such diversion work. It 
remains for the senior and junior classes 
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to lead off in this matter. ‘The under- 
classes are sure to follow in an enterprise 


5 


of this nature. | 03. 


NE of the greatest needs of the col- 
lege is a systematic and uniform 
scheme of marking. The present system, 
if it may be dignified by such a name, is 
an abomination. Everything is left to 
the discretion of the instructor and this 
sooner or later resolves itself, 1f not into 
a question of personal likes and dislikes, 
at least into a situation where the in- 
structor’s opinion of a student’s work has 
- more weight than any recitation, thesis 
or examination paper the _ student pro- 
duces. ‘There is no absolute system of 
counts for daily work,theses and examina- 
tions or if there is it has never been pub- 
lished in a sufficiently public manner to 
catch theeye of the writer. The student has 
no means of knowing where he stands. He 
looks about and he sees a man flunked or 
given a low term mark on a good examin- 
ation paper merely because the instructor 
chooses to think that the absence com- 
mittee has been too lenient with him 
through the term; he looks again and he 
sees a man whose daily work has been 
e¢ood-for-nothing passed high because of 
a good examination paper; he sees 
another man with excellent daily work be- 
hind him flunked because of a few catch 
questions in an examination; still again 
he sees a man scaled down in his term 
work below men of inferior standing be- 
cause the instructor “‘does not think he 
did his best.’’ 
He sees all these things and he fails to 
discover any guiding principle other than 
the instructor's caprice, and against this 


arbitrariness he has no safeguard. Let 
us havea fair, open statement of what is 
demanded of the student and what the 
requirements for pass marks are based 


upon. 


Che Lounger. 


As the Lounger came shuffling along 
up from breakfast the other morning, he 
stopped before the bulletin board, as is 
his custom, to read the notices. After 
he had perused the new absence rules, run 
through the senior oratory list for the 
seventy-third time, noted the fact that a 
local firm was offering winter under- 
wear at a great sacrifice in prices, and 
that a new boarding house had started in 
business near the campus, he suddenly 
came upon an entirely new notice, which, 
as a matter of course, he read through to 
the end with avidity. To the notice was 
attached the name of the president of a 
representative college organization. ‘The 
first thing that attracted the Lounger’s at- 
tention was, that the notice had been pre- 
pared with a neatness and care that fitted 
its mission, and made good its claim to 
the attention of those who cared to read. 
The second thing the Lounger noticed 
was, that after the signature some one 
had appended a title, which although it 
may have been intended for a joke, grated 
severely on the Lounger’s sense of humor ; 
a title that few men care to see attached to 
their names, and which no man, who has 
within him any of the rudimentary qual- 
ities of a gentleman, would ever impose 
upon a fellow-student in that place. 

Now the Lounger is of a quiet disposi- 
tion and not fond of altercation, neither 
would he seem to make mountains out of 
mole-hills, but somehow it seems to him 
that a man who still retains his grammar 
school propensities to such a degree that 
he must tamper with the dignity of the 
bulletin board, had better go back to his 
proper sphere. 

The Lounger does not wish to dwell 
upon this particular case, but only to use 
it as an example. Even the faculty notices 
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have received their share of the artistic 
additions that appear from time to time. 
No one objects to a joke, and it is proba- 
bly in the spirit of such that these things 
come about, but unless the Lounger’s ap- 
preciation of the funny has grown cold 
and inert under the influence of over much 
development of the higher sensibilities, 
some of the bulletin board jokes have ap- 
proached that sphere of intellectual ac- 
tivity known as the crude. ‘The Lounger 
never intends to be hard hearted, neither 
does he believe in severe physical exer- 
tion, but he would like to see justice de- 
clare herself, yea, he would even be will- 
ing to exert himself to-the extent of bear- 
ing upon his shoulder the heavy end of 
that straight vehicle of ejectment which 
Abraham Lincoln was wont to manufac- 
ture in his youthful days, and on which 
some juvenile joker might chance to ride. 

Some may say that it is better to let 
such trifles pass unnoticed. But these 
things theLounger maintainsarenot trifles ; 
they destroy the dignity and usefulness 
of the bulletin board; for men who wish 
to communicate with the student body in 
this way avoid it as much as possible be- 
cause they do not care to have their names, 
or the organizations which they represent, 
used as a source of public amusement. 
Leaving out of consideration the feelings 
of the individual it is an affront to a stu- 
dent body which has passed the “kid” 
stage of its metamorphosis and the mem- 
bers of which desire to be known as gen- 
tlemen, and are willing to treat others as 
such, 

Moral :—If you have personal opinions 
to express about a man, go and tell them 
to his face or keep silent. Don’t put them 
on the board. 
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an unexpected manner this feature crop- 
ped out on the homeward journey. At 
a lonely country station, something. over 
an hour’s run from Toronto, the express 
was delayed by a washout. On the train 
were the McGill, Dartmouth and Ver- 
mont delegates, also a considerable party 


of commercial travelers. The suggestion 
was made that the time of the wait be 
passed in singing convention hymns. Ac-. 
cordingly the hymnals were produced and 
soon the soul-thrilling strains of Hebeis 
hymn: 

“The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A knightly crown to gain; 


His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in his train?” 


was sounding through the car. Hymn 
after hymn was sung. Not until the 
train was well on its way again did the 
singing cease with a verse of “My 
Country,’ Tis of Thee” followed by one of 
“God Save the King,” and then “So Sav 
We all of Us.” | 


Cynic 


ae as 


THE REJOICING RIVER. 


Jerse. 


All winter long I have quiet lain, 
Ice locked from shore to shore; 

But wind and sun have loosed my chain, 
And now I am free once more. 


Free to go wherever I will, 
To do whatever I please; 

To carry off dam and bridge and mill, 
Yes, and living creatures seize. 


Great cakes of ice that have bound me long, 
Are whirling on my breast; 

I toss them high, for I am strong, 
With my long, long night of rest. 


On, on, still on I plunge and dash, 
Till I come to the rock plateau; 

Then over I go with a mighty splash, 
To boil in the depth below. 


And here I seethe, and foam, and roar, 
And toss the spray sky-high; 
Then on, full faster than before: 
No time to lose have I. 


And here again is another dam, 
To jump in wild delight; 

While on the shore they watch the jam 
In feeble fear at such a sight. 


Hurrah! I’m free, for none can tame, 
And none can bind me again; 

Till all burned out is the summer flame, 
And the ice king brings his chain. 


But no words now of that distant day, 
Such thoughts be far from me; 

For spring has come with the joyful lay, 
And now I am free, I’m free! Dz. 
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Hiloat on the Loire. 


On summer days all of us have felt the 
fascination of the open road, inviting, 
tempting, alluring us through long 
stretches of plain, up some sunny ridge, 
or deep down into a shady valley. For 
awhile we struggle against the charm, 
then, as the zest of roving gets into our 
blood, we bid good-bye to hammock and 
easy-chair, buckle on knapsacks, polish 
wheels or tighten saddle-girths and follow 
gaily the enchanter into the unknown land 
of promise. 

Yet there is another tempter more pow- 
erful still, as every victim of his holiday 
spell will confess,—the great river. The 
glint of the sunshine on the water, the 
bend of the reeds at yonder curve, and 
that unceasing monotone telling us of 
stately rock-cliffs and lonely pine groves 
and wonderful cities that have their being 
away off in the thitherward—these are to 
us the pipes of Hamelin and we listen as 
eagerly as did the children of the old 
German town to the dangerous music. 
And what seductive guides these wizards 
are:—the milk-white baby Rhone, a gay 
water spirit, leaping from its glacier-cra- 
dle, gaining strength and color and beauty 
on its long childhood’s journey down the 
Alps, vaunting the joy of its youth in 


Lake Geneva and the glory of its prime: 


among the vineyards of France; the 
Rhine, a medieval magician weaving 
moonlight legends of thin Loreleys and 
thick castle-walls and thicker robber-bar- 
ons; the Thames, a gypsy scholar, ramb- 
ling easily up to town after student days 
in Oxford meadows, enjoying in sober 
English fashion his sport at Henley and 
his pomp at Windsor and his quiet at 
Maidenhead; and our own Knickerbock- 
er patrician, the Hudson, with quaint 
sleepy Catskill reminiscences that sound 
strangely remote on Riverside Drive or 
at the Hoboken Ferry. Each of these 
wonder-workers has a personality — that 
we come to know during long hours of 
silent thought in his company; yet not 
one of them is endowed with more life, 
charm and pride of race than the bright, 


swift-running, glad-hearted Loire, the 
longest river in France. 

Before I[ tell hurridly the story of the 
few days during which I was his follower, 
I shall try to sketch his chief traits. 1 
think that the Latin grammarians knew 
more than the French and that all rivers, 
sluggish or swift, are in their essence 
manly (“males, rivers, winds and moun- 
tains,’ you remember), except perhaps 
the Princess Ilse and the Lady Moselle. 
The Loire is a brother but he is a French- 
man, a Celt,—often forceful and strong, 
yet a creature of whims and caprice, now 
deep and steady, now _ shallow almost 
empty, but ever rapid. He has all the 
best qualities of his people. A lover of 
the beautiful in nature and art, he wan-. 
ders through ‘Touraine, the garden of 
France, the home of cliff dwellers, the 
land of chateaux; a lover of poetry and 
painting and story, he listened to the song's 
of the old Romancer of the Rose, Jean de 
Meung, and to the flute-notes of Oliver 
Goldsmith, the penniless vagabond, he 
saw the last work of Leonardo da Vinci, 
who lies a stone’s throw from his side, 
and he nurtured the childhood of the great 
Balzac; above all, a lover of country, he 
aided with wind and wave the inspired 
shepherd girl of Domremy, Joan of Arc, 
to drive the hated English invaders out 
of his town of Orleans. ‘This is the river, 
by whose side we found ourselves on a 
late September day two months since. 

The Loire region was not new to me. 
Three years before I had run down a- 
wheel from Paris and had spent some 
very pleasant hours leisurely journeying 
from Orleans to ‘lours—seventy-five 
miles or a little more—by way of Beau- 
gency and Blois and Amboise. Now we 
were to visit the same towns, the same 
chateaux, but in very different fashion. 
The river was to be our escort and we 
hoped to grow very intimate with the 
versatile stream during the four or five 
days of companionship. 

Merton had promised to have a boat 
ready for us when we arrived at Orleans 
—and one can always trust Merton. He 
writes Indian stories, tales of the old 
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French explorers that carry one into the 
very heart of the forest; and studying 
the woods he had passed many a day in 
his canoe on the waters of our Northwest. 
He therefore knew what was needed for 
a river-trip, and the outcome of the voyage 
justified his choice of a craft. The 
“Sirene’ was only a sixteen-foot yawl, 
but so broad and deep that a party of five 
laden with shawls, cloaks and satchels 
found places without uncomfortable 
crowding. ‘Two pair of light oars and a 
leg-of-mutton sail were the ostensible 
means of motion, but we lazily trusted our 
fortunes to a four-mile an hour current, 
which fortunately never failed us. 

Imagine us then surrounded by won- 
‘dering citizens of Orleans, as we embark 
on the forenoon of September 20th. In- 
terest is intense, for such excursions are 
evidently rare (an old fellow in a blue 
blouse remembers that two“Anglais’ from 
“Breestol” started out thus for Nantes 
ten years ago), and helping hands are 
many. The casting-off of a rope, a 
strong shove, and we are out in the cur- 
rent, sweeping gaily down stream. Hur- 
rah, it is a good start! Skies are bright, 
the stream is high, and every spot on 
this and the left bank 500 yards away 
is historic ground. ‘The broad river was 
of another color on that April day in 
1429, when the Maid dealt her first dolor- 
ous stroke to the English lions and thus 
won her proud title. At that point of 
land the French sprang into those tiny 
vessels that were to bear them across to 
the deliverance of the good town: here, 
full of hope, they landed. ‘There stood 
the piers of the bridge broken in the bat- 
tle, and there, on the site of yonder stately 
church of the Sacred Cross, the cathedral 
in which the pious Joan rendered thanks 
to Heaven for her signal victory. Like 
all Frenchmen, Master Loire is a senti- 
mentalist, and there is a break in his voice, 
a pause in his gait, as he murmurs of 


“Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


Naturally we are aground. ‘That bit 
of poetry did it,” says Merton. “Keep 


in the current and leave Joan with her 
sister-saints.” 

In truth, the tricksy stream needs 
watching. The recent heavy rains have 
minimized the chances of grounding, but 
the current curves from one bank to 
another and sudden bends in the river re- 
veal long wastes of sand. In a dry sea- 
son, woe to the chartless navigator! <A 
mile above Meung we pause for luncheon 
in a little cove—ten miles in less than three 
hours, not bad, surely and yet hardly 
enough exercise to win an appetite! Two 
hours more of that wonderful current, 
and, having passed many wooded islands 
and pretty hamlets, we are swept up to the 
great stone bridge at Beaugency. 

A curious old place this, that well re- 
wards the loiterer during a long summer 
afternoon. A stone wall and town- 
gate of some distant age; a tower 
of the time of Philip ‘Augustus—Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion’s enemy; a church 
that had its abbots twelve hundred years 
ago; and, happy climax, a tiny inn with 
spotless sheets and a surprising. cuisine. 
Here in this German land of Sauerkraut, 
Leberwurst and Pumpernickel, the mem- 
ories of that and other dinners haunt me 
like sweet visions; but this is a digres- 
sion, and I must hasten back from the 
muddy Spree that flows beneath my win- 
dows to that glad French river. 

During their Gallic wars the English 
held Beaugency, until the marvelous Joan 
undid them in a siege. The wheel of 
history whirls round to its starting point 
and the old town sees once more unhap- 
py beleagured wretches of English blood, 
for the skies are falling desperately—as 
only skies can that are used to the exer- 
cise—when we peer through our quaint 
windows in the new morning. Still the 
problem of escape finds a solution. Such 
a levy is made upon the sleepy shops as 
they have seldom known, ten metres of 
good canvas and a half-dozen stout hoops 
are converted into a serviceable awning, 
impedimenta and non-combatants are for- 
warded by railroad; and, in a few hours, 
Merton and I are drifting onward to 
Blois, twenty miles away. Although my 
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pipe was puffing merrily and a baritone 
which was certainly not mine was lustily 
caroling, I hasten to affirm, for reasons 
both of gallantry and of prudence, which 
all husbands and brothers will understand, 
that our joy was feigned and that our 
hearts were cheerless. An hour or two 
of glorious freshness after the long rain: 
children in bright blue smocks were chas- 
ing one another up and down the dykes at 
Nouan; on the sands at Muides the 
blanchisseuses were bending over their 
linen; and many a fisherman was dang- 
ling legs and line over the concrete wall 
at Menars. There the clouds gathered 
in the southern sky, the air became close 
and heavy and still, and a storm of wind 
and rain burst upon us as we neared the 
St. Denis bridge. How we kept our 
canvas down in that gale, how we scud- 
ded through a narrow archway without 
eyes to see, Merton will doubtless tell in 
his next Indian story of the Great Lakes. 
An artist can transplant even a tornado. 
Suffice it now, that we came safely into 
haven at Blois under a seven-colored bow 
of triumph and promise, a thousand times 
more splendid than Napoleon’s majestic 
arch in the Elysian Fields at Paris. While 
Merton was tenderly evolving his charm- 
ing fancy, | was romantically occupied 
in mooring our craft to a wash-house 
near the steps of the river-wall with the 
trembling aid of the reigning Aphrodite, 
who had risen from the suds some four 
score years before. 

In all France there is nothing finer in 
its way than Blois.. Even from the river, 
it reveals an exquisite harmony of details 
insuring the unity of effect always nec- 
essary for a perfect picture—and_ then 
what is better, we feel no disappointment, 
when we begin to study separately the 
single features, spires, gables, castle- 
walls. The town’s greatest treasure is, 
of course, the chateau, the pride of many 
French Kings, the glory of the Renais- 
sance architects. All the softest and all 
the darkest passions of men and monarchs 
are written large on its stairways, its 
hidden passages, its halls of state. In 
this rich chapel, where hedghog and 


ermine decked with love-knots lord it on 
the walls worshipped Louis XII. and Anne 
of Brittany—one thinks still of the love- 
knots rather than of altar-candles and 
treads not holy ground but a temple of 
Venus. In this gallery lounged and ca- 
roused the guards of Francis [., as yonder 
salamander over the chimney tells; and 
in this paneled boudoir of red and gilt 
plotted and intrigued that fiend in wo- 
man’s form, the Queen Mother, Cathar- 
ine de Medicis. Through this window 
another Medicis ‘mother, Marie—the her- 
oine or rather goddess of those fleshy 
Rubens pictures in the Louvre—escaped 
the clutches of her royal son, Louis XIII. 
In this little oratory before the crucifix 
waited, knees bent and heads bowed, 
monks of that amiable devotee, Henry 
III., while his victim, the Duke of Guise, 
came through yonder door to his death. 
The holy ruler paused long enough to 
give the signal to the assassins, and then 
doubtless went back to assist his priests 
in their devotions—in those pious times 
something more than the murder of a 
friendly guest was needed to interrupt the 
vicarious prayers of a king. What sweet- 
natured gentlemen those old kings were! 
What charming dames their wives and 
mothers! With what gentle grace and 
noble dignity they put poison into the 
cups and daggers between the ribs of 
their friends! How one longs for a re- 
turn of those golden days! 

Standing on the terrace of the chateau, 
the visitor needs little imagination to be- 
lieve himself back in the sixteenth century, 
so slightly have the ages touched the 
scene below him. The square towers of 
the church of St. Nicholas, the old tiles 
of the steep roofs, the narrow streets or 
alleys of step-flights crawling down to the 
river, which is spanned by an ancient 
bridge of stone—that is the foreground: 
and beyond a hamlet-dotted plain stretch- 
ing away east and south and west to dark 
groves and holts that are forests in some- 
thing more than name. 

Some twelve miles to the north-west, 
deep in its own park of pines, on the 
borders of the Foret de Boulogne, lies the 
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old Chateau de Chambord. It is a show- 
place double-starred by Baedeker, and 
therefore heavy-lidded tourists may be 


found in a long line at the palace-gate on’ 


almost any sunny day. You wait as at 
the ticket-office of a theatre or of a rail- 
way-station, and are then taken in tow by 
a guide, who, in a thousand subtle ways, 
implies his contempt for your wretched 
self. ‘This cicerone is as omniscient— 
well, as a Freshman of two months’ stand- 
ing leading his parents through his col- 
lege library. “These are turrets and pin- 
nacles, and these dormer-windows and 
chimneys. This is the famous double 
spiral staircase, of which perhaps even 
vou have heard. Mais oui, that 1s the 
well known stove given by Napoleon to 
Francis I. (perhaps I misquote him 
here!). Now, Monsieur, you have seen 
ten of the four hundred rooms. 
all, unless you wish to visit the stables 
where there is room for twelve hundred 
horses—-and donkeys. 
this point you will do well to pour into the 
creature’s itching palm the largesse that 
he awaits—if you be an American, three 
times the sum of a native. Try to stand 
on your rights as a man, duplicate the 
number of coppers of your French elbow 
acquaintance and—you will find your vo- 
cabulary of anathemas instantly and tre- 
mendously increased. By such simple 
methods as this, the traveler may acquire 
words and _ phrases, for which he will 
search in vain even the most comprehen- 
sive dictionaries. 

A day later and we are again on the 
river—this time with a full muster-roll— 
bound for Amboise. The waterscape is 
now varied by numerous shoals and islets, 
the land becomes higher and more broken; 
and we drift at mid-afternoon into the 
country of the cliff-dwellers. Fora 
thousand years human badgers have bur- 
rowed into these precipitous hill-sides 
along the Loire, living, in their lofty 
caves, lives as single-purposed and as free 
from adventure as the patriarchs in a 
family-tree chapter of Genesis, each un- 
derground generation succeeded by an- 
other, with as little apparent love of sky 


That-ise 


Merci bien.’ At 


and water. But the Frenchman, though 
his habitat be a cavern, is not an anchor- 
ite and rejoices to herd with his kind— 
neither St. Anthony nor St. Simeon Sty- 
lites was of that gay and social nation—, 
he likes too, to have all things fair and 
bright about him. As a result of this 
race-love of society, and of this national 
appreciation of what is pretty and at- 
tractive, the cliff-homes are not isolated 
but form little villages each dwelling of 
which is embowered in vines of creeper 
and wistariathat climb the straggling steps 
to mingle with the roses in the rude door- 
way and with the geraniums in the win- 
dows of the clay-wall. Seen from the 
river, these terraced colonies are singu- 
larly quaint and pleasing—Arcadian pic- 
tures that send the thoughts of summer 
loiterers drifting away into the golden 
age when the gods—. Whew, what was 
that? Nothing, my dear lovers of idylls, 
but the aroma of garlic and onions and 
sour-wine emanating from that Arcadia 
on yon bowery bank. Dream your 
dreams, friends, but let us keep out in 
mid-stream where the air is fresh. 


Here, however, is a dwelling of quite 
another sort. No sons of the soil but 
your grand seigneurs drank and gambled, 
danced and_ frivoled, and threw away 
their lives in that splendid battlemented 
pile up there on the hill over the village. 
Bring out the map. Yes, our day’s jour- 
ney is half-over, and that it is Chaumont, 
once the palace of Diana of Poitiers, a 
very beautiful and great lady but—oh 
well, poor thing, she is dead now. ‘There 
are many treasures left in the chateau 
still, paintings by Murillo and tapestry 
from Beauvais and the Gobelins,—life 
went very well for the rich and noble in 
those days before the Deluge. 

An unwelcome interview with a hidden 
sand-bank delays us for something more 
than the traditional “bad quarter of an 
hour,’ and the sun is setting when we 
make fast, just above the Amboise bridge, 
to the ubiquitous wash-house. Towering 
over us are the lofty walls and ramparts 
and the three massive towers of the fa- 
mous castle; but, ‘Dinner is waiting at 
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the hotel,” says the Porter, who has come 
down to aid with our baggage, so archi- 
tecture must bide until to-morrow. 

The Loire chateaux are, in one respect, 
like the novels of Scott (by the way, you 
will get something of the flavor of this 
country from that capital book for an 
outing, “Quentin Durward”); the last 
always seems the best. Amboise must 
yield to Blois in richness of ornamenta- 
tion, to Loches, perhaps, in historic value; 
but in some ways it is more memorable 
than all the others. In its gardens is 
the daintiest jewel in Maitre Loire’s 
crown, that exquisite little chapel of St. 
Hubert, the patron saint of the chase, 
where the remains of Leonardo da Vinci 
find a home suited to the artist love and 
worship of the beautiful. Here in 
another corner of the grounds is a sum- 
mer-house that four hundred years ago 
did a service to mankind by causing the 
death of. Charles VIII., who entering in 
haste after his tennis-game struck his silly 
pate against its portal. The French peo- 
ple have considerately guarded against all 
such mishaps to future princes of their 
blood-royal by sending in 1886 the Comte 
de Paris, the heir of the Bourbons, forever 
away not only from his castle of Amboise 
but from his land of France. The cha- 
teau itself is full of marvels. Up the in- 
clined spiral plane, which serves in lieu 
of a stairway, one may drive a team of 
horses from the lower court through the 
tower to the doorway of the great hall. 
On the balustrade of the long gal- 


lery, which commands many _ miles 
of peaceful valley, were impaled 
Wesco, tic... heads’ . of — twelve 


hundred Huguenots, butchered at the 
castle for the delectation of a noble com- 
pany. Catharine de Medicis of course 
was there hugely enjoying the spectacle 
with her three young sons, Francis and 
Charles and Henry—whose lives, by the 
way, were quite worthy of such a mother 
—and with her beautiful daughter-in-law, 
Mary Queen of Scots, the bride of the 
boy King. Oceans of sentimental tears 
have been shed over that lovely black- 
hearted creature.—I can affirm that the 


“Maria Stuart” of Schiller moistened the 
eyes of five hundred susceptible Germans 
at the ‘Berlin Theatre” a week ago—and 
yet the fair devil only got her deserts at 
Fotheringay. Tar and feathers supple- 
mented by a rope would be the fate of a 
person of her record in an unromantic 
Western community, and even in Ver- 
mont she would meet her end in a jail- 
yard. 

We are now on the last stage of our 
voyage with Tours only ten miles away. 
There are more signs of life, of modern- 
life, on every hand—more boats on the 
river and workmen on the bridges, larger 
towns,—Lussault, Montlouis, Vouveay 
—on both banks, and in the ridges beyond 
unbroken lines of cliff-dwellings. | Put 
up the oars, let us linger over these last 
parasangs: but the current hurries us on, 
these careless days of drifting are nearly 
past. ‘There, too soon, are the bridges of 
Tours and here, where the children are 
playing is‘a good landing-place. Catch 
the rope, you little urchin on the. steps! 
Good-bye, old river! 

Bebe Jr 


Berlin, Germany, 
November 19, I9OI. 


\OUT COLLECE. 


The Cynic asks for the co-operation of the stu- 
dents in collecting items for this department. 


On Thursday evening the 6th, the Y. 
W. C. A. gave a reception to the Y. M. C. 
A. at Grass Mount. 


Prof. Waugh lectured on Wednesday 
in Worcester before the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers Association. 
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The juniors have elected Gray class 
basket ball captain. , 


Ross has been elected captain of the 
sophomore gymnasium team. 


Prof. Perkins is working on his report 
as State Geologist, to be submitted to the 
Legislature next fall. 


Auld ‘02 and Pope ’04 spent last week 
visiting Union, Hobart and Hamilton 
Colleges and Cornell University. 


Prof. Howes was absent from home 
last week on account of the death of his 
mother in Somerville, Mass. 


The date of “She Stoops to Conquer” 
has been definitely settled at Saturday, 
April 12th. It will be given in the Opera 
House. 


On Feb. 28, the local Y. M. C. A. basket 
ball team defeated the freshman team in 


the city Y..M. C. A. gymnasium by a 
score of 23-15. The freshman team was 
made up of Ward, Newton, Bates, Towne, 
Mott, Bassett, Kimball. 


The Phi Chi Society (Med.) has ini- 
tiated the following men: T. A. Shaugh- 
nessy, FE. R. Lape, L. J. Wright, G. W. 
Eddy, J.. D: Smith; RCH gear. 
Bombard, T. K. Johnson, R. W. Hoyt, 
Chas. Bidwell, P. L. Davey, F. W. Boad-. 
way, M. Haher, J. T. McGinnity, R. E. 
Conlin, W. W. Kerr, H. W. Huggard. 


W. E. Putnam ’o2 attended as a del- 
egate of Alpha Lambda Chapter of Kappa 
Sigma, the fourth annual banquet of the 
Boston Alumni Association of Kappa 
Sigmas, held at the Brunswick’ Hotel, 
Boston, Thursday night, Feb. 27th. All 
chapters of the first district, with the ex- 
ception of Alpha Kappa at Cornell, were 
represented by delegates, Alpha Lambda 
was also represented by Chas. A. Coburn 
97, J. W. Tobey ’oo, A. H. Grout ’or, 
G. F.. Nelson ex-’or and B. A. Fogg, ’o4. 


Did Tt Pay? 


In 1898 C. H. Waddell insured Dr. S. H. 
Rogers, U. Vt. ‘04, Med., for $1,000. Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Rogers died of typhoid fever 
within two weeks after paying his second 
premium. His estate was the richer by 
$1,000. Did it pay? 


RETNA LIFE INSURANGE GOMPANY 


G F. NORTH, Manager. 
C. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 


10 Church St. 


WE) JcaNiuuee ae 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DR. .G., EY PARTRIDGE; 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


Alumni Notes. 


57. Disbarment proceedings against 
Edward A. Sowles of St. Albans, to have 
taken place at the recent session of the 
supreme court at Montpelier, were discon- 
tinued. 


‘79. “Professor John Dewey, whose 
work as head of the Dewey School for 
Children has made him famous in the ed- 
ucational world, is talked of at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as the one who is most 
likely to succeed the late Colonel Francis 
W. Parker as director of the School of 
Education. . 

Professor Dewey is at present head of 
the department of philosophy and his work 
in child study in connection with the 
Dewey School, which he founded, has at- 
tracted much attention. Professor Dewey 
eraduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1879. He has served as an in- 
structor of philosophy on the faculties of 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan and Minnesota 
universities, and came to the University of 


We have a full line of 


Rubber Soled Tennis Shoes 


IN 
White, Brown and Black, 
at 50c., 90c., $1.00 and $1.25. 


These are the most sensible shoes that one 
can buy 


For Gynasium Use. 
They fit well, 


They are comfortable, 
They wear well. 


FRANK B. BOYNTON. 


Chicago to accept a head professorship in 
1894”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


87. Dr. Ernest Albee, of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Cornell University, 
has a volume just ready to appear in the 
“Library of Philosophy,’ published by 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., of London. 

94. E. B. Jones, who since gradua- 
tion has been engaged in business in Bur- 
lington, will soon leave for Toronto, 
Ont., where he has secured a position as 
head of one of the departments of a large 
store. 

98. W. H. Burt has been appointed 
commissary and quartermaster at Fort 
Preble, Maine. 

98. P.O. Ray, who has been in this 
city for several weeks, serving’ as county 
clerk during the illness of his father, O. 
P. Ray, returned Sunday night to resume 
his law studies at Cornell University. 

98. H. F. Perkins has been appointed 
to a scholarship in Biology in Johns Hop- 
kins University. Only a small number 


Time is Money 
tO MOST all 
mankind. 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
right here, and we guarantee 
if you buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
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MOSLEY & BIGELOW, 


THEY APPRECIATE COLLEGE TRADE 


ne ADVERTISEMENTS. 


of such university scholarships are award- 
ed and the appointment is regarded as an 
honor of considerable value. The uni- 
versity has published, in University Cir- 
cular, Jan. 1902, an article by H. F. Perk- 
ins on “The Anatomy and Histology of 
a new Form of Medusa from the Baha- 
mas,’ with lithographic plate. 


‘oo. R. E. Beebe, second lieutenant in 
‘the T'wenty-ninth Infantry, which has 
been stationed during the past year at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., has been made quarter- 
master and commissary of his battalion 
and sailed for the Philippines on March 
I, from San Francisco. 


‘oo. J. W. Tobey was one of the speak- 
ers at the annual “smoker” of the second 
year class of Harvard Law School, re- 
cently held at the American House, 
Boston. 


College World. 


Of 11,000 living graduates of Yale, 
9,000 were present at the bi-centennial 
celebration, 


Treasurer Walter Camp showed a de- 
ficit of $1,373.66 in Yale’s athletics for 
the past year. 


The largest salary paid to a president ~ 


of a university in the United States is 
said to be $10,000 which is the sum paid 
to the president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses leading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy ; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy ; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


In all Rockefeller has given $10,250,- 
000 to Chicago. A school with an Alma 
Pater like that can smile at fickle fortune 
and sing, Rockefeller to sleep, mother, 
Rockefeller to. sleep.—Indiana Student. 

A dramatic club at Nebraska presents 
a play every five weeks during the year. 

Under Mr. Seth Low’s leadership the 
resources of Columbia University in- 
creased from $12,000,000 to $18,000,000 ; 
three separate schools have grown into 
seven united departments and the student 
population has increased from 1,100 to 
4,600. 

The faculty of Wisconsin University 
has instituted an investigation into the al- 
leged poker playing propensities of stu- 
dents. About 200 young men have been 
summoned to appear and tell what they 
know about it. 

A new regulation at Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University, limits the number of wo- 
men students to 500. 

Minnesota played the entire foot-ball 
season without having to remove a man 
from the game on account of injuries. 


Thirty students were recently suspended 
from De Pauw for violating the rules 
against dancing. 

A. D. Plaw, the great hammer thrower 
of the University of California, threw 
the hammer 187 feet and 4 inches, break- 
ing the world’s record by 16 feet. The 
throw was from a seven foot circle, but 
as it was done in practice, the figures will 
not stand. 
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BASE BALL PROSPECTS. 


Coach Hazelton Leaves the Squad in 


Excellent Shape. 


Coach W. C. Hazelton has completed 
his work with the base ball squad and 
turned it over to his successor, Dr. Court- 


ney, who takes charge the last of this 


week. Under Mr. Hazelton’s direction a 
great deal has been accomplished in the 
development of the team, although until 
this week it has been impossible to have 
any out-door practice. Practice will be 
held regularly during the recess. A great 
part of the work on the team of necessity 
remains to be done, but Mr. Hazelton has 
put the men through the hardest kind of 
work in the essentials of the game and 
put on as many of the finer touches as is 
possible in cage practice. ‘The develop- 
ment in team work, however, which is so 
essential, can only be accomplished on the 
field. For this reason the next four weeks 
practice will be of the utmost importance. 
The promise for a good team, however, is 
now excellent. The squad at present con- 
sists of about 20 men and there is close 
competition for the places. ‘The old men 
who are candidates number five. 

For pitchers there are four candidates. 
Two very promising men in the first year 
medical,Davis and Clancy, have come out. 

They are both experienced men with 
excellent speed and curves and with fair 
backing should be able to make it hard 
for opposing teams to score. For the 
third pitcher either Taylor, who has been 
one of the varsity pitchers for two years, 
or Rand, a new candidate, will be chosen. 

Behind the bat the loss is felt of Capt. 
Wasson of last year’s team. But the four 
candidates for the place have been work- 
ing hard and the position will be well 
taken care of. ‘Two catchers will be nec- 
essary. Latour is playing a cooler and 


at the same time more active game than 
he did last year, having the advantage of 
added experience. Abbott, Kingsland and 
Bean, the new candidates for catcher, are 
all developing fast. 

For the infield there is considerable 
promising material, although most of it 
is new. Orton, last year’s first base- 
man, together with one of the sub- 
stitute catchers, should be able _ to 
take care of first _ base. For 
second base Barrett, Murphy and Tobin 
show up well. For shortstop and third 
base there are a number of lively men, in- 
cluding Gerrish, Wills, Tenney, Ward, 
Fisher, Bassett, Leach. It looks to be 
possible to pick a fairly fast infield com- 
bination. 

In the outfield Capt. Kinlock is the lead- 
ing candidate for right field. Other out- 
fielders available are O’ Halloran, Brooks, 
Newton and Trudo, besides the alternate 
pitchers. 

Coach Hazelton predicts that the team 
will make a good showing provided it 
hangs together and each man plays for the 
team rather than for himself. More 
team work and less individual playing is 
what our base ball teams need the coach 
is confident. ‘This year’s team is a crowd 
of hard workers—they have already 
shown an admirable spirit of regularity 
and persistence in the preliminary work 
and such a spirit if unabated will carry 
them through the season successfully. 
There is, perhaps, a slight tendency on 
the part of the old men to hang back but 
the new men are pushing ahead and set- 
ting a good pace. 

Mr. Hazelton has confidence in the suc- 
cess of the team if they will play harmo- 
niously and in obedience to orders. The 
men are fast and lively and if they will 
play the “hit and run” and “bunt and 
run” games they can run up scores and 
moderately good support of the pitchers 
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should make heavy adverse scores -un- 
likely in the games scheduled for the sea- 
son. 

Capt. Kinlock is a conscientious and 
just man and deserves the best support 
of every member of the team and every 
student in college. 

Coach Hazelton will report at St. 
Louis on April 1st, with the St. Louis Na- 
tional League with whom he has signed 
as first baseman for this season. His 
work here has proved his worth as a coach 
to many who knew only of his great abil- 
ity as a player. 


The 1903 Ariel. 


If we depart from the truth, it is on the 
side of conservatism, in stating that the 
1903 Ariel just issued is one of the best 
publications of the kind that has ever fal- 
len under the writer’s notice. The 1903 
Ariel Board is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing brought out a volume which is a credit 
to themselves and to the college. 

The book is dedicated to the late Ben- 
jamin F’. Stevens, class of 1857, of Lon- 
don, Eng. ‘The Ariel on examination 
proves to be an unusually complete and ac- 
curate directory of the University and 
record of undergraduate organizations 
and events. There are a number of new 
and attractive features giving evidence of 
genius and hard work. ‘The liter- 
ary material is of a high order and in- 
cludes contributions by Hon. G. G. Ben- 
edict “47, Prot.:J. E.Goodrich’ 53,’ Die 
Frederick Tupper, Jr. and George Wyllys 
Benedict ’93. The “grinds” are of a far 
brighter and at the same time more re- 
fined character than any that have appear- 
ed for years. The drawings are excep- 
tionally well done and the collection of 
photographs and views very complete. 

Typographically and mechanically the 
volume is a gem and exceeds in attract- 
iveness any previous volume. 

The Ariel Board consists of the follow- 
ing: Editor-in-chief, John S. Wright; 
business manager, W. J. Dodge; assist- 
ant business manager, LeRoy H. Ship- 
man; associate editors, G. E. Robbins, 


Cora E. Talbot, J. H. Eaton; photog- 
rapher, L. P. C. Smith; @ariseeee. 
Baldwin. 


Meeting of Debating Club. 

The Debating Club has accepted St. 
Lawrence’s challenge for debate May 23. 
A competitive debate will be held April 
Q, question, “Strikes are justifiable means 
of promoting interests of laborers.” 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Some Results of the Measurements Taken 
in the Gymnasium. 

Some results of the physical exami- 
nations carried on in the gymnasium this 
winter may be of interest just now to the 
students of the university. An explana- 
tion of the methods employed is due the 
uninitiated. 

The subject for examination is first 
thoroughly measured. From these meas- 
urements is estimated what his strength 
ought to be. All of us judge a man by 
his size and it is reasonable to expect 
greater actual strength from the large, 
muscular fellow, than from the small. Dr. 
D. A. Sargent of Harvard, after long 
practical experiments, says that the sum of 
the girth of a man’s head, plus girth of 
chest empty and inflated, plus girth of 
waist, plus girth of right and left thighs, 
right and left upper arms and right and 
left forearms, will indicate what the total 
strength ought to be. The measurements 
are taken in the metric system, the 
lengths, breadths and girths in centime- 
ters, the weight and lifts in kilograms. 

After the subject is thoroughly meas- 
ured a strength test is given consisting 
of strength of lungs, back, legs, upper 
and forearms. The sum of these is of 
course the actual trial strength of the man. 
Ifthesubject’s actual strength exceeds the 
indicated strength the condition is plus, 
if the indicated strength exceeds the actu- 
al the condition is minus. A man’s con- 
dition may be plus yet his strength be un- 
evenly divided, i. e. his leg strength may 
be way up and his back way down. ‘The 
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object of the physical director is to even 
up the distributed strength also to make 
the body symmetrical. 

The strength of the upper arms depends 
upon the weight of the individual and the 
number of times he can push up and pull 
up. The sum of the push ups (dips) and 
pull ups times the weight, the product di- 
vided by ten gives the strength of upper 
arms. Certain instruments ascertain the 
other strengths. 

The U. V. M. students so far examined 
are very strong in legs and forearms, fair 
in back but very weak in comparison in 
the upper arms. 

Following are a few of the best 
strengths. The measurements are omitted 
but the best results so far obtained in 
the strengths are given: 

Gerrish ’05 has the greatest total of 
dips and pull ups, dipping 16 times and 
pulling up 11. His strength of upper 
arms, however, is below Bates ’05, who 
dipped but 14 times and pulled up 8, giv- 
ing him a strength of upper arms of 
163.7k. ‘The difference in strength is due 
to the fact that Bates had more weight to 
dip and pull up, consequently the stronger 
arms required. 

The strongest forearm is possessed by 
L. E. Grout ’02, who gripped 78k with 
right and 69k with left, giving total of 
147k. The average strength of forearm 
is about rook. L. D. Beckley holds the 
record for back lift, lifting 225k. The 
average lift is about 150k. J. J. Ross ’o4 
is strongest in legs, having lifted 500k. 

The greatest total strength is 958.5k 
by H. W. Heath ’os, but the highest plus 
condition is 384.3 held by L. E. Grout 
whose total strength is 933.6. The reason 
why Grout’s plus condition is greater 
than Heath’s lies in the fact that Grout’s 
indicated strength was very much lower. 
Grout had the indicated strength of 549.3 
to overcome before his condition became 
plus, whereas Heath had _ the indicated 
strength of 583.3. 

There are about 60 more students to 
be examined and some of these records 
may yet be beaten. 

It will be well to keep these figures in 


mind; then upon re-examination others 
may be found who have grown much 
stronger or the above mentioned may in- 
crease their present records very much. 
A general average is to be kept of each 
class to see what dimensions a typical man 
from that class would be. Then upon re- 
examinations it can be seen what the 
change has been in that typical man. 
din ad OM OS 


** She Stoops to Conquer.” 


“She Stoops to Conquer” will be given 
in the Howard Opera House on Saturday, 
April 12th. Two performances will be 
given, matinee and night. The prediction 
is confidently made that this play will be 
the best that has ever been given by the 
Dramatic Club. ‘The cast has been hard 
at work for over six weeks and the last 
few rehearsals have been extremely suc- 
cessful. As many of the cast as are in 
town in the holidays will continue the re- 
hearsals during that time. On the 7th 
daily rehearsals will begin. The trainer, 
Mr. Elton, will arrive on the roth or 11th 
to hear the dress rehearsals. 


Military Drill. 


Maj. Duval, the new Military Instruc- 
tor, is expected to arrive in town imme- 
diately after the Easter recess when mili- 
tary drill will be resumed. Maj. Duval 
has been delayed in arriving on account 
of an attack of grippe. He is now at his 
home in Wayne, Penn. 


New England Alumni. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
New England Alumni Association will be 
held at the Parker House, Boston, on 
April 4th. President Buckham will at- 
tend. Charles A. Catlin ’73 of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is president of the association. 


Foot Ball for Next Fall. 
OO George A. Pierce ’o4. 
CET tegen a ig H. E. Gray ’03 


Assistant Manager ...H. O. Wheeler ’04 
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HE next number of the Cynic will 

be issued on April 19. The present 

board will then relinquish its duties. The 

recommendation of candidates for a new 

board will be made immediately after the 
holidays. 


HE, inter-class indoor athletic meet, 

which it is proposed to hold in the 
gymnasium in about three weeks, is the 
first move in the sorting out of the track 
material. It will furnish a definite basis 
for further work this year and for sys- 
tematic effort next season - towards the 


formation of a varsity track team. 


REETINGS to the 1903 Ariel ‘and 
congratulations to its editors! It 
is a volume to be proud of, and it is a 


material evidence of the capability of 
Vermont’s undergraduates. A dignity 
of tone and attractiveness of make up, 
which have been conspicuously lacking 
for several years past, are not the least of 


its merits. 


E, hope to be able in our next issue 

to chronicle a successful perform- 
ance of the college dramatics to be given 
immediately after the holidays. All the 
preliminary conditions are favorable, all 
those directly connected with it have 
worked hard and if there is proper sup- 
port from the college at large “She Stoops 
to Conquer” will undoubtedly score a 
signal success. 


HE Junior Prom. committee for this 

year have the same problem to 
face that was encountered last year—the 
meeting of heavier expenses than usual 
with the price of tickets at the same fig- 
ure. On this account especially the 
Prom. should be heartily supported and 
well attended by the students. ‘The suc- 
cess of the dance always depends on the 
interest of the undergraduates. 


HE opening of college after the spring 
recess will mark the displacement of 
compulsory gymnasium work by military 
drill. It was a wise move on the part of 
the faculty to dispense with the drill this 
winter on account of the gymnasium work 
and especially since no regular military 
officer has been in attendance. Without 
such a man in authority the battalion drill 
has proved to be of little value. Buta 
competent officer, such as we have reason 
to believe Maj. Duval is, can make the 
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military drill a valuable feature of the col- 
lege curriculum. He cannot expect to 
find, however, as matters have been run- 
ning for three years past, a universal en- 
thusiasm for such discipline. 
only when the instructor has made the in- 
fluence of his own enthusiasm and person- 
ality so effective in the course, as some in- 
structors have done, as to win the respect 
of the students and stimulate their rather 


tardy interest in military tactics. 


This comes 


Cynic Verse. 


A PROTEST. 


I wrote one time a little verse, 

I never tho’t that I’d repent it. 

My friends the foolish lines rehearse; 

“IT see you wrote a little verse,” 

They say, and what is even worse . 

They seem to think I really meant it. 

I wrote one time a little verse; 

I never tho’t that I’d repent it. D. 


SPRING IS HERE. 


Up from the marsh comes the blackbird’s cry; 

The robin chirps from his branch on high; 

The brook, unfettered, trickles on its way; 

Across the field curls the heat of day; 

The ground’s astir with insect life; 

The frog croaks now, in dinning strife; 

The trees burst bud and skies are clear; 

And grasses start from winter’s drear; 

Now Nature blends our heart with hers, 

And all our warm emotion stirs; 

From open fields and forest dells, 

Each murmuring sound the story tells; 

We gaze, and listen, far and near, 

These heralds answer, “Spring is here.” 
02. 


Che Lounger. 


The Lounger was sitting on the south 
steps in the sun, not long since, ruminat- 
ing on the advent of spring, when he sud- 
denly felt himself grasped by the collar 
and dragged unceremoniously from his 
comfortable perch. He sprang up and 
confronted his assailant with words appro- 
priate to the occasion, as he thought. That 
individual proved to be a freshman who 
proceeded to excuse himself on the ground 


that he had mistaken the Lounger’s iden- 
tity, and had taken him for a fellow-class- 
man. He was trying to collect a quorum 
for a class meeting, so he said, and had 
adopted the coat-collar method as the 
most effective and appropriate here in col- 
lege. Muttering something about “a fel- 
low’s comfort,’ and ‘“‘who cares for a 
quorum,’ the Lounger turned away, but 
it was not without a few twinges of con- 
science that he thought of how, to indulge 
his own inclination, he had cut three meet- 
ings that week of college organizations 
to which he belonged, and had pledged 
his support. The Lounger has made up 
with the freshman. He considers him a 


brick. 


Once more the season of the poet is 
upon us. Once more the robins sing on 
the campus and the campus walks are get- 
ting to be quite navigable under the influ- 
ence of the spring sunshine. Vacation 
is here and will soon be over, then—base 
ball—nothing but base ball—and—and— 
military drill. The Lounger is rejoiced 
over the prospect of the re-organization 
of the army, and the renewal of military 
service. It is his theory that it makes a 
man brave and gives him a disciplined 
mind to carry a Springfield fowling piece 
about on his shoulder the best part of a 
warm spring afternoon. 


The thumping against the end of the 
base ball cage has been going on almost 
unceasingly for over a month. The Loung- 
er has listened to the thumps in all sorts 
of weather, and has compared them to the 
thumps of previous years. ‘To his mind 
they speak volumes for the success of the 
coming season. There is a different 
spirit in the cage from last year. The 
Lounger believes it is the spirit that wins. 


FRANK EDWARD WOODRUFF ’75. 


A Sketch of the Present Professor of 
Greek at Bowdoin College. 
The subject of this sketch is the young- 
est of the six children of William Harri- 
son and Salome Allen Mastin. His fath- 
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er was a scholarly man, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and in the early fifties served his 
State in the legislature. His mother was 
a woman of unusual talent and of rare 
Christian character. John Woodruff of 
Underhill, William Martin’s life-long 
friend, adopted Frank Edward Martin 
after his father’s death, and his name was 
changed to Frank Edward Woodruff. He 
was fitted for college in Underhill Acad- 
emy, whose principal at that time was 
Oscar Atwood, U. V. M. ’66, now presi- 
dent of Straight University. At the age 
of sixteen Mr. Woodruff entered college 
and graduated with the degree of A. B. 
He was elected to the Phi Beta Kappa, 
and in 1878 received the degree of A. M. 
He is a member of the Delta Psi frater- 
nity. After three years’ of teaching, first 
in Plainfield, Vt., then in Barre Academy, 
Mr. Woodruff entered Union Theological 
Seminary and in 1881 graduated as first 
man in his class, receiving the foreign 
fellowship, which entitled him to two 
years of study abroad. The year ’81-'82 
he spent at the University of Berlin. In 
the fall of ’82 he went to Athens for work 
in the American School of Classical Stud- 
ies. Prof. W. W. Goodwin was at the 
head of this school, then in its first year, 
and this first class, made up of eight 
young men, included among its members 
Paul Shorey of Chicago University, J. R. 
S. Sterrett of Cornell and James R. 
Wheeler, U. V. M. ’80, of Columbia. As 
a member of this school Mr. Woodruff 
prepared a paper on the Parthenon, giv- 
ing the results of his own investigations. 
While studying in Athens Mr. Wood- 
ruff was elected for three years to the 
chair of Sacred Literature in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and in the fall of 
°83 he began the work of his professor- 
ship in Andover—a position which had 
been held by a series of distinguished 
scholars and teachers, Eliphalet Pearson, 
Edward Robinson, Bela B. Edwards, 
Calvin E. Stowe and J. Henry Thayer. 
At the expiration of the three years the 
Trustees of the Seminary gave evidence 
of their approval of Mr. Woodruff’s work 
by electing him to a permanent professor- 


ship on the same foundation as before. 
But his re-election came at a time when 
five of the professors of the Seminary 
were on trial for heresy before the Board 
of Visitors. This board consisted of 
three men whose duty it was to guard 
the orthodoxy of the institution. Although 
Mr. Woodruff had not participated in the 
publications from which the alleged 
proofs of conflict with the creed were 
drawn, yet, because he declined to affirm 
the dogma which they made the test of 
conformity to the creed, the Board of Vis- 
itors, after a delay of nearly a year, with- 
held their sanction which was necessary 
to make Mr. Woodruff’s election valid. 
During his four years’ work in And- 
over, Mr. Woodruff had throughout the 
esteem of his colleagues and pupils, and 
had won for himself a reputation for ac- 
curate and thorough scholarship. He 
also proved himself a clear, patient’ and 
competent instructor, thoroughly inter- 
ested in the work with which he had been 
intrusted.. Immediately after the action 
of the Visitors was made known to him, 
Mr. Woodruff accepted the professorship 
of Greek language and literature of Bow- 
doin College. In this chair Prof. Wood- 
ruff has found a congenial and permanent 
work, to which he has given himself with 
enthusiasm and devotion, and in which 
he has achieved steadily growing success. 
His home has always been a center of 
helpful and refining influence to his pupils, 
and his instruction has been thorough and 
inspiring. A graduate, now studying at 
Harvard, recently wrote in the highest 
terms of the training he had received in 
Greek at Bowdoin as preparation for the 
advanced work of the university. 
Although primarily a teacher, and 
pouring most of his energy into the speci- 
fic work of the classroom, he has found 
time to write articles and book reviews, 
for publications like the Classical Review, 
and the Andover Review. He has pub- 
lished a book on Greek Prose Composi- 
tion which has been adopted in the lead- 
ing preparatory schools, and has had a 
wide circulation. He has represented 
Bowdoin for three years on the Commis- 
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sion of New England Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, and is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Maine Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools. He is a mem- 
ber of the Archzological Institute, and 
the American Philological Association. 

He has taken an active part in the so- 
cial and public affairs of Brunswick, be- 
ing a member of the Gentleman’s Club, 
a deacon in the Congregational church, 
treasurer of the Benevolent Society, and 
superintendent of the public schools. 

On January 11, 1883, Mr. Woodruff 
married in Athens, Ellen E. Hamilton, 
U. V. M. ’75, daughter of Dr. H. W. 
Hamilton of Brandon, Vt. During the 
four years in Andover three children were 
born to them: John Hamilton, Robert 
Thomson and Edith Salome. 

As an undergraduate, Mr. Woodruff 
was universally popular and manifested 
a keen interest in every legitimate phase 
of college life. In the seventies athletics, 
in a large sense unorganized and unde- 
veloped, depended to a great degree for 
their support and promotion upon the per- 
sonal activity and inspiration of a few 
leaders. Into this field Mr. Woodruff en- 
tered with eagerness and zest. He 
took great delight in games of physical 
strength and skill and was an exponent 
of the ingenuous spirit of those primitive 
athletics which laid the foundation of the 
more pretentious system of to-day. 

In music he was a leader, and as mem- 
ber of the quartette, organist, and leader 
of the college choir, he gave impulse and 
direction to the musical ability existing 
among the students. | 

It can be truthfully said of Mr. Wood- 
ruff that he was an all-round college man 
of the best type. His marked ability, in- 
tense earnestness, unswerving loyalty, 
and deep and tender sympathies, which 
rendered him a most highly esteemed fel- 
low-student and undergraduate, have also 
made him an honored alumnus and a 
valued and trusted friend. 


In their recent debate the University of 
Pennsylvania defeated the University of 
Michigan. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Hark, the night falls. Dost thou hear the 
sighing 
Of the sunset wind in darkness dying? 
Dost thou hear the timid water falling 
Where shadows on the rocks are lying? 
Tell me, dost thou hear it? 


Tell me, dost thou fear the spectral quiver 
Of the starlight on the sullen river? 
Dost thou fear the dark that broods upon it 
As the hopeful day were gone forever? 
Tell me, dost thou fear it? 


Fear not. These are hours when dim 
discerning 
Feels the phantom of an old-time yearning 
Wandering far amid the dusk and silence— 
Wandering far, and sometimes nigh returning 
But returning never. 


Through the twilight deepening, backward 
bringing 
All the passion to remembrance clinging, 
Old affections fall upon us softly, 
Like the memory of a far-off singing 
That is gone forever. 
—Nassau Lit. 


Waaales. 

Wagegles was my sole companion and 
partner in business. From the day I 
bought him of a fancier on Broom street, 
I knew he was no ordinary member of his 
genus. I saw in him wonderful possi- 
bility in the line of canine intelligence. 

In the first place Wageles was a hustler 
and possessed a power to adapt himself 
to circumstances that was wonderful. 
When Wagegles put on that questioning, 
self-reliant smile of his, cocked one of his 
cropped ears, and jerked his stub of a 
tail horizontally back and forth, some- 
thing was sure to. happen. ‘The first time 
I saw that smile of his was the day he 
swallowed my most valuable shirt stud. I 
saw it many times after. It became my 
star of fortune. 

That was the vear I graduated from the 
medical college. They had given me a 
diploma, I bought a frame for it, and 
after that the only thing to do was to get 
an office to hang it in. ‘Thus it was that 
Waggles and I took up our abode on Elm 
street, opposite the old fire station No. 6. 
In those days Elm street was an aristo- 
cratic section, and Waggles and I had de- 
cided that it was a good place to begin 
practice. I should say begin to wait for 
practice; for at the end of the third 
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month after I had placed my modest 
“James Harriman, M. D.” in the front 
window, not a patient had appeared. 

I became thoroughly discouraged at 
last and Wageles began to get worried. 
We talked the matter all over together 
one morning, I presented the financial side 
of the question and explained to him why 
it would be necessary for us to give up 
our rather expensive lodgings before the 
end of the quarter. Wagegles became 
very sober, and sat a long time before the 
fire, lost in thought. When, at last, he 
looked up his face wore the old reliant 
smile. An hour later I was disturbed 
by a tumult in the back yard. A riot was 
evidently in progress among the canine 
population of the neighborhood. Above 
the general pandemonium, I could hear 
the voice of Bridget Foley, the portly do- 
mestic of my wealthy next door neigh- 
bor, the Hon. William Belmont. 

“The durty spalpeen av a baste, he’s 
chawin the darlint crature into bits, he is. 
Be gone wid ye, or ’'1l—” Here the words 
ceased for a moment. “Merciful hivins 
he’s after ’atin meself alive! Help! 
Murther!” 

I rushed to the scene in time to save 
Bridget from the jaws of the intrepid 
Waggles, who, standing defiantly in the 
_ gateway leading to the adjacent yard, 
was holding the enemy at bay. On top 
of a slender rose bush trellis, in the center 
of the yard, was perched a beautiful An- 
gora cat awkwardly trying to keep its 
balance as the trellis swayed under its 
weight. 

The way being cleared of Waggles, 
Bridget beat a hasty retreat, and I, after 
indulging in a quiet laugh behind the 
fence, proceeded to dislodge the Angora. 
but he evidently had little faith in man- 
kind, besides Wageles was still jeering 
at him rather wistfully from a distance. 

“T—I think he'll come down if—if you 
take away y—your dog and let me try.” 

T turned toward the gate from whence 
the words came. ‘The picture which I 
beheld framed by the rough yard gate 
would certainly have inspired the soul of 
an artist, and it was not entirely lost on 


a plain practical M. D. like James Harri- 
man. I had seen Miss Belmont before 
as she passed me in her carriage on the 
street, but never standing in a back yard 
gateway with that particular ash barrel 
in the back-ground, her form clothed in 
that particular morning gown, with that 
particular rose thrust in her hair, and with 
those same tears on her cheeks; and such 
cheeks; and eyes; but the eyes were 
looking pityingly at the Angora; that 
brought me to my. senses. 

With as dignified an appearance as I 
could muster, and a stumbling apology 
for owning such a disreputable piece of 
property as Wageles, I picked up that 
small bit of energy, and thrust him under 
my coat. 

Timidly the form in the gateway en- 
tered the yard, and, stretching up her 
arms toward the downy form on the trel- 
lis, said: “‘Come Gramaticus, dear old 
Gramaticus, come.” And Gramaticus 
came. I didn’t blame him for coming. 
With a single “thank you,” she vanished, 
as she went casting just the suggestion of 
a smile in my direction, as I stood holding 
the indignant Wageles, much to the 
detriment of my coat lining. 

The next three days I spent as usual, 
hoping against hope, and waiting for a 
patient. The patient came at last, and 
Wagegles brought him. It makes no dif- 
ference if he did bring him by the nape of 
the neck, and in the form of no less a 
personage than the Angora,Gramaticus. It 
was a patient nevertheless and one in sore 
need of medical aid. Waggles dropped - 
his burden at my feet, and simply looked 
up and smiled. 

The two had evidently been arguing 
some weighty question and had argued it 
to. a finish this time for the limp form at 
my feet showed no signs of life. 

For a moment I sat in silent amaze- 
ment at the cold-blooded deed of my 
friend. ‘Thoughts of Miss Belmont’s af- 
fection for Gramaticus, and of the neces- 
sity of an explanation flashed through my 
mind. Suddenly the body of the Angora 
stirred convulsively. I snatched it up, 
and, laying it on my operating table, be- 
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gan an examination. The physician in 
me arose to the occasion, and, for the first 
time since my college days, I felt the joy 
that is felt only by men of my profession ; 
I was fighting death. Meanwhile Wag- 
gles sat demurely by with a confident I- 
told-you-so expression on his face. 

The ninth life of my patient was not 
wholly extinct, and in an hour I had Gra- 
maticus in full possession of his faculties, 
and resting easily, as we doctors say. His 
most serious injury was a broken leg. 
This I carefully splintered, and bandaged, 
after which I sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowing note to Miss Belmont : 


Dear Madam: 


An hour ago a friend brought your 
pet, Gramaticus, into my office in a very 
precarious condition. I have done my 
best in treating his injuries, which might 
have been caused by being run over in 
the street. I think he will recover, but 
it will be necessary for me to keep him 
here for a few days. As soon as he is 
able to be moved I will have him brought 
to you. 

JamrEs HarrIMAN. 


That afternoon the very thing happened 
that I had hoped for. Gramaticus’ mis- 
tress called to see him. I did not enjoy 
the idea of playing the part of a cat doc- 
tor, but it was a means to an end, so I 
took my part as best I could. Before the 
end of the week I had decided that it was 
an exceedingly pleasant one. Muss Bel- 
mont called, accompanied by her mother, 
each afternoon. I became wildly envious 
of Gramaticus, and kept him confined as 
long as his nature would endure the con- 
finement. 

One day they took Gramaticus away, 
and my old monotonous life began again. 
I had been invited to call, and 
later on took dinner with the Belmonts, 
but what of that. I was only a poor, 
half-starved doctor, and they must know 
it. JI even imagined that the invitation 
to dinner was prompted purely by pity. | 
grew despondent, and life became a sort 
of bore, the only friend I seemed to have 
was Waggles. His faith in me was ab- 


solute, and he could not understand at 
first why I was unhappy, but one day, 
after I had poured my woeful tale into 
his ears, his face brightened up with that 
old smile; then I knew he understood. 

With a determined look Waggles rush- 
ed from the house, and out onto the side- 
walk. I don’t know how it happened to 
be so, whether it was pure luck, or some 
previous arrangement of destiny, possibly 
Waggles knew; at any rate, the some- 
what corpulent alderman of the ward was 
passing at the time, and Waggles’ course 
seemed to be between his legs. That, 
combined with a slippery walk, brought 
about an incident which ended in my hav- 
ing an alderman with a fractured hip 
brought into my office. 

“You have done all that could have been 
done sir,’ was the remark of the family 
physician when he came. ‘That settled 
things for me as far as professional mat- 
ters go. With two such friends my fu- 
ture looked brighter. Waggles looked 
at me and smiled. 

It was New Year’s eve, something over 
a year later, that Wagegles and I were at 
the Belmont home. ‘The old people had 
withdrawn, strange to say they had ac- 
quired the habit of doing so of late. We 
were there in the library alone, Miss Bel- 
mont and I, while Gramaticus and Wag- 
eles were resting side by side before the 
fire, all old scores having been long ago 
forgotten. |Our conversation had been 
about the past, and had drifted back to 
the time Gramaticus had met with his 
misfortune. ) 

“And another thing, Doctor,’ she was 
saying, “you have never sent in your bill 
for your services. You ought to do so 
at once.” 

And I presented it then and there, nam- 
ing the highest price I knew could pos- 
sibly be in her power to pay. 

“But—but don’t you think that is a 
rather high price to pay?’ she said, 
“‘s—still I I—did love Gramaticus dear- 
ly.” 

A little hand crept into mine. 

“And now, sir, my receipt.” 

I left it on her lips. 
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“James,” she said a few moments later, 
“you have never told me who the friend 
was who brought Gramaticus to you for 
treatment.” 

“It was Wagegles,” said I. 

“Dear old Wagegles,” murmured a gen- 
tle voice close to my ear. 

There was the sound of soft footsteps 
on the carpet. A little form mounted up 
on the sofa, and a cold little nose was 
thrust against my cheek. The light was 
dim, but I knew Waggles was smiling. 


H Fable. 


There was once a company of young 
men who became Associates in a Co-op- 
erative Boardinghouse. They owned a 
farm, which they paid a man to manage, 
so that they had Fresh Vegetables from 
their own Garden, and lived on the Fat of 
the Land. And every year it was their 
custom to have, on a certain date when 
melons were at their prime, a Feast of 
Melons from their own Melon-Patch, and 
to this they all looked forward with great 
delight. 

Now, it happened that two Associates 
who had lately joined the company came, 
one fine moonlit evening, upon a well- 
kept Garden where were growing a num- 
ber of Melons that seemed just ripe for 
eating. And although they knew that 
they were to have their Melon Feast the 
next night, they said, “Let us eat our fill 
to-night, for tomorrow’s feast we pay for 
in the board bill, and stolen fruit is always 
the sweetest.” So they partook freely of 
the juiciest and best, throwing away any 
that did not seem quite the best. Thus 
the Garden was entirely stripped of 
Melons when they left it. 

On the morrow, as the diners waited to 
see the customary heaps of luscious fruit 
brought in, the Manager appeared, say- 
ing, “Alas, Gentlemen, a Thief came in 
the night and robbed your Garden of 
Melons, throwing aside what he could not 
eat, so that I can set no melons before 
you to-day.” Thus too late the greedy 
Associates learned that they had robbed 
their own Melon-Patch. 


This Tale aims to teach the Students 
not to carry off Books or Periodicals 
from the Library, as what one Student 
has carried off or lost, neither he nor any 
other Student can have when it is needed 


for use. Lalita Ns 


Basket Ball Series. 


Following is the summary of the inter- 
class basket ball series played in the 
gymnasium during the past two weeks: 


March 18 704, 13 *02,.D 
703, 12 05, 4 
March 20 05, 9 702, 5 
04, 23 MUS eet 
March 25 05, 13 04, 7 
‘02> ou 03, 3 
STANDING OF THE TEAMS, 

05 666 

04 666 

02 ooo 

03 333 


College Meeting. 


The committee appointed to draft a 
scheme of organization for a Track Ath- | 
letic Association reported at a college 
meeting last week Wednesday. ‘The re- 
port, which was adopted, recommended 
that the organization be on the same lines 
as the Fook ball-and base ball associations, 
managers to be nominated by the advisory 
board, the captains to be elected by the 
teams and the funds of the association to 
be reserved for its own use exclusively. 
It was further provided that a letter be 
not granted until the team competed in 
an inter-collegiate meet. 

At the same meeting the committee ap- 
pointed to bring in nominations for Foun-- 
der’s Day speakers was empowered to at- 
tend to the arrangements for Founder’s 
Day. ‘This committee consists of Rich, 
Joyner, Putnam ’o2, Wright and Shipman 


geek 


Junior Prom. 


The 1903 Junior Prom. will be held in 
the gymnasium on the evening of Friday, 
April 18th. Six pieces of Gioscia’s Or- 
chestra, of Albany, N. Y., will furnish 
music. ‘The orchestra will give a prom- 
enade concert before dancing begins. 


_hold an inter-class 
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Kent will cater. The carriage list will be 
at H. C. Smith’s livery office, Mechanic’s 
Lane. 


Inter-Class Indoor Meet. 


Instructor Cloudman is planning to 
indoor meet in the 
gymnasium on or about April 16th. About 


six men from each class will constitute a 


team and about ten men in the relay race. 
The events to be contested are 25 yard 


dash, hurdles, shot put, high jump and 
_ relay race. 


Phi Beta Kappa Lecture. 
On Monday evening in the Billings Li- 


_ brary, Rev. Gerald H. Beard delivered an 


address on‘*The Nature of Biblical Inspir- 
ation” before members of the Vermont 
Alpha of Phi Beta Kappa and guests. 


The first point made was that all inspiration, 


whether biblical or other, must be that of the 


human mind. 

The nature of the biblical inspiration was 
described as dynamical, natural and spiritual. 
It was shown that these three instead of being 
contradictory were implicated in each other. 

The ultimate solution of the problem of in- 
spiration must depend upon some rational 
union between God, the inspiring spirit, and 
man, the inspired; between the _ so-called 
natural and super-natural. 

An increasingly worthy answer to this ques- 
tion of the nature of biblical inspiration will 
be reached only in so far as we ourselves in 
imitation of Christ are conscious of the present 
indwelling spirit of God and of ourselves as 
believers of His message; only, in a word, as 
we ourselves live the life of God. 


Alumni PDotes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


"79. “Prof. John Dewey, who is men- 
tioned as likely to succeed the late Colo- 
nel Francis W. Parker as director of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Chicago, has already won distinction in 
the educational world as the head of the 
Dewey School for Children. Prof. Dewey 
won his degree in 1879, when he gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont. He 
has had an extensive and varied experi- 
ence as an educator. As an instructor of 
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philosophy and a member of the faculties 
in Johns Hopkins and the universities of 
Michigan and Minnesota he had already 
laid a broad foundation when called to 
the University of Chicago in 1894 to take 
a head professorship. Prof. Dewey is 
at the head of the department of philoso- 
phy in the institution on the Midway, and 
has made a specialty of child study.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


99. Samuel Dunlop has accepted a 
position as civil engineer on the Michigan 
Central R. R. at Niles, Mich. 


50UT COLLEGE. 


The Cynic asks for the co-operation of the stu- 
dents in collecting items for this department. 

Last week’s meeting of the Debating 
Club was postponed until after Easter. 


The Easter recess extends from Friday 
evening, March 28th, to Tuesday noon, 
April 8th. 


The members of the Kappa Sigma fra- 
ternity gave a whist party at their rooms 
on the 14th. 


The names, about eighty in number, of 
the students who have matriculated have 
been posted. 


Prof. F. A. Waugh was in South Hero 
last week, where he has some work in 
charge for the Experiment Station. 


A meeting of the Botanical Club was 
held March 21st. ‘The following was the 
programme: Report of pear blight, Mr. 
Sprague; description of frost herbarium, 
Professor Jones. 


The Y. M. C. A. has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year: Presi- 
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dent, Robbins; vice-president, A. H. Gil- 
bert; corresponding secretary, Page; re- 
cording secretary, Ff’. M. Hollister; treas- 
Uren it. 49. Vy deer 31. 

Undergraduate member of advisory 
committee, George F. Wells ’03. An 
advisory committee of six members was 
also elected to serve for one year, John 
H. Converse and Darwin P. Kingsley; to 
serve for two years, Tenney H. Wheat- 
ley and Prof. A. D. Butterfield; to serve 
for three years, Frederick Billings and 
Prof. George H. Perkins. Reports of 
the various officers and committee chair- 
men were given and the resignation of 
Secretary Ufford presented and accepted. 


The Agricultural Club met Saturday 
evening to listen to a talk by Prof. L. R. 
Jones on the treatment of plant diseases 
by spraying. Prof. F. A. Waugh also 
exhibited a series of lantern slides illus- 
trating the same general subject. 


The preliminary contest for the Julia 
Spear Prize reading was held Thursday 
afternoon in the chapel. The freshmen 
entries were Misses Catlin, Chapman, 
Clifford, Collier, Dean, S. E.,Dean,S., G. 
Dunsmore, Lang, Shilvock and South- 
wick. The contest was open to all the 
young ladies of the sophomore class. 


College % World. 


At Tufts the faculty have recently sus- 
pended twenty-five students. ‘The reason 
was that they had cut chapel over twenty 
times, which is the number allowed. 


Amherst won the inter-collegiate basket 
ball championship on March 8th, by de- 
feating Williams 27-15 in the last game of 
the series. 

Yale won the inter-collegiate swimming 
championship by defeating Harvard and 
Columbia at the sportsman’s show in 
Boston, March 15th. ‘There were four 
men on each team and each swam 160 
feet. Yale won by 40 feet. 


Fire has destroyed the Hutchinson dor- 
mitory at Yale. The loss is $200,000. 


James A. Routh, Jr., of Virginia, of 
the graduate department of physics and 
mathematics at Johns Hopkins, has been 
awarded a prize of $250 offered by the 
Century Magazine for the best essay writ- 
ten by a graduate of any American college 
or university. The papers were handed 
in last January. The title of Mr. Routh’s 
essay was “Huxley as a Literary Man.” 


A copy of James Russell Lowell’s class 
poem at Harvard in its original wrapper, 
bearing date of 1838, was sold the other 
day at Boston, for $70.50. 

A college paper, as defined by an ex- 
change, is a publication to which one per 
cent. of the students subscribe, and which 
ninety per cent. criticise. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty men en- 
tered the preliminary debates at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan this year. 

Nebraska will pay her football coach a 
salary of $2,000 for next season. 

Sir Henry Irving is to give a course of 
lectures on “The Stage’ this year at 
Michigan University. 


The alumni of Brown University are 
issuing a book which will contain not only 
a formal history of the institution, but 
also histories of the various student ac- 
tivities, athletic teams and clubs. Another. 
part will be devoted to traditions, time 
honored reminiscences and miscellaneous 
items of interest. The title is “Other 
Days at Brown.” 


A story has been going that the presi- 
dent of Oberlin College was once asked 
by a “smart man” if one could not prepare 
for a business life in two years. “Well,” 
he replied, ““Well, when God wants to 
make a squash he generally takes about 
four months. But when he wants to 
make an oak he usually takes about one 
hundred years.’ ‘The squash as a squash 
is just as much a success as the oak is as 
an oak. It is by no means to be spoken 
of with disrespect, but it is not so admir- 
able, noble and useful as a result.—Pur- 
due Exponent. ee LPs 


Official announcement has been made 
by President Adams of Des Moines Col- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


lege concerning the gift which J. V. 
Hinchman of Greenwood, Ia., proposes 
to make to the institution. Mr. Hinchman 
offers to convey to the college corporation 
on or before Jan. 1, 1904, $40,000, 1f on 
or before that day there shall be raised 
$25,000 among the citizens of Des Moines 
for a gymnasium, and the college other- 
Wise raises $10,000 for a heating and 
power plant and $5,000 for equipment 
and furnishings. With the $80,000 will 
be built the proposed administration build- 


ing, containing a chapel and other rooms, 
_and the proposed gymnasium. 


THE BIOLOGIC FACE. 


One eye screwed up, cheek out of joint, 
The eyebrow cocked in curious style, 
The lips drawn up in a strange, 
Three-cornered, grim, tip-tilted smile,— 
Is this a girl—a Vassar girl? 
Ah, rash beholder, do not mock, 
Woulds’t thou a calmer visage bear 
Hunting the wily proteceoc? 
Let no rude voice uplifted be 
To sling the slam, to point the joke; 
No other word shall smite the girl 
Who’s struggling with a microscope! 
—Vassar Miscellany. 


A number of students in the junior and 
senior classes of the college and law de- 
partments of Columbia University have 
organized a Columbia University Settle- 
ment Club, the object of which will be to 
do practical work in the slums.of the city 
in connection with the various settlements 
already existing. Once a month the mem- 
bers will meet for conference. At these 
meetings men of experience will speak to 
the members of the club on various phases 
of the work. 


A great laboratory for anatomical pur- 
poses is in contemplation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The proposed new struc- 
ture is to be erected on Marshall Field, 
and is to cost, so some have estimated, be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000. The 
present quarters of the department of an- 
atomy have been growing more and more 
crowded since the removal of the first two 
years of the Medical School from the 
Rush Buildings, and it is the desire of the 
medical faculty to have enlarged facili- 
ties for their work. 


You Can Win 


Whether you live or die, if you 
hold an Endowment Policy 
in the 


RETNA LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 


Sample policies furnished on application. 
G. F. NORTH, State Manager. 
Cc. H. WADDELL, Special Agt. 
M0 Church St. 


WE INSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 


PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


DR> G. E. PARTRIDGE, 
DENTIS?7, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


- JAMES W. BRINE, 


$7 KINGSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Outfitter 


// Harvard, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited, 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1486 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


7 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A queer university that at Cairo, with 
its ten thousand students. Its central 
square is open to the sun; about it are 
separate “riwaks,” or porches, for each of 
the twenty-four recognized nations of 
Islam; in each riwak youth from all the 
Moslem world study to chant the Koran, 
to write beautiful Arabic script and in 
the end to be doctors, lawyers, kadis, rul- 
ers. Each nation has its own ceremonial 
way of doing so simple a thing as drink- 
ing water. Nor are sect differences a triv- 
ial matter. The schism between the 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The Lawrence Scientific School, which is under- 
the same faculty as Harvard College and the Grad- 
uate School, offers professional courses Jeading to 
the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering; Mining and Metallurgy; Ar- 
chitecture ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Biology; Anat- 
omy ; Physiology and Hygiene (as a preparation 
for medical schools); Science for Teachers; and a 
course in General Science. Graduates of colleges 
may be admitted to advanced standing without 
examination. For information concerning courses 
of study, expenses and plans of admission, address 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. N. S. SHALER, Dean. 
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$ SPRING FOOTWEAR 
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Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready 
for your inspection. ‘The 
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3 line includes both 
High Shoes and 
Low Shoes 

: 


in all the newest styles. 


Patent Leather, 

Box Calf and 

Vici Kid. 

Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 
you pay. | 


Frank B. Boynton. 
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Sunni and the Sufi is so bitter that each 
deems it duty to pollute the holy wells 
and sacred places of the other, though if 
detected the penalty is death. Minor va- 
riations in belief and custom are number- 
less. ‘There are Moslems who wear the 
fez, the turban, the tarboosh or no head 
covering at all; those who bid women 
veil themselves and those who do not; 
those who reek of garlic and those who 
hold onions accursed, because, as they 
claim, Mohammed never ate them. And 
the plain man needs guidance. 


WARNING:--Don’t pay 10c for 
‘ *‘ TROPHY? ?: CiGAni men eam. 
they are worthit. The price 
is 5c ory GeLOR saws 


L. P. WOOD, 


Cor. Church and Bank Sts, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Time is Money 


tO MOST all 
mankind, 


Therefore, do not spend your 
time looking around. Come 
right here, and we guarantee 
if you buy THE ELITE 
SHOE to give you the best 
$3.50 shoe made. We have 
them in all the most up-to- 


date styles. 


MOSLEY & BIGH OW, 


THEY APPRECIATE COLLEGE TRADE 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


Successful Production of Goldsmith’s 
Comedy by Students. 

On the afternoon and evening of Sat- 
urday, April 12, the long expected per- 
formance of Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” by the students of the Univer- 
sity, took place at the Howard Opera 


House. ‘The cast of characters was as 
follows: 

Sir Charles Marlow .. ...... Lb. H. Hurert ’05 
MPIRIEMOPMEMIE ROWE ae ccs cs cee oe G. P. AULD ’02 
George Hastings ............ H. B. JoyNer ’02 
Squire Hardcastle.......... C. P. WILLIAMS ’02 
OU y UMD Si ge ee F. M. LArcHAR ’02 
BOI EID ald sv cele kee ale eile H. BARKER '04 
Pd Se wae SO ae 2 a L. M. PHEtrs ’04 
Re aie! o's wis b'm's' 0 0 0 D. L. MAcRAE "04 


Stingo—Landlord of the “Three Pigeons,” 
F. E. HuBBARD ’02 


SHOP D. L. MAcRAE ’04 
POBEMION Gal ok ads oe Sad ses H,. C. Burrows ’04 
PP TTI ae cae akc 5 5.0 .W. M. JENKINS ’04 
POT WAM he le oes wc ele ele u's A. S. BEAN ’02 
a Ncihic! Vil Vs yy oe pee ee eee Siieees GULICK, ‘03 
Ee | OE A are L. M. PHELPs ’04 
Mite, SPMEOCRRUCG .ecet ess... H. W. Heatuy ’05 
Kate Hardcastle ...3:........ J. S. Wrieut 703 
Constance Neville .......... L. H. SuHipman ’03 
Poy ts ced Wienaball oie ae aa S. T. Hupsparp ’04 


Goldsmith’s delightful farce-comedy 
was a fortunate choice for the yearly play. 
So full of charming wit and humor is 
it, so pervaded with the air of good litera- 
ture, that it lends itself with the utmost 
readiness to amateur theatricals. The 
fact that the play was not written by a 
professional playwright and therefore 
lacks a certain professional quality in con- 
struction and dialogue, seems to aid this 
appropriateness for unprofessional play- 
ers. And its continued popularity 
through a long century of life gives it a 
drawing power upon the public which, in 
spite of somewhat unfavorable weather, 
gathered together on Saturday two large 
audiences. As a result of this, the man- 
agement more than covered all expenses, 
and will be able to lay by a small sum to 
assist possible deficits in future years. 


It was the evening performance which 
was the artistic success. Lack of rehears- 
als upon the stage, and of an intangible 
something in spirit made the matinee 
somewhat tame. But in the evening the 
responsive audience and that intangible 
something gave a snap and “go” to the 
play highly delightful. The players 
showed throughout sureness in their lines, 
heartiness, and almost total freedom from 
stage fright. They manifested in every 
detail hard work and careful training. 
For amateurs, there was a great ease of 
manner as a whole; even the hands— 
most: difficult members of the body to 
manage on the stage—were rarely notice- 
ably awkward. Enunciation and elocu- 
tion were not always clear and effective, 
but these defects are almost invariably at- 
tendant upon amateur players. 

As for scenery—to throw in a paren- 
thesis—is was inoffensive. But it does 
seem a pity that in producing an eigh- 
teenth century comedy where an atmos- 
phere of distinction is so essential, it was 
impossible to find more elegant furniture. 
A. few colonial chairs, a colonial table, a 
few bits of old bric-a-brac would have 
helped give a refined atmosphere, and 
would have added to the piece a certain 
finish worth attaining. 

But to come to the actors. Of the 
major characters, three deserve especial 
attention. Mr. Auld, Mr. Larchar and 
Mr. Heath had more than good moments. 
‘They were respectively, Young Marlow, 
Tony, and Mrs. Hardcastle; they em- 
bodied their parts, and gave a consistency 
and coherence to them entirely admirable. 
One must admit that Mr. Larchar offered 
the most perfect performance. Never 
for an instant did he fall out of his part, 
or cease to be Tony Lumpkin. Whether 
he was speaking or not, he was worth 
watching. His side-play was always in 
character, always amusing. His driving 
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the chairs, his faces when his mother asks 
Mr. Hastings if Tony and his cousin are 
not alike about the mouth, his playing 
cat’s-cradle with Miss Neville—one could 
go on indefinitely—were inimitable; 
while his more active scenes in the ale- 
house, and with his mother over the lost 
jewels, are not to be forgotten. [In some 
ways Mr. Larchar had the easiest part in 
the play to make effective, yet it was not 
Tony Lumpkin that made Mr. Larchar 
telling, but it was Mr. Larchar who made 
Tony Lumpkin delightful. 

In Young Marlow, Mr. Auld had an 
essentially more difficult part to play. The 
character in the piece itself is not so 
sharply drawn as is Tony. Moreover, 
Marlow is a man of the world, bashful 
and bold; a bit over-fond of the women, 
abashed by the ladies; haughty to his in- 
feriors, affectionate to his friends; yet 
under all there is the true gentleman and 
man of honor, capable of a noble love and 
self-sacrifice. "To present these various 
sides of the character and never to lose 
the patience or sympathy of the audience, 
is a task for first rate histrionic ability. 
And Mr. Auld appreciated his task with 

(Continued on page 284.) 


Debate with St. Lawrence. 


A competitive debate for the selection _ 


of a team to represent Vermont in a de- 
bate with St. Lawrence University, to be 
held at Canton, N. Y., on May 23, was 
held in the chapel on the evening of April 
9... J;Adams’’o3,’7. ." Donahtie ’o2: 
C. R. Peck ’o2 and J. A. Tellier ’02 were 
chosen. There was a large number of 
entries and all of the men made excellent 
showings. 

President Buckham, Professor Howes 
and Dr. Torrey acted as judges. In 
their decision there was no discrimina- 
tion made in the men chosen. 

There will be a team of three men and 
of the four chosen the club is to decide 
which one shall act as alternate. 

The question which will be debated is 
as follows: “Resolved, that the 15th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the U. 


S. has proven unwise.” It was selected 
by Vermont. St. Lawrence has chosen 
to defend the affirmative. 

The choice of judges has not yet been 
made. ‘This with all other arrangements 
for the debate has been left with the ex- 
ecutive committe of the debating club, 
which is to act in conjunction with St. 
Lawrence. 


Commencement Speakers. 


Misses Derby and Field, Messrs. Auld, 


Donahue, Harvey, lLarchar and Peck 
have been appointed commencement 
speakers. 


Prize Reading. 


Miss Harding ’o4, Miller ’04, Richard- 
son ’05, Chapman ’o5, Clifford ’05, Dean, 
S. E. ’o5, Dean, S. G. ’o5, Shilvock:’05 
and Southwick ’o5 have been chosen to 
compete in the Julia Spear prize reading. 


Founder’s Day. 


The oration on Founder’s Day will be 
given by Charles Whiting Baker, C. E., 
of the class of 1886, associate editor of 
the Engincering News, New York City. 
Mr. Baker has lived ever since his gradu- 
ation in the thick of things, and will be 
sure to have an important message for 
those who are looking forward to a like | 
share in the world’s activities. His topic 
is not yet announced, but it will be inter- 
esting to learn how college looks to a man 
after the lapse of sixteen years. 


N. E. Alumni. 


The meeting of New England Alumni 
Association postponed from the 4th was 
held at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
18th. President Buckham attended. 


College Meeting. 


At a college meeting Wednesday, about 
$700 was raised for the support of the 
base ball team. The Cynic election fol- 
lowed. The new board is given on the 
editorial page. 
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Junior Prom. 


The annual Junior Promenade was held 
at the gymnasium last night and was, as 
usual, a brilliant social event. About 100 
couples attended. The hall was tastefully 
decorated. Gioscia’s Orchestra of Albany 
furnished music for a promenade concert 
of an hour and for dancing from nine 
until two. Supper was served by Kent. 
The patronesses for the affair were Mrs. 
D. C. Hawley, Mrs. F. A. Richardson, 
Mrs. A. E. Richardson, Mrs. F. E. Bur- 
gess, Mrs. B. B. Smalley, Mrs. L. E. 
Woodhouse, Mrs. C. W. Woodhouse, 
Nigete feeomitn. Mrs. EF. H. Powell 
and Mrs. B. Turk. The committee in 
charge of the affair consisted of LeR. H. 
Shipman, Smith, Budd, Dodge, Bowen, 
Miss Abraham. 


Installation of Pres. Butler. 


President Buckham is attending to-day 
the installation of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia College. Over 
600 college presidents and educators ac- 
cepted invitations to attend. 


“Twelfth Night.” 


The young ladies of the college expect 
to give “Twelfth Night” on the lawn at 
Grassmount the week before Commence- 
ment. { 


Gymnasium and Athletic Work. 


Senior attendance on gymnasium exer- 
cises is no longer required. ‘The spring 
schedule of the other classes has been 
cut down to two hours a week, junior 
and sophomore exercises on Friday being 


omitted and freshman exercise on Satur- 


day. Seniors may make up their hours 
any afternoon from 2 to 4. The seniors 
are requested by the instructor to be re- 
examined and re-measured. 


Negotiations are under way for a ten- 
nis meet with Dartmouth the last of May. 


, Walker. 


Instructor Cloudman hopes to have 
cross-country runs once a week hereafter. 
One such run has already been made. 


Spring foot-ball practice has been inau- 
eurated. The men will come out Satur- 
day afternoons, and go through light 
work such as catching punts, etc. 


A proposition for a track meet with 
Union College at Burlington or Platts- 
burgh has been received. 


Base ball practice continues to go stead- 
ily on. Each week sees marked improve- 
ment. ‘The squad has been made slightly 
smaller. The team leaves on the 26th 
for the first game with Union at Schenec- 
tady the 28th. The first trip includes six 
games according to the schedule publish- 
ed in the Cynic of March 1. 


The inter-class meet planned for this 
week was abandoned owing to the con- 
tinuance of the gymnasium work. An 
endeavor will be made to hold a meet at 
the close of the indoor gymnasium work. 


No Drill. 


Owing to sickness Maj. Duval, recently 
appointed military instructor for the Uni- 
versity, has been relieved from the ap- 
pointment. As a consequence there will 
be no drill held here this year. 


Cotillion. 


The Cotillion Club gave a cotillion and 
dance at the Masonic Temple Hall on the 
evening of April 10. The Messrs, Water- 
man and Mrs. Hodges furnished music. 
About 25 couples attended. The recep- 
tion committee consisted of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Allen and Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Among the out-of-town people 
present were E. W. Lawrence ’o1 of Rut- 
land, Edward Field of Montpelier, and 
the Misses Cochran, Warren, Gordon and 
Parker of Smith College. 
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HE college meeting for the purpose of 
raising funds to support base ball, 
was an enthusiastic one and judging from 
a comparison of results with similar meet- 
ings of recent years it was a successful 
one. Generous support without hesita- 
tion or grumbling is always the most sat- 
isfactory. 


ITWITHSTANDING the efforts . 


of a number of upperclassmen to in- 
augurate a junior week this year, the 
attempt failed. It should be _ pos- 
sible to make a start in the matter next 
year. But it never will be possible if those 
men who are connected with the manage- 
ment. of several different organizations, 
which would naturally have functions in 


junior week, throw their influence against 
the concentration of their labors into the 
period of three or four days. 


HERE has been a notable change for 
the better in the athletic life of the 
college this year. The gymnasium is 
largely responsible for this. Physical ex- 
ercise during the winter months has been 
within the reach of every student. Fur- 
ther than this material has been developed 
for track athletics and basket ball and ii 
the students bend their energies to the 
matter next season Vermont can develop 
creditable teams in these departments. 
Both foot ball and base ball feel the stim- 
ulus which the gymnasium has imparted. 
Now Instructor Cloudman is agitating an 
interclass indoor meet, spring foot ball 
practice and cross-country runs. No little 
of the success of the gymnasium work this 
year and of the enthusiastic spirit with 
which athletic work in general is being 
carried forward, is due to Mr. Cloudman. 


HIS issue of the Cynic is the last 

under the management of the present 
board. The next number will be the 
first issue of Vol. XX. The board has been 
increased by two junior members (class of 
1904.)and a sophomore editorship(class of 
1905). ‘The new board is a competent 
one and we look for an admirable publi- 
cation under their management. 

It is as follows: 


H. J. Adams 1903, Editor-in-chief. 

W. A. Dane 1903. 

J. S. Wright, Jr. 1903. 

J. H. Eaton 1903. 

H. M. Bassett 1904. 

H. E. Cunningham 1904. 

H. Barker, 1904. 

J. G. Wills 1908, Business Manager. 

S. T. Hubbard 1904, Assistant Manager. 
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Two places on the board as newly or- 
ganized are as yet unfilled, senior lady 
editor and a sophomore editor from the 
classes of 1903 and 1905 respectively. 
These vacancies will be filled as soon as 
the competition for them warrants. 


hee Pam 
“~S YNIC editors always have mingled 
feelings ofreliefand regret as they lay 
aside their official pencils, scissors and 
paste pots. The present editor is no ex- 
ception. The regrets that he feels, how- 
ever, are not so much in the laying aside 
of congenial work as for opportunities lost 
and work poorly done. And the more or less 
natural feeling of relief is in this case at 
best the unsatisfactory relief felt at the 
relinquishment of a discouraging task 
which has been inadequately coped with 
and disappointing in results. The escap- 
ing editor does not intend to offer profuse 
apologies. The Cynic has been far 
from filling its proper place but the editor 
is not so much of a hypocrite as to pre- 
tend believing that it is at present far be- 
low any standard which has yet been set. 
The Cynic has never yet filled the place 
it should in the college life. It should 
be a distinct power in our University and 
of recent years at least it has not been 
such. But although more might have 
been accomplished this year, the editor 
feels that he has worked against discour- 
aging circumstances. The present board 
did not assume their duties until fall. Con- 
sequently their time for preparation was 
cut short by six months usually allotted 
to a board, and their work has of necessity 
been limited to the imperative demands 
of each current issue to the exclusion 
of a broader policy looking toward the 


future. The Cynic has this year, and 
has always to a greater or less extent, 
been hampered by other unfortunate con- 
ditions. First, there has been a lack of 
general interest and support; second, the 
composition of the board, principally of 
seniors, has not secured either the per- 
manency from year to year necessary to 
progress or the incentives for competition 
among the members of the board them- 
selves; third, the Cynic is distinctively 
neither of the monthly or the weekly type 
but a mixture of both the literary and 
news periodicals. 

The composition of the board we hoped 
to see changed materially. Lack of com- 
petition has made this impossible. The 
succeeding board, however, has secured 
somewhat more of permanency and per- 
sonal incentive to work through the addi- 
tion of two more junior editors. This ele- 
ment of permanency when established 
more firmly will pave the way for the hith- 
erto impossible reformation of the char- 
acter of the Cynic—it will make possible 
at some not distant time we hope the sep- 
aration of the two departments, literary 
and news, and the publication of both a 
weekly anda monthly. ‘There is material 
and ability to support both if a beginning 
can once be made. The Cynic changed 
to a weekly with a monthly literary sup- 
plement, or two distinct publications, has 
been the ambition of the outgoing man- 
agement. We hope to see the difficult. 
problems involved in its realization solved 
in the near future. 

The Cynic should be the combined 
product of the best brains of the Univer- 
sity. It has not been so this year. Some 
of the departments, we must say, have 
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been poorly taken care of. We suppose 
that it always has been true and always 
will be more or less a fact, that the editor 
is obliged to do nine-tenths of the 
work, ranging from running errands and 
reading proof to completing the depart- 
ment work and writing copy to fill space. 
It should not be so. We urge our suc- 
cessors to support the editor-in-chief 
heartily in his labors. 

The editor would be ungrateful if he 
did not acknowledge that from some of 
the members of the board, from a number 
of students and professors and from a few 
friends of the college, he has received 
valuable and willing assistance and co-op- 
eration. ‘To them he is extremely grate- 
ful. 

The new board is an able one and we 
are confident that under its management 
the Cynic will be better than ever before 
and a credit to the institution. Knowing, 
however, the criticism that is always 
showered on an editorial board, we ask 
for our successors the forbearance and 


mercy of the college public. 


Che Lounger. 


Of course the Lounger went to the col- 
lege play—and like the rest of the crowd 
there, he voted “She Stoops to Conquer” 
a rare treat. The fine work of the whole 
cast gave us a new idea of the possibili- 
ties of college dramatics. Seems a pity 
that such a cast, trained as well as they 
are, could not represent the university in 
the more important towns of the State. 
There is this encouragement, however, 
that a little judicious advertising of the 
success of the play this year may make 
a trip advisable next year. Meanwhile, 
dramatic work has become a recognized 
part of every college of importance. ‘The 
University of Vermont and the Lounger 


beat us this year. 


clap each other on the back and remark 
that the others will have to work hard to 
The loyal support of 
the faculty, the students and the Burling- 
tonians added not a little to the success of 
our histrionic effort. 


Was the Lounger dreaming, the other 
afternoon, or has Vermont stepped ahead 
five or ten years? When the thumping 
against the rear of the base ball cage had 
died away and even the rumbling echo of 
the bowling alley had failed on account 
of the surprisingly early spring, suddenly 
there appeared on the campus a chosen 
band—and spring foot ball practice was 
under way. Good work! Say we all with 
one voice. We like to see a captain and 
candidates train and _ practice without 
being driven to it. Of course hard prac- 
tice is out of the question at this season, 
but there are many little things in foot 
ball, as in life, that a willing mind may 
well learn at any season. 


Now everyone is anxious for the suc- 
cess of our base ball team. Good, whole- 
hearted support shown by the presence of 
the students at practice every afternoon 
and by flags and cheers at the games will 
go a long ways toward removing anxiety. 


Another Cynic board, another manage- 
ment and who knows but another Loun- 
ger? Well, it is a good thing to infuse 
new blood into any system, and any one> 
idler cannot see all the interesting oddi- 
ties of college life. One gets to loafing in 
the same corners and noticing the same 
freaks and foibles just as one’s thoughts 
get to tramping along the same beaten 
path. Methinks it is good for us to wan- 
der away into strange trails—and better 
to break roads for ourselves through the 
unknown regions of life and thought. 
Why be stereotyped, conventionalized, de- 
pendent on some one else for our ideas? 
But the philosopher’s cloak is an ill-fitting 


‘garment for the Lounger, and the putting 


it on has made him wander from _ his 
theme of—congratulations to the old 
Cynic board and all success to the new. 
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A CHAPTER HOUSE. 


Alpha of Vermont of Sigma Phi to have 
a Home. 

The Sigma Phi Fraternity has begun 
the erection of a Chapter House on their 
lot at the corner of College and Williams 
streets. The building will be a substantial 
one in the colonial style, yet modest in 
architecture and appointments. ‘The 
plans were drawn by Marcus T. Reynolds 


ing room and butler’s pantry. On the 
second floor are three suites of rooms, 
each containing a study and two bed- 
rooms. The third floor contains two 
suites of rooms and a chapter room. ‘The 
basement will contain a recreation room, 
storeroom, furnace room, kitchen and 
iaundry. 

The floors and finishings will be in 
nature] woods. 


When completed and furnished the 


Siama Pur CHaAprer Hovse. 


(College Street front. ) 


of Albany, who has made a special study 
of chapter houses with particular refer- 
ence to the needs and comforts of stu- 
dents. The value of the property com- 
plete will be $30,000. 

The material for the exterior is brick 
laid in “Flemish bond” with white marble 
for the foundation and trimmings. The 
main entrance of the building is from a 
marble porch under a pediment supported 
by four Corinthian columns. The first 
floor contains a hall, parlor, library, din- 


house will be so equipped that studer.ts 
niay live there with as much comfort and 
as little cost as at present in the college 
dormitory. There are accommodations 
for ten men. 

This chapter house will be the first 
builaing of the kind erected in Burlington. 
It will fill a long felt want in the college 
life and will doubtless be followed by other 
bimldings of a like character. 

The house will probably be ready for 
occupation early in the next college year. 

’ 
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¢ “SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


(Continued from page 278.) 
unusual intelligence, and with a clear 
grasp of the character as a whole. If he 
failed to present all sides equally well, it 
was not due to lack of insight. He was 
admirably natural and easy in his early 
scenes with Mr. Hardcastle,—admirable 
in his haughtiness and condescension, in 
his impatience at Mr. Hardcastle’s intru- 
sion, in his boredom. ‘Time and again 
his voice and action reached notable con- 
vincingness. 
case in the fourth act when Mr. Hard- 
castle enters determined to bear Marlow’s 
impudence no longer. Marlow sat easily 
and with perfect superiority of manner, 
while his voice, quiet and without trace 
of theatricality, expressed perfectly the 
spirit of the man. In the scenes with the 
ladies too, Mr. Auld was excellent. The 
introduction to Miss Neville, the meeting 
with Miss Hardcastle, the long dialogue 
with Miss Hardcastle, he carried off with 
delightful bashfulness. The attitude of 
his head and body, the intonation of his 
voice, the startled helpless look of his eyes 
were inimitable. Again the change in 
face and manner when he looked at the 
supposed bar-maid,—‘‘Yes, child, I think 
I did call.” But we must turn to the 
places where Mr. Auld fell short of his 
conception; to the love-making scenes. 
So soon as sentiment appeared he was 
manifestly self-conscious and ill at ease. 
We must admit that the eighteenth cen- 
tury sentiment of the piece is difficult to 
handle; but we wish there had been a little 
more warmth and depth in Mr. Auld. 
Sentiment, however, is little prominent 
in Marlow’s role, so that the defects here 
did not seriously injure the general im- 
pression that Mr. Auld’s impersonation 
of Marlow was notably intelligent and 
excellent. 

The third of the major characters de- 
serving especial credit, was Mr. Heath’s 
Mrs. Hardcastle. Like the two gentle- 


men just mentioned, Mr. Heath had a_ 


distinct conception of the part,—a con- 
ception as a whole; and he made the dot- 
ing mother, the country squire’s wife 


Particularly was this the | 


vainly aping London fashions a living 
person. Mrs. Hardcastle’s air of a coun- 
try lady, her heavy yet very feminine 
walk, her face with drawn-in mouth, 
were very clever. Mr. Heath did wonders 
with his voicesmaking by skillful falsetto 
an old woman’s voice indeed. He was 
notably earnest in his speech and action. 
Mrs. Hardcastle’s conversation with Mr. 
Hastings about the fashions, the scene 
with Constance about the jewels, and with 
Tony about their loss, her discovery of 
Constance and Tony at cat’s-cradle, were 
all admirable. And yet Mr. Heath’s per- 
formance missed the effectiveness which 
it deserved because of one — pervasive 
habit—he stopped acting when he stopped 
speaking. When some one else was talk- 
ing he stood petrified, even in the midst 
of high passion. This was a pity, for it 
obscured considerably the real excellence 
of his performance, and prevented him 
from attaining the full meed of praise 
which was justly his due. 

Space prevents so full a discussion of 
the other actors. Mr. Hardcastle was 
good in figure; and he had good mo- 
ments, as where he declares to Miss Hard- 
castle, “In one thing we are agreed—to 
reject him,” in his exit after he had dis- 
covered Marlow trying to kiss his daugh- 
ter, in the scene with Mrs. Hardcastle in 
the garden. But one must confess that 
Mr. Williams lacked a clear conception of 
the bluff, hearty country squire; and he 
lacked weight and dignity in speech and 
action. ‘This lack of weight was the pre- 
vailing fault in his part, and left a more 
or less negative effect upon the audience. 

Miss Hardcastle was very much the 
lady, full of feminine graces, and was ex- 
tremely good in parts. Her first scene 
with Marlow was skillfully and delight- 
fully carried out; her bearing, toss of the 
head, and smile were excellent. Again, 
she was effective in the scene with Marlow 
when she appears as bar-maid. But Mr. 
Wright did not entirely succeed in throw- 
ing himself into his role with spontaneity, 
and his masculine voice and hands of ne- 
cessity kept him from becoming an ideal 
Miss Hardcastle. 
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- Miss Neville was even happier at mo- 
ments in lightness of touch; yet Mr. 
Shipman too often forgot that he was 
playing the part of a lady. His over- 
vigorous motion of hand and head, his 
over-strenuous enunciation and_ long 
stride betrayed the man. Yet at his best 
moments, as in the scene in which Miss 
Neville tries to persuade Mrs. Hardcastle 
to give up the jewels, he was fascinating 
in attitude and accent. Be it said, how- 
ever, that no man can play the woman 
with entire success, and those who play it 
are undertaking at best a thankless task. 

Mr. Hastings is perhaps the most color- 
less and most difficult part in the whole 
piece; so that it is not surprising that 
Mr. Joyner was unable to make it clear- 
cut or striking. He did make the part 
inconspicuous and adequate. He was in- 
clined to be somewhat stagey in utterance 
- and nervous in manner; and he lost by 
this means the fine gentility of the eigh- 
teenth century gentleman. But his work 
was conscientious and pains-taking. 

The minor characters must be dis- 
missed with a word. One of the most per- 
fect impersonations in the play, was that 
of Stingo by Mr. Hubbard. It was de- 
lightful in every detail, a veritable cameo. 
The fellow roisters of Tony at the inn 
were spirited and lusty. It will be long 
before anyone sees the drinking scene bet- 
ter done. The clumsy servants of Mr. 
Hardcastle deserve credit for an amus- 
ing performance. Diggory was very good 
in all that fell to him, if a bit over-comic. 
The face and manner of Dick in the mar- 
shalling of the servants were memorable 
for vacant stupidity. Mr. Burrows did 
a pretty piece of drunkenness in the fourth 
act. Sir Charles Marlow was well done 
by Mr. Hulett. All that there was for 
him to do, he did admirably, viz., to look 
and act the gentleman. His attitude of 
figure, the positions of his hands had fine 
_ distinction. 

The pleasure of the performance was 
greatly enhanced by the student orches- 
tra of six pieces and piano, which played 
all the waits effectively and well. Mr. 
Tuttle ’05, deserves much credit for the 


energy with which he gathered the band 
together and trained it. 

It would be unfair to close this notice 
without grateful acknowledgments to Dr. 
Brown, Professor Seaman, and Mr. Elton 
for the patience and interest they showed 
in helping prepare the play; or without 
commending the enthusiastic interest 
shown by the actors themselves in all de- 
tails. We offer heartiest congratulations 
upon the result of their labors, and hope 
that the yearly play has become a fixed in- 
stitution at the University of Vermont. 

TA Be 


Gift to the Library. 


One of the most interested visitors at 
the January meeting of the Vermont Bo- 
tanical Club was Dr. George G. Kennedy 
of Readville, Mass. A few days after 
the adjournment of the club, the biological 
department of the University and the Li- 
brary authorities were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a portly box by express,which 
on opening was found to contain three 
valuable works, aggregating eighteen 
volumes in quarto, all of high interest and 
value. 

First comes the Bryologia Europza, 
seu Genera Muscorum Europzorum ed- 
ited by Bruch and Schimper, 7 volumes 
large quarto, published at Stuttgart, 
1836-1851. ‘This is the standard treatise 
on its subject. A perfect copy, contain- 
ing all the 641 plates is seldom found. 
This shows 640 plates, and is a most wel- 
come addition to the working tools of the 
botanical department. 

Next appears an Italian Dictionary, 
the Vocabolario degli Accademici Della 
Crusca, 7 volumes, Verona, mdcccvi, a 
work first issued in one volume in 1612. 

And last, La Divina Commedia of 
Dante, edited by P. Baldassare Lombardi, 
M. C., Roma, mdecexv, 4 volumes. 

Though the Library is fairly rich in 
editions of Dante, it did not possess that 
of Lombardi. Nor had it a copy of the 
Della Cruscan dictionary. ‘They are both 
valuable additions to our working appar- 
atus. 
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Y. M. C. A. Report. 


The Second Annual Report of the Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. has made its appear- 
ance. ‘There are several noticeable im- 
provements over the last year’s edition 
which are in keeping with the progressive 
state of the association. Judging from 
the reports of the various committees, the 
members have been unusually active dur- 
ing the past twelve months. The Bible 
Study Committee has been instrumental 
in establishing and maintaining seven 
classes in the place of one or two last 
year. The missionary committee has 
entered more generally into the mission 
work in and about Burlington, and sev- 
eral members of the association attended 
the International Convention at ‘Toronto. 
We note an increase of eighteen in. mem- 
bership; the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion providing for a general secretary; 
an increase in the number of handbooks 
published; an enviable list. of contrib- 
utors, and a large surplus. The report 
is a neat pamphlet of fourteen pages and 
reflects the systematic procedure of the as- 
sociation. 


Accessions to the Botanical Library. 
The Botanical Department of the Uni- 


versity has been unusually fortunate dur- ~ 


ing the present year in securing new 
books. ‘These have come largely through 
unexpected gifts, but partly by purchase. 
The following list includes the more im- 
portant of these accessions, and show an 
ageregate in value of considerably over 
$500.00. ‘The first two belong to the Lji- 
brary of the Experiment Station which 
is organized as a special department of 
the general library. 

The Centrallblatt fur Bakteriologie und 
Parasitenkunde, 37 volumes, being the 
complete series, 1886-1901. ‘This was the 
gift of Mrs. Frederic S. Lee, daughter 
of the late Frederick Billings. Mrs. Lee 
is generously continuing the subscription. 
This is the standard review journal of 
bacteriology and is indispensable in re- 
search work, 


Just’s Botamsches Jahrsbericht, 10 vol- 
umes (1873-1882), the gift of the pub- 
lishers; and 6 volumes (1897-1901), 
purchased. ‘This is a standard magazine 
which appears somewhat irregularly, con- 
taining abstracts of the more important 
botanical publications. It is hoped that 
in some way money may be secured soon 
to purchase the rest of this valuable series. 

The Botanisches Centrallblatt, 88 vol- 
umes (1880-1901), purchased with the 
Wheeler (botanical) funds. The future 
subscriptions will also be paid from this 
fund. This is the standard review mag- 
azine of botany. It has recently become 
the property of an international associa- 
tion of botanists and a number of repre- 
sentative American botanists are on its 
editorial staff. 

Index Kewensis, 2 volumes. An index 
of the known plants of the world of the 
higher orders, prepared at the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens of Great Britain (Kew). 

Bryologia Europaea by Bruch and 
Schimper, 7 volumes. This is the standard 
work on mosses. It was published in 
Europe between the years of 1836 and 
1851. It is not only valuable but a rare 
work, complete sets occurring in the 
market only occasionally. This with some 
equally rare and valuable Italian books 
was the gift of Dr. George G. Kennedy 
of Readville, Mass., who was one of the 
visiting botanists at the recent. meeting 
of the Vermont Botanical Club. 

The Frost Library. ‘The heirs of Chas. 
C. Frost, the famous “shoemaker’ botan- 
ist’ of Brattleboro, have deposited his 
valuable herbarium and botanical library 
at the University for safe-keeping and 
study. The library consists of about 100 
books and pamphlets, mostly accumulated 
between the years of 1840 and 1870. 
These and the herbarium are of peculiar 
historic as well as of scientific value. — 


Cecil Rhodes’ Will. 


The will of the late Cecil Rhodes has 
created much interest on this side of the 
Atlantic, and especially to students of 
American colleges. A large portion of 
his will is devoted to exhorting the union 
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of English-speaking people. In order 
to promote and encourage this desire he 
has established two American scholarships 
for each of the present States and Terri- 
tories of the United States at Oxford, 
each of the yearly value of about $1,500, 
tenable for three consecutive academic 
years. He seems to have a true concep- 
tion of what a college education should 
be. In his will he says: “My desire being 
that the students so elected to those schol- 
arships shall not be merely bookworms, 
I direct that in their election regard shall 
be paid to their literary and scholastic 
attainments and fondness for and success 
in manly outdoor sports, such as cricket 
and foot ball, and their qualities of man- 
hood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
sympathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship 
exhibited during their school days, moral 
force, character and instinct to lead and 
to take interest in their schoolmates, for 
these latter attributes will be likely in 
after life to guide them to esteem and per- 
form public duties as the highest aim.”’ 


‘ 


The Cynic asks for the co-operation of the stu- 
dents in collecting items for this department. 


Budd has been elected manager of the 
junior base ball team. 


Secretary Doten has been about college 
during the past few weeks. He has re- 
turned to his work at Harvard. 


- Arthur B. Williams, Jr., Yale ’98, con- 
ducted the meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Tuesday. 


The sophomore class has elected Clancy 
and Soule manager and temporary captain 
respectively of the class base ball team. 


Monday evening, April 14th, Professor 
Jones delivered a lecture on bacteria at 
Williams Science Building before the 
Chemical Society. 


Several students have laid out a five- 
hole golf course on the campus and may 
now be seen breaking golf clubs or hunt- 
ing for lost balls at almost every hour of 
the day. 


L. H. Hulett has been elected manager 
of the freshman class base ball team. 
About twenty-five candidates for the 
team were out Monday afternoon for the 
first time. 


Two rows of trees have been set out 
across the campus between the dormitory 
and the tennis courts, just south of the 
present road leading from the Mill to 
Converse Hall. 


Maj. Herbert S. Foster, 12th U,. S. 
Infantry, at one time military instructor 
in the University, recently returned from 
the Philippines, has been appointed re- 
cruiting officer at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hubert H. Ward of Cleveland, Ohio, 
president of the general council of the 
Phi Delta Theta fraternity was enter- 
tained by Vermont Alpha last week. 
With Mr. Ward were A. M. McCrillis, 
Brown ’g7, vice-president of Alpha Prov- 
ince of the fraternity, and E. H. Hunter, 
Dartmouth ’o1. The party had just re- 
turned from installing Quebec Alpha 
chapter of Phi Delta Theta at McGill 
University, Montreal. 


Senior Class Committees. 


Class Book—Miss Field, Auld, Bryant, Hud- 
son, Larchar, Merrihew, Munson. 

Cap and Gown—Rich, Miss Derby, Williams. 

Cane—Auld, Larchar. 

Pipe—Auld, Harvey, Joyner. 

Class Day—Taylor, Rich, Hudson, Morse, 
Miss Stevens. 

Prom.—Welch, Putnam, Walker, Merrihew, 
Miss Hall. 

Banner—Misses Carpenter, Goodhue, Lilley. 

Invitation—Huntley, Adams, Auld, Taylor, 
Miss Derby. 

Boat Ride—Putnam, Williams, Rice. 

Finance—Wheeler, Taylor, Welch. 
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Alumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


‘71. Seneca Haselton of this city has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
ranks of associate judges of the: Vermont 
Supreme Court occasioned by the death 
of Chief Judge Taft and by the promo- 
tion of his successor. Judge Haselton 
was for a time instructor in mathematics 
in the University of Michigan. He was 
offered at a later day a tutorship in the 
University of Vermont with a prospect 
of advancement to a professorship, but 
declined in favor of his chosen profession, 
the law, in which he has attained such 
high distinction. 


°73. Robert Mayo Catlin, agent of a 
large mining company in South Africa, 
who has been spending the fall 
and winter among old _ friends in 
America, has embarked for Africa, 
and will resume his old _ position. 
The prospects are favorable for peace and 
for greatly improved conditions in the 
mining industry under the new regime. 


77, The late Hon. R. S. Taft, Chief 


Judge of the Vermont Supreme Court, 
received an honorary degree of A. M. 
from the University in 1877. 


’°83. George M. Powers of Morris- 
ville has been appointed Supreme Court 
Reporter to succeed Seneca Haselton ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Bench. 


93. Dr. Lyman Allen has been ap- 
pointed surgeon at the Fanny Allen Hos- 
pital to succeed Dr...0., W. Peck, de 
ceased. 


’99. R. A. Lawrence spent several 
days about the college recently. 


, 


oo. T. R. Powell, now studying at 
Harvard Law School, is in town on a 
week's vacation. 


OL  LAgitE ae as ciel 19 al Oaths 
Cavalry, has been in command of Troop 
“B” of that regiment since January. 
Lieut. Smalley expects to return soon with 


his regiment from Cuba and be stationed 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 


b 


ort. A. H. Grout is in town for a few 
days. 


Exchanges. 


MEMORY. 


The lingering thrill of fingers long withdrawn, 
The pulse of aching memory in the hand; 
Must they survive when happiness is gone? 
Must some marks harden in the shifting 
sand? 


Some haunting song that She was wont to sing, 
Too sweet for other lips, too sad to hear 

On other lips, the words that softly ring 
Remembered music in a longing ear. 


These are the sorrows that can never die, 
The griefs that will not dim, that evermore 
Make hearts, though hopeless, beat so fitfully 
At every sudden swinging of the door. 
—Morningside. 


LOVE’S INCREDULITY. 


She is fooling, thee, 
If she answer no, 
With a girlish glee. 
Quickly ’ere she flee 
Kiss her, and thou’llt see, 
By her murmur low, 
She is fooling thee 
If she answer no. 


If she answer yes, 
She is fooling thee. 
".’;wenty more or less 
Boast her lips’ caress. 
H’en tho’ she confess, 
Yet thou wilt not see 
If she answers yes, 
She is fooling thee. 
—Morningside. 


THE GAMESTER. 


I played a game. The stake was Happiness, . 

And all the world the board, and Fate 

The little swift revolving ball, 

That round and round unstopt did spin 

Relentless, unrepenting. 

Time sat before the board, 

And in his hand, methought, held Happiness, 

So blithely wagered I my wealth. 

First brazen Fame—a sounding piece— 

I placed upon the die. I lost, 

And Time, the croupier Time, 

With bony fingers clasped the coin and smiled. 

Next Wisdom, pure and silver-bright 

(Stamped with the Goddess Head). 

I laid upon the charmed spot. 

Again I lost, and Time again did smile. 

Fool! then I wagered golden Love ’gainst seem- 

ing Happiness. 

The little ball did spin, did stop, Time laughed— 

And left me Death, black silence and the night. 
—Exr. 


: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. ¥ 


SNOW CALM. 
(Prize Poem.) 


With throbbing temples and pain-surging heart 
I stood ‘neath the moon-shadow of a tree, 
A breathless calm of which I was not part 
Seemed trembling down and soft enfolding 
me. 
Beyond, the chaste snow-fields bright glinting 
lay 
In drenching gold of moonlight sparkling so, 
That frozen stars seemed to have lost their way 
And fall’n in shattered fragments on the 
snow. 
How sweet does nature troubled spirits lave! 
The peace her beauty brings then o’er me 
stole 
As tides lap gently in to some far cave 
The cold night calm crept in and filled my 
soul. 
Vassar Miscellany. 


College @ World. 


Northwestern University is to have a 
new: athletic park to cost $20,000. 

The Poughkeepsie regatta will take 
place June 21 this year. 


Bates won in her recent debate with a 
Harvard debating team. 


Columbia University is leader in the 
inter-collegiate strength contest for this 
year, having secured a total of 65,227.5 
points. 


Ten hours of study, eight hours of 
sleep, two of exercise, and four devoted 
to meals and social duties, is what Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard recommends to 
students. 


The president of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity receives a salary of $10,000. This 
is said to be the largest salary received 
by any American university president. 


There is a concerted movement among 
the Michigan colleges to do away with 
foot-ball. 


Princeton defeated Harvard in debate 
recently for the first time in eight years. 


Yale and Pennsylvania have resumed 
base ball relations after a break of nine 
years. 


Williams, Amherst and Wesleyan have 
arranged a tri-collegiate tennis league. 
Annual contests will be held in doubles 


A Good Investment - 


The 15 Year Endowment Policies in the 
JAETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. matur- 
ing this year, are netting the holders 4% 
on the investment, besides having given 
them protection during the whole term 
in event of death, and being exempt 
from taxation. 


GOPNOR TH, Stale Manager, 


110 CHURCH STREET. 


WB IINSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


eee. EF. PARTRIDGE, 
DENTIST, 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


JAMES W. BRINE, 
37 KINGSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Outfitter 


/ Harvard, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


and singles. ‘The first tournament will 
be held this spring at Williamstown. 

Iowa College is one of the first colleges 
to secure a debating coach. The results of 
the work of debating coaches at the larger 
universities has been very satisfactory. 
H. H. Stipp ’96, of Des Moines, has been 
secured and the students of Grinnell have 
resolved to give the plan a fair test—E. 

To-day there are 629 universities and 
colleges and 45 schools of technology in 
the United States, with a total attendance 
of 150,000. 

A debate has been arranged between 
Wellesley. and Vassar Colleges to take 
place May 1, at Wellesley. 


The students of Hobart College have 
adopted the honor system of examina- 
tions. 

Dr. William J. Tucker is about finish- 
ing the first decade of his presidency of 
Dartmouth College. When he took charge 
there were 458 students, and at present 
the number is over 1,400. Over $1,500,- 
ooo has been received in endowments. 
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3 SPRING FOOTWEAR 


young men is now ready 


; for your inspection. The 


@ 


Our new line of shoes for 


line includes both 
High Shoes and 
Low Shoes 


in all the newest styles. 


; Patent Leather, 
Box Calf and 
: Vici Kid. 
Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 


: 
: you pay. 
. 
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Frank B. Boynton. 
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The United States educational report 
for 1899 shows that there were for that 
year a total of 21,801 American women 
in the colleges of this country. Of these 
there were 16,966 in the 337 co-educa- 
tional colleges, 3,799 in the I1 indepen- 
dent women’s colleges. The number of 
women graduated annually from Ameri- 
can colleges is about 2,800. Women 
form 21.4 per cent of all the students in 
American colleges. In Great Britain they 
form only 12.5 per cent. 


Wood isn’t kicking! 


Do you hear Wood’s 


customers kicking? 


The Boys 
Have Found 


MOSLEY & BIGELOM 


STRONG. 


They’re wearing now 
the new Oxfords and 
they buy them where 
they know they are— 
of us. 


Mosley & Bigelow, 
Church Street, 


THEY APPRECIATE COLLEGE TRADE 


VNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


- H BARA ER 'OF 


FOUNDER'S DAY NUMBER 


BROWNELL & BURNHAM, 


General Insurance Agents, 
195 COLLEGE STREET. 


We can serve you well, and respectfully solicit your 
patronage. 
Fire, Liability, Accident, Life, Fidelity. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Over 30 instructors and 400 students. 


Opens October 1, 1902. 
“Where to Study Law.” 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 


Send for Leaflet: 


IEC Mil Ss shlav; 1@i@p 


Successors to Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber Co. 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


ST IN aS SEER, - 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 
BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted, 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 


A BAGUIO R ne 


184 MAIN STREET, 


OEEDOMAN, FLORIST AND RUROERYMAN. 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK, 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


W. G. REYNOLDS, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND LACE CURTAINS, 
Corner Church and Bank Streets. 


A. G@ MANSUR, 


(Successor to Wyman & Mansur. ) 
71 Church St., 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 

JEWELER. 

Special Attention given to 
orders for Badges and all kinds 
of Society and Emblem Goods. 
Will give estimates. 

Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 
All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


ae a at 


Tigi 


J. W. Geis 
IQerchant Tailor. 


Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. 
LADIES WORK A SPECIALTY. 
59 Church Street Upstairs. Burlington, Vt. 


The Star Restaurant, 


$44 Church Street. 
MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
W. C. HOAG; Proprieton 


- HELLO, STUDENTS 


Go to AFC) Church St. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY J. NELSON. 
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“THE UTILITY OF AN ACADEMIC 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG MEN 
WHO HAVE TO EARN THEIR 
OWN LIVING AND WHO ExX- 
PECT TO PURSUE A COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE.” 


Founder’s Day Oration, by Mr. Charles Whiting 
Baker, C. K., of the Class of ’86. 

This is the long title of a pamphlet which 
I recently received with a request for editorial 
notice. I put it one side at the time, expect- 
ing to review it in the editor’s usual manner 
—by looking at the cover, the title-page and 
the preface and guess at the rest. 

But when I received the invitation to ad- 
dress you to-day and began to cast about for 
a subject, it occurred to me that the matter in 
this pamphlet, suitably served up, might be 
of interest to you. 

Some here to-day may recall a notable ad- 
dress of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, nearly a 
score of years ago. As I remember it, it was 
at some Harvard celebration. Mr. Adams was 
the chief speaker and to the astonishment of 
his audience he broke away from the conven- 
tional form of showering bouquets on the ex- 
isting order of things. Instead he surprised 
his hearers by bluntly declaring that in his 
opinion the time spent on Greek by the average 
college student was worse than wasted. The 
commotion which followed the explosion of this 
bomshell in the educational camp lasted for 
years. 
courses of study which have since been made 
could be traced to this address of Mr. Adams, 
or to other similar addresses which have fol- 
lowed it. 

The pamphlet which I wish to discuss with 
you to-day, however, attacks the modern col- 
lege course on quite a different basis from 
that taken by Mr. Adams twenty years ago. 

Mr. Adams, as I remember, aimed specific- 
ally at Greek. Mr. Crane, the author of the 
present pamphlet, confines himself to the sin- 
gle question, whether the boy with limited 
means who is going into business ought to 
take a college course. He has no objection 
to the college as a place where rich men’s 
sons may spend their surplus time and money. 
He has nothing to say against colleges as 
places of training for doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men or other professional men. Nor has he 
anything to say against the professional or 
technical courses of study. His sole question 
is whether the academic course fits a boy for 
success in a business career. 

lt is a question that deserves to be fairly 
met, particularly as it has been prominently 
brought forward by others of late. Some of 


Possibly not a few changes in college. 


you may remember that Mr. Charles M. Sch- 
wab, the President of the United States Steel 
Corporation, in a recent address, condemned 
the college course as a preparation for business. 
He advised the graduates of a preparatory 
school to whom he had been invited to pre- 
sent diplomas, to get out and hustle in the 
business world instead of losing four years’ 
time in college. 

The same idea that Mr. Schwab put forward 
seems to have possessed the author of the 
pamphlet to which I have referred, Mr. R. T. 
Crane, President of the Crane Co. of Chicago. 
In opening his pamphlet, he says: 

“The question whether an academic or even 
a high school course is of benefit to young 
men who have to make their own way in the 
business world is surrounded by so much 
doubt that it is high time it was thoroughly 
investigated. If the facts are as many believe, 
these institutions are a most stupendous mis- 
take, if not a positive injury to this class of 
young men.” ’ 

This is certainly a pretty severe indictment. 
As matters stand a large proportion, probably 
a third to a half, of the graduates of American 
colleges ultimately pursue a business life. If 
they are making and the colleges are aiding 
them to make, ‘a stupendous mistake,” cer- 
tainly it is time somebody found it out. 

Mr. Crane says, and says truly, that while 
much has been written on the subject, it con- 
sists of opinions and theories rather than 
facts. He set to work, therefore, to gather 
facts bearing on the subject. He sent out cir- 
cular letters of inquiry first to the presidents 
of nineteen leading colleges and universities, 
second to 1,600 college graduates who had 
been out of college half a dozen years, and 
third to 100 prominent business men.. In his 
pamphlet the replies to these letters are 
printed. I venture to make a few brief ex- 
tracts: 

President Hadley of Yale says: 

“A college education is of advantage to the 
business man not because he can make more 
money, but because he can have more enjoy- 
ment and wield a wider influence with the same 
amount of money.” 

President Hall of Clark. University thinks 
the old classical course would mark very low 
in point of usefulness in a business career, 
while some of the modern technical, commer- 
cial and scientific courses would mark very 
high. 

President Angell of Michigan University ar- 
gues that the more of a man one is, the more 
likely he will be to succeed in any worthy 
enterprise. Because college training develops 
the intellectual powers, he considers it a cer- 
tain benefit. 

President Wheeler of California believes the 
presumption is against the usefulness of a 
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general course of study in commercial life. 

President Eliot of Harvard says: 

“Business occupations in all their higher 
levelS require now-a-days a trained mind and 
a deal of appropriate information. A young 
man who is going into business had better 
take a course of study in a college or scientific 
school, provided he has any mind to train.” 

The investigation of the experience of col- 
lege graduates was practically a failure. Let- 
ters were sent to nearly 1,600 graduates, but 
over 900 did not reply at all. Further, of the 
555 replies received, 490 were from graduates 
who for one reason or another were outside the 
lines of the investigation. This left only 65 
answers from young men who had graduated 
from an academic course and had gone into 
business to make their way unaided. Of 
these 65 it is of interest to note that 50 said 
that their college training had been of direct 
benefit to them in their business life, and 32 
found it an aid in obtaining a situation at the 
start. Moreover, 60 out of the 65 said that, 
if they had their lives to live over again, 
they would take a college course; this included 
some who admitted they would be better off 
financially if they had not gone to college. 

One of the men of this latter class says: 

“The college education may not make great 
returns on the investment in actual money; 
but to the man who has the taste and deter- 
mination, it makes, I feel, adequate returns 
in the enlarged field he is given for the pur- 
suits of his life with happiness to himself 
and with some benefit to those about him.” 

Another more tersely says: 

“The satisfaction of a broader life makes up 
for the financial loss.” 

Of the hundred business men to whom let- 
ters were sent, Mr. Crane prints in his pamph- 
let extracts from the replies of 42. While 
these replies showed quite a variety of opinion, 
17 of these strongly favored a college training 
as a preparation for a business life. Many 
of the other replies approved of the college 
training under certain conditions and only a 
single one, Mr. Roswell Miller, President of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & st. Paul R. R., con- 
demned college training outright. Mr. Miller 
closes his letter with the remark that he him- 
self spent one year in college and he thinks 
himself fortunate that it was not more. 

Against this pessimistic opinion we may set 
the following examples: 

Mr. W. F. Merrill, Vice-President of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., says: 

“You might as well say that an apprentice- 
ship is of no value to a man who is to follow 
a particular trade as .o say in the case of a 
man who is going to use his brains that it is 
of no advantage to him to learn how to use 
them logically, by study. Education broadens 
tne intellect, stimulates ambition and strength- 
ens character.” “Of course,” says he, “a rail- 
road prefers to employ men who have taken a 
technical course, but an academic course is 
exceedingly valuable to any young man who 
has a desire to rise above the average level.” 

Mr. George B. Harris, President of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., says: 

“There is no doubt in my mind that a good 


education is desirable and more necessary now 
than ever before.” 

Mr. John C. Willing, Vice-President of the 
Illinois Central R. R., believes that “there is 
need of a higher education tnan thar given by 
the grammar school in general business life 
and that the necessity for it increases as the 
years go by.” 

The President of the Chicago & Northwestern 
R. R., Mr. Marvin Hughitt, says it is his con- 
viction that a young man cannot get too good 
an education. 

Mr. F. C. Smink, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Reading Iron Co., says: 

“Any young man equipped with a college ed- 
ucation increases his chances of making a liv- 
ing and of more rapid promotion in any line 
of business 200 to 800 per cent, provided he 
has the industry, energy and persistent appli- 
cation that characterizes every successful bus- 
iness man.’ 

But lest I should give you a wrong impres- 
sion of the manner in which college graduates 
are regarded by the hard headed business men, 
I must couple with these quotations some men- 
tion of the other side of the case. There is 
a very general expression of opinion that the 
college training is of advantage only for the 
higher grade of employees,—those whose du- 
ties require such a breadth of vision and sound- 
ness of judgment as the academic education 
ought to develop in a man. For the great 
bulk of the work to be done in the business 
world, the routine toil in subordinate posi- 
tions, the college man is not wanted. The 
reason why is very plain. The work can be 
done well enough by the ordinary clerk, who 
begins business with only a common school 
education. If a college graduate applies for 
such a position, he does so with the idea that 
it will prove a stepping-stone to something 
better. But this is not what the employer 
wants. He prefers a clerk who is contented 
to remain a clerk, and who is satisfied with 
a rate of pay which the college graduate soon 
regards as inadequate. 

The old saying about there being plenty of 
room at the top, is misleading. In every 
great business there are twenty or a hundred 
or even a thousand positions to be filled in 


the ordinary grades to every one of the high-. 


est grade, where the demand for trained ability 
exists. 

Again, we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that there are elements in college life which 
tend to unfit a boy for the “daily grind” of bus- 
iness. This is very well put in a letter by 
Mr. S. Norvell, president of a large mercantile 
house in St. Louis. He says: 


“My observation of the work of college men 


has been that they lack concentration. They 
do not know how to economize time. They 
are not willing to sacrifice present comforts 


for the possibility of future gain. At college 


they do not seem to teach either the value of 


time or how it may be saved. After several 


years of the leisure and independence of a 
college life, a young man who enters one of our 
large modern business houses finds himself 
sadly out of place and out of touch with ne 
surroundings. Ff 
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A Chicago business man puts a similar idea 
a little differently: 

“If young men leaving college at 22 or 23 
with their feet flat on the ground, are willing 
to begin at the bottom, to work in the prim- 
ary school of business with boys of 15 or 16, 
and never refer to the fact that they are college 
‘bred—if these men will apply their energies 
to their work, they will stand a good chance 
before middle life of passing the boy who be- 
gan business five or six years earlier without 
the college training.” 

I might take all the time allotted to me with 
similar interesting quotations from these let- 
ters of well-known business men, but the fact 
is I have some ideas of my own on the subject 
which I want to express. I presume it would 
be more to your interest and profit were I. to 
continue to quote from these men of large ex- 
perience. As it is, however, I have the floor, 
and the man in that advantageous position 
who advertises some other fellow’s opinions in- 
stead of his own, is lacking in one of the ele- 
ments that make a successful business man. 

Here, then, I brush to one side the opinions 
of the rest of these distinguished men, college 
presidents and all, to tell you what I know 
about the college life—and I say life advisedly 
—as a preparation for a business career. 

In the first place we must admit that the col- 
lege comes in for frequent blame because it 
puts its brand on a great deal of poor timber, 
when the fact is this timber as it came in the 
log was full of knots and windshakes and evi- 
dences of deformed growth. Those who run 
the college mill have to take such stock as 
comes to them. The inspection of the stuff as 
it enters is a very lenient one. Indeed it has 
to be, for the wisest cannot determine what 
unknown fineness of grain may be hidden by 
the rough bark of the log nor on the other 
hand can we often detect the evidence of that 
fatal defect, decay at the heart. 

No: the college can do wonders in four 
years, but it can only refine the material it re- 
ceives. The college is no alchemist’s furnace 
to turn base metal into fine gold. Neither may 
we shut our eyes to the fact that some good ma- 
terial in its passage through the college, as in 
other mills, is spoiled in the process of making. 

1 believe a large part of the current criti- 
cisms of college men are based on such excep- 
tions as I have just referred to and not on the 
rule. The “gilded youth,’ the lop-sided semi- 
professional athlete, the equally lop-sided 
scholastic,—the man in whom the leisure which 
college life gives breeds moral decay,—all these 
are to be found among the members of college 
graduating classes; but let not the college be 
judged by this small part of its product. 

The second point to which I want to call your 
attention is that the need of education for the 
business man in responsible positions is greater 
now than ever before. What was “business” 
in the days when the foundation of this insti- 
tution was laid? Why it was so simple and 
elementary an occupation that no one thought 
of a college education as having anything to 
do with business men. The older colleges of 
this country were founded primarily to edu- 
cate clergymen, and incidentally lawyers and 


statesmen, Business,—buying and _ selling, 
transportation, finance—all these were con- 
ducted only on the smallest scale and in the 
most primitive manner. This condition con- 
tinued for the most part, during the first half 
of the century just closed. Indeed it is only 
the closing decades of the century that have 
witnessed the organization of business in all 
lines in Such @ manner and on such a scale as 
was never dreamed of before. 

Now what has this revolution to do with ed- 
ucation? Just this. It has made a demand 
for business men of larger calibre and broader 
judgment than were ever before required and 
at the same time it has made it more difficult 
for such men to grow out of the subordinate 
positions in business life. Organization is and 
has to be the key-note of every great industry, 
whether it be in manufacturing, in transporta- 
tion or in trade; but that organization,—that 
division of labor which sets a man doing one 
thing, day in and day out, with no insight of 
the whole great mechanism, is fatally defect- 
ive as a school for the development of large 
ability. 

This is the real underlying reason why on 
every hand we find a demand that the schools 
shall do what the modern business organization 
finds itself unable to do. For a significant il- 
lustration of this, I may call to your notice the 
recent annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. In the presi- 
dential address at this convention, the topic 
which was dealt with at greatest length, was 
commercial education. It was recommended 
that the Association should maintain an ex- 
amining body, which should recommend courses 
of study, and examine and issue certificates to 
the graduates from such courses. 

And now I imagine that if Mr. Crane, the 
author of the pamphlet we have been discuss- 
ing, were here, he would haul me up short, with 
the retort that this so-called “‘commercial ed- 
ucation” is not “academic” education at all. 
Indeed this is what he himself says concern- 
ing it in concluding his pamphlet, if you will 
pardon another quotation: 

“A number of colleges have recently changed 
their academic courses so as to include certain 
commercial studies. This would indicate that 
their previous high and lofty theory that a 
college education should be in the direction of 
elevating students into an atmosphere not 
contaminated by commercialism has been ex- 
ploded, and that they have now come to the 
conclusion that the development of a man’s 
mental faculties can be accomplished by learn- 
ing something useful. 

If this be true, what then becomes of the 
position taken by those who have claimed so 
much for the old non-commercial course of 
education in the way of making grander and 
broader-minded men? it seems to me that 
this change is an exceedingly radical one, and 
that these people must now determine, not 
only whether they were wrong before, but 
whether they are entirely right now.” 

Now I am going to admit, very frankly, that 
the appeal to the schools from the manufactur- 
ers and the merchants and the men in other 
lines of business, is for the teaching of “use- 
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ful things,” as Mr. Crane calls them, and not 
for the old-time academic education. . 

The question comes, how far should the col- 
lege go in response to this appeal? To 
what extent should it sacrifice the academic 
to the practical? Will it be better for the 
graduates in the long run to be made proficient 
in the art of bookkeeping, or awakened to the 
magic of poetry? The details of banking or 
insurance are an excellent thing to learn, but 
the man whose capacity does not reach far be- 
yond these things may not aspire to the high- 
est success in the business world. The largest 
element of success in a business man is not 
mere knowledge, it is personality. Teach the 
boy all the useful knowledge you can but never 
forget that the greatest achievement of the 
higher education is the culture of the man him- 
self. 

‘the best capital that a young man can carry 
into the business world, is an attractive per- 
sonality. If he can win the hearty co-operation 
of subordinates and the esteem and confidence 
of those above him, and if he has such sterling 
character as to be worthy of this confidence, 
his business career is bound to be successful. 

I freely admit the truth of very much of 
what Mr. Crane says in his pamphlet and I 
heartily commend his investigation to the care- 
ful and unprejudiced study of everyone inter- 
ested in educational matters. I do _ believe, 
however, that whatever changes may be made 
in the college course, should never sacrifice 
the education for the largest life. The gradu- 
ate from a sort of glorified business college 
may make a quicker start than his rival who 
graduates from an academic course—of the 
right sort; but if the latter is of the proper 
material and has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities, he will stand the best chance of reap- 
ing the largest success in the end. 

But now lest I be misunderstood, I want to 
give a larger definition to the academic course 
than that currently given. 

1 want to define an academic course as one 
which aims to develop and broaden and ennoble 
the mind and character. I know of no warrant 
for excluding what Mr. Crane calls “useful 
studies” from such a course. In fact, you can 
draw no hard and fast line between the studies 
which are and those which are not proper to 
include, for it depends on how the study is 


taught. Grammar, for instance, has always 
been included among  the_ so-called culture 
stuaies; but the wooden way in which it used 


to be taught made it about as useless for broad 
mental development as the study of the art of 
setting shoe-pegs. On the other hand, there are 
many things in connection with the modern 
organization of commerce and industry and 
finance, which are as full of interest and as 
profitable to one’s mental development as the 
study of language or mathematics. 

Where shalt we draw the line, then, between 
what the college should teach and what it 
should not? I would draw it right here, be- 
tween the teaching of principles and the teach- 
ing of details. Let us not make the college 
into a trade school. Teach the boy if you will 
the science of bookkeeping—or accounting. 
That will give him an insight to the organiza- 


tion of the industrial system, and no one will 
have the time to teach it to him when he is 
out in the business world. Do not attempt to 
make him a proficient bookkeeper. The 
chance is ten to one, perhaps, that he may never 
be a bookkeeper at all; and if fortune does see 
tit to perch him on a stool with a pen behind 
his ear, he will learn the necessary art then. 

Let me say here, too, that the engineering 
education is,—or ought to be—a truly academic 
education. I have no sympathy with the ten- 
dency so marked in recent years to make the 
engineering school a place for training mere 
draftsmen, mere transitmen, mere laboratory 
experts, mere computers. These are at best 
skilled trades, a knowledge of which is desira- 
ble; but they should not be taught at the sac- 
rifice of studies which develop the.engineer as 
aman. Experience shows that what I may call 
the academic part of the engineering education 
forms an admirable training for administrative 
ane executive positions, in short for a business 
career. 

To show you most clearly how the possession 
of a fine and strong personality outweighs in 
the scale of life, such things as profundity of 
knowledge or even technical skill and experi- 
ence, I want to call to your remembrance the 
man who created and built up the engineering 
courses in this institution. He gave his life 
to that work and every student who came 
under his influence was inspired by the con- 
tact with that earnest and sincere life. If 
the college can mold such large and noble man- 
hood in those who go out from its halls, it will 
accomplish the greatest thing for the success of 
those whom it sends out into the world, whether 
their work be in the professions or in commer- 
cial life. 

There is, however, one valid reason for mak- 
ing a concession to the demand that the college 
shall teach “useful things.” It is that the 
young graduate may get a foothold at the out- 
set. No matter how talented he may be and 
no matter how thorough his training, he must 
take a subordinate position at the start, and if 
he knows how to do some one thing well, he 
stands a better chance of securing a place 
where he can begin to acquire experience and 
can find a chance to put his abilities to the 
test of actual use. Boeas : 

And now I want to draw your attention to 
a much more important reason why we cannot 
afford to forego the college training for our 
“captains of industry,” as they are currently 
called, than any thus far given. We have been 
talking of the college merely as a place to so 
equip the bright boy that he can outstrip his 
weaker brother in the competitive struggle. Is 
that not after all a shallow and selfish view of 
the matter? What is really important is that 
for the welfare of the people, the community 
and the State, the highest type of men with the 
best and broadest education shall fill these 
places of responsibility. 

We may grant that a half century ago it 
made comparatively little difference. The 
nation and the world was a multitude of iso- 
lated communities, and each community was 
still to a great extent a lot of isolated families 
and individuals. Behold the change. The whole 
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world is now bound together by inextricable 
ties. A single great organization has been cre- 
ated. A drought in Dakota means a poorer 
supper table in a London tenement. The strike 
ot a.miner’s pick in Chili sets industries in 
motion on three continents. A single man in 
Wail street may make a mistake which will 
annihilate a nation’s prosperity. Whether we 
will or not, the destinies of all are bound up 
together. The leaders of great industries are 
just as truly holders of a public trust as are 
our governors, or legislators, or presidents. 

We want in these men not only abi.uty, not 
only broad knowledge and wise judgment, we 
want the highest type of character, a lively 
sense of responsibility to the trusts imposed 
upon them. Where shall we train such men 
if not in the institutions which stand for the 
highest education? 

lt may be of interest at this point to see how 
some of our socialist friends regard the higher 
education. As some of you may know, they 
look upon the college training as merely a 
system by which the capitalistic class secures 
the necessary overseers and managers for ex- 
ploiting the producing capacity of the working 
classes. 

If this were a true conception of the college, 
or if the other conception were true which Mr. 
Edward Bellamy described ih his famous book 
—that the college is merely a place to help a 
few favored ones to leave the labor of dragging 
the coach forward and climb to its top, there 
to increase by so much the labors of those who 
haul the coach and who finally perish under 
its wheels—if that be truly the work of our col- 
leges, then it were easy to prophesy the day 
when of their foundations there shall not be 
left one stone upon another. 

To any calm mind and sane judgment it is 
easy to see that our colleges are doing a far 
higher and nobler work than this. It is not 
merely to lift the few thousands of students 
who can have the advantages of a college train- 
ing one grade higher in the scale of social and 
material prosperity. That is not what the col- 
leges exist for. It is to better, by the influence 
of the men who go out from them, the condi- 
tion of the whole body politic. 

And in order that this end shall be attained, 
it is necessary that we shall not cease to culti- 
vate in our colleges the noble virtue of de- 
mocracy. I feel like emphasizing this in speak- 
ing to college students, for this feature of col- 
lege education depends on the students more 
even than on the instructors. I have spoken 
of the superior position of the college gradu- 
ate; but let not this superiority ever cut him 
off from the liveliest sympathy with broad 
fellowship for his brother men of every sort. 

In college, as elsewhere, the proper study of 
mankind is man. The business men who are 
in greatest demand are those who have mas- 
tered the art of dealing with men. If the aca- 
demic college course is so framed and conducted 
as to cultivate a narrow scholastic view of life, 
—if it does not open the mind and soul to all 
broad and human sympathies, then Mr. Crane 
is right and a business life is the better pre- 
paration for business success. 


I maintain that the college life is and ought 
to be democratic. You do not select the can- 
didates for your athletic teams because of their 
family connections. Rich students and poor 
have an equal chance at the prizes for scholar- 
ship. Let us hold fast to all such elements of 
democracy, and let us welcome earnestly every 
tendency to identify the college with the life 
and thought and aspiration of the masses of 
the people. We hear something of the attempt 
to substitute an aristocracy of brains for an 
aristocracy of wealth, but it is not the business 
of American colleges to cultivate aristocracies 
of any sort. For there is something better and 
higher than this to which the man with the 
college education may rightly aspire; it is to 
have so close and human a sympathy with all 
sorts and classes and conditions of men that he 
can rise superior to all petty distinctions of 
caste and rank. 

I cannot better illustrate what I mean and 
conclude what I have to say to you to-day than 
by bringing before your minds the man who 
now stands at the head of this nation. Be as- 
sured that nothing in our President’s personal- 
ity has so appealed to the American people, 
nothing so accounts for his popularity as his 
sincere democracy and disregard for the con- 
ventions of- caste. Great and fine as have been 
his achievements in public office, it is not these 
that have won the hearts of the people. It is 
‘’heodore Roosevelt, the man. 


Founder’s Day. 


With an unusually attractive pro- 
gramme, a good sized audience, and the 
chapel tastefully decorated, the annual 
Founder’s Day celebration made May Ist 
a red-letter day indeed. 

The exercises of the day were held at 
10 A. M. in the university chapel. They 
began with an organ voluntary. After 
the reading from the psalter, and the 
singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by 
the chaplain, Rev. William F. Weeks. 

The first address was delivered by Mr. 
W. A. Dane ’03, who took as his theme, 
“The Expansion Period of the Univer- 
sity.” He traced the growth and devel- 
opment, especially of the curriculum since 
1866, when the courses in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts and modern languages 
were established, showing that the teach- 
ing of practical sciences was necessary 
to meet the demands of the State. 

He spoke of the gratifying progress 
made in the last thirty-six years in all the 
factors which contribute to the prosperity 
of an institution of learning, saying in 
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conclusion: ‘“[he expansion begun in 
1866 is not destined to end with this gen- 
eration. No limitation can be placed on 
the growth and development of this Unt- 
versity. As in the past it has expanded 
to meet every demand of the age, so will 
it continue to do in the future, cradled in 
the patronage and fostering care of the 
State. 

Next followed an English ode sung by 
the chapel choir: 


ENGLISH ODE. 


Air, America. 

All hail the noble man 
Through whose far-sighted plan 

Our college stands! 
All hail Vermont’s brave son! 
And let us every one 
Take up his work begun 

With heart and hands. 


While foreign foes were near, 
With hostile pike and spear, 

His sword flashed bright; 
But when war’s sullen roar 
Rolled through the land no more, 
He opened wide the door 

To learning’s light. 


Thus shall Vermont men be 
Steadfast for honesty, 

Friends of the right, 
Trusting in wisdom’s power, 
Hoping to see the hour 
When simple truth shall tower 

High over might. 


And if the day shall come 

When the alarum drum 
Sounds through the sky, 

Then, in the nation’s need, 

Men of Vermont shall heed, 

Ready to fight and bleed, 
Ready to die. 


JAMES CAMPBELL HIcKEy, Ex-’01. 


The second address was by Mr. C. R. 
Peck, who chose as his subject, ‘“The Stu- 
dent and the Consular Service.” 

He traced the history of the consular 
service from the twelfth century to the 
present time, and showed that the defects 
in the present system were due chiefly to 
the manner of appointment, namely, the 
appointment on party lines regardless of 
the competency or qualifications of the 
candidate. 

Mr. Peck affirmed that the system was 
bound to be remodeled, and that when this 
occurred the student graduated from spe- 


cial courses in colleges would be the suc- 
cessful candidate. “He who would suc- 
ceed in these competitive examinations 
must educate himself with a view to the 
requirements of the office which he 
seeks to fill. He must fully understand 
the structure, the spirit, and the policy of 
the nation he represents, and of the nation 
to which he is accredited.” In closing, 
he said: “Commerce, the index finger 
which marks the rise or decline of any 
people is leading the United States to an 
enviable position at the head of the 
world’s procession. In place of our in- 
efficient consular service, let us see a 
trained corps of officials, the flower of 
our country. Among them let us see 
students of our own University, bringing 
credit to themselves, honor to their coun- 
try and fame to the University. 

After the rendering of a song by the 
choir and studénts, came the oration of 
the day, delivered by Mr. Charles Whit- 
ing Baker, C. E., 1886. This oration ap- 
pears elsewhere. 

After the singing of a Latin ode the 
benediction was pronounced by the chap- 
lain. 


LATIN ODE. 


Written to the Tune of “Lauriger Horatius.” 


1. Quae rerum conditio 

Centum abhinc annis? 

—Silva semper viridis, 
Lympha clara infra, 

Lacus terraque intacta, 
Aurae plenae cantus, 

Nulla domus hominum; 
Solus Pan regnabat. 


2. En mutationem quam 
Magus fecit tempus. 
Saeculum praeteriit, 

Ecce colle summo, 
Coronata domina, 

Sedet Alma Mater, 
Cincta rebus omnibus 

Animum quae iuvent. 


3. Conditor in tumulo 

Suo procul domo, 

Irreperto cinere, 
Finem rerum manet. 

Dum perdurant litterae 
Eius facti vivet 

Aeterna memoria 
Omni crescens anno. 


ELIZABETH CONVERSE JOHNSON, ’02. 
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NOTHER editorial candle has 

burned to an end, and a newly 
lighted taper throws its rather uncertain 
light over the first copy sheets of Vol- 
ume XX. As it devolves upon us to re- 
ceive the inevitable pen, paste pot, and 
shears from the hands of the retiring 
board, and to make our conventional bow 
to the public, we realize that there are 
other things beside history that have a 
tendency to repeat. What we have to say, 
as we assume our new duties, has been 
expressed by exactly nineteen of our pre- 
decessors. It may be taken for granted 
that we have about the average amount 
of modesty, and are, therefore, conscious 
of our inexperience and propensity to err, 
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thus we beg you to be considerate. We 
have no promises to make except to ex- 
press our willingness to give to the Cy- 
Nic our best effort, and to accept as cheer- 
fully as possible the multiform complaints 
and criticisms that are prone to fall to 
the lot of the editor. We have no desire 
to make the annual howl about support. 
The Cynic belongs to the students of the 
University, not to the board, and the char- 
acter of the paper will be just about what 
the student body chooses to make it. 
You have chosen us as your representa- 
tives. We are at your service,and feel our- 
selves by no means above suggestion. 
The only request we have to make is that 
those suggestions be submitted to us first 
hand. 


T might not be out of order to 

outline briefly the policy to be fol- 
lowed out by the board for this 
volume. In the first place, we shall 
work, so far as we are able, to- 
ward the establishment of a weekly 
paper here in college. When this is 
carried out the Cynic will become a lit- 
erary monthly. We believe this plan will 
be quite possible from a financial stand- 
point, and that the literary ability in col- 
lege is equal to the undertaking. ‘The fact 
that little interest has been shown does 
not prove that literary merit does not 
We believe that it can be brought 
out if properly encouraged. Until this 
change can be made Cynic editors are 
doomed to labor under the difficulty of 
combining a newspaper with a literary 
magazine. We shall endeavor to give 
the two departments their proper propor- 
In the editorial columns we in- 


exist. 


tions. 
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tend to be frank. ‘The office of the edi- 
torial is to discuss questions of general 
interest in an unprejudiced spirit of crit- 
We shall try to make them serve 
this end. | 


icism. 


HE, university is to be congratulated 
upon the successful celebration of 
another Founder’s Day. To this anni- 
versary we gladly dedicate the first num- 
ber of the new volume of the Cynic. We 
believe that too prominent a place cannot 
’ be given to events of this kind. There 
are many of us who know all too little 
concerning the history and traditions of 
the College. Love for the institution it- 
self, and pride in her past history are two 
indispensable qualities of healthy college 
spirit. We are now looking forward to 
the coming centennial with the belief that 
it will mark the beginning of a new pe 
riod of growth, and increased influence 
for the University. When we consider 
the rapid development of the last ten or 
fifteen years we cannot but prophecy great 
things for the future. 


F the average undergraduate were ask- 
ed who he considered Vermont’s most 
loyal alumnus, who had done the most 
toward the advancement of her best in- 
terests, he would undoubtedly mention 
several names before that of one whom 
we are accustomed to meet every day, 
and whose life has become so much a part 
of the University that we are prone to 
overlook its service to us. We refer to 
Prof. Goodrich. While others have been 
subscribing large amounts toward build- 
ings or endowments, Prof. Goodrich has 
been giving his time and strength to a less 
noticeable but just as important depart- 


He has been the chief historian 
of the university, one of its chief promo- 
ters in the outside world, and among the 
alumni through the medium of the annual 
catalogue, the general catalogue, and the 
press. The recently published general 
catalogue is the latest monument to his 
service. It represents an unlimited amount 
of work and perseverance. Its value to 
the University and her alumni is inestima- 
ble. In keeping alive the traditions of 
the college, and in promoting true college 
spirit, Prof. Goodrich, in his quiet way, 
has been among the foremost. Founder’s 
Day, the celebration of which we have 
recently observed, was first suggested by 


ment. 


him, and to him we owe our thanks for 


this and for many other things that are 
dear to the heart of every loyal son of 
Vermont. 


VERY indication points toward a 
successful base ball season. A good 
schedule, good financial backing, and 
good material in college, ought to bring 
about a different result than last season _ 
if it ever can. The team is now on the 
New York trip, and in the first two games 
which we report has put up good ball. | 
The game with Union was not especially 
disappointing when we consider the 
strength of the Union team as manifested 
by previous games with other colleges. 
The team will not be as strong at the bat 


“as we might wish. As a result they will 


probably play some close games. Our 
confidence in their fielding ability is un- 
limited, and in the box we have men who 
have started in by more than meeting our 
expectations. Vermont cannot help re- 
deeming her record of last year. 
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HAT we are to have a new song book 


is an assured fact. The enterprise 


of those whose efforts have brought it 
about is to be commended and deserves 
the support of the students and alumni. 
This collection, we understand, is made 


up of one hundred songs. A large part 


of them will be Vermont productions, and 
the remainder consists of up-to-date songs 
suitable to fill the demand of college stu- 
dents. 


Che Ian on the bill. 


Sad to relate the old Lounger has dis- 
appeared. Where he has gone no one 
knows. The last time he was seen he 
was sitting in his favorite seat on the old 
bench at the end of the “Mill,” philoso- 
phizing as usual. It is thought that he 
has gone to spend the summer on_ the 
Styx. Doubtless he has found conge- 
nial company among the inmates of the 
House Boat. ‘The doctors have for some 
time advised him to change to a sulphu- 
rous atmosphere. 

The Man on the Hill is the Lounger’s 
sole heir. He came to settle his estate 
and liked the place so well that he has de- 
cided to remain and indulge in the same 
leisurely, useless life that the Lounger 
so enjoyed. 


Another Founder’s Day is an event of 
the past. ‘The Man on the Hill congrat- 
ulates the college upon its successful cel- 
ebration. How much this day betokens 
to the average undergraduate he will not 
venture to conjecture, but there is one 
thing he can state with certainty, and that 
is, that its full significance is not realized 
by the students at large. We have not 
yet reached that stage of development in 
college spirit which gives anything that 
has to do with our college history or wel- 
fare the most prominent place. We are 
getting nearer that condition every year 
but we have several strides yet to make 


before the cry, “For the sake of Old Ver- 
mont’ is the universal one. The Man 
does not believe that there is a Vermont 
man ‘“‘with soul so dead” that the strains 
of “Champlain” would fail to strike a 
responsive chord in his heart, but we have 
one fault. We are selfish. We had 
rather play tennis than listen to a long 
Founder’s Day address on a warm day. 
We much prefer to let the other fellow 
bear our burden of responsibility and let 
us proceed on our own way. ‘The man 
who cares nothing or little for the tradi- 
tions of his college is generally the man 
whose face is missing from college meet- 
ings, who is loud in his denunciations of 
the measures of the faculty and who, after 
he goes out into life, regrets that he 
wasted his valuable time in. pursuing a 
college course. When the spirit of the 
college reaches the point where it is will- 
ing to undergo real sacrifice for the sake 
of the college, when a man could no more 
stay away from a college meeting or col- 
lege anniversary exercises than he could 
resist joining in with a crowd that was 
singing “America,” we shall know the 
real joy of college life. 


Commemorative Objects About College. 


Mr. Russell Conwell in his “Acres of 
Diamonds,” tells how a certain character, 
leaving a fertile eastern farm, went West 
with the Argonauts of ’49 to seek his for- 
tune, and how, later, failing in his ven- 
ture, he came back East, depleted in for- 
tune and broken in spirit, only to learn of 
the discovery of a rich gold mine on the 
old homestead which he had left some 
years before. It is true; the very fact 
of the familiarity of an object often closes 
our eyes to its worth and beauty. It 
may not be amiss or uninstructive then 
if we take an observing stroll through the 
college grounds and around among the 
buildings. 

As we come up College street and catch 
the first glimpses of the park and the col- 
lege buildings, it is hard to realize that 
little more than a century ago these 
grounds were covered with stately pines. 
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In the fall of 1799, by order of President 
Sanders, many of the trees were cut 
down. ‘These furnished a considerable 
portion of the timber used in the con- 
struction of the college edifice, but the 
stumps were left for years. During the 
intense political excitement just before 
the War of 1812, the “commons,” as the 
park was then called, was the scene of 
numberless mass meetings, effigy burn- 
ings, barbecues, and military demonstra- 
tions while in June of 1812 it became a 


military encampment, the buildings hav-¢ 


ing been seized for barracks. During 
the years of its early history, the commons 
was the scene of many bloodless battles 
between the farmers, who claimed the 
privilege of using it for pasturage,and the 
students who disputed this right. ‘To the 
class of 1837 belongs the honor of im- 
proving the condition of the park. They 
worked two months, grading the grounds, 
filling up old cellars, and planting a row 
of elms all around the green, many of 
which are still flourishing. Besides all 
their labor, the work cost $700.00 which 
was raised by subscription. In 1862 the 
park was still further beautified by the 
group of pines set out by Chauncey Good- 
rich and a few years ago the shrubbery 
was given by Mr. Van Patten of this city. 

To John P. Howard we are indebted 
for the fountain around which so many 
recollections have clustered; but the most 
interesting object of all is the statue of 
Lafayette, a majestic figure whose atti- 
tude is full of strength, self-poise and 
dignity, without a particle of stiffness. 
This bronze figure seems as we look to 
take on life and lose its hardness and we 
see before us, not a metal counterfeit of 
aman, but Lafayette the man, as he might 
have looked when listening to Daniel 
Webster on Bunker Hill; or as he him- 
self closed some argument for liberty in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The statue is 
another gift of John P. Howard and is 
the work of J. Q. A. Ward. It is very 
fitting that the statue of Lafayette should 
be placed here in front of ‘the building 
whose corner stone he had laid fifty-eight 
years before. 


When the original college building, 
erected in 1801-3 burned, three separate 
buildings took its place. These were 
afterwards joined in one long building. 
The middle portion’ being  surmount- 


ed by a .dome which for years 
was the most prominent landmark 
in the Champlain valley. The 


corner stone of the north college was 
laid by Governor Van Ness in 1825 and 
that of the south college by Gen. Lafay- 
ette. The Northern Centinel of July 8, 
1825, thus describes the ceremony. “Af- 
ter dinner the general, with his suite, es- 
corted by a large concourse of citizens, 
repaired to College Hill, for the purpose 
of laying the corner stone of the south 
wing of the college edifice. He was re- 
ceived in front of the north wing already 
completed, by the Rev. Willard Preston, 
president-elect of the university, the pro- 
fessors and students. Gen. Lafayette 
replied to the address of the president in 
words which showed that he felt a hygh 
honor had been conferred upon him. ‘I 
am sure, he said, ‘that the young sons of 
Vermont will ever evince, in their studies, 
the same ardor and perseverance which 
at all times and on every occasion have 
characterized the spirited inhabitants of 
the Green Mountains.’ ” 

Nearby the corner stone we notice the 


_bust of John P. Howard in the niche 


made for it at the front of the building. 
The bust was given by the citizens of Bur- 
lington as a token of their appreciation — 
of the reconstruction of this building in ~ 
1883. In this year the Lafayette corner 
stone was re-laid by the Free Masons. 
As we approach the mill our attention 
is attracted by a spherical stone, the 
“Boulder.”’ Geology tells us that this 
Was originally brought down from the 
North by a glacier. It was discovered at 
West Hartford near White River Junc- 
tion, during the construction of the Cen- 
tral Vermont railway in 1846. A blast 
Was made in the rock and disclosed an 
enormous hole, within which lay two 
granite boulders. They were rolled into 
the dump, but engineers afterwards un- 
earthed the buried treasures. One of 
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these proved to be a beautiful sphere of 
granite two feet four inches in diameter. 
The story of its discovery reached Prof. 
Hitchcock, the celebrated geologist, and 
it was his determination to move the 
boulder to Dartmouth, but Gov. Payne, 
then the president of the Central Vermont 
railway, claimed the treasure as having 
been discovered on his property and sub- 
sequently sent it by ox team to Burlington 
where it was placed on the spot on which 
it has rested ever since, except for occa- 
sional journeys. | 

Within the main college building the 
chapel is the room of chief interest. Here 
the marble tablet on the north wall was 
given by alumni in 1882 and bears this 
inscription, “In grateful and perpetual 
memory of the Alumni of this University, 
who, in defense of the native land of us 
all, taced death in Civil War.” The 
tablet on the opposite wall is in honor of 
President James Marsh. ‘This was 
placed here in 1883 by William Porter 
Pierson for the class of 1839 and bears 
the following inscription: “In advance 
of almost all of his age in Christian phil- 
osophy, now among the learned every- 
where he has disciples. Himself an ar- 
dent and reverent seeker for truth, he is 
held in great veneration by his pupils.” 
The middle window of the chapel just 
back of the desk, is also dedicated to Pres- 
ident Marsh. ‘The stained glass of the 
window was procured from Ballantyne, 
Edinburgh. At the top of the window 
are the Greek letters, Alpha and Omega. 
Below in a circle enclosing the face of St. 
John is the legend, ‘The life which is the 
light of men.” At the bottom another 
circle within which appears the head of 
Plato presents the legend, ‘The true, the 
beautiful and the good.” ‘The south win- 
dow is decorated in honor of Prof. Geo. 
W. Benedict. At the top is shown on a 
blue ground the much lamented dome of 
the old college building, which was con- 
structed from his drawings and working 
plans. The mottoes, “Energetic for the 
right,’ “Unflinching amid fears,’ and 
“Sagacious in public service,” are all from 


Tacitus, who was Prof. Benedict’s favor- 
ite author. 

As we leave this building and pass the 
Williams Science Hall, we notice that the 
front of the building is decorated in a 
rather novel way. It was the idea of the 
architect, possibly at Mr. Williams’ sug- 
gestion to place the heads of three great 
scientists on this hall dedicated to the 
sciences. ‘The head at the south is that 
of Joseph Henry of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion as a representative of physics. The 
head in the middle is that of Samuel F. 
B. Morse as a representative of electricity. 
The one at the north is that of Louis 
Agassiz as the representative of zoology. 
Conspicuous on one side of the front is 
the state seal with its inscription, “Free- 
dom and Unity,’ and at the other side 
is the seal of the university bearing the 
motto, “Studiis et rebus honestis,’’ which 
should be translated, ‘““Dedicated to noble 
studies and actions.” 

On entering the library we see directly 
in front of the door, over the fire-place, a 
large portrait. This represents the Hon. 
Frederic Billings of Woodstock, Vt., the 
donor of the library. He graduated in 
the class of 1844 and his love for his Alma 
Mater is shown by his magnificent gifts. 
His portrait was hung without his per- 
mission or knowledge, for he is too mod- 
est to wish it placed there. He was not 
present at the dedication of the library, 
for he did not want to be thanked for it. 
The bronze bust of Mr. Billings was made 
in Japan and presented to the university 
by Sho Nemoto, class of 1889 as a slight 
token of his love and esteem for his bene- 
factor. ; 

The bust of Senator Morrill is a cast 
from the original at Washington, made 
by Powers at Florence. All agricul- 
tural colleges honor Senator Morrill as 
their founder, for he made the motion, 
drew up and introduced the bill for the 
establishing of an agricultural college in 
each state. At the right of the entrance 
is the portrait of the founder of the unt- 
versity. This is the gift of Charles A. 
Hoyt of the class of 1855. The portrait 
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is a copy from the only likeness known 
to exist of Ira Allen, a miniature probably 
made in Paris in 1800 which has lately 
been given to the university by a grand- 
daughter of Gen. Allen residing at Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

There are many other interesting com- 
memorative features about the campus 
and college buildings by which the most 
of us pass every day ignorant and un- 
mindful. 

Permit a final interpretation of the hid- 
den meaning in the letters, “U. V. M.” 
These letters, ““U. V. M.,” are for ‘Uni- 
versitas Viridium Montium, university of 
the Green Mountains,” as in the early 
days of the university the name was often 
latinized. quePy W.,'’02. 


Alumni Banquet. 


Enthusiasm rather than large attend- 
ance was characteristic of the banquet of 
the New England Alumni association held 
at the Parker house, Boston, April 18th. 
There were only thirty members present, 
but the affair was successful in every way. 
Charles A. Catlin, *73, of Providence, 
acted as toastmaster. Those who re- 
sponded were President Buckham, Dr. 
H. C. Tinkham and Dr. H. J. Jackson of 
the medical faculty, Prof. Davis R. Dew- 
ey, 79, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, T. H. Rogers, ’73, and R. 
A. Anderson, ’95. 

In his address President Buckham em- 
phasized the importance of the coming 
centennial celebration, then spoke of the 
present needs and condition of the college, 
and closed by speaking of the greatly in- 
creased demand for college men in the 
various callings of life. Dr. Tinkham 
and Dr. Jackson both spoke of the work 
being done by the medical department, of 
the success of men who have gone out 
from there, and of the great need of large 
endowments to provide for buildings and 
to establish special chairs of medicine. 

Prof. Dewey spoke in favor of chang- 
ing the college course from four to three 
years, thus permitting a man to begin 
specializing for his profession earlier. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles A. Catlin, 73}; vice- 
presidents, Davis R. Dewey, 779, F. E. 
Woodruff, ’75, Dr. Lo 2 ¥Younse77, 
James Buckham, ’81, Dr. F. H. Clapp, 
°86; secretary and treasurer, Albert E. 
Lewis, °97; asistant secretary and treas- 
urer, F. R. Jewett ’99; chaplain, the Rev. 
George Y. Bliss, "89; executive commit- 
tee, chairman, George H. Anderson,- ’96, 
F. H. Kidder, ’80, Dr. Albert Nott, 82, 
Don A. Stone, ’78, and Geo. W. Bene- 
dict, ’9o. 


A General Catalogue of the University. 


The new general catalogue, compiled 
by Prof. J. E. Goodrich, is nearly ready 
for distribution. It contains a list of all 
the members of the corporation, trustees 
and faculty from 1791, when the univer- 
sity was founded, until the present time. 
The list of graduates is a marvel of com- 
pleteness, as much so as untiring effort 
and patient investigation could possibly 
make it. The list includes medical grad- 
uates as well as academic. A new fea- 
ture has been added in the form of a list 
of those who have been students of the 
University, but are non-graduates. Be- 
side the address, after each name there 
follows information, in condensed form, 
in regard to occupations, honors, degrees 
and general items of interest. Where 
graduates have been near relatives the 
same is indicated. Especial attention has 


been given to the war record of gradu- — 


ates. 

In preparing this book, Prof. Good- 
rich has done the university and her alum- 
ni no inconsiderable service. He ac- 
knowledges the assistance in his work of 
Rev. S. L. Bates of the class of 1857. 


It was an April day in March, 
When all the winds were still, 
A tiny little yellowbird 
Lit on my window sill. 


I started up to welcome it; 
It would not even stay, 
But left an eager message 
That Spring was on the way. 
—The University Beacon. 


a 
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Local Department. 


Alternate Chosen. 


The question to be debated with St. 
Lawrence has been the subject of the de- 
bate for the last two meetings of the De- 
bating Club. On April 30th the four 
members of the team debated the question 
before the club for the purpose of choos- 
ing the alternate. The same committee 
from the faculty was present that has 
judged in the preliminary contests. They 
selected C. R. Peck to act as alternate. 
The team will be composed, therefore, as 
follows: J. A. Tellier, H. J. Adams, J. E. 
Donahue and C. R. Peck. 

The club has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, H. J. Adams; vice-pres- 
ident, O. B. Gilbert; secretary, Harry 
Barker. 

The team has been working hard on the 
question and has three weeks left to 
equip themselves in such a way that St. 
Lawrence will need all her available points 
if she expects to win. 


Vacancies on the Cynic Board. 


The attention of the members of the 
class of 1905 is called to the fact that the 


change made in the board provides for the © 


addition of one member from their class. 
No recommendations were made for the 
place. The member will be chosen by 
competition, which will continue from 
now until June, when a choice will be 
made, based on a system of counts. ‘This 
system will give due prominence to the 
quality and quantity of the words sub- 
mitted, and hereafter will govern the se- 
lection of the entire board. The va- 
cancy yet to be filled by a young lady 
from the Junior class will be filled as soon 
as a choice can be made. 


Class Day Speakers. 


The Class Day speakers and officers 
have been chosen as follows: Historian, 
Munson; campus oration, Tellier; ad- 


dress to undergraduates, J. M. Wheeler; 
pipe oration, Joyner; ivy oration, Merri- 
hew; boulder oration, Bryant; poem, 
Rich; essay, Miss Carpenter; ode, Miss 
Douglass; marshal, Hutchinson. 


Twelfth Night. 


The provisional cast as selected for 
Shakspere’s ‘Twelfth Night,” to be given 
by the young ladies of the University, 
reads : 


QTE eke aac se wsisa we ade Miss Miller ’04 
VERRIER cle te ce we oe bob inn Miss Field ’02 
MaRS, Sn cles 0 caw ale) il te alae Miss Post ’03 
REE oh 6. ec Dh hal a; tikayho were Miss Derby ’02 
SPO WCY CLC or s4 one oie 010 Miss Goodhue ’02 
Alfier ONGOK ni Sele wes ee ut Miss Johnson ’02 
Bj ES ee Miss S. E. Dean ’05 
ATA Ges ik ee ot : ..Miss Woodworth ’02 
SGMUTILALTIS SOs. este a Miss Somers ’04 
PR tee es ee is we). > Miss, DB. P. Bean J05 
Ve A ace Ding orehg a Miss Russell ’03 
S@RmMes IA Ste erets e% ....Miss 8S. G. Deane ’05 
COB ribs! kh oe os wats Miss Richardson ’04 
WG ised. ts ee ox. dia so Miss Chapman ’05 
Malvolio ..... .. -.-Miss Tracy 


All parts are subject to ‘cnange. 


Don Munio’s Cantata. 


Dudley Buck’s Cantata, entitled Don 
Munio, will be given by a chorus of stu- 
dents from the University, Wednesday 
evening, May 7th, in the College Street 
Church. They will be assisted by Miss 
Folsom of Montpelier, Mrs. Howes, Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. Brownell, and Miss Nash 
accompanist. The fact that the chorus 
has taken so much time in preparation,and 
has been under the direction of Mrs. 
Howes, is sufficient guarantee to Burling- 
ton people of its excellency. 


Newton has been elected captain of the 
freshman base ball team. 


Tellier’s name has been added to the 
list of commencement speakers. 


The seniors had their pictures taken in 
cap and gown on the Library steps last 
week Friday. 

President Buckham preached Sunday 
morning, April 27th, at the First Congre- 
gational Church of this city. 
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On May 6th, Mr. Coit will address the 
Y. M. C. A. on “Courage;” and on May 
20th Prof. Perkins will present “Evolu- 
tion and Christianity.” 

The base ball collectors and solicitors 
are as follows: Rich ’o2, Williams ’o2, 
Bourne ’03, Harvey ’03, Cunningham 
’04, Macrae ’04, Hulett ’05 and C. W. 
Ward ’o5. 

Thursday evening, April 17th, Prof. 
Barrows gave a talk at the Williams Sci- 
ence Hall before the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Society on “The development of 
water power.” 

The Y. W. C. A. has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year ’02-’03: 
President, Miss Mary Tracy ’03; vice- 
president, Miss Anna Gilbert ’04;  sec- 
retary, Miss Delia Harding ’04; treasur- 
er, Miss Mary Colburn ’o4. 

\Beta Zeta Chapter of Alpha Tau 
Omega entertained their friends with a 
dance on April 23d. Prof. and Mrs. 
Freedman and Mrs. W. B. Macrae re- 
ceived. Geo. H. Wilder of Montpelier, 
presided at the piano. 

The preliminary Kingsley Prize speak- 
ers are: Sophomores, Cunningham, Gil- 
bert, A., Gilbert, W., Huey, Mulheron, 
Ross, Spear, Walsh, Wheeler and Wil- 
liams; freshmen, Eddy, Farrand, Gam- 
bell, Gerrish, Heath, Hulett, Perkins, 
Stone, Towne, E.., and Ward C. 


The Y. M. C. A. has announced the 
following committee chairmen for the 
coming year: Missionary, O. W. Web- 
ster ’04; Bible study, E. V. Perkins ’o5; 
new students, C. L. Orton ’04; member- 
ship, W. W. Gilbert ’04; press, A. H. 
Gilbert 04; devotional, A. H. Sargent 
’04; hand-book, R. D. H. Emerson ’04; 
Northfield, A. S. Bean ’o2. 


The Green and Gold held a debate 
April 23d, upon the question, “Resolved, 
that the 15th amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the U.S. has proved unwise.” ‘The 
leaders for the affirmative were Kellogg 
‘03 and Patterson ’05; and for the neg- 
ative, Ruland ’05 and Rich ’o2. ‘The 
judges were Dr. Eaton, Prof. Barrows 


and Hatch ’05. Munson ’o2 acted as 
chairman of the meeting. The debate 
was won by the negative. 


Hihletics. 


Tennis. 


The two new tennis courts are now in 
good condition and Vermont has four as 
good courts as could be desired. Inter- 
est in the game seems to be more intense 
than usual, and the courts are in use con- 
stantly. Arrangements are under way 
which will undoubtedly result in a tourn- 
ament with Dartmouth. There will be 
a large number of candidates for the 
team, and of these at least eight have rea- 
sonable expectations of making it, there- 
fore the places will be sharply contested 
and a lot of splendid material developed 
for succeeding years. Miller alone re- 
mains of our last year’s victorious team, 
but indications are that three men can be 
found to take the place, in every way, of 
those who are gone. ‘The spring tourna- 
ment will take place soon. 


Track. 


Exercise in the gymnasium has been 
largely discontinued. The men are now 
taking out-door work and cross-country 
runs. Last Friday a nine mile run was 
taken in something over an hour and a 
half, and considering that it was the first" 
performance for most of the men, it was 
a very creditable piece of work. 


Base Ball. 


Naturally our great interest at present 
is centered in the Varsity base ball team. 
The team is now on the New York trip, 
and by the time this reaches our readers 
will have played six games, three of which 
we report. ‘This trip includes Union, Sy- 
racuse, West Point, Fordham, Manhat- 
tan, and Seton Hall. The team promises 
to be exceptionally strong this year. The 
batteries are as good as any college has; 
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the infield, though new, is coming into 
good form, and the outfield is covered by 
three fast men. On the whole, we have 
a team upon which we can rely to play 
hard, fast ball. ‘The fact that the season 
opened with defeat is no harbinger of a 
poor season throughout. 


VERMONT 4, UNION 8. 


In her first game of the season Vermont 
met defeat at the hands of Union at 
Schenectady, by the score of 8 to 4. The 
defeat was due to poor work at the bat 
and errors in the third and fourth innings 
which were costly for Vermont, Union 
making seven runs in these two innings. 
Davis pitched a_ gilt edge article that 
should have won if well supported. He 
proved a hard problem for Union, strik- 
ing out thirteen men. Latour was una- 
ble to hold him and Orton was substi- 
tuted in the seventh. 

Score by innings: 


ere 4 be 6° 7 8 9 
Vermont ... .. | er I tS 
Union wees 646Ud21C CO’ 0lCUCOl CO 8 
Batteries: Vermont, Davis, Latour and 


Orton; Union, Devoe and Griswold; hits, Ver- 
mont 4, Union 5; struck out by Davis 13, by 
Devoe 5; errors, Vermont 7, Union 38; double 
plays, Adwell, unassisted, Tobin, Gerrish, Ab- 
bott; passed balls, Latour 3; umpire, Hatha- 
way. 


VERMONT 4, SYRACUSE 3. 


The Varsity succeeded in staying close 
to earth in their second game, and in five 
innings of fast and exciting ball defeated 
Syracuse by the above score. The game 
was interrupted twice by rain and finally 
called at the end of the fifth. Neither 
team scored in the first two innings. In 
the first part of the fourth Vermont sent 
one man across the plate, then, with three 
men on bases, Crum drove out a two- 
bagger that brought in three runs. ‘This 
finished Vermont’s scoring. In the next 
inning Syracuse crossed home plate twice, 
and once in the fifth. Clancy proved con- 
clusively that our expectations are to be 
realized as far as he is concerned. He 
allowed Syracuse only two hits in the 
five innings. We are unable to obtain 
the detailed score at this early date. 


Score by innings: 


Tete 
ViGREeREER RI alte vielen sé cere b 5a 0 0 
jJFTRCOBS HS ore. Pat eat OP. 0 

Batteries, Clancy and Orton, Scanlon and 
Henderson; hius, Vermont 3, Syracuse 2; er- 
rors, Vermont 2, Syracuse 3; two base hit, 
Crum; umpire, Sutton. 


VERMONT 4, WEST POINT 6. 


Just as we go to press comes the report 
of the West Point game, which, although 
a defeat, was by no means a discredit. 
The team is playing fast ball and we are 
satisfied with the prospect before them. 
The new men are playing like veterans. 
A nine inning game with two. errors, 
speaks for itself. Gerrish accepted seven 
chances without an error. 


3 
4 
0 


a43 (4 beg" 7 Ss 9 
Vermont <<.) 2s. fio O 25.0 O801,0 0 2-4 
Wetec ronuei.s 20 0.) 0129 01 0. RG 


Base hits, Vermont 9, West Point 9; errors, 
Vermont 2, West Poin: 2; batteries, Davis and 
Orton, Graham and Hackett. 


Hlumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


60. Judge Hiram Carleton of Mont- 
pelier, has just finished compiling and ed- 
iting “A Geneological and Family His- 
tory of the State of Vermont.” The 
work is soon to appear in two volumes, 
royal octavo, and will doubtless be of 
ereat interest to all sons and daughters 
of Vermont. 


"76. The New York State Assembly 
has recently passed Senator Henry Way- 
land Hill’s bill appropriating $100,000 
for the erection of a monument to Presi- 
dent McKinley at Buffalo. 


85. Rev. A. H. Wheeler has been ap- 
pointed chaplain of the rst Regiment of 
the New Hampshire National Guard, with 
the rank of captain. 


91. The Rev. Boardman B. Bosworth 
is the pastor of the Washington Heights 
Baptist church in New York City. It is 
just five years since it removed from Lex- 
ington Avenue and ‘Twenty-third Street ~ 
to the present location on One Hundred 
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Forty-fifth St. and Convent Ave., seven 
miles from its previous site. It occupies 
a handsome edifice of Georgia marble, 
containing the varied appointments for a 
modern family church, and an auditorium 
seating comfortably one thousand per- 
sons. On Easter Sunday last it made a 
great innovation on the staid customs of 
the churches of its denomination by 1n- 
troducing a robed choir of sixty voices. 
The members are boys and girls, and 
young men and women of the congrega- 
tion. A quartette choir assists in the 
services. ‘There are no pew rents, the ex- 
penses of worship being met by voluntary 
contributions. It will be of interest to 
see how many Baptist churches will fol- 
low Mr. Bosworth’s lead. 


‘94. Dr. Edward G. Spaulding is an 
instructor in the Department of Philoso- 
- phy of the College of the City of New 
York. 


94. Dr. J. Waite Avery, who for four 
years has practiced successfully at Proc- 
tor, will soon move to Noroton, Conn., a 
short distance from New York City. Be- 


sides carrying on a general practice in 


Noroton, he will do special work in New 
York hospitals in diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat. Dr. S. H. Hack, Med. 
‘00, succeeds Dr. Avery at Proctor. 


96. Henry B. Shaw, who is practic- 
ing law in Detroit, Mich., is in the city 
for a few days. 


96. Philip C. Tobin has just returned 
to Swanton after an absence of four 
years, during which time he has been 
through the campaigns of Cuba, Manila 
and China. As soon as the war with 
Spain seemed certain, Mr. Tobin enlisted 
at Brooklyn as a private in the marine 
corps. He served on the scout “Har- 
vard” until he was sent to Portsmouth, N. 
H., to guard the Spanish prisoners taken 
from Cervera’s fleet. Soon he was as- 
signed to the “Lancaster” and went to 
Manila. When trouble in China broke 
out his company was sent to Tien ‘T'sin 
and Pekin, and in both of these places saw 
active service. During this latter cam- 


paign his health broke down and he was 
mustered out of the service. Since that 
time he has been in California. 


‘99. F. K. Goss and R. W. Huse of 
Montpelier, were in town last’ week. 


E.x-’o2. C. E. Goodwin of Kenne- 
bunk, Me., has been spending a few days 
with friends about college. 


| College « World. 


Toronto University has a travelling 
scholarship, known as the Flavelle Fel- 
lowship, given to the graduate who takes 
the highest standing in history and polit- 
ical economy, and who intends to devote 
his life to politics. | This scholarship 
pays for a year’s travel studying govern- 
ments and social problems in other coun- 
tries.— Ex. 


Vassar defeated Wellesley in debate 
recently. 


The students of the University of Cal- 
ifornia have taken a three-day ballot over 
the “honor” system and rejected it by the 
decisive vote of two to one. 

Some of the recent base ball scores: 


Holy Cross 1, Yale 0 (11 innings). 
Brown 3, Amherst 2. 

Wesleyan 5, Williams 8. 

Amherst ’05 23, Williston 20. 
Princeton 16, University of Virginia 1. 
Annapolis Cadets 9, U. of P. 8. 

Cornell 10, Columbia 7. 

Bucknell 23, Lehigh 7. 

West Point 21, Rutgers 0. 

M, I. "T. ’06'18; Tufts’05 Fe: 


Harvard’s relay team won the mile re- 
lay championship at Philadelphia, April 
26th, defeating Yale, Georgetown, Notre 
Dame and Pennsylvania, in the order 
named. Pennsylvania won the two and 
Yale the four mile college national cham- 
pionship. 

The sophomores at the University of 
California are to give a circus. 


The American college chess team, con- 
sisting of players from Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia and Princeton, has won for the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


first time in history the international inter- 
collegiate cable chess matches. The Brit- 
ish contestants were from Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
A MISUNDERSTANDING. 
“Remember,” said the old gray head, 
“That youth’s the time to sow the seeds;”’ 
“If that is true,” said little Fred, 
“Why do you keep me pulling weeds?” 
—Notre Dame Scholastic. 


Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, 
sends out leaflets advertising the institu- 
tion thus: “Taylor University stands for 
old-fashioned Methodism, genuine repent- 
ance, justification by faith, regeneration 
and the witness of the Spirit, and entire 
sanctification. Revivals every term of the 
year. No secret fraternities, no match 
games of base ball or foot ball, no danc- 
ing, no card playing.” 


Oxford defeated Cambridge at field 
sports this year. An American won the 
hammer throw and shot-put for Oxford. 
This is balanced by the fact that in the 
boat race, won by Cambridge, there were 
two Americans on the Oxford team. Will 


these three men try for Cecil Rhodes’ 
scholarships ? 


In these days of rush and hurry, it is 
refreshing to read that McGill University 
has asked the Dominion Parliament to 
authorize a five year medical course in- 
stead of the present one of four years. 
The session for arts and science students 
also may be lengthened. 


Exchanges. 


MEDITATION. 


Uncanny is this life of ours, and strange; 
We know not how we came or even when, 
But sometime in the past we left somewhere 
And somehow found ourselves on earth, and 
then 
We wondered why we came, and whence we go 
When once we reach the end of life’s long 
road 
Which starts in bright and shining day of light 
And ends where death in pity takes our load 
‘nat we may stumble forward into—what? 

Is it a somewhere that has depth and breadth? 
Is it a something ghastly white? We only know 
That life begun in light and must end in 

Death! —The Occident. 


WANTED. 
A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


AYTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


110 CHURCH STREET. 


We LINSURE 


YOUR LIFE, LIMBS, HEALTH AND 
PROPERTY IN THE BEST COM- 
PANIES AT LOWEST COST. 


G. E. STRATTON, Agent, 


144 College St. (cor. College and St. Paul) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Dix. G. FE PARTRIDGE, 
DENISA. 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING. 


- JAMES W. BRINE, 


8? KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Outfitter 


7 Harvard, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1436 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First Co-ed—‘Why was that called a base 
hit?” 

Second Co-ed—‘Because it let in a run for 
the team that’s playing against us.’”—JLHz. 


Good night. 

The moonbeams slumber on the sea, 

The night wind stirs thy tresses in the light 

That falls from dreaming stars. And must it 
be 

Good night? 


Good night. 

Thine eyes are calling me to stay, 

Thy beauty draws with bitter-sweet delight. 
I must not choose. I may but pause to say 
Good night. 


Good night. 

I would not leave the sad with tears, 

Yet, oh, how sweet remembrance if I might 

Hear one faint sigh go trembling down the 
years! 

Good night, good night. —Morningside. 


SONNET. 


While watching a ury of snow in early Spring. 

The Spring has come, but Winter dieth slow; 

He lingers yet, tho’ hope is lost when first 

He hears a bird sing loud in one glad burst 

Of melody and sees the melting snow. 

Despairing then, he tries with feeble power 

To prove his sway o’er lakes and hills again, 

But now his every effort is in vain, 

For Nature heeds him not, ’tis fair Spring’s 
hour. 


POSS GOOD OOOO 6090S OOOO 609990669 


$ SPRING FOOTWEAR 
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Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready 
for your inspection. ‘The 


line includes both 


: High Shoes and 


Low Shoes 


in all the newest styles. 


; Patent Leather, 

Box Calf and 

Vici Kid. 

Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 
you pay. 


GOOS OOOO $906 HO‘9S$S 9046 $0606 9060 0006 


Frank B. Boynton. 
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At last he weeps in impotence and rage, 

But e’en his grief is feeble, and his tears 
Come down in snowflakes, aimless, wandering, 
Now few and far between, the tears of age. 
They cease, for he is gone! The sun appears, 
And Winter is unmourned in happy Spring. 


—Vassar Miscellany. 


Yale has thirty-three base ball games 
scheduled this year and Wesleyan twenty- 
three. 


Wood isn’t kicking! 


Do you hear Wood’s 
customers kicking? 


The Boys 
Have Found 


MUSLEY BIGELOW 


STRONG. 


They’re wearing now 
the new Oxfords and 
they buy them where 
they know they are— 
ofsts. .. 0% Be 


Mosley & Bigelow, 
Church Street, 
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It is gratifying to all to 
see the hold that debat- 
ing has obtained in the 
University, especially to those who have 


Debating. 


labored so hard this year to increase the 
interest. We are about to engage in an 
inter-collegiate debate Whether we win 
or lose, this fact, combined with the prob- 


ability that inter-collegiate debating will 


hereafter hold a place in our college activ- 


ity, insures the permanency of endeavor 


along this line. ‘There is, however, one 


thing greatly to be deplored. There are 
at present no prizes offered for excellency 
in debate. A prize, either in the form of 
a cup, or otherwise, would increase the 
general interest, and add the inducement 
needed to maintain a high standard. ‘This 
is a matter which the English department, 
alumni or former classes, who are desirous 
of advancing the interests of the Univer- 


sity might do well to consider. 


“ Twelfth 
Night,” 


Whenever the young 
ladies have made an 

attempt in the histri- 
ote line it has been attended by marked 
success. They are about to make their 
third venture by producing upon the lawn 
at Grassmount Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth 
Night.” ‘The play will be given the week 
before commencement. ‘The success of 
previous presentations of Shakespeare’s 
plays by the young ladies is sufficient 
guarantee of its popularity this year. Re- 
hearsals are now under way, conducted 
under the direction of the trainer, Mr. 
Shonberg. ‘The cast is reported to be un- 
usually strong, and no effort is being 
spared in training its various members 


to a correct interpretation of their parts. 


Rooting at the 
Bates Game. 


It is not at all unfair 
to say that the Bates 
team did not receive 
courteous treatment from the crowd that 
watched the last game. The spirit ex- 


hibited there was not what one might ex- 
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The fact that 
the discourtesy was the fault of a few 


pect from university men. 


men, and that the general sentiment was 
all right, is no excuse, as long as that sen- 
timent did not frown out of existence all 
It is to be deplored 
that the actions of a few should soil the 


traces of rowdyism. 


reputation of the crowd, but it is still more 
to be deplored that there are a few who 
do not care either for their own name or 
for the feelings of others. Why it was 
that this spirit should have come to the 
surface at iis game, when it has shown 
itself so little before, we do not under- 
We trust that it will act as its 


own executioner. 


stand. 


Medics vs. 
Academs. 


During the recent base 
ball celebration it was 
a pleasure indeed to 
see the old Hospital fence go up in smoke, 
but the most agreeable thing was to wit- 
ness the evidence of good feeling between 
the men of the Medical and Academic de- 
partments. We hope that the time has 


arrived when members of the University 


are members in spirit as well as in name. 
The hard feeling that has existed has not 
been without its reasons on both sides, 
but those reasons are gradually being re- 
moved. ‘The time is soon coming when 
the two departments will open at the same 
time, and, we hope, will enjoy the same 
privileges and bear the same responsibili- 
ties. We believe the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in giving the two departments 
more incommon. We cannot understand 
why Founder’s Day, for instance, should 
not be for Medical as well as for other 
departments. We can only look to the 


Faculty for an answer to this. We are 


also at a loss to see why, as members of 
the University, medical students are not 
admitted to the University Gymnasium. 
There are other things that we cannot ex- 
plain, one of which is that the Medics do 
so little for the financial support of teams 
in which they have as much interest as 
other departments. 
which we hope will settle themselves in 
time. If it is true that the feeling be- 
tween the two departments is dying out, 
why not encourage its death, and if either 
side has grievances, settle them by work- 
ing together, rather than by standing back 
and condemning the others for things 
which they are in no wise to blame for? It 
has been suggested that we institute a 
University Smoker to be held two or three 
times during the year, and in this way get 
the men of the different departments to- 
gether in a social way. Who is ready to 
start the ball rolling? 


We do not think that 
the present system of 
absences in use in the 
University is satisfactory to the students 
or at all beneficial to them. It seems 
an appropriate time to agitate the intro- 
duction of a new system. We all know 
our present regulations well enough with- 
out our repeating them here. Let any 
one examine the systems used in other col- 
leges around us, such as Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Bowdoin and Columbia, and he wiil 
find that they are entirely different from 
ours, and very successful. Let us quote 
from the catalogue of Bowdoin college: 
“The rank of a student in each course is 


” Cuts. 


determined by a combination of marks | 


eiven (1) for attendance at required ex- 


‘These are matters 


ea a 
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ercises, and (2) for quality of work 
done.” Here there is nothing said about 

” “probation” or “suspension.” <A 
student may absent himself without be- 
ing called before a committee and ac- 
counting for his absence. ‘The more he 
cuts, the less he will know about his sub- 
ject, and thus his mark decreases doubly, 
—hboth because of non-attendance, and of 
low quality of work. 


“Limit, 


Some such system 
as this would be a decided improvement, 
and would raise the standard of work ac- 
complished. 


William Porter Pierson, Class of 1839. 


A few months back we spoke of Mr. 
Pierson as the oldest in years of our alum- 
ni, though Mr. George H. Peck of the 
class of 1837 received his degree two 
years sooner, and the Rev. Charles A. 
Huntington of Eureka, Cal., of the class 
of 1842, is only four months his junior. 

Mr. Pierson was born December 8th, 
1811, in Leroy, N. Y. ‘Through his 
father, Philo Pierson, he claims descent 
from the Rev. Abraham Pierson who 
came from Yorkshire, England, in 1639, 
and with his church colony founded the 
city of Newark, N. J. Next in the line 
comes the Rey. Abraham Pierson who 
was graduated from Harvard in 1668, and 
became the first president of Yale Col- 
lege. His son, the third Abraham Pier- 
son, was a worshipful magistrate of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 

The mother of our alumnus was Lucre- 
tia Buell, seventh in descent from William 
Buell, who emigrated from Huntingdon- 
shire, England, to Dorchester, Mass., in 
1630, and became one of the founders of 
Windsor, Conn. Her father, Capt. Asa 
Buell, was a soldier in the revolutionary 
war, who removed from Connecticut to 
Leroy about 1806. 

When about nineteen years old, Mr. 


Pierson left home with the hope of hold- . 


ing a position under a fellow townsman 
who was confident of securing a contract 


for building a canal around one of the 
rapids in the St. Lawrence river. This 
contract having been taken by another, 
William was flung on his own resources 
and concluded to push on to Montreal. 
Finding no favorable opening here, he 
proceeded south by way of Lake Cham- 
plain, and finally landed in Vergennes. 
Here he seems to have taught school in 
the winter, and the next spring to have 
entered Hinesburgh academy, then under 


WILLIAM PorRTER PIERSON, CLASS OF 1839. 


the direction of Peola Durkee, a member 
of the class of 1831, who nearly completed 
his college course, and subsequently was 
eranted honorary degrees. Mr. Pierson 
was admitted to the university in the fall 
of 1833, but, as he spent two years in 
teaching, did not take his degree till 1839. 
He reports that he lost not less than thirty 
pounds by the severe work of his last year 
in college, and was greatly reduced in 
health. Mr. George H. Peck also testifies 
that in his day there were no athletic 
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amusements here, that no attention was 
given to the physical development of the 
students, and that in consequence of se- 
vere study he left college a chronic inva- 
lid, and was compelled to seek health for 
several years in sea voyages and at water 
cures, | 

After graduation Mr. Pierson went to 
the Blue Grass region of Kentucky and 
taught in the family of a lawyer. Here 
he read law two or three years, but with 
no definite intention of practicing. After 
the passage of the United States bank- 
ruptcy act of 1841, however, he qualified 
himself for this special department, was 
admitted to the bar and opened an office. 
As a lawyer he met with fair success and 
accumulated some property, but not re- 
gaining his health to the extent desired, 
he decided to try a more northern climate. 

So in 1854 he settled at Onarga Sta- 
tion, the southernmost point then reached 
by the Illinois Central R. R. Onarga 
lies about eighty miles from Chicago, and 
was then a hamlet of but three or four 
small houses. Here he conducted a mer- 
cantile business, enjoying a trade of $40,- 
000 or $50,000 a year until 1870, when 
he withdrew from active business, and 
for a while traveled in Italy, Sicily, Eng- 
land and Scotland. Returning from his 
travels he built him, among trees of his 
own setting years before, a_ residence 
which he styled The Evergreen Home 
Flere he has ever since enjoyed a life of 
comparative leisure, indulging his literary 
tastes, but never failing to avail himself 
of every opportunity to help forward the 
interests of the community which has 
gathered about him. Such matters as 
the production of beet sugar, the growth 
of small fruits, the plows best adapted to 
prairie soil, etc., have received much of 
his attention. 

The Marsh tablet on the south wall of 
the chapel was erected by him to the mem- 
ory of a revered instructor. Upon the 
occasion of its dedication in 1883 he pre- 
sented an address before the alumni, a 
copy of which is preserved among the 
university documents. 


In 1895 he issued a little duodecimo of 
48 pages with the title: How to Promote 
Health from Youth to Old Age; by Oc- 
togenarian. This was distributed gratis 


_ to any who were interested in the theme. 


In this tract he sets forth the principles 
which have guided him for more than 
fifty years. Writing on the first of May, 
1902, he says his health is now much bet- 
ter than forty or fifty years ago. With 
the exception of George H. Peck, he ap- 
pears to be the only survivor of the three 
classes with which he was connected while 
he was in the University. He remarks that 


‘he seems to have lived four distinct lives: 


one in Leroy, N. Y., of nineteen years, one 
in Vermont of eight years, a third in Ken- _ 
tucky of eight years, and a fourth in Mli- 
nois of nearly a half century. 

He was married in 1853 to Mary Tuck- 
er Condit, the daughter of the Rev. Rob- 
ert W. Condit, iP. Eon for forty years the. 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Os- 
wego, N. Y: She died December 30, 
1890, in her 69th year. | 

Mr. Pierson is an elder in the Presby- 
terian church of Onarga, and both his 
wife and himself have always been active 
in promoting the religious interests of the 
community. Serus m caelum redeat. 


CZarbonettes. 


Tears. 


A little boy came wailing into the room 
and threw himself upon the bed. His 
frail body shook with his sobs and his 
small, thin face bore evidence of recent 
tears. Even as he lay there a harsh voice 
came from down. stairs, bidding him, 
“Shut up his noise, and get to sleep.” 
Yet how could he “get to sleep’? He 
had just been beaten by his cruel step- 
mother for some childish fault, and he 
was alone in a cold, dark room. ‘To the 
imaginative child the darkness had always 
been fearsome. He loved light and glad- 
ness; but all this had gone out of his life 
at the death of his mother, only a short 


ea re. 
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year before. As he crawled under the 
thin blankets, leaving on, for warmth, his 
miserable clothes, he seemed to feel and 
hear horrid creatures all around him. 
Weeping quietly to himself he covered 
his head to shut them out, along with the 
cold snow looking in at the window. 

When at length he ventured to look up 
again, his eye-lashes were covered with 
Through the mist of them he 
caught a glimpse of a tiny streak of shin- 
ing light. A solitary star was piercing 
the gloom and the hoary frost, straight 
to him. ‘The cheerful ray comforted the 
frightened boy, but could not dry his 
tears. Blinking through them at the hea- 
ven-sent light, he beheld myriad suns, 
changing and interchanging. Rainbows 
flashed about him and _ mysteriously 
brightened his entire horizon. 
_ After closing his lids for an instant, 
the scene was transformed. Instead of 
many gorgeous fires, there hung before 
him only a single jeweled world. It made 
himrememberonehappy day when he had 
blown bubbles on a flowering lawn. Col- 
ors blazed up and died away. ‘The re- 
_-membrance of fairy tales, long since forgot- 
ten, returned to the child. He stared at 
the loveliness, and paradise was before 
him. Angels floated about and sang 
’ wondrous songs. His dead mother was 
beckoning to her boy; she wished to help 
him bear his burdens. He saw her smile 
and with that smile he forgot the cold, 
his fears, his misery. He knew that no 
matter if the vision should vanish away, 
he would have a remembrance of it; no 
matter if, on another day, the wicked step- 
mother should punish him, his own dear 
mother would help him to stand it. And 
all. this Eden was from a few childish 
tears and a ray of light! 

Fae W.-C. 


A Sketch. 


I remember a bit of road that curves 
through the woods, for here a Sunday 
stillness seems to linger always. A walk 
along this ancient way on a sunny sum- 
mer morning is like being in some old 


church; for all is quiet and peaceful, but 
for the sound of the trees’ voices as they 
tell to one another in a mystical language 
which we cannot understand, the secrets 
of nature. ‘The sun casts fantastic shad- 
ows on the ground, like the glimmerings 
of the light that has passed through some 
painted window and looking up, one gets 
elimpses of the blue sky, warm and 
bright; and the moving branches of the 
trees, half concealing, half revealing the 
blazing sun. ‘The air is mild and soft as 
if the numerous leaves of the trees had fil- 
tered out all the strength of the sunshine 
and had then added that unknown ele- 
ment which makes it so agreeable to our 
senses, 

This old road runs along, sometimes 
between tumbled down stone walls, and 
in the shadows of great pine trees all 
misshapen by the loss of huge limbs, given 
up in the struggle with the winter gales; 
and sometimes by woodland paths, down 
which the eye catches a glimpse of an 
open spot shining in the sun, or loses it- 
self in a maze of swaying branches; and 
by beds of delicate fern fine and feathery, 
with here and there great clumps of palm 
like fern. All about us are the trees ever 
in motion, silently growing to reach the 
sky, and see what it is that is calling them 
up out of the earth. 


R. B. R: 


The Study Hour. 


“Tt’s hotter than Tophet in my room; 
may I come in here to study,” asked the 
Junior, engagingly, as she shoved open 
the door of Room I, where a choice assem- 
bly of kindred souls had collected to study. 
“You might as well,” said the Hostess, 
hospitably tendering her the Freshman’s 
box of Huyler’s, “ if you heave the as- 
sembled multitude off the couch, you can 
make yourself comfortable.’ As the 
howls of protest subsided, the room be- 
came quiet for exactly two seconds by the 
clock; then the Junior broke the unwonted 
silence with a harrowing whisper, “Do 
you know who called on me last night?” 
The Hostess was meditatively inspecting 
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the second layer of the candy box. “I 
have n't any idea,’ she said. “Can’t you 
euess?”’ persisted the Junior, superin- 
tending the Huyler’s in her turn. “I’m 
afraid,’ murmured the Hostess, lost in 
contemplation of the delicious violet 
cream she had selected, “I could n’t even 
cuess.” “Well,” said the Junior, paus- 
ining for effect, “it was Blank.” The 
huge violet cream wavered in midair for 
just the tiniest fraction of a second, and 
the Junior smiled sweetly, she had learned 
what she wished to know, namely, that 
the Hostess rather liked Mr. Blank. The 
Hostess rallied in an instant. ‘“‘Where 
did you attend church last night, dear?” 
“Uni-er-the-er-First church,” stammered 
the Junior. There was silence for three 
seconds more and then the Hostess re- 
marked casually, “Was n’t it funny when 
he told the ushers to close the east win- 
dows on the south side of the church!” 
“Where did this happen?’ demanded the 
Junior, all interest. ‘‘Why,” drawled the 
Hostess, with an expansive smile, “at the 
First church last night.” ‘Speaking of 
last night,” interrupted the Boon Com- 
panion, coming to the Junior’s rescue, 

“did you hear us whistling at you last 
night, Soph?’ “Don’t see how any one 
could help hearing your infernal racket !’’ 
erumbled the Sophomore, sparring for 
time. “But did you-hear us?” “People 
don’t hear much else these days. I 
should think you’d be above rubbering. 
What did you think of the game Satur- 
day?” ‘“‘Never mind the game, my foxy 
youngster; tell us who the man was.” 
The Sophomore’s face expressed only 
blankest amazement. “Now don’t try the 
innocent method,” interposed the Host- 
ess, ‘we heard him laugh. You'd better 
tell him to leave that bass voice of his at 
home when you come to sit under my win- 
dow.” -There was blood in the Sopho- 
more’s eye. She jumped lightly to her 
feet and struck an attitude. “Gentlemen 
—and ladies. J will now perform a great 
one act drama before you. Listen.” 
There was great applause, even the Senior 
forgot to groan in the midst of her as- 
tronomy books. ‘The scene is an alcove, 


Billings library. Dramatis personae, the 
Hostess, a Biped, and a Co-ed. As cur- 
tain rises, the Hostess and the “Bipe” are 
seated opposite one another at the table, 
discussing new music. Biped gesticulates 
freely. Enter Co-ed. ‘Bipe,’ enthusi- 
astically gesticulating, ‘Oh, Miss Co-ed, 
do you know “Sweetheart?” ’ Co-ed, 
comprehendingly, ‘Naturally ; she belongs 
to my frat.’”’ “Look here,” broke in the 
Hostess, with a very red face, “if you tell 


that yarn again, your life will bring just 


twenty cents at auction.’ “Well,” re- 
torted the Sophomore, “that’s twenty 
cents more than it’s worth.” The Junior 
had been very silent all this time, her con- 
science was evidently troubling her. She 
fortified herself with the last two bon- 
bons. ‘Then she spoke. ~-“It wasn't 
Blank that called on me last night.” “I 
knew it wasn’t,’ said the Hostess, in 
tones of ominous quiet. ‘The Junior’s jaw 
dropped. ‘How did you know?” she 
managed to gasp. ‘Because,’ the Host- 
ess replied in cool, crisp syllables, “be- 
cause he called on me.” In the eeneral 
delight that followed at the Junior's ex- 
pense, the Sophomore took the floor. 
“Everybody out, the sodas are on the Ju- 
nior,’ then, pausing, as if in doubt, 
“What's that place down on Church street 
where they have the best sodas in town?” 
She winked at the Hostess, with a side 
nod at the superb indifference on the 
Freshman’s face. “Oh, you mean Church- 
ill’s, cried the Hostess, returning the wink 
with interest. ‘This statement had the 
desired effect. The Freshman rose in- 
dignantly. ‘They do not have the best 
sodas in town at Churchill's.” The up- 
roar that this statement aroused was bro- 
ken in upon by the agonizing sound of a 
cracked cornet. ‘Thunder and _ light- 
ning, that man is at it again! Everybody 
out!’ shrieked the Hostess. When the 
last flutter of skirts had vanished down 
the walk, the room was still again, save 
for the feeble moans of the Senior and 
the thump, thump, thump of the Sopho- 
more’s hammer nailing down the north- 
west window, 
KO 
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Che Man on the bill. 


This world contains many kinds of 
people, but we are apt to classify them in 
accordance with our own mood rather 
than by their own qualifications. Look- 
ing through colored glasses always has 
been a failing common to the most of us. 
The other day the Man on the Hill had a 
little time of his own and, as the day was 
fair and warm, he felt genial and com- 
panionable. All the world, thought he, 
ought to be jolly and idle a day like this. 
But when he tried to persuade a fellow 
to go for a walk—The Man on the Hill 
happened to strike a busy man—he was 
given a short reply supplemented by a 
long lecture on the necessity of improving 
every minute of time. ‘That made the 
old Man scratch his head and think a bit. 
‘After all he concluded that hurry and bus- 
tle and grind were not all of life, but that 
getting better acquainted with nature and 
folks was a capital way to improve time. 
How much more of the true spirit of fel- 
lowship there would be in the University 
on the Hill if the students knew each other 
better. Well, it is worse in a large col- 
lege—that is one consolation. | Anyone 
who can find much unity there can find 
it most anywhere—in this paragraph, for 
instance. But then, an old man who is 
getting ready to celebrate his centennial 
is apt to be thinking and talking of a 
dozen things at once. ‘The Man on the 
Hill hopes, however, that his example 
will be avoided rather than followed by 
the English classes. 

From his exalted position the Man on 
the Hill has been observing with pride 
the fine work of the Vermont base ball 
team and the cordial backing afforded by 
both students and citizens. Of course 
the team cannot win every game—that is 
not expected—hbut it is playing good base 
ball and that is what people like to see. 

At present writing a tennis tournament 
is under way. The Old Man enjoys 
lounging around in the sun and watching 
the light balls bound back and forth. 
‘There is not a prettier game than tennis— 


on the courts, not on a ping-pong table. 
‘The Man on the Hill is living in daily ex- 
pectation of “Parlor Golf.” When that 
comes, he can curl up in his sunny corner 
and die peaceably. But the real, full- 
erown game of tennis is a thing of beauty, 
well worth understanding and watching. 


IN SPRING. 


I love to lie 
Twixt earth and sky, 
A quiet river creeping by; 
With flowers fair, 
To scent the air 
With silent sweetness everywhere. 


While soft wind plays 

Rich roundelays, 

Wandering in and out the trees, 
Of emerald leaves. 

And gently breathes 

Weird, mystic music 

Through the trees. 


So lulled to rest, 

Upon the breast 

Of Nature, all that is seems best; 

The weary brain 

Forgets its pain, 

And dreaming, lives the past again. 
H. R. B. ’04. 


A FISHERMAN’S RONDEAU. 


The first of May! the day methought 
On which the festive trout are sought. 
With rod of steel and fly tor hook, 

I hied me to a noted brook 
As every loyal sportsman ought. 

A country lad of books untaught, 
With birchen pole by jacknife wrought, 
To that same brook himself betook, 

The first of May. 


A string of fish the lad soon caught, 

My efforts all availed me naught : 
But when the townsmen came to look 
Within my basket, high I shook 

‘the wondrous trout—that I had bought, 
The first of May. 


E. E. WEBSTER ’00. 


This is the correct way to translate a 
certain passage in German: 
“And the father, with rapturous gaze, 
All his blossoming riches surveys.” 

The following is the rendering given by 
a student: 
“And the father, with joyful glance, 
Counts over his blooming luck.” 
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A Tribute to Dr. Converse. 

The Presbyterian Social Union of Phil- 
adelphia, on the evening of May 6, ten- 
dered Dr. John H. Converse, at the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, a reception in recogni- 
tion of his services to the Union, to the 
Presbyterian church and to the city of 
Philadelphia. ‘The occasion was a bril- 
liant one, the guests, to the number of 
twenty-five hundred, including the minis- 
ters and ruling elders of the Presbyterian 
churches of Philadelphia, representatives 
of all the churches, judges of the state 
and city courts, heads of the departments 
of the city government, members of the 
various corporations with which Dr. Con- 
verse is connected, and managers and 
representatives of the press. 

Dr. Converse was presented with a 
handsome silver vase mounted on. an eb- 
ony base. It was made in the form of a 
loving cup bearing the seals of the Social 
Union, the Presbyterian church and the 
Presbyterian hospital and ornamented 
with leaves of the Lilium Philadelphicum, 
the pine tree of the state of Vermont, the 
laurel, oak and ivy. | 


Function of Prep. School Clubs. 

The present college year is rapidly 
drawing to a close and the time will soon 
arrive when we should interest ourselves 
in the prospective freshman class. We 
are all anxious to see each new incoming 
class excel the former, both in number 
and in quality. There are certain semi- 
active organizations in college, whose du- 
ty it is to exert their collective and indi- 
vidual influence and power of persuasion 
upon sub-freshmen in their respective 
preparatory schools. 

The fifteen or more prep. school clubs 
should emerge from their lethargy and be- 
come a potent factor in swelling the ranks 
of every incoming class. 


Northfield Conference. 

As the time for the annual Student 
Conference at Northfield draws near, it 
seems fitting to give a few words, by way 
of information, to our friends. ‘This will 
be the seventeeth yearly gathering of the 


American and Canadian student. Y. M. 
C. A. and will meet as usual at East 
Nortfield from June 27 to July 6 at the 
invitation of the family of Mr. Moody 
and the management of the Northfield 
Seminary. The attendance and person- 
nel of the conference has been improving 
from year to year, and the gathering this 
summer is expected to surpass in both 
these respects all those of preceding years. 
We have already heard from several of 
the large colleges and universities that 
they are planning to send much larger del- 
egations than ever before. Harvard last 
year was represented by 40 men, this year 
they are aiming to send 100, and the same 
situation can be duplicated in many other 
institutions. Our association sent six 
men last year and we are planning to 
double that number this summer. We feel 
that it is one of the best investments of 
the year for the association to send as 
many as possible of its leaders and in- 
fluential men to the Northfield Confer- 
ence. 

The regular sessions are held morning 
and evening, while the afternoon is de- 
voted to athletics and other forms of rec- 
reation. the daily life and contact 
among 600 Christian students in this way 
is truly an inspiration. Some of the 
strongest and most able men in the coun- 


~ try are to address the conference, among 


whom are: Rev. Campbell Morgan, Robt. 
I. Speer, Profs. Edward I. Bosworth and 
Henry C. King, Rev. J. Kelman of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, and John R. Mott, who 
will also preside. ‘The program is so ar- 
ranged as to appeal to and develop both 
sides of a man’s nature, the physical as 
well as the spiritual and intellectual. The 
different college teams contest in friendly 
rivalry for the victory in base ball and 
other events. In the Bible classes, the 
Association and Missionary conferences, 
the spiritual life is strengthened and deep 
and lasting are the impressions which 
one receives here. No man can come 
under the influence of this conference of 
the strongest college men in the country 
without feeling its broadening influence 
on his life. 
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Local Department. 


“Twelfth Night.” 


The final cast for “Twelfth Night” has 
been completed and has the following 
changes from the provisional cast as an- 
nounced in last issue of the CyNIc: 
UR errsO .......- Miss Tracy ’03 


LA 8 Se Miss Clifford ’05 
a a ar Miss Derby ’o2 
Dae es. Miss Chapman ’o05 
es ss ss. Miss Merrihew ’o2 
Peseree ay ss. Miss F.. Durfee ’05 


Mr. James Schonberg of New York 
arrived Wednesday the 7th and has been 
directing one and two rehearsals each 
day since then. Mr. Schonberg was at 
one time stage manager for Walleck’s 
Theatre in New York and the Adelphi 
in London. He is considered one of the 
best Shakesperean critics in the country. 


Histrionics. 

‘The Histrionics held a meeting in Room 
D, North College, Monday afternoon, 
and voted the surplus from the production 
of “She Stoops to Conquer’”—amounting 
to about $75.00—to the Faculty toward 
the deficit on last year’s out-of-town trip. 
A vote of thanks was extended to Pro- 
fessors Seaman and Brown and Dr. 
Eaton, for assistance in the play. Bean 
’o2 and Joyner ’02, members of this year’s 
cast, were voted members of the club. 


Alpha Kappa Kappa Banquet. 

The annual banquet of Delta Chapter, 
Alpha Kappa Kappa of the Medical De- 
partment, was held at the Van Ness 
House, April 28th. Sheldon $. Campbell 
‘o2 acted as toastmaster. Among the 
‘speakers were A. P. Grinnell, M. D., and 

J. H. Jackson, M. D. ’65, besides several 
’ graduate and undergraduate members. 


Don Munio. 

The Legend of Don Munio, words and 
music by Dudley Buck, was very success- 
fully rendered Wednesday evening, May | 
7th, in the College Street Church, and_, 


proved a rare evening of enjoyment for _) 


all those who were fortunate enough to 
be present. The soloists were Miss Fol- 
som, Mrs. Howes, Mr. Richardson and 
Mr. Brownell. Miss Nash accompanied 
the soloists and chorus in her excellent 
style. Mrs. Howes, in addition to sing- 
ing her solo parts, wielded the baton for 
the college chorus, which she has been 
training faithfully all winter. ‘The mem- 
bers of the chorus were: 

SOPRANOS, 


Misses Emma Bean, Lillian Bean, Ethel Chap- 
man, Florence Douglas, Daisy Enright, Bertha 
Field, Marie Hall, Delia Harding, Frances 
Little, Florence Post, Elizabeth Rustedt. 

ALTOS, 

Misses Alice Bean, Alice Derby, Della Duns- 
more, Alice Durfee, Elizabeth Durfee, Grace 
Goodhue, Gertrude Powell, Emma Richard- 
son, Daisy Russell, Sylvia Shilvock, Helen 
Somers. 

TENORS, 

Messrs. D. C. Jarvis, F. A. MacMurty, D. L. 
Macrae, H. S. Percival, W. E. Ross, A. C. 
Woodbury. 

BASSES, 

Messrs. W. W. Gilbert, H. P. Gulick, C. A. 
Hagar, G. M. Leach, C. B. Kimball, J. C. 
Kirley, E. L. Worcester, J. S. Wright. 

Score by innings: 


Y. M. C, A. Schedule for May and June. 


May 13th, “Japan,” Leader, Webster ’o04. 

May 2oth, “Evolution and Religion,’ Pro- 
fessor Perkins. 

May 27th, “Bible Study,’ Perkins ’os. 

June 3d, “With the Seniors,” Larabee’oz. 


The Ernest Elton Company. 


On May 3d and 4th the Ernest Elton 
Company presented at the Howard Opera 
House, “A Galley Slave’ and “A Wife's 
Victory,’ Mr. Elton taking a leading role 
in the latter. ‘The company was a very 
strong and exceptionally well balanced 
one, with several good comedians. Mr. 
Elton demonstrated again the ability he 
has shown in staging our three college 
plays, and drew generous applause from 
the many students present. 


Morse ’o2 and Welch ’o02 were in New 
York on the 8th, gth and roth, 


D. M. Rice ’o2 returned from a short 


trip to New York City on Tuesday the 
6th. 
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A. O. Smith ’o2 has gone to Lehigh, 
Pa., to be employed by the Lehigh Valley 
ROAR? 

Tellier has resigned from Class Day, 
and Nelson Kellogg will deliver the 
campus oration, instead. 


On April 30th, the last session of. 


senior oratory was held. The speakers 
were Miss Goodhue, Williams and Rich. 

‘The meeting of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Society scheduled for Tuesday even- 
ing the 6th, was postponed on account 
of the base ball celebration, 

The old University Band drums made 
their appearance after the Syracuse game 
on the 6th, and added not a little to the 
enthusiasm of the celebration. 


Prof. Howes spent Friday and Satur- 
day of last week in New York City, where 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
managing committee of the American 
Classical School of Athens, and also a 
meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America. 


Rich ‘o2, Huntley ’o2, Marshall ’o4 
and W. C. Sawyer were in New York 
Saturday the 1oth, as representatives of 
Vermont Beta Sigma of Sigma Nu, at 
the annual banquet of the New York 
Alumni Association and Fifth Division 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. 

Several senior engineers have already 
left College to accept positions: A. O. 
Smith, with Lehigh Valley Railroad, at 
Bethlehem, Pa.; L. D. Beckley, with A. 
W. Deane Co., at Nashua: N. H.;. W. 
EK. Putnam, with A. W. Deane Co. at 
Haverhill, Mass, and R. D. Wilson, at 
Shelburne, surveying on a sewerage sys- 
tem in that place. 


Athletics. 


TENNIS. 


The Dartmouth tournament is now in 
progress and will be reported in full in the 
next Cynic. With another tournament 
arranged with Bowdoin for next week 
and the Longwood tournament the fol- 


lowing week, there is plenty of business 
in prospect for Vermont's  representa- 
tives. +«\ Vermont tennis team has never 
yet suffered defeat at the hands of any 
opponents in a dual meet. ‘This record 
will be a hard one to follow, but the team 
this year is destined to make a hard strug- 
gle at any rate. This is our first attempt 
to play more than one tournament beside 
the inter-collegiate at Boston, and coming 
as they do, so near together, we must not 
expect too much of the men. The team 
is made up as follows: Miller ’02, Hutch- 
inson ’02, Wallace ’03, Brackett 03. 


BASE BALL. 
NEW YORK GAMES. 
Seton Hall 5, Vermont 1. 


The Varsity team was defeated by Se- 
ton Hall College at South Orange, May 
8, ina well played, snappy game. Noone, 
an old Holy Cross man, was in the box 
for Seton Hall and pitched a great game. 

1, 2 c8. he BG ee eee 
Vermont .. ..):Q0° Ds 
Seton Hall .... 1 10 2 00 0 0 OQ—4 

Batteries, Taylor and Orton, Noone and Dug- 
gan; hits, Vermont 8, Seton Hall 10; strike 
outs, Taylor 7, Noone 8; base on balls, off Tay- 
lor 1, off Noone 1; wild pitch, Taylor; double 
plays, Tobin to Abbott, Gammon to Sheridan, 
Regan to Noone; umpire, Butellier; scorer, 
Levens ’98. 


Fordham 19, Vermont 3. 
Vermont lost to Fordham in a loosely 
played game. Clancy started in to pitch 
but was forced to retire because of his in- 
jured ankle. Davis relieved him and Ger- © 
rish relieved Davis. ‘The team showed 
the effects of travel and were unable to get 


into the game. 
Score by innings: 
1 


29°46 Bee 
Vermont ..'.. 1.0 1° 0 1 POs 
Fordham ..... 4.6 4 2 1 <1 Sa 30 t—29 


Batteries, Clancy, vavis, Gerrish and Orton, 
Crossin and Butler; hits, Fordham 16, Vermont 
6; errors Vermont 9, Fordham 0. 


Manhattan 9, Vermont o. 


The Varsity was shut out by Manhat- 
tan in a one sided game May 3. ‘Taylor 
pitched fine ball for Vermont after the 
third. Brooks’ playing was the feature of 
the game, he getting seven hard chances 
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without an error. Neither side scored 

after the third, because of the excellent 

support given their pitcher by both sides. 
Score by innings: 


: ene &@ 5b G 7 8° 9 

Jose. Fv oO C0 0 0 0. 0 0—0 

Manhattan ....23 40000 0 0—9 
Batteries, Taylor and Orton, Kerrin and 


Duff; hits, Manhattan 6, Vermont 1; errors, 
Manhattan 2, Vermont 4; home run, Duff; 
passed balls, Duff, Orton. 


HOME GAMES. 
Vermont 4, Syracuse 3. 

Vermont won her first home game from 
Syracuse by quick, snappy playing, by the 
same score as she defeated Syracuse the 
previous week. ‘The crowd was large and 
enthusiastic, cheering impartially good 
plays on either side. The home team won 
by their batting, their fielding not being 
as good as that of Syracuse. Davis pitched 
ereat ball, striking out seven men and 
holding Syracuse down to only four safe 
drives and had he received better support, 
would have had them shut out entirely. 
He led in batting with his home run and 
long single. } 3 

Syracuse scored first in the second on 
a single, a wild throw and a passed ball 
by Orton. Vermont more than evened 
up in her half of the third. Abbott drew 
a pass to first and Davis placed the first 
pitched ball over deep center field for a 
home run, scoring Abbott at the same 
time. : 

In the fourth, Scanlon singled and sac- 
rifice hits by Baker and Boyd put him on 
third, where he scored on ‘Tobin’s error. 

‘Davis was pulled out of a tight place in 

fifth, with three on bases and none out, 
by the gilt edge support given him by 

Fisher, Orton and Kinlock. 

Vermont finished her scoring in the 
sixth when Davis’ long single, Scanlon’s 
error of Fisher’s pop fly and Tobin’s beau- 
tiful drive, on which Davis and Fisher 
scored. Henderson scored in the ninth 
on a single, a steal and Tobin’s error. 

Summary : 


SYRACUSE. - 

: ab r bh tb po a e 
mee. 1. £...... afiss see. ae 0. -2.. 0 0 
House, 3b (capt.)........ eee see) a, 0. 25. Q 
OT 1D occ descr wes i RO ae: 


pe ee oh ate. OAT 
BREN ths dens oe ke ee eee ee CG 
Heese oa es co OO 0 2 2 xt 
Hiexieeeeens Oo ek cacd,'e e's ered aL 2G. U 
Migr lac <a Gu wet wes (O77 0250, 13°° 0.0 
M@eeeatee s. Cs ce ne Se ede ot A ee Oaks iLO 
Wie (aoa fa en ee woe Co A Awga 20. 2 
*Crumb out for interference. 
VERMONT. 

ab r bhtb po a e 

CORUM Mier Pas os ke res | sie eas STR S| SY 
ie it Ss ae ie Oe GER Ree eae 45515 chitin os 1 
TOME. vais’. Sieh oie FEROS: Tea SZ 
(VETMRIREE OE EA e sec iw see ee ne ae ee OD SS: oi 1 
Koc re. ts (capt) 4.2:74 (0, LT braso 6 
Hregnes G41. 7. ... Meee eS 450° 0" 08S 0.4.05"0 
ADMD... ss A ee oak Pe ok ea ont be a | 
ei a a a ie cy aa A ign 2 2 
1B" 15 hy A aS pale ie Oa ek, Fe a ee 
Reet ass. 2 tbo. 4, oflieeteok .G 

Score by innings: 
oc yee Se a ed ee 

Vepeeolie ye. 2: : a Os 2A Des eal 
Syracuse ..:... Dee tee, a: O°? Oa Oo rae 


Batteries, Davis and Orton, Scanlon and Hen- 
derson; earned runs, Vermont 2; strike outs, 
by Davis 7, by Scanlon 8; base on balls, Davis 
2, Scanlon 2; stolen bases, Abbott, Crumb, Or- 
ton, Henderson 2; hit by pitched ball, Orton; 
home run Davis; umpire, H. H. Cloudman. 


Vermont 12, Bates 2. 


On a day more suitable for foot ball 
than base ball, Vermont defeated Bates 
in a very one sided game. Vermont hit 
sucknam at will, while the visitors were 
unable to. do anything with Davis. ‘The 
third was Vermont’s lucky inning, pound- 
ing out four earned runs and having four 
more presented to her on errors of Bates. 
Davis allowed his opponents but five scat- 
tered hits, their two runs being due to 
errors of the home team. ‘The features 
of the game were Clason’s one handed 
catch and Crumb’s batting and base run- 


ning. 
Score: 
BATES. 

ab r bh tb po a e 
TGR 08 et es ok S20 <1 32 10 See 
ee a feo ES): TE ee eee 
AUER ok es ss ws 4-9 206. stk 
Steen: C20 ete ce aE 0 10: 
ep Re 4 0 3 3 shies 
oh OS ne 4 Ll. lw) eee 
Pane BO ko eos ikke a. 0 0:\6 3358 
ee ee ee $0, 0. @ @-06 
Toe ia... Sa, 3.40 Bb eee 
OU eS a lode Behe. 32 2 5 6*23 12 6 
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VERMONT. 
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a 
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*Brooks out, hit by batted ball. 


Score by innings: 


on 


8 9 
Wermont’ So. + 1 *—12 
Bates 0 0— 2 


Earned runs, Vermont 5; _ stolen . bases, 
Clason, Crumb 2; first base on balls, off Buck- 
nam 1, Davis 4; hit by pitched ball, Orton; 
time, two hours; umpire, Lieut. Jocelyn, U. 
S. A.; scorer, Tip Tyler. 


ee 


Bates 7, Vermont 5. 


In the midst of a northwest gale, Bates 
won her second game with Vermont by 
the score of 7 to 5. It was practically a 
pitchers battle, with the odds a little in 
favor of Towne, for though Clancy had 
more strike outs to his credit than did 
Towne, still his bases on balls were more 
costly. He was handicapped by a badly 
sprained ankle. Few pitchers would have 
entered the box at all in his condition. 
Such spirit as Clancy has shown in face 
of such obstacles is fully appreciated by 
all. The batting of the Bates team was 
again more opportune than that of Ver- 
mont, as for example,or Orton’s four two- 
baggers, three had no effect on the scor- 
ing. The game was full of close de- 
cisions and Lieut. Mumma acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction of both teams. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 

ab-r bh:tb po a ae 

Crumb;/ Wee. ee fain bee. 2-20. 0 
Fishers 30.5 eee eee 730) 9 toate Gass Wy Re 
*T obit. Sirs oi eke cee oh ony Ae eae Ree 
Orton, ts wor cite le eater Bae. 4458) 9.1 
Kinloule,” Uo Gi oan ls een ate APD 209 Ded 1 ae 
Brooks) a Bie Mae sei © op Os OF O84 1 
Abbott; “1.00 ie eee 4° 0.207 010-0 
Gerrish, ss) ses en es S200 eo) 3 
Clancy; yi sary. Cette tn) weak 1 8a 
Lotaley. se 88 5 12°27 16 SF 


bo 


*Davis batted for Tobin in the ninth. 


B 


' by the score of 7 to 2. 


BATES. 

ab r bhtb po a e 

Deane, ibs. 2.) users - 4° 7 ae oe 
Clason, 2b, 33 ; _ 4. Bag ee eer a 2 
Allen: 8.8. 20345542 >on ee 401 eae 0 
LONE,’ iC. sco ee pee ie ee ee Be De Fete ee 
Bricknam, sl of.55-0,e0ece 5. TS s UesO 
MOOUY, .C:at- hae . 4) OM Sr 
Parsons, -oDsaee reer. foe he ee i nee | ee Roa, 
Doe; Tr. L. 0. <> shee 4) DO) Seis ka 
Towne, D.¢ ces 4° 0 FOS Ae ey L 
Totals i343 sane eee 38... 0 oa eae 

Score by innings: 
1 2 38.°4>55 See 

Vermont... .. 4 0 0) 030i 
Bates .. 3 1 2.0) 057 


Earned runs, Vermont 1, Bates 2; two base 
hits, Orton 4, Clason; stolen bases, Crumb, 
Clancy, Moody 2; base on balls, off Clancy 4, 
off Towne 3; strike outs, by Clancy 8, by Towne 
7; passed balls, Orton, Stone; umpire, Lieut. 
Mumma, 


Vermont 7, Tufts 2. 

Vermont won her first Tuft’s game 
Davis pitched the 
best game seen at Athletic Park for years, 
and left little for his team-mates to do. 
He struck out fifteen men and allowed but 
three scattered hits. Orton lead again 
in batting with his home run and double, 
but Davis and Fisher were close after 
him. Vermont went first to bat but did 
not score until the third, when Gerrish 
got his base, stole second, then scored 
on Simons’ error. ‘Then Orton’s home 
run brought in two scores. In the sixth © 
both sides scored, Vermont on Davis’ sin- 
ele, Brooks’ sacrifice and Abbott’s two 
bagger; Tufts on Clay’s single, Chap- 
man’s single and a wild pitch by Davis. 
Tufts scored again in the eighth by a- 
combination of hits and errors of Ver- 
mont. Vermont added three more in 
her half of the ninth on singles by Ger- 
rish, Fisher and a double by Orton and 
aided by a bunch of errors for Tufts. 

Orton held Davis in fine style and play- 
ed the game every minute. Abbott put 
up his usual good game on first. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 

ab r bh th poe. e 
Crimp, ts. . S . 5 2 Tabet 
Misher, Shei .°opeeeee . 5 1 2°35 
‘Opis Hebs....t. ap een ae 5.0 0° 05 
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ba 8 eS a On G6..0 0 
p08 6 hs tO ano eteewe G 0 0 
fies 8 ae ae ee OO US UL 
CO ae 39 710152722 4 
TUFTS. 
ab r bh tb po a 
Stolworthy, s. s.... eo i 2) S ..0 
COeeiiueoe... .2 4.2 116-4 
OE Ee OT RS a aa CSP St ies He I 
ig iid oo [atl ee a: ae awe Ue Dy a 2 
yy ee Oe Bs ted + ule ia /a CO me | 
Pe ee eee oe 0 
We emer as! St 0lOlUOlCUCODlCO0 
hy US |S SoU. lo.. 2 
EP GTA St AS re derek lt 9 
fe fee hs 3S 38 27:19 «4 
Score by innings: . 
meine 256 T! 8CO 
Vermuoneeawee o 0 -5°0 0 1.0 0° 3—T 
Tufts far Gf 9 1 0:1 0—2 


Earned runs, Vermont 3; two base hits, Or- 
ton, Abbott; home run, Orton; stolen bases, 
Crumb; first base on balls, off Davis 2, off 
Ciay 3; struck out, by Davis 15, Clay 4; wild 
pitches, Davis; hit by pitched pall, W. V. Can- 
nell; time, two hours; umpire, Lieut. Mumma, 
west Point ’00; scorer, Tyler. 


Vermont 2, Tufts 12. 


The second game with Tufts was a 
decided drop from the pace set by the 
first. It partook of the nature of a com- 
edy of errors as far as Vermont was con- 
cerned. ‘The visitors put up some some 
fast fielding and succeeded in getting in 
some heavy stick work. Clancy was in 
the box for Vermont in spite of the fact 
that: his ankle rendered him unfit to be 
there. Few pitchers could do much with 
such support as he received. He pitched 


a much better game than his support de-. 


served. The visitors made some very 
pretty plays, among which were two 
doubles. For Vermont Brooks and Or- 


ton were the only men who seemed to be 
in the game at all. Brooks accepted 
some difficult chances in all corners of 
his territory, without an error. 


The score: 
VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 
( ) Seeds ti & Q «8 
ames S05... eee) <j’ 2. 4 
Tobin, 2b.... ~ aed To. S21. 0 
ss eer aes SOF PS) ON ae 
Clancy, p.. eon OO: 1, 0 
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AQIREIPADRe ee see eeee SO O:. 0 & OS 
CORE EEIEEE De Seok casa as a este Lee SE) | Br o8 
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*Davis batted for Brooks in the ninth. 
TUFTS. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

Steemene oe Sa ae. OO. .2 - 82 
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Wid e@annell,-r.4f:., Gos Yet be Loy OO" 20 
SLT ee ad. swe lee 9 oy: fees Non bee? See 2. 
Cities tera Cae es oe OOD, 4A Ooh SO 0 
Wiring Foo. a SS. Ed 22 20n-0 
Gs (5s 8 ee i tue nats Die de hene Oy 0 
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Score by innings: 
Len Sede | OF GS Ket Shah 

V eiepteey 7, (0-50 5.0 2 0-2 0, HO 2 
TU Gan 2 et: On 0) 3. 0 0-2 F112 


Earned runs, Tufts 1; two base hits, Kinlock, 
Clement; three base hit, O’Brion; stolen bases, 
Stalworthy, Clement, W. S. Cannell, Knight; 
first base on balls, off Clancy 4, off Fleming 1; 
struck out, by Clancy 1, by Fieming 2; double 
plays, Stalworthy to Chapman to Knight (2); 
hit by pitched ball, Clancy, Davis, O’Brion; 
time, two hours; umpire, Lieut. Mumma, West 
Point *00; scorer, Tyler. 


Hlumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


'3r.. The Rev. Zenas Bliss is said to 
have been the favorite pupil in philosophy 
of his instructor, President Marsh. He 
used to preach sometimes in the First 
church of Burlington, greatly to the ac- 
ceptance of all who took delight in orig- 
inal thinking, and in the philosophical 
treatment of religious themes. As a 
pulpit orator, he is said to have much 
surpassed his preceptor: 

It is not generally known that Mr. 
Bliss, at his death in 1865, left behind 
him ready for the press, a number of vol- 
umes, none of which has ever been pub- 
lished. A list of these will be interesting 
to those who may be inclined to look to 
Mr. Bliss for a more developed statement 
of President Marsh’s religious philosophy 
than is to be obtained from his writings 
as published. ‘They are, (1) The Resur- 
rection of Man and Eternal Judgment, 
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as Doctrines of Faith; (2) The Law of 
the Spirit of Life, 2 volumes; (3) Cre 
ation and Redemption, 2 volumes; (4) 
The New Earth; (5) The Genesis of 
Existence. An effort is now being made 
to get the sons of Mr. Bliss to deposit 
these MSS. in the University Library. 


'42.Rev. A. C. Huntington of Eureka, 
Cal., passed his ninetieth birthday April 
25th. He was in the best of health and 
spirits and seemed more like a boy than 
many of the friends who gathered to help 
him celebrate the occasion. 


"42. ‘The Hon. John A. Kasson is now 
at the Garfield Hospital in Washington, 
recovering from a surgical operation. 


77. sini the: death of “Chief Justige 
Taft the Library of the University of 
Vermont lost a good friend. His latest 
gift was thirty-odd volumes of the Knick- 
erbocker Magazine, which for almost 
thirty years before 1859 was deservedly 
prominent among American periodicals. 
Irving, Bryant, Longfellow, Saxe, and 
others made it their organ of cummuni- 
cation with the public. Judge Taft also 
made a large and valuable collection of 
agricultural papers, sparing no pains to 
obtain complete files. - These were be- 
stowed on his son, Russell W. Taft of the 
class of ’98, and by him given to the Li- 
brary, about 160 volumes in all, the major 
part of them bound. Judge Taft’s wide 
knowledge of Vermont State publications, 
and his unfailing memory of persons and 
events, were always. at the service of any 
who consulted him. 


95. Bert Hodge Hill has been re-ap- 
pointed a fellow of the American School 
of Athens for the ensuing year. 


Exchanges. 


‘The exchange list of the CyNic is very 
large and any attempt at thorough review 
of the papers and magazines of other col- 
leges would be tedious. Yet for the ben- 
efit of visitors at the exchange alcove, who 
wish to save time, we shall try to mention, 


now and then, a few of the many readable 
articles that appear in “our esteemed con- 
temporaries.” 


The Stanford Sequoia for April 21, 
consists almost entirely of fiction and’ 
poetry. ‘The best of this number is the 
department headed “Sketch Book,” which 
contains, among other thing's, a very good 
dog story. 


Queen's University Journal for April 
25, contains a “Ladies Department,’ in 
which appears a characteristic sketch en- 
titled ‘“My Fountain Pen.” 


A prize medal valued at twenty-five 
dollars, is offered to contributors to the 
College of Charleston Magazine, under 
the following conditions : 

“rt. ‘The competitor shall have. pub- 
lished in the literary department of the 
magazine, in the current volume, at least 
fifteen pages of prose or verse, or both. 

2. He shall submit to the judges one 
prose article, or, if he prefers, several ar- 
ticles, in amount not to exceed ten pages. 

3. Judgment is to be given on the 
total work submitted by each competitor, 
not on a single article.”’ 

Perhaps some such honor, to be 
awarded annually,would do much toward 
starting and sustaining a literary maga- 
zine at Vermont. 


“Burning Coals,’ in the Wellesley 
Magazine for April, is very clever. 

The University of Ottawa Review, 
April number, has an excellent essay on 
“The Evolution of Language.” 


THE SPIRIT OF NIGHT. 


The myriad stars and the white moon apake 
In the restless mirror of the lake, 

The shore-hills rise 

Like ink on the skies, 
The ripples kiss the rock where thon break. 


A night gust mourns where the pines stand 
thinned 
On the hill like sentinels disciplined— 
Each shock of grain 
- Like a weather vane 
Lends with is shadow along the wind. 


Now weirdly wings the spirit of night 

Past the flickering flame of the village light, 
Like the dusk-winged owl, 
Over marshes to prowl, 

And flit through the limbs with a crooked DER 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'vhe night-hawk knows that he’s coming soon— 
But he’ll cast no shadow across the moon; 

His flight through the tree 

Any wind might be— 
He laughs in that lingering bark of the coon. 


Those murky wings fan Reason away 

and Fancy and Song in the wind array, 
There’s a world unreal 
He never may feel 

Who knows but the glare and the din of day. 


—Williams Literary Monthly. 


THE SONNET. 


As fragile as the Taj this palace stands, 
Perfect in form and plan, each minaret 
Aforetime carved in alabaster, set 

in later days with gems by regal hands; 

Kings of the world of mind, from foreign 

strands 
Returning, bided here and paid a debt 
For entertainment meet: gleams fairy fret, 

Gleams filagree with jewels from those far 

lands. 


And it is mine if I will enter it; 
Before its carven doors I stand afraid, 
Ashamed to bring my homely needments 
there; 
The robes I wove in desert tent are fit 
For no such court—kind gem, lend me aid— 
The mirrors mock my entrance—yet I dare. 


—Stanford Sequoia. 


ON THE HEIGHT. 


The wild god of the canon 
Has left his cave to-night, 

And he summons a companion 
‘Yo join him on the height. 

So the storm-winds raise a wild, wild tune 
And sweep the mountain line 

Against the face of the pale, pale moon, 
Rocks the dark mountain pine. 


It rocks and moans in the wind-drifts 
As a witch rocks in her pain; 
And the water raves at the lea cliics 
As a maniac at his chain. 
And the wild god sings with a strong, wild 
art, 
And tunes the pine and flood; 
“Ho! strange man—child with strong, wild 
heart, 
Come, we are one in blood.” 
—Williams Lit. 


College « World. 


The latest idea in the line of fraternity 
houses comes from the University of Ore- 
gon. One of the chapters there is going 
to fit up a house-boat for a home. 

The University of St. Thomas, Manila, 
P. I., having been founded in 1619, ante- 
dates Harvard by some years. 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 


GO TO 
For periodicals 


BESSEY’S. 
of all kinds, 


A nice line of Burlington and University of Vt. box papers, 
neatly printed in colors, fine quality paper, all kinds, 25c box. 


TheTuttle Company 
(EsTaBLisHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 


11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


For Stationery, 
For Books and 
Novels, 


3? KINGSTON ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


14386 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vi | ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The University of Michigan has 15,- 
000 living alumni. Harvard has 14,- 
006 and Yale 11,436. 


Many educators of high standing are 
arguing against the co-educational col- 
lege. 

Syracuse is preparing for a big campus 
meeting on the day of the regatta on On- 
ondaga Lake. The University Band and 
Glee Club will furnish music, the fresh- 
men will have charge of the illuminations, 
and members of the faculty and others 
interested in athletics will make speeches. 

The University of Minnesota has or- 
ganized a University Orchestra. 


Charles Gould, the Yale foot ball cap- 
tain of the past season, will be head coach 


of the Amherst foot ball team for next 
fall. 


The Duke of Lonbat has given the Col- 
lege of France an annuity of 6,000 
francs to found and maintain a professor- 
ship for the study of American antiqut- 
ties. 


The board of control of Chicago Uni- 
versity has passed a rule that social func- © 
tions shall close not; later than one 
o'clock, and that such affairs shall be 
given on Friday or Saturday evenings, 
or on evening's preceding holidays. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller recently made 
a gift of $250,000 to Adelphi College of 
Brooklyn, on condition that a like amount 


_ be raised on or before July I, 1903. Al- 


ready over $70,000 has been subscribed. 


Wood 18sn’t KiGkiges 


Do you hear Wood’s 


customers kicking? 


SOOD OGD 9O9SS OSSD OOOH $9999 OOOO 


§ SPRING FOOTWEAR 


.) 


Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready 
for your inspection. ‘The 


line includes both 


Low Shoes 


in all the newest styles. 


5 

: High Shoes and 
3 Patent Leather, 

$ Box Calf and 

Vici Kid. 

Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 


you pay. 


9FSOS SOOO $996 > OO/19 SOS $904 £06606 604690004 


OH OOS OOGOS HOE SH $906 9076 6000 


Frank B. Boynton. ; 


The Boys 
Have Found 


MUSLEY. & BIGtLOM 


STRONG. 


They’re wearing now 
the new Oxfords and 
they buy them where 
they know they are— 
of us. 


Mosley & Bigelow, 
Church Street, 
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Editorials. 


Recent The past two weeks have 
Athletic been unusually full of ath- 
Contests. 


letic contests, out of which 
Vermont has come with her share of vic- 
tories. Under such conditions it seems 


fitting to give athletics the place of prom- 
inence in this issue. During the past two 
weeks we have participated in two ten- 
nis tournaments and six base ball games. 
Out of these we have to our credit three 
victories in base ball, and one victory on 
the courts, while a considerable addition 
has been made to the list of ‘creditable 
showings.’ While the tennis team, by 
aggressive playing were 
“stroking” out a victory over Dartmouth, 
the base ball team was giving an exhi- 
bition of ball playing against Tufts of 
the variety that had not gladdened the 
hearts of a Burlington crowd for many a 
day. It has been an eventful fortnight 
and one which we can look back upon 
with a just sense of pride. 


steady and 


Freshman 
Contributions. 


The contributions of the 
prospective Freshman 
members of the editorial staff have been 
conspicuous for their scarcity. There cer- 
tainly must be ability somewhere among 
the Freshmen, and it only remains for 
its possessor to make such ability mani- 
fest. It ought not be necessary to keep 
agitating this matter which is of such 
members of the lower 
classes. Places on the board have been 
offered to members of these classes, and 


interest to 


it seems strange that more interest has 
not been shown on their part. 
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Che Band. A pleasant feature of re 
cent base ball games has 
been the music furnished by the newly 
organized College Band. ‘The develop- 
ment of this organization is certainly a 
marvel, for its history dates back only a 
few hours before its initial appearance. 
The success that has attended this new 
project is sufficient guarantee that there 
exists in the two departments abundant 
talent to make the College Band a per- 
manent organization. We heartily com- 
mend the enterprise of the men who have 
made this attempt. ‘They deserve not 
only our praise but our best support in 
other ways. ‘There are many ways in 
which a college band is a help in college 
activities, and we sincerely hope that the 
present beginning will be kept up. In the 
matter of student celebrations, in particu- 
lar, a college band can work a revolu- 
tion, and elevate them to their proper 
plane. 


Our debating team is to be 
. heartily congratulated upon 
Winning our initial inter-collegiate de- 
bate. ‘The value of a contest which in- 
volves so much preparation in an intel- 
lectual way, and requires so much alert- 
ness and self-possession in the contest 
itself, cannot be over-estimated, and, 
measured by the time used, and the in- 
tense effort put forth in preparation, the 
honor of representing the college in this 


Debate. 


capacity is certainly as great as that of 
If this is 
so, the services of the debater should be 
recognized in the same way as‘those of 


playing on an athletic team. 


the athlete. - To have won our first con- 
test, contrary to expectation, is bound to 
add a powerful ‘stimulus to future debat- 
ing in the University. Such a promis- 
ing beginning warrants an annual contest 
which should be one of the principal fea- 
tures of the college year. W. D. 


The sudden and tragic death of Nel- 
son Pease Bond, of the class of 1905, 
comes as a severe shock to all, and casts 
over the whole University a deep feeling 
of sadness. At a time like this words, 
at their best, seem meaningless, but the 
universal expression is one of sincere 
sympathy for the bereaved family and 
friends. The circumstances, of which 
this tragic event was the issue, are too 
fresh in the minds of all to call for ad- 
ditional comment. ‘The mission of the 
Cynic is rather to attempt to gather up 
and pass on to those who sorrow the 
sympathy which all would express, es- 
pecially to those members of the Sopho- 
more class who were compelled by cir- 
cumstances to be eye witnesses of the 
accident without means in their power 
of giving aid. 


Middlebury has just issued a new gen- 
eral catalog. Very complete biograph- 
ical records of the 1,520 alumni, and good 
records of the non-graduates are given. 
The book is bound in two styles,—cloth 
and paper,—and is said to be one of the 
most unique and complete catalogs of the 
kind ever published. 
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Ee ea 
In Memoriam. 


Nelson Pease Bond, 
Class of 1905. 


In the death of Nelson Bond the Uni- 
versity loses one of her most respected 
students and the class of 1905 one of its 
most loyal members. Seldom does one 
win so large a place in the hearts of his 
fellows in so brief a time. ‘The sad news 
of the Plattsburgh tragedy brings to 
each college man a sense of personal 
loss, and it is with deep sorrow that the 
Cynic pays its tribute of respect to the 
dead. 

Born in Bridgeport, Conn., on June 
25, 1883, Nelson Pease Bond removed 
with his parents to Burlington in 1887. 
The greater part of his life was there- 
fore spent in the shadow of the Univer- 
sity, upon whose course of study in elec- 
trical engineering he entered in the fall 
of I9got. 

While a member of the Edmunds 
High School, from which he was grad- 
uated with honors last June, Nelson 
was a universal favorite. A thorough 
student and a loving companion, he pos- 
sessed one of those quiet, beautiful na- 
tures that we all admire. 

The step from school to college meant 
simply a widening of the circle of friend- 
ship. The mates of school-days were 
cherished none the less as the college 
ties were formed; for Nelson’s heart was 
large enough for all. - Since entering 
last fall he has been an active participant 
in college activities. He was treasurer 
of his class, and had recently been initt- 
ated into the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 

Nelson was a trusted friend and an 
honored leader because he was of that 
highest type of manhood, a staunch 
Christian, loyal to his faith. Stern in 
the rebuke of evil, he was fearless in the 
defense of right, and for these qualities 
men loved him. 

In the two lower classes, in the High 
School and College fraternity, among 
the members of the faculty of the Uni- 


versity, and in his church, the First Bap- 
tist, there are many hearts that ache be- 
cause a man has gone from us, 


“Could I have said while he was here 
‘My love shall now no further range, 
There cannot come a mellower change, 
For now is love mature at ear,’ 


Love, then, had hope of richer store; 
What end is here to my complaint? 
This haunting whisper makes me faint, 

‘More years had made me love thee more.’ 


But Death returns an answer sweet; 
‘My sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain, 

It might have drawn from after-heat.’ ” 


Resolution. 


The members of the Class of 1905 of the 
University of Vermont, in speciai meeting as- 
sembled to take action upon the sudden death 
of their fellow-classmate, Nelson P. Bond, 
Resolve: 

That the class feels the profoundest sym- 
pathy for the relatives of Nelson P. Bond in 
their bereavement; 

That the class is most deeply grieved at the 
irreparable loss of a much loved and dear 
comrade; 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family of Nelson P. Bond. 

J. H. Wooprvrr, 

T. R. BARRETT, 

C. W. WARD, 

Committee for the Class. 


Resolutions. 


Inasmuch as it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father in his infinite wisdom to remove from 
the student body, by a most unfortunate 
catastrophe, one of its most loyal and es- 
teemed members, Nelson P. Bond; and whereas, 
we have enjoyed the friendly associations held 
with him during his career at the University, 
it seems befitting that we record our grateful 
appreciation of him; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Class of 1904, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, mourn the loss of one 
whose steadfastness of purpose and kindly dis- 
position will be held in iasting remembrance; 
Be it 

Resolved, That we tender our _ heartfelt 
sympathy to the bereaved relatives of the de- 
ceased in their sudden affliction; Be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family and published in the 
University CyNIc. 

H. M. BASSETT, 
Detr1A N. HARDING, 
H. BARKER, 
H. E. CUNNINGHAM, 
R. D. H. EMERSON, 
For the Class. 
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Morale in Athletics. 


Most of those who have discussed 
the reason for the existence and 
continuance of athletics:in_ the col- 
lege world have dwelt upon the individual 
side, 2. é., the fact that from manly sports 
the students derive great benefit. Let us 
now take a step in a different direction. 

Does the college itself derive any ben- 
efit from athletics further than the benefit 
arising indirectly through the individual? 
The two great functions of athletics in a 
college, as regards the college itself are: 
Ist, to arouse and stimulate college spirit 
and college loyalty among the students, 
and, 2d, to preserve and increase the in- 
terest of the alumni in the university. 

College spirit, analyzed, contains the 
same ingredients as patriotism or love of 
country. To sacrifice for one’s college 
and to sacrifice for one’s country : where’s 
the difference? | Unless it is that the 
latter is a broader expression of the for- 
mer. Wellington said, “The battle of 
Waterloo was won on the fields of Rug- 
by.’ ‘The interpretation to be put upon 
these words is that on the fields of Rugby 
the youthful mind first came in contact 
with the thing, viz., college spirit, which 
was to lead the individual out of himself, 
to make him willing to sacrifice for others 
and this love of college in later days ri- 
pened into the patriotism, which made 
England’s sons on that memorable day 
willing to lay down their lives for their 
country. College spirit is but a stepping 
stone to patriotism. The two are but 
different phases of one and the same thing. 
It is an important duty every college owes 
the country to develop to a high degree 
true college spirit that the man produced 
by the institution may possess greater 
loyalty to his country and thus be better 
fitted to perform the national duties de- 
volving upon him. And it is an indis- 
putable fact that the best means of devel- 
oping and fostering college spirit is 
through athletics. : 

It is vital to the prosperity and to the 
existence of a college that the interest of 
its alumni be not allowed to diminish but 
that it be preserved and increased. By 


far the greatest means of holding the in- 
terest of the younger alumni in the col- 
lege is through athletics. It is by fol- 
lowing the work done on the diamond, 
the gridiron and the track that younger 
alumni are brought in contact with the 
present life and development of their col- 
lege. And if the interest of the younger 
alumni in the college is maintained there 
is little danger of it’sdisappearing or les- 
sening in later days. 

These, then, are two reasons why the 
authorities of the university should spare 
no effort to advance pure athletics. ‘They 
should not lay athletics aside as a thing 
which concerns the students alone, leaving 
them to bear the burdens. ‘They should 
take the management of athletics under 
their own control and pursue some fixed 
policy, not permitting each generation of 
students to adopt a radically different pol- 
icy from that of its predecessors. An 
active interest in, and not mere passive 
sanction to, the work done on the grid- 
iron, diamond and in all branches of ath- 
letics by the highest in authority and 
management of the university would be a 
powerful stimulus to athletics in the uni- 
versity and to the whole life of the col- 
lege. 

Permanent success.in athletics must be 
built upon a firmer and deeper founda-_ 
tion than simply securing good athletes 
to put on the field, hiring competent 
coaches and training the men hard for 
the games. Permanent success is based 
upon the life and being of the college it- 
self. It is dependent upon the morale and 
co-operation of the whole college. 

A lot of finely built men, who are 
heavy, quick, understand tackling, etc., 
will not compose a successful foot-ball 
team if devoid of the one quality, less ap- 
parently essential, but far more necessary 
than the other qualifications, namely, mo- 
rale. ‘That morale is the predominating 
element in the determination of success 
is too self evident a fact to Americans to 
need much exposition. Every time 
Americans have been pitted against other 
nations we have been successful because 
of the superior morale of our troops or 
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representatives. In 1898 the moral force 
of the Spanish was at low ebb; the 
entire nation was in a torpid condition 
as a result. The United States, on the 
contrary, was filled with a moral force 
that had increased with each year of its 
existence; its army and navy were im- 
bued with the powerful morale of the 
nation. Little wonder that the Amerti- 
cans crushed their opponents almost at 
the outset of the struggle. The higher 
and greater the moral force in an army 
the better fighters will its men prove. So 
in an athletic team the higher and greater 
the moral force it possesses, the better 
fighters willits men be. And by the term 
fight is meant the fight which brings forth 
only the nobler qualities of man. It 1s 
this fight—pluck is the Yankee word for 
it—which every successful team must 
have. 

The morale of the army can never rise 
above the morale of the nation whose flag 
it defends. Spain can never put a pow- 
erful army into the field, an army pos- 
sessed of strong morale, until the morale 
of the whole Spanish nation is raised to 
a higher standard. So too the morale 
of the athletic team can never rise above 
the morale of the college it represents. 
The analogy is a correct one. The en- 
tire college must possess and manifest 
the same spirit it would have its team 
exhibit on the field. It is the excep- 
tion and not the rule for a team to en- 
ter into a game with the proper deter- 
mination if the whole college does not 
display the same determination each 
player should possess. 

Isolated cases may be found to the 
contrary, but as a general proposition it 
may be stated that no college is successful 
in its athletics and maintains its success 
unless the morale of the institution is 
kept at a high standard. Fach one must 
make this morale so thoroughly a part of 
himself that it will be inculcated in the 
new comers. ‘This being so there will 
be no man on the athletic teams who 
will not be filled with the moral force of 
the college and its determination to stuc- 


ceed. 


The New York World said of the 1st 
Vermont Regiment as it passed through 
that City on its way South, “Physically 
its members nobly maintain the renown 
of their native State for the production 
of stalwart men. Few are less than five 
feet ten inches in height, very many more 
than six feet, and all are capable of any 
amount of endurance. But the crown- 
ing glory of the regiment is its moral 
power. It has no mere machines. Its 
men are men. ‘There can be no fear as 
to the account such volunteers will ren- 
der of themselves.”’ Let moral power be 
the crowning glory of Vermont and its 
athletic teams. Let it be the ambition of 
the members of the teams to have it said 
of them that the representatives of this 
college are men. ‘There need be no fear 
then of the account such teams will ren- 
der of themselves. 

The absolute co-operation of every 
branch of an institution is necessary to 
success in every line of work it under- 
takes. The whole institution must be a 
unit and work as a unit. To attain per- 
manent success in athletics, not only must 
every one of its members possess a strong 
morale, but every branch of the college— 
those highest in authority, the faculty, the 
alumni and the undergraduates must co- 
operate absolutely in the work. Without 
the strong and active co-operation of the 
highest authorities and management of 
the University, permanent success in ath- 
letics can never be had. Ee OF, 


A Picture. 


About half-way on towards the “mile- 
tree,’ if you go by the Munson road, 
stands an old shattered wreck of what 
was once an imposing looking house. It 
was built in that good substantial plan, 
with a long hall down the center, and 
rows of enormous rooms on either side. 
The front is now ill protected by a bat- 
tered door, bordered by skeletons of nu- 
merous tiny diamond-shaped windows, af- 
fording a view through an opening at the 
back over broad fields, as fair and green 
as when the house was young, and still 
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smiling peacefully on the little brook that 
flows noisily under the main  path-way, 
back into the distance. Facing the door- 
way stand two lilac bushes, guarding it 
lovingly with branches naked and black 
with age. The apple trees, too, clustering 
about seem stricken by time, and only a 
few gnarled little specimens of their kind 
may be found in all their twisted branches. 

Washington and his men once stopped 
here to be fed by the good dame of the 
house. We wonder if any of those brave 
ancestors of ours of Revolutionary trials 
have here been hidden and protected, to 
escape later to the Connecticut over west 
in the valley. 

So we gaze once more through the nar- 
row windows, and imagine we can see the 
dignified forms of men and maidens, in 
their gay attire, stepping the figures of 
the minuet, or waiting in anxious silence 
for tidings of some loved one fighting in 
an almost helpless cause. CONOR. 


Che Man on the Hill. 


As the sun begins to send more heat 
to the earth, The Man on the Hill is com- 
pelled to hunt out the cool, shady corners. 
About the freeziest place he has found 
lately was the shadow of a couple of our 
chronic kickers. They were giving things 
in general a raking over for fair. After 
all, they made the old man think that per- 
haps it is not well to have so sharp an 
eye for faults that one cannot see good 
points too. So he decided that he would 
not say anything about the sandy walks 
through the parks. Really, the Man on 
the Hill feels so spoiled by the good and 
beautiful things around him that the one 
or two little defects that he sees makes a 
most unbearable discord. However, there 
is this consolation, that every week sees 
some improvement. 

How much nicer the park is since the 
eround between the walk and the drive- 
way has been graded! We will realize 
this more in a year or two—if we have 


not then forgotten that there ever was 
anything different. 

The Man on the Hill is much interested 
in the cinder-path. Not that he is think- 
ing of sprinting any himself,—he is too 
feeble for that,—but because he wants to 
help applaud our track team to victory 
some day. 

It was a very great and welcome pleas- 
ure that came to the Old Man the other 
day, when he was given an opportunity 
of subscribing to the song-book. The Uni- 
versity has needed such a book for a 
long time. Much praise and hearty sup- — 
port is due this new enterprise. 

The Man on the Hill is just beginning 
to wake up to the fact that examinations 
are almost “hull up” on the horizon. Now 
for some tall sailing to get into port safe- 
ly. Seems as if we have a repetition of 
the Irishman’s scheme of painting fast so 
as to get through before the paint was all 
gone, in the idea of taking it easy all the 
year and making a big dash just before 
exams. Perhaps the analogy is not just 
perfect, but both ideas are equally falla- 
cious. | | 


Cynic Verse. 


MATER CHRISTI. 


I lay, my ear upon thy cool, great heart, O 
Earth, 

And heard the eternal voice of Nature speak 
to me 

The awful secret of my Savior’s coming birth; 

The wondrous message of the Man to be.. 

| sf AAT 


03. 


IN SUMMER. 


The summer day is passing now, 

The light clouds creep across the sky, 

And the summer birds flit restlessly. 

Over the landscape the warm air lies; 
The green trees stand as sleeping trees; 

The hills are silent save for drowsy sounds 
That give the country restfulness. 


Not far up the valley, in a shady spot 
Between the ledges of graying rock, 

The mill-dam sheds its glassy sheet 

To rocks below, and out on the air 

Floats its rushing sound, now faint, now clear 
As some still breath; now far, now near 
Rustles its restless murmur, 


a 
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THE ANARCHIST. 


A bleeding country ringed by ruthless foes 
Who snarl like angry wolves, with greedy eyes 
Fixed on the victim; one last desperate swirl— 
The prey is down, and freedom mangled lies. 


Again the years; a man with the mad blood 

Of that crushed people feeding his warped 
brain 

—An easy dupe—strikes out, and nations weep 

Beside the body of a great man slain. 


The world is narrow; be it far or near 

One nation’s crime strikes at the life of all; 
Nor know we ever where the hidden sword 
Of retribution, long withheld, shall fall. 


Work of a Young Alumnus. 


A report of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Shanghai, for 19o1, 
of which organization Mr. Robert EF. 
Lewis ’92 is the general secretary, has 
recently been received. ‘The report is a 
neat pamphlet of twenty-four pages and 
contains several cuts illustrative of the 
Shanghai work. 

The activities of this Oriental associ- 
ation are far-reaching, embracing depart- 
ments for the foreign young men, the 
Chinese, the student class, the Japanese, 
and work among the soldiers of the Ger- 
man army. 

A gratifying fact in the eyes of the pro- 
motors of the Shanghai association, is the 


favor with which it is meeting among 


the Chinese. One Chinese official is quot- 
ed as having said at the Christmas ban- 
quet, “The people must not expect the 
result of reform if they do not begin at 
the source. ‘This Association lays down 
a broad platform in the making of char- 
acter; reformed character must be at the 
base of reformed government. This As- 
sociation broadens the minds of young 
men and makes them capable of being 
of service to the nation.” Another com- 
mended to the members its principles of 
loyalty, fidelity, courtesy, kindness, gen- 
erosity, and self-respect. 

Perhaps no better idea of Mr. Lewis’ 


manifold efforts in behalf of the young 


men of the East can be given than by 
quoting from the summary of the report. 
“During the year I90I, 234 young men 
have been enrolled in the carefully con- 


ducted educational classes of the Associa- 
tion. Most of the classes have pursued 
language stibjects, and the members may 
be grouped as follows: Foreigners, sixty; 
Chinese, ninety-four; Japanese, eighty; 
Thirteen religious meetings are conducted 
weekly by the Association. ‘There have 
been 159 young men enrolled in the sys- 
tematic study of the Bible, as follows: 
thirty-nine foreigners, seventy-four Chin- 
ese, and fifty-six Japanese. Fifty-seven 
lectures on popular and scientific subjects 
have been delivered in the various depart- 
ments of the Association during the year. 
The Association has enrolled a total mem- 
bership of 962 men, divided as follows: 
Chinese, 679; foreigners, 205, and Jap- 
anese, 80. ‘These figures do not include 
the German soldiers who came under the 
influence of the Association, but were not 
allowed by any rules to become mem- 
bers.” 


St. Lawrence Debate. 


The first inter-collegiate debate between 
St. Lawrence and Vermont Universities 
was held at Canton, N. Y., in the Canton 
Opera House, Friday evening, May 23d, 
and resulted in a victory for Vermont. 

The question was, “Resolved, that the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States has proved unwise.” 
The fifteenth amendment is as follows: 
“Sec. 1. The rights of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

St. Lawrence chose the affirmative of 
the question and was represented by G: 
S. Van Schaick, C. R. Skinner and LL. H. 
Pink. It fell to Vermont to defend the 
negative, and this was done by J. A. Tel- 
lier, J. EK. Donahue and H. J. Adams. 

Van Shaick opened the debate for St. 
Lawrence. He first sketched the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, then de- 
fined the question squarely, coming im- 
mediately to the point at issue, has the 
fifteenth amendment in its operation 
proved wise or unwise. He contended 
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that the fifteenth amendment has proved 
unwise since it was a hasty measure and 
followed the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment too soon; that it has increas- 
ed race hatred in the South, which has 
resulted in later years at least, in debar- 
ring the negro from political rights; that 
it has created the solid South which has 
strongly opposed the purpose of the 
amendment, so that todoy the fifteenth 
amendment is not in operation and, since 
it is a dead letter in our constitution, it is 
a menace to good government. 

Tellier made the first argument for Ver- 
mont. He accepted the definition of the 
question as given by Van Schaick and 
then rebutted the constitutional objection 
to the fifteenth amendment raised by the 
affirmative. It was then shown that the 
burden of proof rested with the affirm- 
ative, since the fifteenth amendment is 
the established order and stands wise un- 
til proved wholly unwise. He then 
briefly outlined Vermont's argument, 
which consisted of four points, and es- 
tablished the first one, contending that the 
fifteenth amendment has proved wise since 
it virtually secured the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, which gave freedom and cit- 
izenship to the black man through the 
negro transition from slavery to freedom 
during the reconstruction period. 

Skinner, St. Lawrence’s second speak- 
er, then argued that the fifteenth amend- 
ment, at the time of its adoption, was un- 
warrantable since negro suffrage had 
proved a failure under the Reconstruction 
Acts; that it has nullified the fourteenth 
amendment; that it was purely a party 
measure; that negro suffrage since the 
adoption of the amendment has not been 
successful; that political power was given 
to the negro too soon and this has made 
him arrogant and superficial, detracting 
him from his proper sphere, that of in- 
dustry, and that after all the negro is not 
voting to-day. 

Donahue was Vermont’s second speak- 
er. He began by refuting arguments of 
the affirmative and re-establishing Tel- 
lier’s point which had been attacked by 
Skinner of St. Lawrence. He then passed 


__the following 


on to constructive argument and estab- 
lished two points; that the fifteenth 
amendment had proved wise, since the 
negro vote kept the Republican party in 
power through the reconstruction period, 
and that it was the only party which stood 
for honest reconstruction; that under the 
fifteenth amendment the negro was able 
to do all that was done in the early re- 
construction of the southern states. 

The question again returned to the at- 
frmative and Pink, St. Lawrence’s last 
speaker, advanced the following argu- 
ments: The fifteenth amendment nulli- 
fied the fourteenth amendment; that negro 
voting had forced the whites in the South 
to use fraudulent methods in order to se- 
cure good government. 

Adams now spoke for Vermont, clear- 
ing the ground for constructive argument 
by rebutting St. Lawrence and re-estab- 
lishing Vermont’s argument to this point. 
He then advanced Vermont’s fourth 
point, that the fifteenth amendment has 
proved wise since it has resulted in a 
positive uplift of the negro race soci- 
ally and economically, and showed how 
this could not have come about if the 
negro had not enjoyed political rights. 

It was now time for rebuttal. This was 
a reciprocal thrust and parry, and at in- 
tervals very spirited. The men spoke in 
order: Donahue, Van 
Shaick, Adams, Skinner, Tellier, Pink. 

In the debate St. Lawrence brought 
forward a large- number of points but 
rather poorly arranged. Vermont suc- | 
ceeded in reducing St. Lawrence’s case to 
a sylogistic form. ‘The conditions in the 
South since the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment have been deplorable. ‘The 
fifteenth amendment has been responsible 
for these conditions, and has therefore 
proved unwise. 

It was in the minor premise that Ver- 
mont found St. Lawrence weak. The 
major premise, as given by St. Lawrence, 
was accepted by Vermont, but Vermont 
showed conclusively that the fifteenth 
amendment was not responsible for these 
deplorable conditions, attributing other 
direct causes in many instances, 
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The judges to decide the debate were 
Hon. V. P. Abbott of Gouverneur, Hon. 
J. I. Gilbert of Malone, and Rev. R. M. 
Kirby of Potsdam... President Gunni- 
son of St. Lawrence, presided in a most 
just and graceful manner. 

The alternates were, for St. Lawrence, 
J. A. Hannon, for Vermont, C. 'R. Peck. 

The affair was a complete success from 
all standpoints. St. Lawrence and Ver- 
mont are striving under the same condi- 
tions,to arouse interest in debate,and this 
contest, the first of its kind for both in- 
stitutions, will do much toward this de- 
sired end. Vermont’s delegation, on 
their return, expressed their appreciation 
of the royal manner in which St. Law- 
rence entertained them while in Canton. 


Local Department. 


The Spear Prize Reading. 


The annual Julia Howard Spear prize 
reading was held in the apse of the Bil- 
lings Library on Monday evening, May 
26th. As an innovation over former 
years, the selections were taken from 
good, straightforward prose. We may 
say without hesitation, that the rendering 
was simple and direct, and most inter- 
esting. We extend our congratulations 
to President Buckham, Mr. Andrews and 
the young ladies on the success of the 
reading. ‘The judges, Mrs. Robert Taber, 
Miss Chestnut and Rev. J. E. Mead, 
awarded the first prize to Miss Harding 
’04, the second to Miss S. FE. Dean ’os, 
and the third to Miss Clifford ’o5. The 


programme follows: 
71 e) toucn of Nature ...... “The Outlook” 


Miss Chapman. 


DMUUIRPSSEINNGS ......0 «2 sscsccsee Black 
Miss Clifford. 
eee Warner 
iss S. G. Deane. 

The New England Woodpile .. Robinson 


Miss S. E. Deane. 

mumetare- ot & River ...... ...... VanDyke 
Miss. Harding. 
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Miss Richardson. 


8. The Stage Coach .... 
Miss Shilvock. 

Dy {MERA Ris Pha ss idckle bs cael “Ik Marvel” 
Miss Southwick. 


Botanical Club. 


On May I9th, members of the Botan- 
ical Club, and others interested, were in- 
vited by Professor Jones to his house to 
listen to Mr. Cyrus G. Pringle, the well- 
known botanist of Harvard, recently ap- 
pointed keeper of the Herbarium of the 
University. Mr. Pringle gave an inter- 
esting talk on how he collects plants for 
herbariums. It was indeed a treat for 
those present to be able to listen to one 
of the most celebrated botanists in the 
country. 


Phi Chi Banquet. 


The sixth annual banquet of Alpha 
Chapter of the Phi Chi fraternity (medi- 
cal) was held May 22 at the Hotel Bur- 
lington. D. J. Hoyt was toastmaster. E. 
J. Barney, FE. B. McGee and C. N. Per- 
kins rendered several musical selections 
during the evening. Many excellent 
speeches were made. 


The final examination schedule was 
posted Monday. 


Football practice was held on the cam- 
pus Friday afternoon. 


H. E. Eddy, ’o05, has been initiated into 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity. 


The annual assignment of rooms will 
take place June 18, at 12 o'clock. 


Mr. C. R. Peck, ’02, delivered the Me- 
morial Day address at Greensboro, Vt. 


Active work has been begun on a cin- 
der path which is laid out just below the 
tennis courts. 


R. D. Wilson ’o2 has gone to Niles, 
Michigan, to accept a position with the 
Michigan Central R. R. 


M. A. Pease ’o2 has gone to Haver- 
hill, Mass., to assist in the construction 
of a new electric railway. 
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The Freshmen base ball jerseys have 
been ordered and it is expected that they 
will be on hand soon. 


Rev. G. Y. Bliss addressed the Y. M. 
C. A. last Tuesday evening on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Resurrection.” 


New rules governing the admission of 
academic seniors to the medical depart- 
ment have been formulated by the Fac- 
ulty. 


Carpenter 04, who recently underwent 
a surgical operation for appendicitis, at 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital, is improving 
rapidly. 


J. E. Seaver, ’o2, left Saturday, May 
24, for Schenectady, N. Y., where he has 
a position with the General Electric Co. 
as a draughtsman. 


“Junior Privileges” have been granted 
by the Faculty to the following members 
of ’03:—Misses Colburn, Russell and 
Tracy, and Messrs. Eaton, Hollister, 
Holman, Robbins, Wells, Wills and 
Young. 


H. D. Macdonald ’o2 has secured a de- 
sirable position as assistant chemist in the 
government service at Washington, D. C. 
He passed the Civil Service examination 
last fall with a per cent higher than any 
other competitor. 


The Kingsley prize speaking contest 
will be held June 24th. ‘The competitors 
for the three prizes are: Freshmen—Ed- 
dy, Gambell, Heath, Hulett, and Ward; 
Sophomores — Cunningham, Mulheron, 
Spear, Walsh and Wheeler. 


A hare and hounds chase took place 
Wednesday, May 21. Hulett and Mott 
were the hares. ‘The first two hounds in 
were Pierce and Humphrey. The run 
covered about eight miles and the hares 
won by twenty-six minutes. 


The Sunday evening meetings at the 
home of Pres. Buckham for the purpose 
of singing hymns have been discontinued 


for the remainder of the year. A large 
number have taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to attend these meetings and all 
are grateful to President and Mrs. Buck- 
ham for the opportunity they have so 
kindly offered. 


Prof. Emerson is to deliver the annual 
address before the Society of Judging on 
Subject of Missions of Andover ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, on June 10. ‘This So- 
ciety was founded in 1811 and was the 
pioneer student organization for mission 
study in America. Among its eight 
charter members were Samuel J. Mills, 
Samuel Nott, James Richards and Luther 
Rice. 


Prof. Goodrich entertained his Fresh- 
man Latin class very pleasantly at his 
home Monday evening, May 19. ‘The 
first part of the evening was spent at 
games, 1n which Miss Reynolds secured 
the prize, a beautifully bound copy of the 
Odyssey. The last half of the evening 
was devoted to singing. At the earnest 
request of all, J. H. Woodruff rendered 
his favorite solo, “Romeo and Juliet.” 


Mr. Andrews is directing the tri-week- 
ly rehearsals of ‘“I'welfth Night” and the 
parts are rapidly assuming their finished 
condition. The following additional parts 
have been assigned : 

Pages—Miss Southwick ’05, Miss Keese ’05, 
Miss Lang ’05, Miss Metcalf ’05. 

Sailors—Miss S. H. Dean’ 05 Miss L. A. 
Bean ’04. 


Officers—Miss Colburn ’03, Miss Dunsmoor 
05. 


The Sophomore class held their annual 
class banquet at the Place Viger Hotel in 


Montreal on Saturday, May 24. ‘The 
toasts were as follows: 

Toastmaster .o.' i. . Sey +e eee H. M. Bassett 
President’s Address........ H. O. Wheeler, Jr. 
The English. Class... .s tt5 ae H. C. Clement 
PG OPIN a. a's; Use ee C. S. Browneil 
PAICOVOR (oo << 's.2 ve'0-d ais pee ee R. Q. Hamilton ~- 
WAthlatic# ....6.0.os +. ce ae ate R. L. Soule 
pociety Stunts. :-. i: Avete ess eee A. E. Pope 
LUE SS a aR te a ye G. R. Varnum 
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Hithletics, 


TENNIS. 
THE DartmMoutH ‘TOURNAMENT. 
Vermont 11, Dartmouth 7. 


Tennis relations between Vermont and 
Dartmouth in recent years have been most 
pleasant. ‘Three times in as many sea- 
sons have the representatives of the two 
colleges met on the Burlington courts. 
The first dual tournament was a memor- 
able one, resulting in a tie. The brilliant 
work of “Josh” Kirkpatrick and Hildreth 
of Dartmouth will not soon be forgotten. 

The result of last year’s tournament is 
still fresh in the minds of undergradu- 
ates, Vermont winning by the decisive 
score of II-5. 

The announcement that a third Dart- 
mouth tournament would be played this 
spring was hailed with delight, although 
those were not lacking who foretold de- 
feat for the home team. It was.felt that 
the loss of three men by graduation last 
June could not easily be replaced. As 
frequently happens, however, the proph- 
ets were in error. Hutchinson, Brackett 
and Wallace have shown their ability to 
take the vacant places, while Miller has 
suecessfully maintained the pace of last 
year, the home team winning by a score 
fires. to °7, 

The Dartmouth team, composed of 
Merrill, Jones, Dorr and Palmer, arrived 
in Burlington on the 14th. The drawings 
for the tournament were made that even- 
ing, play beginning the next} morning 
with four matches in singles. The initial 
matches were between Hutchinson and 
Jones and Miller and Dorr, resulting in 
two points for Vermont. 

Jones, who proved a strong man for 
Dartmouth two years ago, played the 
same accurate placing game. Hutchin- 
son's swift returns and superior net work 
were too much for him, however, and the 
match went to the Vermont man 6-4, 6-4. 
The fight between Miller and Dorr was a 
pretty one. Miller showed lack of prac- 
tice and lost the first set 3-6. The sec- 


ond set proved to be the decisive one. 
Several times the Dartmouth player had 
the advantage, only to lose the next 
point. The set finally went to Miller 
r1-9. Miller took the third easily 6-1. 
Dorr played a_ steady game, but lost 
through his inability to return Miller’s 
swift drives on his back hand. 

The next match was between Wallace 
and Palmer, both of whom were new 
inen. \Vallace played a strong smash- 
ing game but somewhat erratic. His net 
work was good and this, coupled with 
a swift stroke, gave him the point 6-1, 
7-5. Palmer played a slow, persistent 
game, but seemed to lack confidence in 
his ability to win. Merrill is a left- 
handed plaver and easily the strongest 
man on the Dartmouth team. His re- 
turn is difficult to handle, and at the net 
he is very effective. In his match with 
Brackett he showed a decided improve- 
ment over his game in former years, win- 
ning out 6-4, 6-3. Brackett was not in 
form and Merrill led from the start. 

In the afternoon Hutchinson met Dorr, 
and, after lcsing the first set 4-6, won out 
8-6, 6-1, the Dartmouth man again weak- 
ening in the third set. Miller dropped 
the first set of his match with Jones 0-6, 
but turned the tables upon him in the sec- 
ond, taking it easily 6-1. The third was 
a ciosé one in which Miller’s aggressive 
work finally won, 8-6. The two con- 
cluding matches of the day were between 
Merrill and Wallace, Palmer and Brack- 
ett. In each the Dartmouth man won, 
and by the same score, 6-4, 6-3. Score 
at the end of the first day’s play, Vermont 
5, Dartmouth 3. 

The Hutchinson-Merrill match on Fri- 
day morning brought out some of the 
best tennis of the tournament. Hutch- 
inson won 6-4, 6-4, but only after a stub- 
born fight on the part of the Dartmouth 
player. Had Merrill been able to han- 
dle his swift returns on the back line, the 
score might have been reversed, for in 
other respects the two men were very 
evenly matched. In his match with 
Palmer, Miller again showed his staying 
qualities, for after losing the first set 4-6, 
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he won handily 6-2, 6-2. Jones’ slow, 
steady game proved too much for Wal- 
lace and the Dartmouth man won 6-4, 
6-0. The last match of the morning was 
between Brackett and Dorr. ‘This was 
the first time during the tournament that 
Brackett had showed the tennis of which 
he is capable. His stroke worked per- 
fectly and his serve was accurate. In 
the first set Dorr put up a stiff fight, but 
weakened in the second, Brackett win- 
ning 6-4, 6-0. 

In the afternoon Hutchinson defeated 
Palmer 6-2, 6-4. Merrill won from Mil- 
ler 6-1, 6-4, by swift, accurate playing. 
Dorr forced Wallace to play three sets, 
but finally lost 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. Jones had 
a hard tussel with Brackett in his first 
set. His greater steadiness, however, 
give him the victory, 7-5. The next he 
took easily 6-1. Score at the close of the 
second day’s play, Vermont 10, Dart- 
mouth 6. 

On Saturday morning two matches in 
doubles were played. Brackett and 
Wallace showed lack of team work and 
lost 6-4, 6-1. On the other court, Miller 
and Hutchinson won from Dorr and 
Jones in a pretty match. The Vermont 
players took the net and the Dartmouth 
pair were unable to dislodge them. Mil- 
ler and Hutchinson won 6-3, 6-4, giving 
Vermont the tournament. Vermont II, 
Dartmouth 7. The other two matches 
in doubles were left unplayed. 

The Vermont team won by fast and 
persistent playing. Man for man the 
teams were very evenly matched. Five 
of Vermont’s eleven points were won 
after -the. first set had been 
No Dartmouth man, on _ the 
hand, won after losing his 
set. The lobbing of both teams 
was weak. Several points might 
to have gone to Dartmouth had her play- 
ers been able to force the Vermont men 
from the net. Hutchinson and Miller 
deserve great credit; Hutchinson for go- 
ing through the tournament without los- 
ing a point, and Miller for his strong 
uphill playing. Merrill's playing was 
easily the best that he has ever done for 


other 
first 


lost 


Dartmouth on the Vermont courts. He 
lost but one match and that after a splen- 
did fight. 

Score by points: 


VERMONT, 
Hutchinson ...5...5.. es oe 4 
Miller ... 01,60 ts + » ae ae 
Wallace ...:.5... 3. Y: 
Brackett : 2.2... J scene 1 
11 
DARTMOUTH. 
Merrill ...... 2. «sei ae 31% 
JONES... os o's se cade ee en 214 
Palmer ....../.% os vss oe af 
DOrr...., ... .. «©» sip'ery 6 eRe 0 
2 


THE Bowpoin TouRNAMENT. 


Bowdoin 15. Vermont 5. 

On the Monday following the Dart- 
mouth tournament the Vermont team left 
for Brunswick, where play in the Bow- 
doin tournament was begun on Tuesday 
morning. ‘The first matches were in 
doubles. Libby and Paine were drawn 
against Hutchinson and Muller and 
Brackett and Wallace against Dana and 
Pratt. By superior team work Libby and 
Paine defeated Hutchinson and Miller in 
two sets, 6-0, 6-4. The second Vermont 
pair proved too much for Bowdoin’s 
weaker team and by steady playing cap- 
tured their match 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. In the 
afternoon Libby and Paine defeated 
Brackett and Wallace 6-2, 6-2. The 
Bowdoin pair played a very pretty game, 
setting a pace that the Vermont men 
could not follow. In the last match of 
the day, Hutchinson and Miller won 
from Dana and Pratt 6-8, 6-4, 6-3. Score 
at the end of the first day’s play, Bowdoin 
2, Vermont 2. 

Wednesday was a day of defeats for 
the Vermont team. ‘The Bowdoin men 
were strong at the net and in lobbing 
continually outplayed Vermont, Miller 
being the only one of the home team 
who could successfully compete with 
them at their own game. Pratt and Wal- 
lace played a very close match in the 
morning. With the sets one all the two 
men fought to a finish in a long deuce set; 


- 


GO AE ION 
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the Bowdoin man finally won by his 
ereater steadiness, 3-6, 6-4, 10-8. Libby 
defeated Hutchinson 6-4, 6-2, and Dana 
Brackett 6-4, 6-1. Miller played Paine 
a close match, but lost 6-4, 6-4. 

In the afternoon Pratt found Hutch- 
inson an opponent worthy of his steel. 
By skillful lobbing the Bowdoin player 
forced Hutchinson from the net and won 
5-7, 6-3, 6-4. In the matches between 
Libby and Brackett, Paine and Wallace, 
there was little contest. Libby won 6-3, 
6-1, and Paine 6-0, 6-4. Miller out- 
played Dana in a close match and won 
6-3, 7-5. Score at the close of the second 
day, Bowdoin 9, Vermont 3. . 

On Thursday morning Miller met Lib- 
by. The first set went easily to the Bow- 
doin player 6-1. The second developed 
a pretty contest. ‘Twice Miller had the 
advantage in games, leading at 6-5 and 
again at 7-6, when he lost the next three 
games and the match 6-1, 9-7. Brack- 
ett defeated Pratt in two sets 6-4, 6-3, 
his stroke proving very effective. Dana 
defeated Wallace 6-4, 6-3, and Hutch- 
inson lost to Paine 4-6, 4-6. 

In the afternoon Vermont scored a 
point when Miller defeated Pratt 6-0, 
6-3, but lost the three following. Libby 
defeated Wallace 6-1, 6-4, Dana defeat- 
ed Hutchinson 6-4, 6-4, Paine defeated 
Brackett 6-1, 6-3. Final score, Bowdoin 
15, Vermont 5. 

~Bowdoin’s successful smashing when 
at the net and superior lobbing, tell 
the story of Vermont’s defeat. The 
‘Vermont men fought well for each point 
but could not keep up with the Bruns- 
wick players. 

Score by points: 


BOWDOIN. 
Roce senccccincs cece 5 
eae c ss ote see eeee 5 
RT) cad vig dp wisn aches sences 3 
aw a win Lele maciccesscce 2 

15 
VERMONT 
SE Sa 4’, 'e) diy \s, 0 674 0 ae i 21% 
EE ee re 1% 
CN a a % 
TN Ga ae deat igbicesecese % 
5 


Longwood Tournament. 


Just as we go to press comes the re- 
port of the preliminary matches in the 
Longwood tournament. The playing 
has been progressing in spite of the ad- 
verse condition of the weather. 


DRAWINGS. 


Singles—Preliminary round, Cutter, M. I. 
T., vs. Hutchinson, Vermont; Knight, Tufts, 
vs. Campbell, Brown; Holman, Bates, vs. 
Paine, Bowdoin; Plimpton, Amherst, vs. Lyon, 
Williams. 

Singles—First round, Clason, Bates, vs. Al- 
den, Williams; Libbey, Bowdoin, vs. Wallace, 
Dartmouth; Collester, Amherst, vs. Crowell, 
Wesleyan; Bradley, Tech., vs. Herrick, Wes- 
leyan; Miller, Vermont, vs Wise, Tufts. 

Doub’es—Preliminary round, Knight and 
Wise, Tufts, vs. Miller and Hutchinson, Ver- 
mont; Holman and Clason, Bates, vs. Paine 
and Libbey, Bowdoin. 

Doubles—First round, Lyon and Alden, Wil- 
liams, vs. Otis and Campbell, Brown; Plimp- 
ton and Collester, Amherst, vs. Helcher and 
Cutter, Tech.; Crowell and Herrick, Wesleyan, 
vs. Watlace and Merrill, Dartmouth. 


SINGLES, 
Preliminary round. 


Hutchinson, Vt., defeated Brig- 
ham, Trin 


First round. 


Wallace, Dart., defeated Mil- 
16e 5 V.baks wes. « 


LABOT Via’. 5 Pee 
Knight, Tufts, defeated Otis, 
[soos See ee a 


Papae Uriie Ss.» 3 Ae tae 
Lyon, Wms., defeated Paine, 
Bowsy, 2... Pe a re 
DOUBLES. 
Preliminary round. 


Williams defeated Dartmouth, 6—2 
Bowdoin defeated Vermont ..6—3 


First round. 


Amherst defeated Brown ....6—2 
Wesleyan defeated Bates ...6—2 
Tufts defeated Trinity ...... 6—3 


Baseball. 


HOME GAMES. 
Vermont 13. Union 3. 


The Varsity retrieved the loss of their 
first game and acquitted themselves in 
a very satisfactory manner by piling up 
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thirteen scores and allowing but three 
Union men to cross home-plate. 

It was distinctively not a pitchers’ bat- 
tle, for no comparison can be made of 
the pitching of Devoe and that of Davis. 

The Varsity are fond of just such a 
ball as Devoe throws, the clean home- 
run by Fisher and the timely three-bag- 
ger by Crumb, bearing testimony to the 
fact. 

Davis pitched his usual game and had 
the visitors splitting the air for the first 
five innings, when he retired in favor of 
Taylor. Union failed to profit by the 
change, scoring only one run with Tay- 
lor in the box. 

In the second inning, a base on balls, 
a wild pitch and a pretty drive by Martin 
were responsible for two runs; and again 
in the eighth a base on balls, a sacrifice 
hit, and a single by Grout netted another 
run. 

A large and enthusiastic crowd was 
present and the College Band, at short 
intervals, rendered appropriate airs and 
marches. 


The score: 
VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
ori, ADU 6. ss bee fol 2.3 oo 
Brooks;>ci. ...0: Lukene eee ee 2 1) 0 SG 
MISVGURSD cs <.cu0e gleerks Sate Bea a 6 020" ot 
OTTO SG eae eer he oh Bele alee As ls RO ae Bees § 
DOS) ere batts eR Seu Dio ade ts 1 8G 
SV Ure Ds eee > Sm bk fete tt. Oe: bet 
ToObdin>S 2D-ce se. Poets Bras 5 Pee aD) wer 
Barrett, “live... bees Sachem. «O'D) _Oi0 
RIN locks rhe tte. s bas Bere Owes 0 
ISDOLL LD. Wires bb's” Sik’ ase ks Be ey 20°13-~ 0.8 
erie; BS eee ce as ee ee One Lae, 0, ae 
OURS 5 Sethi Arc See ooh 36 18 12 17 27:18 5 
UNION 
ab r bh tb po a e 
Cer IS WOE Gs sf ence. ci. ie Bee pr. ae OF80? 9:22 
TOUT veath . Goewe e. Soka yA) ace) ate 2 et 
Odwell ihe 2.4. pee eee OS ee Si) OH 
No DeCVGG etre eecese et... BO ele O40 
Paleo tere wa wee aati Aer Aye) et ree 
MDevoga2bin <1 sew eae 20 20 Si) AY Be 
Heath, ss...... “a Wee Ue i ae oa 
O’Brion, rf ae Be S(t) ed 
Martinselras 5 sce oe a chased NA ids OO" 0 
Totals <2 ne. a4 36.6 .38~—68l C8 r24.17 6 
Score by innings: 
Meee 8b. 6 72.8, <9 
Vermont .. Riwoeioo 1 0s 241) *—j8 
Unione.isi. OsnaraO O40), 0 a0 Lk .0— 3 


Earned runs, Vermont 4; three base hit, 
Crumb; home run, Fisher; stolen bases, Day- 
is, Taylor, Abbott, Gerrish 2, Griswold, M. 
Devoe, Martin; first base on balls, off Devoe 7, 
off Davis 1, off Taylor 1; struck out, by Davis 
6, by Taylor 2, by Devoe 6; passed ball, Gris- 
wold; wild pitches, Davis, Taylor; hit by 
pitched ball, Orton, Gerrish; time, 2 hours; 
umpire, Lieut. Mumma, West Point ’00; scorer, 
Tip Tyler. 


Vermont 14. Union 13. 


On Saturday the Union team came 


on to the diamond determined to capture 
the game, and at the last half of the eighth 
it looked as if that determination would 
be made good. But just as Vermont 
stock went below par, the Goddess of 
Fortune smiled and Tobin placed the ball 
into left field winning the game by one 
score. 

Devoe was again in the box for Union, 
but the effects of the previous game were 
made evident by his lack of speed and 
bad control of the ball. Taylor began 
the pitching for Vermont, but was re- 
placed in the third by Davis. He was a 
little wild at first, but soon steadied down 
and once again had the Union men at his 
mercy. 

The best inning for Vermont was the 
sixth, when by excellent work at the 
bat and a succession of errors on the part 
of Union, five men crossed the plate. 

When Vermont came to bat in the last 
half of the ninth, with the score 13-13, 
excitement ran high. Brooks, the first 
man up, popped a fly to the second base- 
man, and Fisher fouled out to Griswold. 
Then Orton came to the plate, but De- 
voe didn’t like the looks of him, and so 
he hit him with a pitched ball. Davis 
hit the ball fair and when the fielding 
was all over Orton was on third. Then 
it was, that Tobin came to the plate with 
two men out and a man on third. ‘The 
chance was given to him to win the game 
and he accepted it. ‘The ball struck in 
left field just inside the foul line and Or- 
ton crossed the marble with the winning 
score. 


The tabulated score: 


¢ 
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tool S08) ian 
Brooks, cf.... . 
Fishber,, 8b <...-. 
Sie Oe, \——nn 


eee eee 
ee eee 


eho ee yn 
ADDOt,.10.... 5. 
Gerrish, sS...... 


COSPnwmnwmrownmrwt 

av = 
oO CWWrRHNPOnN FE 
coHKoneNDONONG 
wl oRpHowsoHno’s 
RPROONSTERHOCO®D 
CPORKFRHEOCOO 


ey 
© 
s 
n 
i 
~] 
= 
es 
ft 
i) 
fat 
ol 
bo 
=~] 
bo 
— 
ee 


Griswold, c.... 
Odwell, 1b.... 
TONLE ahs t... 


ere eee 


MATT GBT... ks. ees 
le ke a 
Hulsapple, lf . 


CHOHOHHAANS 
_ 
Re eOHOCOHONO® 


see 


Totals 
Score by innings: 
i a ee | 
2-0 


i 
bo 
jt 
(oN) 
oo 
fb 
oO 
bo 
for) 
= 
iy | 
~l 


a6 .7 .8 9 
Mermon..- 22. 7.8)" 0 15 2 0 1—14 
eomeeweoels) 4 0°00 0 0 1 8—13 
Earned runs, Vermont 4, Union 1; two base 
hits, Taylor, Davis, Tobin, Odwell 2; stolen 
bases, Crumb 2, Griswold, Heath 2; first base 
on balls, off Davis 3, off Devoe 5; struck out, 
by Davis 6, by Taylor 1, by Devoe 6; double 
plays, Heath to Odwell; wild pitches, Davis 
3; hit by pitched ball, Kinlock 2, Orton 2, 
Tobin 1; time, 2 hours and 30 minutes; um- 
pire, Lieut. Mumma, West Point ’00; scorer, 
Tip Tyler. 


NEW ENGLAND TRIP. 
Vermont 4. Holy Cross 9. 
Vermont put up a great game against 
Holy Cross, but were beaten by a score 
of g to 4. Davis was a complete puz- 
zle for the wearers of the purple for the 
first five innings. In the next three he 
weakened and Holy Cross scored nine 
runs. Orton played wonderful ball. In 
the fourth, with the bases empty, he lined 
out one of the finest home runs ever seen 
on the field, and again in the sixth he 
made a pretty double. His base throw- 
ing was the feature of the game. Abbott 
at first made two fine stops of wild 
throws. ‘Taylor went in at right field and 
did good work. 
The tabulated score: 


45 
VERMONT. 

ab r bh po a e 

(CECB Aidt wet vib ons heave Fates < aed ky hk Cee 
eGeee Ch ieee ea Ree sa ed Co Oe Sa Oe 
eRe ee Ces a > sine AS ks Sock woe Upham 
CET EG ae ol) sate 9d. Suse ess i alate Gu: lly Ba: a 
[IMO aa dc kite occ FO ol) a 
"LR IES «aS Covepiee at Ua Souci 60 3 Q@+.1 2 2.0 
LG@QEOre TL... dy, cs ete et Onna we hac U 
AULD cide eee ne sew aes > Ooh tail -G 
GEMiEeile BEC tat ages ea/e wee Se. O70 +1. 3 


4 
° 
ct 
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— 
oO 
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ab r bh po a e 
Serve erie en pete oO Re EON O° ..0 
Heian: 18. os; Se Tera ate eee ae Gog 
Lege et Aer, eT ee aoe 3° ore UO 
Pie Cade 1s nr, roe ae es a ot | 
Rete Cl ccc a pld o os.a ets a. Ot Soe 
McGeehan, p...... « «fae ee i172 0 4 @ 
Peper Avec. . Sa bees a ea. CNOA ee 
GRE ee LAY 4 ciate og Peele ed ADO sb ATSB et 
IIS LRG Vitis oS 8s e's diets outs So sh} beh Gin G 
oS UTS ENO Sek ae aed a eer Sees al 9.10 2734-3 
Score by innings: 
Tae Ot aye, ON: See 
Vermoniee.ss: (216°°0'0 1° 0.0 0,3 C4 
Holy. Cross 22..:0. 10; 0.0 0 3.4 2 *%—9 


Earned runs, Vermont 2, Holy Cross 4; two 
base hits, Tobin, Orton; home run, Orton; 
first base on balls, off Davis 2, McGeehan 2; 
struck out, by Davis 8, by McGeehan 4; passed 
balls, Orton 2, Noonan 2; wild pitch, Davis; 
time, 1.45; umpire, Gafney. 


Vermont o. ‘Tufts 6. 


In the second game on the trip, Ver- 
mont lost to Tufts by a margin of six 
scores. The game was much closer than 
the score indicates, an error being respon- 
sible for four of the runs made by Tufts. 

Fleming pitched the game for Tufts 
and with a deceptive, slow ball, suc- 
ceeded in keeping the hits down. 

Clancy played a splendid game in the 
box, allowing only six scattered hits, 
two of which were scratches. 

The score follows: 


, TUFTS. 
Yr 1D po Bae 
BinrerruwetCre sss) oc tere eee GO O98 Ee 
Wie COTO! TT. a> eters wae ae 2.27 Logs 
Wee ve TCeNTGU Moe. be ces 3.3) 2° @24 
fet ET ee el le ne 1. Loin 
SOR EN ea: od bie Oy bo ba oie alate 0. 1. ae 
oa SO ee a eee 0.0 4 kag 
ST ES ee eer 0. OZ, Seg 
po Qo be Se rr 0. 21s 
po AY ee. ea a ee err L.A] tHe 
2 ae Ps ye OO ee G... 824 “Sas 
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VERMONT. 

r 2b*po <a 

STUD Lee ae. FS ee es fe a eG S Ona 255 0 1 ae 
PE OO REMC eg 8 ees late tetas ist sie tint dus css A) 95 eo ee 
PIBNSE os tee tale ote he aks 0 C5 Oye oe oe 
Ory fe CN OE’ SO a ee ee) ist a Aen 
Clartey tap fo22: 6 ERR tola Sif ct y, U5. a8 URAL UR nae ARE i 
ODI, Wada 2 e's ae Ey ae Jere Ma e178 
MET at be cre RA Se) Ac iat es GieOreaze Oo 
PDUMAL Gy Sed Wane ete 6 5 a Wiele ols y On ede 
ARSE ELAN Bers nay huiate tc ws tc bo oot 0r.0 > 0° 72 ak 
TR. Angee sh nS Se ae 0 42412 4 


Score by innings: 
Linares ott ro 667. -§> 9 
Tia eae es he ee oO et D F—G 
Two base hit, W. S. Cannell; sacrifice hits, 
Stolworthy, Crumb, Brooks; struck out, by 
Hieming 5, by Clancy 2; double play, Fisher, 
Tobin, Abbott; time, 2 hours. 


Maite eye 


Tufts again defeated the Varsity on 
Saturday, by playing an errorless game, 
and using the club judiciously. 

Clay pitched for Tufts and the first 
six innings the Vermonters went back 
to the bench in one, two, three order. 

Davis was not at his best, allowing 
the Medford boys to locate the ball for 
six clean hits, and giving three  first- 
bases. 

The. features of the game were the 
fielding and batting of Capt. Chapman, 
and the fielding of Simon and Saunders. 
For Vermont Orton, Tobin and Crumb 
played the best game. 


Vermont 2. 


The score: 
TUFTS 
ab bh po a 

SLOLWOLLEY.. Cites see cue ste es SER i BM UA 
WeaGannell regen o... eels sere ao els S20 i at0 
Gammell) ff!) 2's visas hos a ds 2p og Wie: Be 
Chanman, 2be-ts ov keet heen ees «ewe. 4 
Simong.-ob...7.5 . Bi SS ete ts 4°.0::0 3 
CY BRIen aie. Lela Ais bs hs Sarees! CPP Le shen 4 
SAURUCre OR cum + cals vate © o8 > 4 1-1 2 
FH OED a oats eee Sooo Sey ad Sic. 
Tar Sirens bets hig stein 2 0:0 4 

tae eee eels a sie nee ate > sie Ba. 8: 27616 °0 
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Score by innings: 


; “4 
Tufts College ..2 
VOCMONUs. 4s.) + x's 0 


Runs made, Cameron 3, Krause 2, J. Murphy 
2, Davis, Taylor; two base hits, Stolworthy 2, 
W. V. Cannell, Knight 2, Saunders 2, Davis, 
Taylor; two base hit, Saunders; sacrifice hits, 
Clay, Brooks, Crumb, Davis; stolen bases, 
Saunders, Clay, Crumb, Davis; first base on 
balls, by Clay, Orton, by Davis, Cannell, 
Knight, Clay; first base on errors, Tufts 4; 
left on bases, Vermont 3, Tufts 6; struck out, 
by Clay, Crumb, Brooks, by Davis, Chapman; 
double plays, Clayton to Knight to O’Brien, 
Saunders to Knight, O’Brien to Chapman; pass- 
ed ball, Orton; time, 1h 40m; umpire, Wood- 
cock; attendance, 900. 


Alumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


‘45. The tasteful reading desk in the 
chapel was the gift of Professor Nathan- 
iel G. Clark, LL. D., who was tutor here 
in the year 1849-50, and filled the chair 
of English Literature in 1852-63, and 
Latin in 1857-63. He is most widely 
known as foreign secretary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. at Boston, from 1866 till his 
death thirty years later. 


Eix-’45. James Hine, M. D., of New 
Milford, Conn., who took a partial 
course at the University in the years 1842- 
44, and who in 1847 obtained his degree 
in medicine from the University of New 
York, died on the ninth of last Febru- 
ary. He had been probate judge and 
was the grandson of a revolutionary sol- 
dier. 

’c2. ‘The Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D: 
D., as representing the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, has special oversight of 
Southern Idaho, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City. 

64. The Rev. Sullivan F. Gale, for 
twenty years Home Missionary Superin- 
tendent for Florida, was surprised at the 
recent state meeting of his denomination, 
by the gift of a bound volume made up 
of appreciative letters of his friends all 


ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


over the state. The book had been in 
preparation for several months. 


86. M. N. Baker, C. E., of the En- 
gimeering News, New York City, with 
Mrs. Baker, a graduate of the same class, 
has been making a flying visit to friends 
in this city and Enosburgh. 


87. Dr. Ernest Albee, who has 
taught philosophy at Cornell since 1892, 
has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship. He will spend the summer 
abroad, mostly in Germany. A volume, 
contributed by him to the “Library of 
Philosophy,” is about to appear from the 
press of Swan Sonnenscheim & Co., 
London. Upon his return he will assist 
in editing The Philosophical Review. 

‘ot. Mr. Stephen T. Byington has 
accepted the post of head proof-reader 
for the firm of Ginn & Co., school book 
publishers of Boston, a position for which 
he has special qualifications. We an- 
nounced a few numbers back that he was 
going to edit in New York a paper with 
the title of “Freehold.” The first num- 


ber of the projected paper is not yet is- 
sued. 

98. Robert C. Wilson has completed 
course in theology at the General ‘T’heo- 
logical Seminary in New York, and was 
ordained deacon at Bethel, May 24th, by 
Bishop Hall. He expects to go as mis- 
sionary to China next August. 


98. William T. Whelan of Montpe- 
lier, is coaching the Varsity base ball 
team. 


99. Charles H. Parker, who is 
with the Vacuum Oil Co., of Boston, has 
been spending a short vacation in the 
city. 

97. G. W. T. Whitney, who for the 
past two years has held a graduate schol- 
arship in the Sage School of Philosophy 
at Cornell University, has been appoint- 
ed to a Fellowship in Philosophy for the 
next . year. 


Fix-’o1. Max E. Severance is one- 
third owner and general manager of the 
Commercial Intelligencer at Manila. He 


— 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


AWTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 


GO TO 
For periodicals 


BESSEY’S. 
of all kinds, 


A nice line of Burlington and University of Vt. box papers, 
neatly printed in colors, fine quality paper, all kinds, 25c box. 


For Stationery, 


For Books and 
Novels, 


The Tuttle Company 
(EsTaBLIsHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 


11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


| JAMES W. BRINE, 


37 KINGSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Prices for Foot Ball, Base Ball, Track, 
Rowing and Gymnasium Classes sent on 
application. 

Very best of goods at the lowest prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Address as above, or to 


JAMES W. BRINE, 


1486 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


went to Manila with the 46th Massachu- 
setts Volunteers in October, 1899, and on 
completing his term of military service, 
engaged in newspaper work in that city. 


College World. 


At Tufts a set of rules to govern fra- 
ternity rushing has been prepared and 
presented to the different fraternities for 
approval. ‘There are eight rules in all, 
two of which read as follows: (Rule I.) 
No invitation to join a fraternity shall 
be extended to a freshman or a sub-fresh- 
man before 7 p. m., November 1; and tili 
that date no mention of fraternity shall 
be made. (Rule III.) Each fraternity 
shall place a pledge button on each pledged 
man immediately after the acceptance of 
the invitation.—E-. 

Vassar seems to have no cut system. 
At any rate, the current Vassar Miscell- 
any uses all its editorial space in a dis- 
cussion of the rights and wrongs of the 
system. 
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Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready 
for your inspection. The 


; line includes both 
High Shoes and 
Low Shoes | 
in all the newest styles. 
; Patent Leather, 


Box Calf and 
Vici Kid. 


Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 
you pay. 


Frank B. Boynton. 
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The Harvard Crimson, the college 
daily, celebrated its 20th anniversary with 
a dinner recently. More than seventy 
former editors were present.—Ex. 

The University of Minnesota has a 
fund of $50,000, which is used for the 
benefht of needy students.—Ex, 


There is a concerted movement on foot 
among the Michigan universities to do 
away with tootball—Ex. 


The Valparaiso, Indiana, Normal 
School is the largest school of its kind in 
the world. its annual enrollment is 4,- 
ye and its average attendance 2,300.— 

x, 


A negro mitlionaire, the late Col. Mc 
Kee, has hequeathed $2,000,000 to the 
Catholic church for the founding of a col- 
lege in Philadelphia.—Evx. 

Harvard will take part in eighty-five 
athletic events during April, May and 
June. There are teams in shooting, row- 
ing, cricket, lacrosse, golf, track athletics 
and base ball.—Ev-. 


The Boys 
Have Found 


MUSLEY BIGELOW 


STRONG. 


They’re wearing now 
the new Oxfords and 
they buy them where 
they know they are— 
of us. 


Mosley & Bigelow, 
Church Street, 
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Editorials. 


Fin We are pleased to pub- 
Tmportant lish in this number an 
Hequisition. article on the recent ac- 
quisition of the botanical department. 
The announcement that Mr. C. G. Prin- 
gle is to become officially connected with 
the University and that his great herba- 
rium is to be placed in the Science Hall, 


is hailed with delight by all. It cer- 
tainly is a reason for congratulation 
that this far-famed botanist and botanical 
collector is to become directly interested 
in and identified with the University. The 
importance of this acquisition cannot be 
estimated. The addition of his herba- 
rium and the Frost collection to that al- 
ready possessed by the botanical depart- 
ment will give Vermont the largest col- 
lection of any eastern college unless it is 
Harvard, and of a quality surpassed by 
none. Mr. Pringle’s specimens are re- 
cognized throughout the world as unex- 
celled by those of any other collector. 
Under its present administration the bo- 
tanical department has won a wide repu- 
This ad- 


dition will greatly increase its working 


tation throughout the country. 


power, and give it and the University 
ereater prestige. ) 


An The needs of the Uni- 


Hthblietic 
Field. 


ing provisions for track athletics as well 


versity in the line of a 
new athletic field, includ- 


as for a diamond and gridiron, are grow- 
ing more pressing each year. ‘The matter 
has been agitated for a long time and we 
hope that it will continue to be until 
these needs can be realized. ‘The prom- 
inence of athletics in the University and 
the acquisition of a gymnasium make it 
almost an absolute necessity that we pos- 
sess ourselves of a field of which we have 


entire control. ‘here is little to encour- 
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age the improvement of a hired field and 
Wwe never can be certain when we may 
be obliged to lose it entirely. 
the college without its own athletic field is 
decidedly behind the times. 


To-day 


Result By a unanimous vote of 
of the the student body all ath- 
Game at letic relations with Mid- 
Middlebury. diebury College have 


been suspended. It is to be regretted 
that the pleasant feeling that has pre- 
viously existed between the two institu- 
tions should become strained, but the un- 
sportsmanlike conduct of the Middle- 
bury team and its supporters warrants no 
other course than the one adopted. It 
is hard to understand how such spirit 
could gain possession of college men, but 
when it does, and to such a marekd de- 
gree, it is all the more inexcusable. It 
is unnecessary to comment further on the 
matter. Such an exhibition brings upon 
itself its own condemnation. 


“Class The recent action of the 


Serap$.’’ student body making class 
banquets non-secret, abol- 
ishing all carrying of canes by either of 
the lower classes, doing away with all 
so-called class scraps and basing class 
supremacy on _ athletic contests, was a 
natural result of the accident at Platts- 
burgh, and meets with general ap- 
probation. Class spirit is a necessary part 
of college spirit and the higher that spirit 
runs the stronger will be the college 
In taking this step it is the mind 


of the college not to discourage in any 


spirit. 


way healthy class rivalry,but to eliminate 


the element of danger that enters into un- 


These contests exist 
more because they are long-established 
custonis than on any other account, but 
there is no reason why they cannot be 
reduced to a system, and all danger to a 
minimum. ‘This has been done in most 
of the colleges in the country. | Ever 
since the action of the Faculty abolished 
the ‘“‘cane rush”’ the classes have resorted 


organized contests. 


to promiscuous means of settling class dif- 
ficulties. In view of recent developments 
and the action of the student body it is 
the duty of the present college generation 
to establish fully the new customs and to 
follow out to the letter the resolutions 
adopted. The recent calamity can be 
looked upon only as an accident. It is 
considered by some as not connected with 
so-called class scrapping except as regards 
the secrecy of class banquets, but it cer- 
tainly would never have taken place had 
all such class difficulties been done away 
with. Anything that endangers human 
life cannot be tolerated. The sorrowful 
result of recent class difficulties is and 
will remain fresh in the memory of the 
present members of the University. While 
they are here is the time to cause the 
change and establish a new precedent, 
doing away with all possibility of such 
accidents in the future. 


H Cragedy of Mount Inde- 
pendence, 


It was an April day. The high winds 
of spring, which bore -the crows north- 
ward in straggling companies, blew the 
snowy whiteness of the lake of ice to 
patches of rippling azure. ‘The torrents, 
fed by melting snow,came leaping to the 
lowlands, overflowing their channels and 
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making the country impassable. ‘Two 
men in military dress stood on a rocky 
headland surveying the softening ice be- 
neath which separated them from their 
destination. Dressed in red, they were 
unmistakable members of the King’s in- 
fantry. As thew drew near, a facial re- 
semblance was disclosed which bespoke 
the blood-brotherhood of the two. ‘They 
were considering the advisability of at- 
tempting a passage to the westward over 
the ice which was now rapidly dissolving 
and being washed by a restless current 
which moved between the confining shores 
scarcely a quarter of a mile apart. A de- 
cision was reached evidently when the 
two turned away and walked along the 
bluff to where a stone house was visible 
between the trees. There they were 
gladly received to await the navigability 
of the water which might be that day, 
or at the least, two days off. 

The hospitality of the inmates of the 
stone house exceeded that generally af- 
forded to strangers by the settlers and 
indeed, this exceptional good will toward 
the King’s men at this time, when all the 
country was flooded with the war spirit 
of the days just preceding the Revolution, 
was indicative of unusual sentiments of 
the settlers of the “Grants.” Jeffreys An- 
derson, his wife and three daughters con- 
stituted a happy family living in the stone 
mansion across the narrow waterway 
from the most important fortification of 
the North—happy until the spirit of 
Whig and Tory invaded the colonies. In 
Anderson burned the fire of staunch loy- 
alty to the Crown. There being no sons, 
the father’s sentiments prevailed and every 
opportunity to prove his obedience to his 
King to the officers and men of the fort- 
ress was seized upon. When the two 
brothers in the service of his majesty, the 
elder a corporal and the younger a private 
of a year’s experience in America, found 
themselves separated from their compan- 
ions-in-arms by impassable ice,they found 
hospitality and friends of their own cause. 

Anderson and the Corporal Maynick 
found mutual interest in the memory of 
English homes where, in former years, 


Anderson and Maynick’s father had been 
residents of the same borough and good 
acquaintances before the former had left 
England, an adventurer in new lands, 
married an American lady and moved to 
their frontier home which was the palace 
of all that region. ‘The younger brother 
and youngest daughter found each other’s 
company most agreeable before the icy 
hand of winter entirely loosened its grasp 
on the rising water and there was no 
further pretext for delay. ‘The third 
morning of this unexpected visit, which 
later proved to be the beginning of a 
strange episode in the Anderson history, 
saw a smooth stretch of green water, re- 
flecting the spring clouds and the moun- 
tains, extending between the headlands, 
There was a jolly farewell and the two 
soldier lads passed down between the 
hemlocks to the rocky shore. A signal 
to the sentinel on the opposite bank soon 
brought a boat, impelled by the sturdy 
strokes of sailors. 

Private Maynick’s tedium of military 
life was broken by occasional visits across 
the lake to his new acquaintances. Re- 
peated sojourns at the stone house placed 
him on the best of terms with its occu- 
pants. One day,however,on arriving at the 
home of Jeffreys Anderson, he was sur- 
prised to find the father in broken spirits 
sitting quietly with Avis inside and no 
other persons. about. It was a strange 
contrast to former receptions by the whole 
family and was an unmistakable evidence 
of great misfortune. The situation was 
awkward as the three sat gloomily in s1- 
lence. At length, Anderson, putting 
aside his reserve, told his friend what had 
happened. He spoke in faltering tone; 
but at times his eyes sparkled with ex- 
cited pride and his voice grew strong 
with emphasis and lulled again into ac- 
cents of regret and sorrow. ‘The facts 
of the case were that his excitability had 
rent asunder his household. In a debate 
over the troubles of the colonies, his ar- 
dor in supporting the actions of the 
King’s minister had led him to denounce 
strongly the Americans, much to his 
wife’s sorrow. She had been brought 
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up in the republican atmosphere of a Con- 
necticut home and was imbued with the 
spirit of patriotism. The controversy 
grew to a passionate declaration of prin- 
ciples at which the excitable husband 
lost his control, became enraged at his 
wife’s refusal to accept his hatred and 
denunciations, and had pitilessly turned 
her from home with his two older daugh- 
ters. No supplications could prevail. 
His stubbornness and frenzy endured for 
days. Exiled with relentless rigor, they 
had set out for the land of their kins- 
people. Avis, alone, had felt that her 
father’s cause and her own were one. 
With it were bound up her hopes and joys 
for the future and for it fought one who 
dominated her thoughts and actions. 
As far as tradition speaks, this was 
Maynick’s last visit to the residence of 
the Andersons. That very night the 
fortress was stormed by American moun- 
taineers and as a prisoner the young 
trooper left the scenes which had so 
much of fascination for him through ten- 
der associations. Alas for Anderson! 
who never wholly recovered from the pas- 
sion to which he had given himself up 
and in his old age he remained feeble in 
mind and in bodily health. Alone with 
her father, whom she would never leave, 
Avis lived and cared for the helpless man, 


Amid the fortunes of the war 
which was soon raging  through- 
out the land, she hoped for the 


success of British arms when again 
England’s men might march beneath the 
old standard at the fort, and make the 
looked for return of him,who was ever in 
her mind, a possibility. Boldly she faced 
the addressing officer of a squad of Amer- 
ican artillerymen who visited them on 
Independence Day, 1776, while on their 
way to locate a battery near by, on a hill 
which received its name from our 
country’s natal day. But the two royal- 
ists were deemed helpless and harmless 
and were left to their own affairs in the 
very midst of the American lines. 

Years passed and these two sad surviv- 
ors of a once happy family, one of dis- 
appointed hopes and the other of disap- 


pointed life, lived together on the 
“Mount.” A new order of things suc- 
ceeded in America. The happy homes, 
the friends in England, the military splen- 
dor and familiar faces of the British 
army, existed only in fading memory. 
Crushed by sad remembrances, Ander- 
son, grown old in feeble minded age, de- 
parted. ‘Time and care had left but faint 
traces of former beauty to her who was 
once the flower of that wilderness, and 
she, dwelling apart in the neglected home- 
stead, was scarcely known by the inhab- 
itants of a later day. Reminiscences of 
her better fortune and of her great 
sorrow in the blasting of her early hopes, 
were extant; but generally, people busied 
with their own affairs and unsympathetic 
with Tories, took little interest in her 
strange life beyond the deference of an 
opinion that she too, like her father had 
been crazed by misfortune. 

Still hope, lingering with this recluse, 
ebbed and flowed when now some un- 
traceable rumor of the English army 
reached her ears. Again’ cries of war 
flew through the land and that northern 
country which had seen so much of his- 
toric interest within the lifetime of some 
of its inhabitants, flew to arms to oppose 
the British, advancing in many _ red 
coated regiments, lest as in the days of 
Burgoyne, they hold the valleys in a 
reign of terror. The fortress, which 
had been the center of activities in pre- 
vious wars, was now nearly deserted. The 
battery on the opposing headland had 
been abandoned. ‘The weeds and briars 
grew over its earth walls and the liberty 
pole inclined to the ground. The old 
stone house, its roof eaten by moss and 
decay, stood in the midst of the desolated 
estate, more dreary from the evidence of 
former splendor. Avis Anderson was 
alone in the doorway. She was a mid- 
dle aged woman now. She was 
clad in shabby raiment and was a 
strange wild figure as she stood gazing at 
the mountains. 

As twilight faded rapidly into gloom, 
thunder clouds appeared rising in the west. 
The dark shades of the nearer range be- 
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came enveloped in the storm which, with 
a rush and a roar, tore down upon the lake 
and surrounding country, bending the 
trees low in its track. ‘Torrents of rain 
and hail filled the air and vivid lightning 
flashes alternated with blackness. ‘The 
crash of thunder and falling trees, togeth- 
er with the jarring of the earth was con- 
tinuous. Now from afar heavy peals 
grew loud and then rumbled away. 
Then a terrible bolt shivered the air with 
blinding light and deafening uproar. The 
stone house was involved in brightness. 
~ Ruin and confusion was all that could be 
seen. Falling roof and chimney sank 
down and then the red glow of fire lighted 
up the night. 

As the storm moved by some of the 
neighboring inhabitants saw the flames 
and, making all haste to the spot through 
the rough fields and woods, found all 
hopelessly destroyed except the walls of 
the palace. 

A square of stones still remains and, 
though fallen and sunken into the earth 
so far as to be almost unnoticeable after 
the lapse of three-quarters of a century 
and more, they still are pointed out as a 
monumental testimony of a terrible cat- 
astrophy. But few know that the ruins 
mark a spot where a life was lived as 
tragic as its sudden end. oR..02, 


Two Notable Herbaria for the University. 


A former issue of the Cynic contained 
notices of some valuable additions to the 
library of the botanical department. We 
now have the satisfaction of announcing 
two other acquisitions which are unique 
in character and of the highest interest 
and worth. ‘These are the collections of 
the two great botanical geniuses of Ver- 
mont, Charles G. Pringle, the famous col- 
lector of Charlotte, and Charles C. Frost 
“the shoemaker botanist” of Brattleboro. 

It was no accident that Switzerland 
produced Agassiz. Environment is es- 
sential to the development of the natural- 
ist, and we have much evidence that the 
picturesque valleys and forest-covered 
slopes of the Green Mountains are most 


favorable to this. ‘There is scarcely a 
town in the State that does not have its 
quiet but earnest devotees to one or 
another branch of natural science. Bot- 
any has its full share of these as is shown 
by the rapid growth and enthusiasm of 
the Vermont Botanical Club which meets 
at the University each winter. 

Two self-trained Vermont botanists 
have acquired world-wide renown, and 
it is a matter of peculiar gratification that 
the best fruits of their labors, as repre- 
sented in the above mentioned herbaria, 
are to remain at our University where 
they will be not only of much aid in 
further scientific investigations, but a 
monument to native genius and an 
incentive and example to successive gen- 
erations of botanical students. 

Charles C. Frost was born in Brattle- 
boro, Vt., in 1805, and died there in 1880. 
His father was a maker of and dealer in 
shoes and the son continued in this oc- 
cupation, occupying the same store for 
forty-nine years. He was a respected 
and successful business man, accumulating 
a modest fortune, but throughout his life 
he devoted his spare moments to scholar- 
ly pursuits. His preparatory work was 
limited to the village school and was ter- 
minated abruptly when he was fifteen 
years old by some difficulty with a 
teacher. From this time on he was self- 
educated. In his earlier manhood he 
was an ardent student of mathematics 
and astronomy and his library contains 
a considerable series of books on these 
subjects. He was also interested in 
physics and chemistry, as well as botany. 
It is said that his earnest attention to 
botany began with the advice of his phy- 
sician, that he spend at least an hour at a 
time twice each day in out-door exercise, 
preferably botanizing. This regimen 
conscientiously followed not only speedily 
altered Mr. Frost’s health for the better 
but soon developed an eager but quiet en- 
thusiasm in the study of plants which con- 
tinued and increased throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. He soon began to 
specialize upon the lower plants, which 
were apparently the more fascinating to 
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him because of the great difficulties their 
study presented. To appreciate these 
one must recall that he began working 
some seventy-five years ago when his mi- 
croscope must be imported from France 
at large cost, the literature was  frag- 
mentary and difficult to obtain and his 
American associates were a half dozen 
men scattered in as many States. Hav- 
ing obtained the standard works in Eng- 
lish he soon found it imperative if he were 
to continue his studies that he secure and 
consult others in Latin, French and Ger- 
man. Nothing daunted he did this and it 
is said that in six months after buying 
his Latin grammar he’ had mastered it 
sufficiently to read the scientific works 
in this language. ‘The oldest citizens of 
Brattleboro relate how when a customer 
called at his place of business he almost 
invariably laid down a botanical or other 
book in order to wait upon them and took 
it up again immediately on finishing. 
Every spare moment was thus utilized for 
his studies. His son relates how he fre- 
quently spent several ‘hours in the woods 
in the fresh early morning before the 
time for opening the store, and a half 
hour at noon was regularly passed in his 
attic study. 

As a result of his quiet, industrious, 
critical study, he came to be recognized 
in his later years as the best American 
authority on certain groups of the lower 
plants, and he numbered among his 
correspondents noted specialists in similar 
lines in the various universities of Europe 
as well as America. He was a modest 
man, who repeatedly declined honorary 
degrees and offers of membership in sci- 
entific societies. He was apparently re- 
luctant to publish much, and his library 
contains a number of carefully. written 
papers never sent to the printer. His 
chief contributions are two or three mon- 
ographs upon groups of the fungi, a list 
of the flowerless plants of Northern New 
England, and largest and most important, 
the cryptogamic portion of the ‘“Cata- 
logue of Plants Growing without Cultiva- 
tion within Thirty Miles of Amherst Col- 
lege.” This was a very exhaustive list, 


published under the editorship of Prof. 
Tuckerman, the veteran and able pro- 
fessor of botany of Amherst College in 
1875. It is a high tribute to Mr. Frost’s 
genius that he, the Brattleboro shoe- 
maker, should be chosen to prepare the 
most difficult chapters in this list of the 
plants of Amherst, the home of two col- 
leges. 

After Mr. Frost’s death his botanical li- 
brary and collections were transferred to 
the Brattleboro Society of Natural History, 
and kept in the public library building 
until this spring. Their transfer to our 
University was upon the recommendation 
and with the aid of the officers of the 
local society, especially Mrs. E. B. Dav- 
enport and Judge H.H.Wheeler,and it was 
made possible by the generous attitude 
of Mr. Wells S. Frost, the son of the 
botanist. 

The collection in the Williams Science 
Hall consists of the botanical library and 
the herbarium. The former includes 
about one hundred books. Most of these 
bear dates between 1825 and 1860. Many 
of them are rare and of much scientific 
interest and value, because now difficult 
to obtain. The herbarium is of course 
not in as good condition as when Mr. 
Frost died and it will require much care- 
ful work before it can be arranged and 
catalogued ready for consultation by stu- 
dents. It includes several thousand spe- 
cimens, largely well labelled and packed 
in boxes. ‘The majority of these are 
mosses, lichens and fungi,and thus admir- 
ably supplement the collections previously 
made of the University and also those to 
be brought by Mr. Pringle. Mrs. Day- 
enport has sent an excellent photograph 
of Mr. Frost which will be placed for 
temporary exhibition in the Billings Li- 
brary. 

Inasmuch as most of the Cynic read- 
ers have seen the biographical account of 
Mr. C. G. Pringle in a recent number of 
the Burlington Free Press, we will aim 
simply to supplement that. Mr. Pringle 
attended Bakersfield Academy, 1853-4, 
when J. A. McLaughlin, U. V. M. ’53, 
was principal. Owing to his attachment 
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to this teacher, he went with him the next 
year to Dunham Academy in Canada. His 
preparatory work was so thorough that 
President Pease admitted him to the soph- 
omore class in the University the follow- 
ing autumn. Before entering upon his 
university studies, however, Mr. Pringle 
decided to remain upon the farm of his 
widowed mother in Charlotte. This 
has been his home ever since and 
to it he has annually returned 
from Mexico or other distant fields, laden 
with his botanical treasures for distribu- 
tion thence to the various scientific in- 
stitutions in the old world and America. 
His aim is to secure if possible sixty per- 
fect herbarium specimens of each species 
of plant he finds and these are ultimately 
deposited in as many of the leading her- 
baria of the world. It is the uniformly 
fine character as well as the number of 
these specimens which have won for him 
the title in Europe as well as America of 
the “Prince of botanical collectors.” 

Mr. Pringle has for years been the offi- 
cial botanical collector of Harvard Univer- 
sity and he will continue in this work for 
the present at least, having already re- 
ceived commissions for years hence. 
He has also acted as special agent for the 
National department of Forestry and for 
the Smithsonian Institution as well as 
Botanist to the Mexican Government. 

In developing the plan for Mr. Pringle’s 
association with the University, the aim 
has been to leave him free to continue his 
important scientific work as a botanical 
collector in Mexico and elsewhere and at 
the same time provide him with all pos- 
sible facilities and means of further de- 
veloping the magnificent collection he will 
bring to the University. This already 
numbers nearly 50,000 carefully selected 
and mounted specimens and Mr. Pringle 
has plans already formulated for large 
additions. . These combined collections 
give the University an herbarium second 
in size to Harvard alone among the New 
England Colleges. and in quality the Prin- 
ele herbarium is unquestionably the best 
of its size in the world. It includes a 
nearly complete representation of the 


known flora of North America and a ma- 
jority of the higher plants of Europe as 
well as many from Asia and Africa. 

The collection will be safely housed in 
the Williams Science Hall before Mr. 
Pringle starts for Mexico this summer. 
The entire fourth floor of the south wing 
is to be finished off and furnished for his 
use. Professor Robinson of the Gray 
Herbarium, after inspection of the pro- 
posed plans for the cases and rooms dur- 
ing his visit last winter, pronounced them 
almost ideal for the purpose, combining 
as they will seclusion, abundant light, op- 
portunity for much expansion, and the 
least conceivable danger from fire. 

Work is already under way upon the 
cases and wooden furnishings and will be- 
gin upon the walls as soon as. the Boston 
contractors can put up the fire proof 
framework. 

The opening of the next school year 
will, therefore, see the Pringle Herbarium 
of the University of Vermont in its per- 
manent home. 


Cynic Verse. 


FROM HOME. 


It is gloamin’, shadowy gloamin’; 
Way down here in ol’ Pawnee; 
An’ a kind o’ lonesome feelin’ 
Comes a creepin’ over me, 
An’ I somehow keep a thinkin’ 
O’ the days that are gone by, 
When we laughed and sang together, 
Allus happy, you an’ I. 


I ain’t cryin’;—you know better, 
Cryin’s what I never do: 
May-be I wouldn’t be so lonesome, 
If I just could talk to you. 
Jus’ now I can hear the echo, 
Of some wild birds good night note, 
An’ a kind o’ choking feelin’ 
Comes arisin’ in my throat. 


An’ you, ’way out there at college, 
Studyin’ an’ growin’ wise, 
Sometimes jus’ a little home sick, 
As the daylight slowly flies, 
Don’t forget as twilight deepens, 
An’ the night grows dark and drear, 
That I’m feelin’ sort of lonesome 
In the shadows way down here. Hee 
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CONVICTION. Nes 


I laughed at the story of Adam and Eve, 
And the simple ones who could receive it; 
How could such a legend of folk-lore deceive, 
Or sensible people believe it! 


But now I confess to a vital mistake, 
“Peccavi,”’ I cry in my sorrow, 

And the veriest skeptic of all cannot shake 
My faith of to-day and to-morrow. 


For how shall I doubt it since now I can see, 
Or longer refuse to believe, 

When I have walked under the true Eden tree, 
And looked in the bright eyes of Eve. 


“ALMA MATER.” 


A hundred changing years have passed, 
Since patriots wise and loyal, 
Forgetting not the State’s great needs, 
‘To old Vermont proved faithful, 
Erecting high these college halls 

"Mid scenes of gorgeous splendor, 
Above the blue lake’s broad expanse, 

A shrine for youthful ardor. 


Knvironed here by Nature’s charms, 
Green Range and Adirondacks, 

While college days speed gladly on, 

Can diligence for truth lack 

In youths communing with the thoughts 
And lore of former ages, 

And moulding character and mind 

From learning’s jeweled pages! 


Thence with sharp pang but hope divine, 
To scenes of hardy action 
These academic sons go forth 
To serve their generation. 
And whether victors or repulsed 
In this heroic service, 
The thought of Alma Mater days 
Will be life’s brightest solace. 
C. KF. B. :?99% 


Dudley Chase Denison, Class of 1839. 


Dudley Chase Denison was born in 
Royalton, Vermont, September 13, 18109, 
a son of Joseph Adam and Rachel Chase 
Denison. He is descended from Captain 
George Denison, who settled in Stoning- 
ton, Conn., in 1631, and rendered the 
same services to the New Haven colony 
that Captain Miles Standish gave to that 
of Plymouth. In 1797 Joseph A. Deni- 
son came from Stonington and settled in 
Bethel, Vermont, where, in 1802, he mar- 
ried Rachel Chase. 

Mrs. Denison’s family was prominent 
in many ways. Her brother, Rt. Rev. 
Philander Chase, was bishop of both Ohio 


and Illinois. Another brother, Hon. 
Dudley Chase of Randolph, was chief 
judge of the Supreme Court of Vermont 
and was United States senator from Ver- 
mont 1825-31. 

The subject of this sketch received his 
early education in the common schools 
and fitted for college at Royalton Acad- 
emy. He entered the University of Ver- 
mont in 1836 and was graduated in 1840, 
ranking third in his class. After gradua- 
tion he studied law in the office of Gen. 
Francis at Royalton, and in 1845 was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, since which time he 
has continually practiced his chosen pro- 
fession at Royalton. For many years 
there were few important cases in Wind- 
sor or Orange counties in which he was 
not retained. | 

Mr. Denison was State Senator from 
Windsor county in 1853 and 1854. He 
represented the town of Royalton in 1861- 
62 and 1863 in the General Assembly of 
those years; he was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and had 
charge of the bills to raise money to 
equip the Vermont regiments in the War 
for the Union. He was State’s Attor- 
ney for Windsor county and was United 
States District Attorney from 1864 to 
1869. In 1874 Mr. Denison was elected 
to the Forty-Fourth Congress and was re- 
elected in 1876. After his Congressional 
service was finished he resumed the prac- 
tice of the law, and at once was again in 
full practice. 

As a lawyer Mr. Denison ranked » 
among the first. He saw clearly the point 
he wished to impress and had such plain 
and simple methods of presenting it that 
he seemed irresistible before a jury. 

The writer of this article has heard the 
members of the court refer to Mr. Dent- 
son as “that white-souled man.” 7 

His has been a long and useful and 
honorable life, and now he is spending its 
evening in the old home where he 
was born and where his life has been 
passed, save when he has been sent out by 
his fellow-citizens. 

He is a typical Vermonter, honored by 
and honoring the State he loves. 
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In 1846 he married Eunice Dunbar of 
Hartland; they had seven children, four 
of whom are now living. 


John Curtis Farrar. 
John Curtis Farrar died at his resi- 
dence in this city, 276 College street, 
June 6th, from a stroke of paralysis. He 
was born at St. Albans, Vt., on the twen- 
ty-ninth of September, 1836, the son of 
William and Eliza Marvin (Curtis) Far- 
rar. He gained his preparation for col- 
lege under Z. K. Pangborn, 1850. ‘For 
some years after graduation he was a 
hardware merchant in his native town, 
succeeding to the business of his father, 
and,later,was an insurance agent. In 1886 
he removed to this city. Since 1894 he 
has been bookkeeper and treasurer of the 
Northern Supply Company, until failing 
health compelled his resignation a few 
months ago. He was a member of the 
Sigma Phi society, a vestry-man of St. 
Paul’s church, in whose choir he sang for 
many years. He was a loyal friend and 
a staunch Christian, beloved by all who 
knew him. 
He was married, April ninth, 1862, to 
Maria Eastman of St. Albans, who, with 
a son and daughter, survives him. 


Ae PR a YIN ny SERN Revi 3) 
Ninety-eighth Commencement Program. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22nd, 1902. 


3.00 P. M. Baccalaureate Sermon by the Pres- 
ident at the College Street Church. 
7.380 P. M. Anniversary of Y. M. C. A. at the 
First Congregational Church. 
Address by Rev. Alvah S. Hobart of the 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, 
Pa. 
MONDAY, JUNE 28rd. 
2.00 P. M. Class Day Exercises on the College 
Green. 
8.00 P. M. Senior Promenade at the Billings 
Library. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24th. 

9.00 A. M. Annual Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 
in Senior Lecture Room. 

12.00 M. Breakfast of the Alumni Association 
in the Gymnasium. 

1.30. Meeting of Athletic Association in the 
College Chapel. 

7.30 P. M. Kingsley Prize Speaking at the 
College Street Church. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25th. 

11.00 A. M. Orations by the Graduating Class. 

Conferring of Degrees. 


2.00 P. M. Corporation Dinner at the Van 
Ness House. 


8.00 P. M. President’s Reception at the Bill- 
ings Library. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26th, 
MEDICAL COMMENCEMENT. 
8.00 P. M. Exercises of Graduation at the 
Opera House, followed by banquet at the 
Van Ness House. 
Music furnished by the Howard Opera House 
Orchestra. 
The Trustees and Faculty of the University 
and the Class of 1902 request the pleasure of 
your company at the above exercises. 


A New General Secretary. 


Mr. Harry F. Perkins, ’98, who, after 
a four years’ course of study in Johns 
Hopkins, returns to the University next 
year as instructor in biology, will succeed 
Mr. Ufford as secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. - Mr. Per- 
kins was president of the Y. M. C. A. 
during his senior year in college and has 
served the Hopkins association for two 
years as its chief officer. He, therefore, 
brings to the secretaryship a rich expe- 
rience gained in two very different insti- 
tutions. 

At a meeting of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of the medical de- 
partment, last Saturday evening, officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—C. A. Pratt ’o4. 

Vice-president—F. E. Spear ’o03. 

Secretary—E,. C. Kistler 04. 

Treasurer—S. D. Rumrill ’o03. 


Y. M. C. A. COMMITTEES. 


Missionary Committee—Chairman, O. W. 
Webster; L. P. C. Smith, L. H. Carpenter, 
C. M. Ruland, R. H. Farrand. 

Bible Study Committee—Chairman, E. V. 
Perkins; R. D. H. Emerson, H. Barker, L. 
M. Darling, F. S. Wyman. 

Devotional Committee—Chairman, A. H. Sar- 
gent; F. M. Holister, G. R. Varnum, H. 
C. Bickford, F. G. Helyar. 

New Students and Social Committee—Chair- 
man, G. L. Orton; L. H. Jones, O. B. Gil- 
bert, J. C. Sherburne, A. J. Trudo. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, W. W. 
Gilbert, F. A. MacMurtry, W. W. Mack, G. 
W. Ainsworth, H. Barker. 

Finance Committee—Chairman, G. F. Wells, 
H. P. Gulick, C. S. Pomeroy, R. M. Mar- 
shall, C. W. Ward, W. M. Gambell. 

Hand-book—Chairman, R. D. H. Emerson, H. 
P. Gulick, Miss Colburn (Y. W. C. A.), L. 
H. Hulett. 
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Close of the Longrood Tournament.. 


In the finals of the New England In- 
tercollegiate tennis tournament Bradley 
of Tech. defeated Herrick of Wesleyan 
in singles. Ambherst won from Tufts in 
the doubles. 

The summary of the final day’s play 
follows: 

SINGLES. 
Semi-Final Round. 
Bradley, Tech., beat Plimpton, Am- 
herst, 6-4, 6-3 
Final Round. 
Bradley, Tech., beat Herrick, Wes- 


leyan, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1 
DOUBLES. 
Semi-Final Round. 
Wise and Knight, Tufts, beat Lib- 


bey and Paine, Bowdoin, 6-4, 6-2 
Finals. . 
Plimpton and Collester, Amherst, 
beat Knights and Wise, Tufts, 
6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 6-4 


Local Department. 


Student Resolutions. 


At a college meeting on June 7th the 
following resolutions concerning inter- 
class relations were adopted: 


Resolved, That all class scraps are abolished 
in the University of Vermont. 

Resolved, That all banquets be non- -secret, 
and that neither class shall in any manner in- 
terfere with the arrangements or attendance 
of the other. 

Resolved, That no underclassmen be allowed 
to show canes except at Varsity games, or going 
to or coming from the same, and that these 
canes shall bear a Vermont banner at least 
six inches in length and of a corresponding 
width. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as a class suprem- 
acy must be determined in some way, athletic 
contests in the nature of rope pull and wrest- 
ling matches be inaugurated, and that a system 
of counts be instituted, which shall be here- 
after provided by a committee, and that the 
result of the above contests shall be final as 
determining class supremacy. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
deposited with the Registrar, that they be 
read each year to the college body, at the first 
college meeting, and also that they be posted 
upon the bulletin board. 


At this meeting a resolution was 
passed suspending all athletic relations 
with Middlebury college. ‘This action 
was the result of unsportsmanlike conduct 
of Middlebury in the last baseball game. 


Senior Receptions. 


President and Mrs. Buckham enter- 
tained the members of the senior class at 
their home June 3rd. The president 
gave an interesting talk on “Foreign 
Travel,” illustrating it with photographs. 
He also discussed the Cecil Rhodes schol- 
arships. 

On Monday evening last, Mrs. E. H. 
Powell tendered a reception to the senior 
class and the faculty at her home on Wil- 


liams street. Many took advantage of the 


hospitality of Mrs. Powell and enjoyed 
themselves exceedingly. 


“Bon Voyage.” 


On Wednesday evening, June 11th, 
President and Mrs. Buckham tendered a 
“bon voyage” reception to Prof. and Mrs. 
Howes at 82 University Place, from five 
until seven o'clock. Prof. Howes and 
family will soon leave for Europe where 
they expect to remain until the fall of 
1903. It is the custom for the various 
institutions which support the American 
Classical School at Athens to send each 
year one of their professors to occupy the 
chair of Greek Language and Literature 
at the above mentioned school. Prof. 
Howes has been appointed to this profes- 
sorship for next year. He will use 
that part of his time not consumed 
by the duties of his position in advanced 
classical study. The best wishes of all 
will attend him and his family during 
their absence, and their return will be — 
looked forward to. 


Baseball Elections. 


After the last game of the season the 
ball team met and elected Davis, med. ’05, 
captain for the next season. 

Dane ’03 and Burrows ’o4 have been 
elected manager and assistant manager 
respectively of the team for next year. 


“Twelfth Night.” 


The cast of the “Twelfth Night” is 
now having three full rehearsals each 
week. The play will be given on the 
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Grassmount lawn, Thursday, June 13. 
This promises to be the most successful 
presentation the young ladies have ever 
attempted. 


L. H. Sault ’o5 has been initiated into 
the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity. 


C. C. Alexander ’o2, has left college 
to accept a permanent position. 


H. P. Hudson ’o2, has gone to New 
London, Conn., to work for a construction 
company. 


Hibleti¢s. 


Close of the Baseball Season. 


The game with Rensselaer on Satur- 
day, June 7, brought the base ball sea- 
son to a close. ‘Ten victories out of a 
season of twenty-two games is certainly 
a satisfactory showing, especially when 
we consider the fact that we have been 
playing some of the fastest college teams 
in the country. But the success of the 
season cannot be measured by the num- 
ber of games won. The team has been 
playing a strong game. The majority 
of the games lost have been lost by a nar- 
row margin. ‘The support given the team 


and the crowds attracted to the games. 


speak well for the quality of the playing. 
It is certainly true that there have been 
poorly-played games which have received 
their full amount of attention from the 
“lickers,” but we must remember that 
no team could play through such a long 
schedule without having “off” days. Be- 
side this, the team is quite largely made 
up of new men who have never played 
on a college team before. The fact that 
the team is made up so largely of under- 
class men makes the prospect for the fu- 
ture particularly bright. The work oi 
the team has improved steadily from the 
start as the new men came into line and 
became more experienced No. col- 
lege in New England can boast of two 


better pitchers than the two who have 
done the twirling for Vermont this sea- 
son. The pitching of both men, while 
brilliant, has been characterized*by a re- 
markable steadiness, and both men have 
the absolute confidence of the team and 
its supporters. 

A glance at the batting averages re- 
veals the fact that the team has been ex- 
tremely weak in hitting. Had their bat- 
ting averages been on a par with’ their 
fielding, the showing in games lost would 
have been different. 

The season is now history and the rec- 
ord speaks for itself. At this time we 
naturally look forward to next year and 
when we do so we can see only the very 
brightest prospect. Only two of the 
present members, Crumb and Taylor, will 
eraduate this year. In the incoming class 
are several men who have splendid pre- 
paratory school records. ‘The team has 
elected Davis captain for next year. Un- 
der his leadership such a following cannot 
help making a better record than this year 
and as things look now we can only pre- 
dict for next year a season that will at 
least approach that made by the famous 
teams of the early nineties. We publish 
herewith the tabulated record of the team. 


RECORD OF THE TEAM. 


GAMES PLAYED. 


New York Trip— 
Vermont 4—Union 8 
Vermont 4—Syracuse 3 
Vermont 4—West Point 6 
Vermont 2—Seton Hall 5 
Vermont 3—Fordham 19 
Vermont 0—Manhattan 9 
Home Games — 
Vermont 4—Syracuse 3 
Vermont 12—Bates 2 
Vermont 5—Bates 7 
Vermont 7—Tufts 2 
Vermont 2—Tufts 12 
Vermont 14—Union 2 
Vermont 14—Union 13 
New England Trip— 
Vermont 4—Holy Cross 9 
Vermont 0—Tufts 6 
Vermont 2—Tufts 7 
Home Games— 
Vermont 1—Middlebury 2 
Vermont 4—Middlebury 3 
Vermont 0—Holy Cross 3 
Vermont 3—St. Lawrence 0 
Vermont 6—Middlebury 3 
Vermont 6—Rensselaer 1 
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FIELDING AVERAGES. 
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Strike outs, Davis 107, Clancy 72, Taylor 14. 

Bases on balls, off Davis 34, off Clancy 24, off 
Taylor 3. 

Wild pitches, Davis 8, Clancy 2, Taylor 2. 

Vermont won 10 games, lost 12 games. 

Vermont scored 100, opponents 120. 

Hits: off Davis 66, off Clancy 45, off Taylor 27. 
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Vermont 1. Middlebury 2. 


In the presence of a large and enthu- 
siastic crowd, Vermont lost to Middlebury 
bythe close: score votc2 to Inia It; was/a 


pitcher’s battle strictly, with the odds in 
favor of Davis, he getting 19 strike outs 
to Drake’s 16. The varsity played the 
better hitting and fielding game, but were 
unfortunate in having men on bases when 
the side was retired. 

Middlebury scored first when Hughes 
was hit, stole second and came in on Wil- 
son’s single. In the second Lane got a 
base on balls, reached second and third on 
infield errors and scored on a passed ball. 
Vermont scored her only run in the sec- 
ond, when ‘Taylor reached first and second 
on errors by Wilcox and scored on Fish- 
er’s wild throw. 

For Middlebury Drake pitched a good 
game and shared fielding honors with 
Harvey. For the varsity Gerrish and 
Fisher played fine ball, while Orton played 


his position like a veteran. The sum- 
mary: 
VERMONT. 
ab r bhtb po a e 

Crumb, if... ..eeeee 4.) 0 2 Ear a 
Brooks, cf...’ .) Wie 4: O90 0 oO 
Fisher, 2D... .):i eee 4/10) 7a ba eae 
LOT, | Gs eters. «vy Oe 4.0) Oy 0e20GrE~ 0 
DAVIS, Dow. s s+ 5 2 5 (0 *cleagie Dead. 0 
Taylor, 8)... «<\'. iene 3° 1) Oe evr htt 
Kinlock, rf. .... 5 2 2 0 spuFO- Danis 
Tobin, rf... ....,..) see 20, LO ROR BiG 
Abbott, 1b... .. see eee 4. Qeu2> oud Gans 
Gerrish, 88... 5.00 see 2° <0 OUAOF OF Zid 

PEOTAL Tia ssh ees eh ay eS 

*Clancy batted for Brooks in ninth. 

MIDDLEBURY. 
ab r bh tb po a e 

SPAKE. “D.. . . niente oe 4-0, OF 0 ae oot 
eugches' Ss 0.5. A232 eae 4 (1190) Oras ae 
MVHIdS, ald. vow ee eee 4 “OOO RIE steer: 
ALCOR 2D 2° 2 y)).)ceteeeee 5. 0 7. 0-4 ee ere 
myaisOn SD... os ae eee 3°'O "2.2 eae ee 
PUSDOT CI. li Slee eee 2 000) OG ries 
MATVCYs TT ob 35 el 4 0,1 Vea ae 
PuMmeld, cL... ches 4. Qo Vesta ete 
PATO. LES Sie eee 3. 1 OO Co Ge teu 

Aiba 8 Oe a Ape eeapaes 8. 338 2 4 42720 5 
Score by innings: ; 

1 2 3°>4 SF Getieeeee 

Vermont -- O 1’ 0. 404 Oar 
Middlebury ....1 10 09090 0 0 Q—2 


Two base hit, Abbott; stolen bases, Crumb 2, 
Taylor, Hughes, Lewis, Fisher (Vt.) 1, Fisher 
(Mid.) 2; bases on balls, off Davis 6, off Drake 
6; struck out, by Davis 19, by Drake 16; double 
play, Fisher, Orton, Abbott; passed balls, Or- 
ton, Fisher; wild pitches, Davis 2; hit by 
pitched ball, Orton, Hughes; umpire, Oatley; 
scorer, Tyler. 
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Vermont 4. Middlebury 3. 


Vermont turned the tables in her second 
game with Middlebury and won by the 
score of 4 to 3. It was a closely con- 
tested game from beginning to end. 
Clancy pitched gilt edged ball, striking 
out the opposing batters at will. Drake 
pitched again for Middlebury and played 
a good game. 

Things looked dark for Vermont in 
the first, with three on bases and none 
out, but Clancy was equal to the occasion 
and caused three batters to fan out in 
order. There was no danger of either 
side scoring again until the third when 
with two out, Gerrish was hit by a pitched 
ball, stole second and scored on a wild 
throw by Wilson. In the fourth Middle- 
bury tied and in the fifth forged ahead. 
Vermont, however, evened things up in 
her half of the sixth on Fisher’s base on 
balls, his advancement to second on Or- 
ton’s being hit by pitched ball, Fisher’s 
steal of third and Taylor’s well-timed 
bunt. 

Vermont won in the eighth when with 
two on bases, Fisher missed a third strike 
and on his wild throw to first let in two 
runs. In the ninth Middlebury made a 
ereat bid for a tie but a fast double by 
Gerrish and Taylor stopped all scoring 
after one run had crossed the plate. ‘Tay- 
lor fielded his position in grand style, do- 
ing the major share of the work for the 


infield. The summary: 

VERMONT. 
ab r bhtb po a e 
eremmbifss.% © (oe eee 44d vith O° 0 
A a ee oD eeO O 
Wisner Dibanc.. So eer ea ke Oo 1 
Ortony e.<4a)-.4 Meee es SOF O0 oA TOs! O U1 
TS el ee re Ar Pigede OATS: 0 
Jy A ee a Ste tein As it 2 
oh ie, te 9a arr ry Oe 0 
ABOU IND...2.). . Ae ae PHI) 2001: 0 
Gerrigh,) 6S8...... <P se 
fi) Le i 33°46 °°) 27°31 4 

MIDDLEBURY. 

ab r bhtb po a e 
ES eer Pied 0 =O 21, 2 
i one oe LO 
Dr... s.cc ss OD O 1°113 0 1 
Wilcox, 2b...... weet Te) BS" .0 
Wilson, 3b...... oe En WR Ct a | a 
ake s vwsese one a1 ou -s, Oo. 0. 0 
Ly Ss feoee .Ue-on Oe SZ" O-'0 


Diarra: Gla be cael! s opie hi ar Ge 01 010.0 
Leaner lft. <.« ed cere wer Oi Oo. 0 
TRU Bd got dala dem cee 32.8 4 42414 4 
Score by innings: 
pO TD BE Seals; Sled Vela wade ee 
V@FEROME was ce. ine a UO eae cae Bol 
Middlebury Poe 1 ii aes Cdl estado | is Cs 
Karned runs, Vermont 1; _ stolen bases, 


Crumb, Brooks, Clancy, Gerrish, Drake (2), 
Wilcox, Duffield, Harvey; first base on balls, off 
Clancy 6, off Drake 2; struck out, by Clancy 
19, by Drake 5; double plays, Gerrish to Tay- 
lor; passed balls, Orton, Fisher; hit by pitched 
bau, Orton, Gerrish, Harvey; time 2 hours; um- 
pire, Lieut. Mumma, West Point ’00, Sedgwick 
04; scorer, Tyler. 


Vermont 0. Holy Cross 3. 


With the mercury near the top of the 
column, Vermont went down before Holy 
Cross in the fastest game that has been 
played on Athletic Park this year. Er- 
rors were few, each team doing its best 
to support their ‘“‘twirlers,’ Davis and 
Coakley. 

Vermont is first in the field but does 
not stay long as Davis strikes out two 
batters. The varsity sends but three men 
to bat, a fast double play by Coakley, Mc- 
Geehan and Connor shutting off all hopes 
of scoring. The second and third are 
repetitions of the first for both sides. In 
the fourth Holy Cross scores the first 
run on a base on balls to Baldwin, a sac- 
rifice by Dyer and a scratch single by 
Noonan. No more scoring is done until 
the seventh, when on Noonan’s two bag- 
ger, his steal of third and Orton’s muff 
of McKeon’s third strike, he scores the 
second run of the game. In this inning 
Vermont makes a desperate bid to score, 
Crumb getting first on an error by Mc- 
Keon, his successive steals of second and 
third and his try for home which he lost 
by the smallest fraction of a foot. Holy 
Cross scored again in the 8th on an error 
by Gerrish, a steal, a passed ball and a 
bunt by Quigley. In the last half of the 
ninth Orton and Davis reach the bases 
but are left. The pitching of both Davis 
and Coakley was gilt edge, Davis getting 
sixteen and Coakley fourteen strike outs. 
The base running of Crumb, the fielding 
of Taylor and McCuen were the features 
of the game. 
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The score follows: 
HOLY CROSS. 


ab r bh tbh po a e 

SKEIISy oe hs sas els rer 4:°1,.0,).0'. 07 Aha 
Quigley, 3b...... ne'dby Lele Oe Lae) 
TAA WHITES ELL <i0 ts S15 Wess te) 8 1.0 “040.08 
DI VEP 8S Sh > sie sie we hie oe OL) ec ae 
RNOMUTT IKS, cw vin Sei be ek ek? oat) a 
McCuen, cf...... ih OO Oe See 
AGH COM WD pe s.t iivsm oe ho es 4 9040'S 0D 
WONNOTS MD es. sk he ab eS 3° V0.0 90 BOA 
Coakley, pee. ees 30: 20 30. O° 1daa 
PEMYERLIS US se "wie lta eee fre he wht 32.93) 2 4°27, 220 

VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

STUN, wali cunt ellie. ne ONG pttes Kas Gia Bek 
Brooks, cf... .c5 ere pe Nes tits ie | toes Pe 
Hisher oD. eee veces sme et 4 0 somg0. 0: Lik 
COTLOT) Cran cee oe wees 4° CRO TO aeo 
Davis; Ws eee es ek , 4 MOR Oo): 18 a0 
Taylor, riis iis cases 6h A eee ce) ae 
LODIT MaDe Siete bis lee Oe ore 3 Gane Les | Soe 
Abbott, 1b...... 2 Goyra us oO) Oe 
Gerrish, SS...... 3 Moa a 2.0 OL 


ee 


(a) 
tet 
oO 
io) 
co 
bo 
=] 
bo 
Co 
aN 


Totals >.< ; 
Lume ies ltl DO vid ae, ve 
Score by innings: 

Vermont .. Ore 0 6 050270100» Co 
Holy Cross’....0 0 0° 1 0 0:1°1 :°50—8 


Two base hits, Baldwin, Noonan; _ stolen 
bases, Crumb (2), Quigley; first base on balls, 
off Davis 2, off Coakley 1; struck out, by Davis 
16, by Coakley 14; double plays, Coakley to 
McKeon to Connors; passed balls, Orton (2); 
wild pitch, Davis; time 2 hours; umpire, Lieut. 
Mumma; scorer, Tyler. i 


Vermont 3. St. Lawrence o. 

Vermont won her only game from St. 
Lawrence University by the same score 
she lost to Holy Cross. A fine drizzle 
kept down the attendance, but those who 
braved the weather saw a good exhibition 
of ball playing. Clancy pitched great 
ball, striking out fourteen men and allow- 
ing but four hits, three of which went to 
Dewey. Vermont, however, found 
Dewey for ten hits, but these did not fig- 
ure in the scoring, as not one of the three 
runs was earned, two being scored on 
Sheldon’s wild throws and the last on a 
passed ball. Fisher led the batting and 
played a brilliant fielding game. Taylor, 
for Vermont, and Butler, for the visitors, 
distinguished themselves by beautiful run- 
ning catches in the outfield. The sum- 
mary : 


VERMONT. 


Grumb; vif. .:. Soi eee 
Brooks, jCfi;. ot ne soa eee 
PAsUGr, OU». > es 

Orton, C...'.:. Bigs 
Clancy, D.:. ..+twa ae ee 


NOoOCCHACMNCOCD 


e 
CorROoOrFRCROFS 
ec 


BE Dbott, “LD. .0 leis tienen 
Gerrish; 88S .«..i.< see 


HORE HENDHNS 
HRORKRHEHwOHNS 
pe 
cococoocooo 


esa 


PPOCHIS Ui se ob Sa ORLA eit as 0 
ST. LAWRENCE. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
Dewey, D...... «Ae 7 be eas Seat 2) <A) 
Moyer, 1b... ... ssn eee A: UA un eee: 
moerd, liss vue woes eet ee POS Osu aaa 0 
Butler, .cfhs ga. see - 42 pe ere a a2 0 
Wagener, :2D.....s0 5. see FPN Wt Bey Gi 
Alegander; "Ss. 3... see OU ating | ras, Ute dn ates Seaga 
Sheldon, ‘3b2.% . sn ae 2° RAO Oe AT i2 
Hayden, :Civvre. sore eee 2.0000" Ong 0.140 
Stevens, rf.... Ret: Fone | a Sa en 
Totals’ iGise wi b’s sl BURG a ee ae 
Score by innings: 
1.2 3 2.4: LB i ee 
Vermont .. ....0° 0) 0G ee es 
St. Lawrence ..0°0°0 0 0) 07040 =0—0 


Two base hits, Fisher, Dewey; stolen bases, 
Crumb, Brooks, Orton, Clancy, Taylor, Tobin, 
Abbott; first base on balis, off Clancy 1, off 
Dewey 4; struck out by Clancy 14; by Dewey 
1; passed balls, Orton, Hayden; hit by pitched 
ball, Tobin (2), Hayden; time 1.40; umpire, 
Lieut. Mumma; scorer, Tyler. 


Vermont 6. Middlebury 3. 


On June 6 Vermont won her last base 
ball game with Middlebury, by a score 
of 6 to 3. The game was scheduled for 
3 o'clock, but because Middlebury refused 
to keep her agreement concerning umpires 
the large crowd of Vermont rooters were 
kept waiting until nearly four o'clock 
before the first man went to bat. 

For the first four innings both teams 
went out in one, two, three order; but 
in the first half of the fifth, with two 
out, Vermont filled the bases and scored 
three runs. In the sixth Middlebury 
scored once, on a hit and an infield error. 
In each of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
innings, Vermont scored one run, doing 
so on a bunch of long drives and a com- 
edy of errors by Middlebury’s infield. 
Middlebury scored her last two runs in 
the last of the eighth. | 
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Davis won his own game, getting a 
single, a double and two triples out of 
five times at bat, besides striking out 13 
men. Tobin and Gerrish played good 
ball for Vermont while Drake did the best 
for Middlebury. ‘The score: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
ROTUM DS eet weet ec ccs Sly aero OO. 0 
Brooks} ef: 7. Fes meee OF lb Let. 2- 0 0 
PASuOls Geers re tos sees ber Gene oe 1 1. 21 
Orton}. Gsaes< Ree aur OeGrls: 2 0 
Tovinjeanrsas.«s amo. 4, Pte Ts 2 4 «(O 
ogy th: <a Darwen bak O° 0 
SIAVIM TONE Oa Tite oe ede oe Pee Soh 2 2 
ADDO. BN. wae. Peewee pot 1 7 0 1 
Gerrigh. 98.;5,..i.0.. ee to ttt 0.0 0 
DURANCE «RT ak ta ws «o's. 40. 61419 27 9 4 
MIDDLEBURY. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
He a Oa a meus On 3. 0 
RIGNUOL TS Ree Ee ns esse preaerd ) OF" OF 0... 0 
Hughes, ss...... ware OVI 1 LT) 2. (0 
WV SIGRID were. Sa eee ae O80 10% 0. 1 
Wieenoweetuve. go, 4 P1294 3 «21 
LDC att) CR NREIS ioe'g ale: 0 Peeeeranen. .S (tL 
Fisher, citi)... 2 Ea OR Ry 
TIRIWCY Pere eh eas. pee Oe. 0. 0 
bh E Es CLD & gts, 3 moro OY. 0. Or. 0 
OUIs ) cveees Seecina oat al 3 
Score by innings 
feeeceae 4b) .6..,7) 8 9 
Vermont 0, 1.0.1. 1. 1—6 
Middlebury 0000010 2 0—8 


Struck out by Davis 13, by Drake 7; two base 
hits,Davis,Wilcox; three base hits, Davis 2; hit 
by Pitched ball, Fisher, Harvey; base on balls, 
off Davis 4, off Drake 1; wild pitch, Drake; 
passed balls, Orton 3; earned runs, Vermont 4, 
Middlebury 2; umpire R. W. McCuen.. 


Vermont 6. MRensselaer I. 


Vermont won her last game with 
ease from Rensselaer, by the _ score 
of 6to1. Her opponents could not touch 
Clancy’s delivery, while the varsity hit 
Steele almost at will. As a starter they 
scored four runs in the first on a bunch 
of hits and a couple of errors. Again in 
the fourth and fifth by consecutive hitting, 
aided by Steele’s two gifts of bases on 
balls, Vermont got two more. In the 
sixth, on a hit by Murphy and an error 
by Tobin, Rensselaer scored her single 
tally. For the remainder of the game 
both sides went out in one, two, three 
order. For Vermont Clancy pitched his 
usual gilt edge game, striking out 16 men 


and allowing but two fair hits. Abbott 
and Crumb played a great game in the 


field. For Rensselaer Bentley was the 
particular star. The summary: 
VERMONT. 
ab r bh po a e 

Crug aie cele MEE Aas 4 «te oD, , vm: 
Bree Glee «a4 dante ciated < S Ta, ay, 0), 0 
Figtoemoustes Sea ae apict eas Oa Dee Oi O 
OTUs o4e Seah ee 'vs Oy tenet he key 1 
‘Tobin, 2b aay ad ded sls 4 6 Vwi Spoon th 
TayiGee iiesecde cl liddeds. « 2° RESO 0 
Clalicy Days PaAee vad eral. oF) Cri OeLs? 0 
ADBGIpE ae ae ver fetes a PAS Ne: 0 OT A a 
GePrigite, Slade. ss elaboee erate oe wae OO 

"TMSUEENRES, dhe SAN mares | cose dei Gel Gi heaciaak o 

RENSSELAER. 
ab r bh po a e 

GYGGREMMEEEGIE.c scp lege «cae 4.00.0. 2 >h 0 
MUTE Ee Pee ee bee SL OTR LE ag O 
Bascom, SS...... Fash beak eed Che ORES Obes G 
Wirth, tea eee - Pe BOE o4, O.O0r® Seber oO 
Browiepeaaelan «eect! A. alee o. Oe Bethy .k 
BeCNELVIU RU ME aes wcities 40S: Be) Be 2 
SUE ths sae eta et. Sor wo kero Cree O 
M&EVITHEGe Da sarees « nied (LS le GP UST Ot 2h gees G 
SS CGB DSM ER ee ek fch oc Vet oieskoleidis « Ik Gee, 1. Oi Gan O 

LOLGIee ter ke Peet on. be RYN ITA 63 
Score by innings: 

CSUR Duke: elo aS eae Cee ae 

Vermont: . wis 24 60 Ossie ds 040 0 0—E6 
Rensselaer OT Om 0. TO" Dale O® 0 -O—] 


Stolen bases, Gerrish, Brooks, Clancy 2; two 
base hit, Orton; passed ball, Orton; struck out 
by Clancy 16, by Steele 5; base on balls, off 
Clancy 1, off Steele 8; time 2.15; umpire, Lieut. 
Mumma; scorer, Tyler. 


Filumni | Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


37. Word comes from the family of 
George H. Peck that he is in very feeble 
health with but slight hope of any im- 
provement. 


‘49. The Memorial Sermon before 
the G. A. R. Post at Cambridge, Vt., 
May 25th, was preached by the Rev. Ed- 
win Wheelock, who rounds out his four 
score years next November. 


98. Mr. Clifton D. Howe, M. S. ’o1, 
who holds a fellowship in botany at the 
University of Chicago, will spend the 
summer in Vermont in the employ of the 
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U. S. Bureau of Forestry. He will re- 
turn to Chicago in the autumn to con- 
tinue his botanical investigations. 


’oo. H. B. Oatley has been spending 
a few days in town visiting friends. Since 
graduation, Mr. Oatley has been in the 
employ of the Schenectady Locomotive 
works. 


FEix-’oo. Dr. Henry B. McIntyre of 
Randolph, has come to this city to assist 
Dr. Guy E. Loudon in the practice of 
osteopathy this summer. ‘This is Dr. 
MclIntyre’s second summer in Burlington. 

7o1. Stanley Renaud is home on a two 
weeks’ vacation. Mr. Renaud is em- 
ployed by the Franklin Kalbfleish Chemi- 
cal Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E.x-’o2. -E. D. Clapp is at work for 
the New Jersey State Board of Assessors, 
measuring the property and real estate 
owned by the Pennsylvania, Reading & 
New Jersey railroads. 


Exchanges. 


The Commencement number of the 
Stanford Sequoia is remarkably rich in 
good poems. We clip one: 

THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


The voice of Nature sets the world in tune, 

For when the day has sun into the hills 

And all the discord that has marked her, stills 

Into the quiet peace of evening, soon, 

While waning light yet strives against the 
moon, 

The whole tired earth with fresh’ning vigor 
fills, 

And music all harmonious softly thrills 

In village street and far off wild lagoon. 

The voice of Nature is the world’s own balm, 

A sweetness cool that soothes the pain of day, 

As if some voice had pitched it sweetest notes 

With sounds that came from Heaven’s joyous 

throats, 
And, bounteous, gave them all to earth away 
To stil: her passion and to make her callm. 


The Seminary Opinator of Wyoming 
Seminary, chooses its editor by a com- 
petitive examination in editorial writing. 

I STOOD WHERE ROLLING TIDES. 


I stood where rolling tides swing out to sea, 
And watched the ships sail by. 
Some moved so slowly, so majestically 


Toward the western sky, — 
All conscious of fair passage to that shore 
Where ships Set out no more. 


And some crept by, so battered and so tossed 
By all the fickle fancies of the wind. 

All outward beauty of adornment lost, 
By speedy vessels left so far behind, 

It seemed they could not ever last to reach 


And still they passed in solemn, slow array,,. 
One after one. Light trembled dreamily 
Across the water. Out beyond the bay 
The hollows of the tossing sunny sea. 
So to the glory of the setting sun 
They pass and fade away, one after one. 
—Morningside. 


a 


Of youth I sing. Its laurel and red rose 
Fade with itself—the dream and passion fly; 

But what was best in youth forever grows 
Dearer to noble hearts and will not die. 


Happy the man when youth is glad and strong 
Who heeds the Muses’ voice, he shall not fail 
To have the heart of youth his whole life long, 
Exultant most when dull souls cringe and 

quail. 
—Roxbury Latin “Tripod.” 


s 


THE SUNSET LAND. 


Over the tip of the mountain, 
Just west of the temple of Non, 

Fair as the gold of Kihoten, 
Lies the land of the mystical sun. 

Its waters are white neath the moonlight, 
Its harbors are brilliant as day; 

And the lighthouse that gleams in the twilight 
Guides the wearyful pilgrim that way. 


Fertile islands abound in that region, 
With stretches of wide, open plain, 

And its fruits and its flowers are legion, 
And its gates are the open main. 

Thither all may hie them and gather 

Of its joys and its pleasures, full share, 

For the happy alone may dwell there. 


Can it be that you’ve ne’er seen that land 
Of the mystical sun at night, 
When the pale gold clouds are hanging 
Just over the mountain-top bright? 
That you never have felt a hunger 
To wander there and remain, 
Where the life is ever joyous 
And the gates are shut to all pain? 
—The Mount Holyoke. 


Of the United States Senators, 55 are 
college graduates, and of the representa- 
tives, 204 are college graduates. One 
hundred and thirteen colleges are repre- 
sented in our present Congress. 
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Coliege World. 


The freshmen at Amherst were treated 
to “fake” flunk notices at the end of a 
term. 


Indiana University is the latest to es- 
tablish a department of commerce. 


Evidently one of Brown’s virtues is 
the discouragement of freshness, as the 
following letter, signed by a freshman 
and printed in the Brown Daily Herald, 
indicates “I wish to request you to publish 
this public apology to the student body 
of Brown University, for my offence, 
which I knowingly committed and boast- 
ed of on Friday evening, May 23, by 


‘wearing a straw hat down town before 


Memorial day.” 


A young woman won the contest of the 
central oratorical league, at Columbus, 
Ohio, May 16. She represented Ohio 
Wesleyan. The Denison representative 
in the Ohio State oratorical contest was 
a young woman, as was also Wisconsin’s 
northern oratorical league contest repre- 
sentative. 


The students at Williams are agitating 
a scheme of self-government. A com- 
mittee composed of upper classmen with 
the faculty will arrange this new plan.” 


The last number of the Washington 
University Bachelor was written and ed- 
ited by the women of that institution. It 
contains a great deal of rather inter- 
esting satire on the men. 


The University of Chicago is to have 
an Annex in Paris. This looks surpris- 
ingly like beating the Frenchman at his 
own game. The “Sorbonne” was the 
first university in Europe for centuries 
before Chicago was anything but a howl- 
ing wilderness. 


The second annual convention of the 
New York Intercollegiate Prohibition 
League was held in Ithica, May 8th. Del- 
egates from Cornell, Syracuse, Colgate 


and Alfred universities were present. 
Rochester is not a member of the league. 

The faculty of the University of Min- 
nesota has voted to abolish the entire 
marking and honor system. Work in the 
future shall be graded as pass, condition 
or failure. The honor roll is done away 
with also, and election to Phi Beta Kappa, 
the honorary society, will have to be 
made on the basis of culture and general 
scholarship than upon high marks.—E-x. 


Sixty-one students have been dismissed 
from the Southwestern Baptist Univer- 
sity, Jackson, Tenn., for interfering with 
the management of the university. The 
trouble originated when Prof. Bray and 
Steed King, a foreman, had a quarrel. 
King was asked to apologize or Prof. 
Bray would tender his resignation. ‘The 
matter was delayed and Prof. Bray did 
not appear to teach his classes. Sixty- 
one students took the matter up, signed 
a petition for the removal of King, and 
were dismissed. 


Instead of the cane ruch as the annual 
contest between the two lower classes, 
Rutgers has adopted the rope rush. <A 
number of strands of rope are distributed 
among the contestants and, at a given 
signal, attempts are made to tie each 
other. The class tying the greatest num- 
ber wins. . 


In the University of Pennsylvania 
there are fifty-three active students’ 
ciubs, thirty-three fraternities, and nu- 
merous general university athletic and 
sporting associations.—E.. 


Calculations made by the registrar 
show that the New York University has 
granted siice 1831 a total of 17,488 de- 
grees. In the number of her alumni the 
university ranks fifth among American 
coileges, being preceded by MHarvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania and Columbia, in the 
order named.---Ex. 


The Japanese students at Yale have or- 
ganized a debating society. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. y 


¢ 


THE KEY. 


The gray and silent watcher of the sky, 
His vagrant soul far-wandering in space, 
With sight unerring marks the headlong race 
Of burning suns that flame and fade on high; 
Faint shadows sees of mighty hands that ply 
With unremitting labor, dimly trace 
The thread of Fate and to the eager face, 
Upturned in question, give a vague reply. 
To earth-stained plowman coming from the 
field, 
While golden sunset-glory fades to gray, 
The Gate of Heaven is in truth revealed 
When loving faces greet him on the way; 
To him, untaught, the Book of Life unsealed, 
Reads simple Love and Labor day by day. 
—Williams Lit. 


The University of Chicago now offers 
a course in Russian. ‘The instructor is a 
native of St. Petersburg and a member of 
the Senior class of the University.—Ez. 


The faculty of the University of Min- 
nesota have issued the following notice: 
‘Students who attempt to remove a con- 
dition at the first examination, and fail, 
shall not be allowed to try the following 
examination, but shall be held to take the 


work over in class as required in the case 
of failures. 


The Delta Chi legal fraternity at Cor- 
nell has purchased the Alpha Delta Phi 
lodge on East Buffalo street in Ithaca. 
This house was built by the Alpha Delts 
more than twenty years ago. It is said 
to have been the first fraternity house built 
and owned by a college fraternity in the 
United States, and is a handsome and sub- 
stantial structure. It will be vacated by 
its present owners at the end of the pre- 
sent college year. The Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity is beginning the construction 
of a handsome new lodge near the Chi 
Psi fraternity house, formerly known as 
the Fiske-McGraw mansion. 


Rev. Dr. Aaron E. Gobble, who for 
more than twenty years has been presi- 
dent of Central Pennsylvania College, at 
New Berlin, Pa., will conclude his service 
at the June commencement, as that insti- 
tution has been absorbed by the Eastern 
Pennsylvania College of the Evangelical 
Association. 
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Editorials. 

Another college year has come to a 
close, another class has lived out its col- 
lege generation, and a new and tender ivy 
is growing by the Library wall. Without 
prolonged discussion of the value of a col- 
lege diploma, or the duties of the gradu- 
ate in general, we say a simple farewell 
to the class of 1902. We regret to see 
you go because our relations have been 

_ pleasant here in college, yet we congratu- 
late you upon the completion of your 
course and the prospect before you, as 


you go out to “take up the work of life’—_ 


no, let us say rather, to continue the work 


of life in a different occupation. We be- 
lieve that you began your life’s work at 
least four years ago.. The idea that a 
man begins only as he goes out into the 
world is too misleading. Is it not true 
that he as truly enters into life during his 
college days as in any other period of life? 
Is not his influence then as important in 
its effect as at any other time? Possibly 
the reason why some college men fail in 
life is because they are deceived by the 
idea that life’s endeavors, life’s responsi- 
bilities, begin after the college days are 
past. | 

When we say that your career in col- 
lege has been a brilliant one, it is not be- 
cause we simply desire to say something. 
The four years of your course have seen 
a decided advance in the line of student 
enterprise, and a change has taken place 
in the tone of college spirit. It will by 
no means be easy to fill the vacancy 
caused by your departure. ‘The fact that 
you have been noted for your political 
strivings, after all only speak well for 
your enterprise and prospects for the com- 
ing years. Words of advice are not in 
order here. Be assured that we have 
unbounded faith in your ability to grapple 
with the perplexing problems of your new 
field of endeavor. 

Of your future relations to the Univer- 
sity, it is hardly necessary to speak. You 
have been welcomed to the body of the 
Alumni, and as such your duties are evi- 
dent enough. Your Alma Mater has be- 
stowed upon you her best gift. To her 
you owe a debt that can be paid only in 
the coin of loyalty. As you look back 
upon college days your satisfaction will 
be measured by the intensity of your re- 
gard for the Old College on the Hill. 
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President’s Hddress. 


Friends:—Agreeably to a long established 
custom the Seniors have assembled in the shade 
of these pines upon this the first afternoon of 
Commencement week, to listen to farewell ad- 
dresses by members of the graduating class. 
It is a great pleasure for me to extend in the 
name of the class a most cordial welcome to 
all the friends and relatives present for the 
first time at one of our meetings. Never be- 
fore has. anyone whose name is not upon our 
roll been accorded the inestimable privilege 
of attending the assemblage of this august 
body. But to-day the doors so _ carefully 
guarded hitherto are thrown open to you. I 
cannot tell you how great is our pleasure to 
have you with us when we review the four 
happiest years of our life, when we speak of 
the. countless trifles. that mean so .much 
to us, and for that reason mean much to you 
who have fondly watched from’ afar our prog- 
ress through Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, 
and finally Senior years at our University. 
Perhaps you have at times doubted our pro- 
gression,.and indeed it would require a good 
draftsman to plot its path; but whatever may 
have been its intermediate points, it finally 
has reached its goal, graduation. 

Sometimes the way has been rough, some- 
times smooth; our journey: has not been all 
sunshine, but the showers have served merely 
to accentuate the bright days. Reproduced 
upon canvas the effect of. shadows and. high- 
lights would delight the eye of the most crit- 
ical artist. palo Maks: 

And now at the end of.this journey, .we have 
arrived upon an eminence from which we have 
a broader and more comprehensive view -of life 
than ever before. We now see life in far bet- 
ter perspective. We have learned to distin- 
guish the truth from the apparent reality. We 
see everything in a new light, and were we to 
make no further use of our college career, we 
would. be amply repaid for our -efforts by -the 
most fleeting glance at the universe aS we now 
see it. . 

We have derived many benefits from our col: 
lege course. We have touched upon the sci- 
ences, the languages, and philosophy. We 
have entered into athletics, and enjoyed the 
social side of college life; all of these are nec- 
essary for the proper rounding out of a man’s 
talents. Many of us may raise the question, 
“What is the greatest benefit of my college 
course?” And there would be as many an- 
swers as there are questioners. Some would 
say what we have acquired in the class-room, 
others athletics, friendships, contact with 
varied personalities, etc. But it.seems to me 
that the most important of all is: we have 
learned to think. We have learned not only 
to use the tools placed in our hands, but also 
to convert opposing obstacles .into useful in- 
struments. We have learned not only to de- 
duce conclusions from observed facts, but to 
deduce correct: conclusions. We are now pre- 
pared to enjoy life far more intensely than the 
man with wealth at his command but whose 
education has been neglected. Ours by no 


means ceases here. It has merely begun, but 
it has attained the point from which it will ad- 
vance continuously, ever broadening and deep- 
ening. 

We have seen one of our old college cus- 
toms abolished this year. I refer to class 
scraps. It was an unwise, unnecessary, and 
dangerous custom. We are to be congratulated 
that it is gone. It requires no little firmness, 
no little courage of convictions to overthrow 
a custom observed for years. We now have 
inaugurated athletic contests to decide class 
Supremacy. Scrapping resulted only in antag- 
onizing the participants. But our new method 
will develop the true loyal class spirit. The 
class spirit that fosters college spirit; the 
spirit that will send forth winning class teams 
and Varsity teams. 

Another innovation is the inter-collegiate de- 
bate. The club has been very successful and 
should return next year determined to enter 
into more energetic competitions than ever. 
I hope the day is not far distant when the 
Debating Team will be recognized by being 
entitled to wear the “V” caps. Recognition of 
this right by the college body will be of in- 
estimable aid in promoting this worthy cause. 

Members of the Faculty:—It is supposed to 
be my duty to address to you a few honeyed 
phrases, expressing our admiration for you, 
our feelings of humility and lowliness when 
in your presence, and at the same time to cast 
abroad hints that the reverse is nearer the 
truth. But who can glance back over the 
pages of time to the entrance of the class of 
1903, and see the then verdant conglomeration 
of material, now dyed a sombre black and 


- moulded by your skillful hands into the present 


Junior class, and then see you giving evidence 
of your versatility and putting Sherlock Holmes 
to shame by the masterly way in which you 
brought the Hallowe’en culprits to justice,who, 
I say, can think upon these things and deny 
you their fervent admiration? But we have 
put your powers to no such test. Our relations 
have always been most cordial. How we have 
cut ball games, tennis matches, and the theatre, 
in order to attend classes regularly and well 
prepared and thus win the coveted invitation 
to your five-o’clock teas. So enthusiastic 
were we over these. that we never be- 
srudged the fifty cents tax levied upon 
us for incidentals, the receipt for which 
usually assumed the form of a physi- 
cian’s certificate. But unexpectedly enough, 
you always showered your attentions more lav- 
ishly upon those who were delinquent in this 
matter, a lash of courtesy difficult to explain. 
To be sure, at times we have entertained dif- 
ferent opinions upon various subjects; it is to 
be expected of all great bodies. But we real- 
ize now that you were always working for 
our interests; we realize that you have toiled 
incessantly for our advancement, and though 
your methods sometimes were different from 
those we should have advocated, we now bow 
to your decisions and frankly confess our mis- 
takes. We appreciate your self-denial, your 
altruism in consecrating your lives to the up- 
lifting of others. We owe you a debt we can 
never repay, but your reward is in the con- 
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sciousness of being true to a high sense of 
duty to your country and to humanity. 
And though we are now no more under your 
instruction at the University, your personali- 
ties have exerted an influence upon us that 
shall continue for all time. It is with feel- 
ings of most poignant regret that we now bid 
you farewell. 

Undergraduates:—It is meet that I should 
say a few words to you ere we part. You will 
return next year without the cool heads and 
steady hands of 1902 to guide you. You must 
look to yourselves for counsel and advice. But 
if you appreciate the responsibility resting 
upon you, if you are mindful of the lessons 
we have taught you, and-carefully follow our 
example, you will encounter no insurmountable 
obstacles. In athletics, by giving your hearty 
support, you can do as much to send forth a 
winning team as can the players themselves. 
Now that we have a gymnasium, and the ma- 
terial available for athletic teams, only 
the ardent co-operation of the student body is 
needed to continue the march of success which 
we have so well begun this year. Remember 
that the fair name of Vermont is now in your 
keeping; keep it pure and spotless; let no 
act of yours ever cast the slightest shadow 
upon it. It is unwise for me to assign more 
time to you since Mr. Wheeler will soon regale 
you by exalting your greatness, your virtues, 
your brilliant past,which will be far more inter- 
esting to you than any attempt of mine. 

And now, classmates, a word to you and I 
am done. Would that I could express the emo- 
tions that surge over me as we are assembled 
for our last class-meeting. For four years 
we have studied the same subjects, attended 
the same plays, read the same books, enter- 
tained the same hopes—the same fears; we 
have rejoiced together, we have mourned to- 
gether. We have lived in the same environ- 
ment. We have been actors in the same drama 
of college life, and now as the curtain falls 
at the end of the last act we must make our 
bow smiling; but despite the gaiety upon the 
surface there is deep in our hearts an under- 
current of sadness. During the next few days 
we shall gaze upon these familiar scenes for 
the last time. Lafayette, the fountain, the 
Dorm, the Library, the Mill, now pass out of 
our daily life. No more will the Chapel bell 
summon us to our daily duties. No more 
shall we meet each morning the friends that 
have become so dear to us. May the bonds of 
friendship so firmly forged as we struggled 
side by side for the goal we now have reached, 
never weaken, but grow stronger and stronger 
each day. May the memories of past associa- 
tions make them still dearer. But we should 
not mourn too much. We have fought a good 
fight. We are now prepared to embark upon 
the broader sea of life, and we should rejoice 
to see its breakers rolling before us. We 
should rejoice that others will now reap bene- 
fits from our labors. We should rejoice that 
we can now be of service to some struggling 
mariner who has not had the same preparation 
for the storms of life as we. And now as we 
leave this University let us resolve that our 
lives shall reflect naught but credit upon our 
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Alma Mater. Let us remember that we are 
now her representatives and that the best way 
we can pay the debt we owe her is by being 
true to the training she has given us. 

JAMES E, DONAHUE, 


History of the Zlass of 1902. 


We are giving our farewell performances. 
Four years have we been connected with the 
theatre of the U. V. M. For the first three 
years we shifted scenes and worked the 
thunder machine behind the curtain, all the 
time watching the actors and storing away 
useful knowledge to be used when we became 
the actors. Nine months ago we became the 
stars of the company, and through the year 
have we led the cheering on the gridiron and 
diamond, and the dialogues at senior oratory, 
and it is with the deepest regret that we an- 
nounce that our last performance is billed, 
and that upon its conclusion we shall disband 
to appear before you never again in a body. 

Sad indeed is the lot of the man who en- 

deavors to emblazon the incomparable deeds 
of the class of ’02. It was indeed a motley 
crowd that assembled in the Chapel that Wed- 
nesday morning four years ago. A Hugo 
would have failed in an attempt to character- 
ize the majority of us, who scarcely knew why 
we were here or how to improve ourselves. 
Soon, however, we began our almost daily 
inroads upon the Secretary’s office, and faith- 
fully have we toiled along the difficult way, 
being compelled often to stand in line while 
Hudson told the story of a sick aunt which 
necessitated his absence from college, or while 
“Bags” Stearns endeavored to persuade the 
Faculty that he was not and would not be a 
candidate for Phi Beta Kappa. 
_ Nineteen hundred and two first showed her 
true sportsmanship-like valor by marching to 
the campus in the rain to meet inevitable de- 
feat at the hands of 1901. Did ’02 flinch? Not 
for a second. As bravely as if entering the 
cannon’s mouth did she enter the arena. 

During the latter part of this year a dis- 
covery was made by the Faculty which was of 
great importance. Some professor ascertained 
by geometric demonstration that on account 
of time spent in the performance of athletic 
and social duties several of our heroes were 
unable to devote the required time to their 
studies. When this fact was brought before 
the Faculty they were so astounded at the de- 
gree of reasoning exhibited that to prevent 
the possibility of a second such display they 
eliminated several from our class. 

When we returned in our sophomore year, 
a few who succeeded in passing June exams 
were advanced under the choir loft, though 
many were left behind. Under the leadership 
of men like Luce, Martin and “Joe” Brodie we 
immediately set at work to train ’03’s ranks. 
It was a sorry job but we stuck it out, al- 
though we were handicapped by the loss of a 
few such men as “Sam” Campbell, “Tip” 
Tyler, “Rone” Hayward and “General” Gage. 
However, even before we had ceased mourning 
for these departed comrades, our sorrows were 
increased ten fold by the arrival of a Brown 
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°02 man in the person of Julius Arthur Tellier, 
who, thinking the editorship of the Ariel a 
snap, came to show his affinity for snaps, but 
when it came to a reality the task came well 
nigh proving too much for him. 

Soon complaint was made by the Librarian, 
Miss Clark, that the hob nails in Huntley’s 
shoes were marring the varnish on the stairs 
leading up to the Secretary’s office, so the ab- 


sence committee moved to more commodious. 


quarters in the Mill where varnish is unknown. 

The early fall of this year witnessed a great 
preparation at Vermont. Even before college 
opened it had been decided that the University 
Battalion should participate in the Dewey day 
celebration at Montpelier, so, upon the appoint- 
ed day, amid the clanking of brass buttons and 
the respiendent conglomeration of chevrons 
and shoulder: straps, mixed with the efferves- 
cent hair oil of Goss, we assembled at day 
break. Promises of promotion and soda water, 
together with a few well directed swear words 
having rendered the companies sufficiently cer- 
tain of their legs to march a quick step in 
the space of a ripe water melon patch, the 
captains placed themselves at the head of the 
battalion, and flanked by an adjutant and nu- 
merous canteens, the combined pageant entered 
Montpelier. The only command executed with 
any semblance of quickness or accuracy was 
that of —‘‘Drop arms; to dinner—march!”’ 

The fall of 1900 found most of us Juniors. 
Our hearts were made glad by a wind-fall 
from Union in the shape of “Bobby.” But 
it was not allowed him to remain long, for it 
soon became a question who should run the 
college—the Faculty or Bobby. Here it was 
that Bobby asserted his true manhood and gave 
full right of way to the number and age of 
the members of the Faculty. z 

Facts show that during the winter Auld 
had been borrowing chewing gum from Walker. 
“Shake,” not caring so much for the money 
he was out as for the evil habit “Puss” was 
forming, thought to cure him. So upon April 
ist “Shake” carefully placed small bits of cot- 
ton cloth between two layers of gum and 
awaited the coming of Auld. Soon the familiar 
Harvard gait of “Puss’ was visible in the dis- 
tance, (this gait is familiar as a Harvard 
production only to Auld). Upon sighting 
Walker “Puss” greets him with the usual— 
“Hi, Shake! give me some gum.” “Shake,” of 
course, was willing, so gave “Puss” the pre- 
pared morsel. “Puss,’ however, was game, and 
never let on but what the gum was the pure 
article. But the mastication of that mixture 
laid the foundation of Auld’s after course as a 
professional rag chewer. 

In the fall of 1901, we returned minus “Wad,” 
“Pot,” and others. Harly in the fall the 
Faculty in consultation with Merrihew and 
Taylor dubbed us seniors. Exactly what argu- 
ments were used remained a mystery till 
lately it leaked out that after pleading the 
brillianecy of Beckley and Lamb, the reliabil- 
ity of Straight, and the fairness of our 
“Co-eds,” to no avail, and when apparently all 
hope was lost, Taylor whispered to Merrihew 
—‘Tell them we are the only class with the 
requisite three year’s preparation.” This Mer- 


rihew did, and the effect was instantaneous. 

The winter months of this year witnessed a 
great business consolidation, in which the bus- 
iness interests of students from Washington 
and New York were combined with the intel- 
ligence of a Governor of one of our Southern 
States. I refer to the celebrated Cough Drop 
Club. So great were the demands of the busi- 
ness that “Juuce” felt compelled to quit college 
and devote his entire attention to the intro- 
duction of his new cure for colds. 

It was not till our closing days that the 
first signs of a college education were visible 
upon Stearns, and this effect was due to his 
course in Philosophy, for when caught at a 
band concert with his arm’ around a fair 
maiden his excuse was—“‘All mentality must 
have its corporal relations.” 

Such then are some of the more important 
experiences of our class and its members. Others 
there are among us whom we cannot pass, 
the little “Hutchie,’ whose sole ambition has 
been to exhibit himself before the grand stand. 
Mention must also be made of Rice, whose only 
thoughts are of brass buttons and white 
stripes, and of Williams, who caters to every 
form of vice except advice. 

It has been the fortune of our class to have 
witnessed many changes and innovations. 
During our stay a new course in Commerce 
and Economics has been added to the curricu- 
lum, a new feature, that of physical culture, 
has been inaugurated, and for this a new gym- 
nasium has been provided. We have seen the 
establishment of a debating team, and an inter- 
collegiate debate. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that the class has been present during 
this period of transition, and has been enabled 
to profit by these changes, and further, it is 
a source of satisfaction that in all these later 
alterations 1902 has ever offered its hearty 
support and co-operation. 

Such is the past. The career of the class as 
a unit is over, and it is with honest pride that 
we can look back and find no blot to mar the 
fairness of its escutcheon. And as we, its 
members, thread our ways over the various 
walks of life, may we not feel that all bonds 
are severed, but may we remember that the 
past memories and future fame of 1902 live 
in each one of us. 

Levi M. Munson. 


Boulder Oration. 


Friends:—I am greatly honored in being thus 
permitted to stand here before so distinguished 
a body of men and women as the present 
graduating class of the University of Vermont. 
Never, I am sure, in the history of the Uni- 
versity have these front rows of seats been 
occupied on Class Day by a more intelligent or 
ambitious assemblage. A class whose _his- 
tory, as we have seen, has been one of prog- 
ress, marked by important events and tran- 
spirings, which have been chronicled on pages 
of everlasting parchment, to be handed down to 
the less fortunate members of the human fam- 
ily, for their enlightenment and refinement. 


No other class has possessed such broad and 
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deep minds. But although we have not in the 
class of 1902 the personification of some of 
the great qualities and accomplishments, our 
superiority is just as firmly established. 

We have our Larchars, our Slaters and our 
Aulds; we are proud of our Kelleys and Kel- 
loggs and our Telliers, whose achievements 
have been put to ink in the newspapers, in coi- 
lege periodicals and on hand bills until their 
names have become household words in hut 
and palace as far even as the uttermost parts 
of Winooski and South Burlington. 

But it is not to speak of these things that I am 
here to-day. It is, in short, to discourse briefly 
upon a very hard proposition, the Sacred 
Boulder; which reduces itself to the question 
of doing something with nothing, although in 
one way and another there is a good deal to it 
after all. . 

Strange to say, it was not until the year 1898 
that the Boulder was considered of enough 
importance to become the subject of the mental 
wanderings of even the most lowly and un- 
pretentious in the graduating class. Up to 
that time, however, it had been attracting in- 
creased attention and growing in importance 
by reason of its strange antics, until at that 
time it was given a place in these, our Class 
Day exercises, in which are reviewed some of 
the happy events of the four years past and 
gone, advice springing out of experience is 
given to lower classmen, and in which, it may 
be, object lessons are drawn which are to re- 
main with some of us long after we have gone 
from here. 

Many of you no doubt are more or less fa- 
miliar with the history of the Boulder, some 
with one part, some with another: but it may 
be well to review it briefly and come to under- 
stand how the Boulder happened to become an 
accessory of the college paraphernalia. We 


* find that it was one of two boulders taken 


from an immense water-worn hole in the ledge 
at West Hartford, Vt., exposed to view during 
the construction of the Central Vermont rail- 
road in 1848. In this great pot-hole the boul- 
der had been confined for ages subjected to the 
rushing and swirling motion of the river 
which had caused it to grind its way deeper 
and deeper into the ledge and to be in turn 
itself ground down and shaped to its present 
spherical form. This so far, you will say, 
is all very natural and commonplace, and so 
it is, but this is not all. 
of the Boulder and of the rock formation of 
the locality in which it was found bears wit- 
ness to the fact that ages and ages ago when 
this North American continent was buried be- 
neath a great ice-sheet thousands of feet im 
thickness, stretching from the Atlantic ocean 
to the Pacific, the Boulder then rough and 
angular was snatched from some rocky height 
to the north and borne southward in the folds 
of the ice until it was finally deposited in a 
small hollow on that ledge into which it 
worked its way perhaps hundreds of years after 
it had first started on its journey. 

To that thoughtful man, Governor Payne, 
who sent the Boulder to become the property 
- of the University, are we indebted for this 
specimen of nature’s handiwork. 


A close examination - 


Its recent history is no more one of quiet 
than its ancient. It has for years been sub- 
jected to frequent attacks of somnambulism. 
These attacks not infrequently occurred in con- 
junction with the blind attempts of some en- 
thusiastic band of freshmen to celebrate cab- 
bage night. The early dawn would come and 
find that the Boulder had removed itself 
far from its quiet resting place unto the re- 
motest corner of the campus, from which it 
would be brought back, unwillingly and re- 
sisting, at the stern command of the Faculty. 
This retrogressive body of gentlemen have 
always considered it a huge joke to absolutely 
ignore the real cause of this disquietude and 
moving about and to wilfully and maliciously 
charge innocent freshmen, guileless sopho- 
mores, incorrupt juniors and even dignified 
seniors with the cause thereof. Friends, I sub- 
mit to you that these charges have been un- 
warranted. How could you expect that a boul- 
der formed in Labrador millions of years be- 
fore our good ancestors Adam and Eve entered 
the Garden of Eden, which had traveled for 
years upon rivers of ice, had gotten well along 
in an attempt to reach the Orient by boring 
through that hard and resisting ledge in the 
Connecticut valley; how could you expect that 
a stone with such a history of activity as that 
could be content to spend the remainder of 
time and eternity with nothing to do except 
to keep the grass from growing within a small 
circle on yonder green plot? 

To my mind, the Boulder contains in itself 
a two-fold significance for the careful observer. 
In the first place, as we gaze upon it there 
should come to us a deeper realization of 
nature-processes. How, it may be, as we gaze 
upon a mere stone we may be looking upon a 
fragment which the ages have handed down 
to us unchanged except in size and form, since 
the infancy of the world: a fragment which 
has remained to us through long geological 
periods covering enormous lapses of time. 
With this there comes a deeper awe_of the 
forces of nature which have accomplished now 
with stealthy, now with violent means, incalcu- 
lable transitions and transportations the like 
of which all the ingenuity and cunning and 
power of all the men of all time combined 
could not begin to accomplish. Even more 
than that. Forces that have not only made the 
earth a fit habitation for man, but which have 
formed and are still forming myriads and my- 
riads of other worlds out of the chaotic noth- 
ingness. 

The second thought comes from the rounded 
and smoothed form of the Boulder once rough 
and unsightly. Time will do the same thing 
for the human character. Let your communion 
with your inner self, your business relations, 
your intermingling in society, be swayed and 
moved by the laws of the Creator and your life 
will be made better and happier, your percep- 
tion will have become quickened, your scope 
of vision become broadened, all your faculties 
enlarged and your character will have become 
developed into a model of roundness and per- 
fection. , 

Gro. O. BRYANT, 
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Zampus Oration. 


After completing any epoch in life it is well 
to look back upon it to discover whether we 
have gained from it what we should. 

We of the class of 1902 are just now finishing 
what is probably, so far, the most important 
period of our life—a four years’ college course 
—hbut it has been in one of the smaller colleges, 
and the question comes to us, would we have 
done better to go to a large university and 
there taken the graduate course, or has the 
training of the smaller college given us what 
we wanted? Is it the best place for under- 
graduate work? As for post-graduate work, 
the university has usually vastly superior ad- 
vantages—but this side of the matter we are 
not now to consider. 

The thought as to whether we were in the 
right place has probably often come to us 
during our college course, and we have an- 
swered it in different ways at different times. 
But now at the end of our undergraduate life, 
1 think we may feel there are advantages for 
‘the undergraduate in a small college which a 
large one does not have. 

The real point in higher education is liberal 
culture and I shall try to show that the train- 
ing of the smaller institutions is most con- 
ducive to this. 

There are two aspects to this training, the 
social and the more commonly thought of, 
book side. I have put the social side first and 
not without just cause, for in that phase of 
education lies one of the most important ad- 
vantages of the college over the university. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and if the social 
side is not developed, his culture wlll not be 
well rounded. Certainly this is much more 
fully developed by the smaller colleges. 

The student is brought into closer relation- 
ship with the instructor than where he is one 
of a hundred or two in a class and is known 
only by his name in the roll book. , 

The closer in touch the instructor is with 
the pupil the better for the latter. The teach- 
ing can be more intelligently given and the in- 
dividual qualities of a good nature more easily 
fostered and the individualdefects more easily 
remedied. Then there is the free and easy 
intercourse between students. Of course there 
are more sorts and conditions of men in the 
larger college, but there are almost as many of 
each sort as in the whole student body of the 
smaller ones, so that it comes about that men 
know only those of their own stratum or turn 
of mind. 

The student will only know the grind, and 
those of the fast set will only know those of 
their own tendencies. They do not have to as- 
sociate with those either distasteful or less 
interesting to them. There will be no mixture 
for the rubbing off of corners as in the stu- 
dent democracy of the smaller college. But 
in some instances these corners will grow the 
more distinct, and so that very important part 
of education, the ability to meet with and 
know all sorts of people, is not gained. The 
Bohemianism and good fellowship is much 
more marked than in the university. 


Eeveryone knows the story of the Harvard 
student who refused to bow to a man with 
whom he had been playing football all the 
season, because he had never been introduced. 
Of course this is a base libel on Harvard, but 
straws show which way the wind blows. ' 

There is no possibility of exclusiveness in 
a college where good fellowship is carried to 
such an extent that locked doors are no barrier. 
But the immense universities are like cities, 
you probably don’t Know your next door neigh- 
bor. 

And in regard to the more commonly con- 
sidered side of education for an undergraduate 
the smaller college is much better. 

The idea of a university is specialism, and 
a good solid foundation should be given in a 
liberal way beforehand, but not in so “liberal” 
a way that the student will have the merest 
smattering of everything. There is a compact- 
ness and personal oversight in the small col- 
lege not possible in the larger institutions. 
The course of study is not so all embracing as 
in the university. The subjects must tend more 
to a certain point or along more specific lines. 
The branches are not so diverse from the 
necessarily small number of instructors, which 
in itself is not such a disadvantage. So a 
thorough knowledge of a few things is gained 
which really gives more training than many 
subjects studied for a short time. 

And it is just as liberal. There was an 
ancient Greek philosopher who taught that the 
right was the mean between two extremes. 
His teaching is applicable here. The pendu- 
lum of liberalism, swinging too far in either 
direction, is really not liberalism. 

We have many examples of what a smail 
college may do. For example, Bowdoin with 
its few hundreds of students, has proportion- 
ately as many illustrious alumni as Harvard 
or Yale with their thousands. The standard 
of scholarship must be high. The imitations 
of the course there has certainly not hindered 
her alumni. 

Matthew Arnold was at one of the smallest 
English colleges where Latin and Greek were 
the chief studies. Would his style have been 
any better if he had had courses of Japanese 
music, mechanical drawing and architecture 
mixed in with them, or any such hodge-podge 
of diversified subjects? The alumni of the 
smaller colleges are a sufficient proof that these 
courses are not needed. 

The smaller college develops the individual ~ 
while preserving a general symmetry of char- 
acter in a way really impossible in the under- 
graduate department of a larger institution. 
In the latter the individual must perforce fall 
before the many. 

The real advantages of a larger institution 
for practical work are in a great degree illu- 
sory. The chief advantages seem to be in the 
large number of instructors. But even if you 
specialise in certain things, one does not come 
under more noted men as a general thing, until 
after he is graduated than he would in a 
smaller college. 

Many of the educators think that the small 
colleges are the coming institutions of the 
country. 


- 
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Some of the best are raising the stan- 


dard of scholarship and entrance require- 
ments so as to keep themselves’ small 
on the principle that a tree will not bear fruit 
unless it is pruned, believing that the smaller 
colleges have a very important part to play 
which larger ones could not fill. 

A writer in the Atlantic says: “The smaller 
college approximates more nearly than the 
larger the true type of liberal culture.” And 
as liberal culture is real education we can 
have no doubt that the small place is the right 
one and there is no danger of its being 
Swamped by the larger. 

NELSON KELLOGG. 


Ziass Day Poem. 


March ’round this spot beneath the pine! 
Sing out the song and speak the word! 
Keep ever bright, in mem’ry’s shrine, 
This day devoted to our chord! 

For this, to us in class united, 

By strongest bonds of friendship tied, 
Is set apart; and, unbeknighted, 

We revel here full satisfied. 


Here by this spot, whereon we stand, 
Between the mountains’ rugged slopes, 
Amid the scenes of nature grand, 
Within the land of freedom’s hopes— 
Here by this spot for ninety years, 

Has met the gown’d collegiate, 

Then parted hence to other spheres, 
To serve the flag, the home, the state. 


Here stands the home of college life; 

The halls, wherein our thoughts have bent 
To classic, science, and busy strife 

For greater truths in nature pent. 

While, in the chambers of the brain, 

We stowed the facts so valuable, 

We ever sought, first, to attain 

“The underlying principle.” 


At rosy blush of morning light, 

At setting sun beyond the lake, 
Through bright and starry, moonlit night, 
We could the joys of youth o’ertake, 

The test of strength and skill at games, 
The songs, reechoing college themes, 
The wintry night by hearth-fire’s flames, 
Are stored away for mem’ry’s dreams. 


The time has come whenceforth shall stand, 
Symbolic of our records wrought, 

What each one here with ardent hand 

Has done, what each one thought. 

For well we’ve learned to know the force 
That moves us on to destined goals; 

And in the future lies the course, 

Where, in our seas, the current rolls. 


At length this day, when now we press 
From cherished scenes, and lifeward go! 
But shall we look with longfulness 
On* good old times we used to know? 
Nay—zive the cup of cheer—a bout, 
And drink to hope; bid sadness flee; 
And, to our college, raise the shout: 
We will, again, return to thee. 

Irvina L. RIcH. 


Pipe Oration. 


“Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe, and he called for his 
bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 


One good smoke deserves another. 

I have discovered in looking through the 
manuscript of my predecessors that it is cus- 
tomary to state the number of noses there 
were in the class when it entered, and then 
with characteristic modesty of former seniors 
to amnounce the fact that they, as examples 
of the survival of the fittest, go forth in about 
one-half their original strength. I have, how- 
ever, searched in vain for the causes of this 
great mortality during the four years’ residence 
of these classes in college. 

Now it never has been definitely known just 
how many did enter in the class of 1902, and 
the Faculty is still disputing as to whether 
Gage and Tyler were ever bona fide students 
of the University. The Absence Committee 
claim to have had long and important sessions 
with both men, but their names are not on 
the register. For this and sundry other rea- 
sons I haye been unable to find out the exact 
strength of our class on entering. This I do 
know, however, that of the fifty odd members 
who have severed their connection with the 
University during the four years there is not 
one who did not leave with the full and free 
consent of the Faculty, which same august 
body has, in some cases, gone to extremes to 
keep certain members in college, fearing per- 
haps that the class would be totally extermin- 
ated. And yet for the fact that a certain few 
of us are to graduate the Egculty cannot be 
altogether blamed. 

There have been strenuous workers among 
us, who have looked carefully after our moral 
welfare and have guided our foot-steps in the 
straight and narrow path. 

Looking back through the transcendent haze 
of our four years as undergraduates I find 
the path marked with many mile stones. Who 
does not remember the _ stirring oratory of 
Cash Peck when he informed us in the fresh- 
man declamation that “Cuber must be free!’ 
And has not Congress followed the edict of 
Cassius? 

The Glee Club has been given a first-class 
funeral by the General Committee, and, al- 
though the cause of the demise of this worthy 
organization was never publicly known, I have 
learned from good authority that the com- 
mittee felt that there was danger of the mem- 
bers losing their voices while on trips, thus 
running the risk of permanent injury to the 
Chapel Choir. Certainly at times this band 
of doubtless good performers seems to be labor- 
ing under a strong conviction that the com- 
posers have made mistakes in the tunes, which 
they endeavor to rectify as they go along. 
But, whatever the reason of its downfall, the 
Glee Club is an organization that adds much 
to the life of the College, and it should be 
resurrected. 
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We have seen the gradual progress of the 
Gymnasium from a vision to a reality, and 
‘have also watched with pleasure the efforts of 
the Dramatic Club to assist, to the very best 
of their not inconsiderable ability, the trus- 
tees in the squandering of many shekels on 
the tour of “The Silent Woman.” In a short 
time we will be in a position to talk frankly 
with the Faculty and find out what their 
views were on the Hallowe’en scrape. 

The Black Cat and the Cough Drop Clubs 
are things of the past. But who can say that 
they did not go up in a blaze of fireworks? 
Long will the memory of their last joint ses- 
sion linger in the minds of the active and 
honorary members who were unfortunate 
enough to be present. It was surely a hot 
time. 

And now for the Faculty. What can I say 
of them, or for them? This is indeed a pon- 
derous task, and, after all, were perhaps better 
left unsaid. On the veterans, my pen touches 
with tender respect, and if they have a tendency 
to reach above and beyond us on the theory 
of a misconcepted idea it is not for us to 
criticise but to look wise and thereby touch 
their heartstrings for an A. Surely for them 
we have nothing but reverence and kindly 
regard. 

Among the embryo pinnacles of learning, 
of whom it has been our duty to “try out” 
many, we have also formed lasting bonds of 
friendship. We would respectfully suggest, 
however, that the Absence Committee be se- 
lected next year from the older professors. 

Our college life is drawing to a close. There 
are few of us that can say it has been one 
long round of pleasure, few of us that have 
not had our heartaches and our sorrows; but, 
after all, it’s the dear old college, and often 
in the future as we sit in the evening and 
whiff our cares away, there will pass before 
our eyes the vision of a boatride or a prom, 
and perhaps we will hear a ripple of girlish 
laughter, and perhaps but my pipe has 
gone out. 


HARRY BLISS JOYNER. 


Class Essay. 


The distinguished characteristic of modern 
life is an extraordinary intensity of movement, 
which we try to express by means of the words, 
growth, development, evolution. During long 
periods of the past the world seems to have 
stood still and even to-day there are many 
countries which show no sign of progress. But 
with us, and especially in the new century, 
everything moves. The quickening impulse is 
borne in upon us from every side, we inhale 
it with the very air we breathe until we are 
forced to recognize its power. The seclusion 
of the college halls, so rich in memories of 
the past, has in a measure shielded us from 
the influence of this energy. But as we enter 
the world of action it seizes us with greater 
force and we feel an answering impulse within 
us to be among the foremost in the race. ._ 

The mediaeval scholar shut himself within 
monastic walls, away from every distraction 


of nature and the world of affairs, to pore over 


-the old classic writers, whose authority he ac- 


cepted without hesitation. He stored his mind 
with the learning of the past and copied la- 
boriously, lingering fondly over the decoration 
of initial letters, the treasured maxims of de- 
parted sages in order to possess and hold that 
traditional wisdom. This was for him the goal 
of education. He had no contact with the life 
around him, he lived in the past and had no 
thought of a future progress. He regarded the 
world as fixed at creation for all time and as 
existing still in the exact condition of its 
original formation. The necessary facts about 
it had been .conveniently set down for him by 
the wise’ men of the past so he studied their 
work and memorized their formulae without 
a thought of interrogating the real world about 
him with its wonderful beauty, its changing 
form and its marvelous adaptation. 

The mind was thought to be a large recepta- 
cle with many compartments in which to store 
all that could be learned, and he was best edu- 
cated who could with greatest ease and accur- 
acy bring forth upon occasion the contents of 
these compartments. 

The idea of fixity determined social relations. 
The man was what his father had been, 
whether noble, or peasant, he had the same 
religion and followed the same trade. Inde- 
pendent thought, any attempt to understand 
the nature of the actual world, was regarded 
with suspicion and often severely punished as 
heresy. 

A series of revolutions was necessary to lift 
the weight of superstition and free the medi- 
aeval mind from its prison. Every institution 
of society was overthrown. The very spirit of 
destruction seemed to permeate the church, the 
state, and the university. 

Out of this ferment a new world of thought, 
of intense action, and of great social trans- 
formation is gradually taking shape. The uni- 
versity has remodelled its old curriculum, 
added many departments, and introduced elect- 
ive courses. The student is allowed to choose 
—an action which the mediaeval student never . 
imagined—,to select with a definite purpose the 
courses which will best help him to attain the 
end he has in view. 

A new power is asserting itself in new habits 
of mind, and new methods of thought. One 
indication of this power is the development of 
scientific study. Under its influence we are 
gradually recognizing that the world itself, 
not books, is the real source of knowledge, 
and in this world nothing is too insignificant 
to be investigated, for it is part of the great 
whole in which all things are so intermediate 
that, if we could fully understand one little 
thing in all its relations we should begin to 
know the secret of the universe. To a scien- 
tific observer, a single rock may reveal the 
history of the world before life began, for him 
the stars are not simply to adorn the heavens 
that we may enjoy a beautiful sight in the 
evening, because he has learned that in com- 
parison with many of them the earth itself is 
very small. 

Our conception of books has changed. We 
are beginning to see that they are not an in- 
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fallible authority by which all our thought 
and action is to be tested, but that they contain 
the simple record of thought and social condi- 
tions just as rocks gave us the history of the 
formation of the material universe. We need 
them for we must know the past in order to 
understand the present which is the product of 
the past. They are more or less reliable 
guides to the times in which they were written 
but the present we must interpret for our- 
selves. 

Qur idea of the mind is not that it is space 
to be filled, but that it is a vital force which 
incorporates all thought, all knowledge, into 
itself by a process of assimilation. To-day 
the man is best educated who sees most clearly 
the true relations of things. The old mechan- 
ical idea that nothing could change is disap- 
pearing, we are beginning to realize that noth- 
ing is fixed. The man lowest in the social 
scale may reach the top. 

This idea of education, not as an acquisition 
of knowledge, but as a vital process which 
must reject what it cannot assimilate, is work- 
ing a gradual revolution in our whole system 
of schools and colleges. The university recog- 
nizes it by the introduction of elective courses. 
The college is trying to combine courses for 
mental discipline with courses for practical 
use in life, which is hard to do because the two 
kinds of work are essentially different. The 
problem seems to be best solved by delegating 
the purely - disciplinary courses to the high 
school and thus to allow the university to enter 
upon a wider career based on choice. That 
discipline is a necessary preparation for choice, 
is a law of nature illustrated in all history. 
The age of tyranny precedes the age of freedom 
to teach men to use and not to abuse liberty. 

‘Sometime in the distant future we may real- 
ize the ideal university where all subjects are 
taught and each may choose the kind of work 
he prefers and do it in his own way. There 
would be no rules or restrictions, no penalty 
for absence from lectures, no marking system, 
but when the student finished his course he 
- would prove by some kind of examination 
whether or not he was worthy a degree. 

We are entering a world of intense activity 
at a time when the forces of education are pen- 
etrating every phase of nature and of life. Here 
accumulated facts and memorized theories 
count for little. Only what one has made his 
own is of use and only what one can use fur- 
nishes the means for success in the field of 
competition. Not what we have stored in our 
note books but what we have made a part of 
ourselves will help us. A diploma is not nec- 
essarily a proof of education but if with it we 
have received a stimulus to intellectual growth 
we have gained something that is worth while. 
As we look into the future nothing seems im- 
possible and, although we cannot predict the 
course of events, inasmuch as we feel the 
quickening energy of the life about us we are 
sure that we shall have a part in the progress 


of the world. 
GENEVA CARPENTER. 


Hddress to Undergraduates. 


In addressing you to-day, Undergraduates, 
your afflictor purposes to call to your minds 
a few things which have contributed towards 
making the past college year one of progress 
in undergraduate activity and to suggest a few 
of the ways in which your energy may be 
turned to advantage during the coming year. 

Perhaps nothing has afforded the students 
more pleasure and satisfaction than to have at 
their disposal the gymnasium, the thought of 
which has been cherished by so many previous 
undergraduate bodies. The systematic work 
which has been going on under most compe- 
tent supervision for only part of this college 
year has produced most favorable results, not 
least among which is a great stimulus to activ- 
ity in the line of athletics. One of the direct 
outgrowths is the laying of the foundation 
for a Vermont track team. 

The steady progress of Vermont in the foot- 
ball world was not interrupted last fall, as she 
possessed a better team than ever before. The 
season just closed has seen Vermont in posses- 
sion of the best base ball team which she has 
had for many years, and an increased interest 
in and attendance at the games on the part of 
the Faculty, students and friends of the Uni- 
versity. For the first time, this spring has 
seen light foot-ball practice in preparation for 
a winning team in the fall. Class scraps and 
hazing have been abolished by the undergradu- 
ate body, and resolutions regulating the set- 
tlement of rivalry among the two lower classes 
have been adopted. It remains to you,under- 
graduates, to see that the sentiment backing 
these resolutions is maintained. The past year 
has seen the students of the Academical and 
Medical departments celebrating together the 
victories of our base ball team, and the exist- 
ence of a better feeling in every way between 
the two departments. The past year has seen 
an effort made to fill a long felt want in an 
attempt to produce a Vermont Song Book, and, 
thanks to the hearty co-operation of all inter- 
ested in the University, the publication of this 
book is now assured. The past year has seen 
the formation and _ public appearance of a 
short lived, yet creditable University Band— 
the forerunner, let us hope, of the University 
Band of the coming year. Perhaps evidence 
of progress in undergraduate activity of more 
moment than any mentioned is the formation 
and maintenance of a debating club during the 
past year, and the formation of a debating 
team, which handsomely won its first inter- 
collegiate contest. 

Some of you will possibly remember having 
inquiries one morning from a number of the 
members of the Faculty regarding the loca- 
tion of a place called “chapel.” They had 
heard that you had inflicted upon a calf compul- 
sory chapel attendance, and they wanted to see 
what kind of a place that chapel was. They 
had always had a dread of it, and thought 
that no greater cruelty could be inflicted upon 
a calf than that it be forced to attend chapel. 
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They decided that they were right, called you 
before them and spoke as follows: “Do unto 
one calf as you would that others should do 
unto you. Inasmuch as you have done to 
this calf as we have done unto you, and as 
we would not that we should be done by, you 
are suspended for ten days.” This leads us to 
a matter which should receive your considera- 
tion, Undergraduates. Chapel is not nearly 
so bad a place as most of the instructors think 
it to be. If you could persuade some of them 
to attend once, they might attend again, and 
these few might get more. Special induce- 
ments might have to be offered. Tell them 
that if possible the prayers will be made 
longer; tell them that the Chapel Choir will 
sing the same as they usually do. If the 
Faculty fee] that there will not be seats enough 
for all of them, if possible get some of the 
most self-sacrificing among your members to 
offer to give up their seats for a part of their 
college course. No doubt your fertile brains 
ean devise much more effective means than 
these mentioned, but a great work will have 
been accomplished when the members of the 
Absence Committee alone come to a realization 
of the inspiration to be derived from attend- 
ing at least one chapel service during the col- 
lege year. 

With the kind permission of the Faculty it 
will devolve upon you, Undergraduates, to 
form new musical clubs during the coming 
year. Material will be at hand without doubt. 
What the clubs need is hard work on the part 
of the members and backing on the part of 
the Faculty and students. Without discussing 
the discretion or indiscretion of the Faculty 
in abolishing the musical clubs, it is probably 
safe to say that if the members of the future 
organizations will bear in mind that to a de- 
gree the entire University is judged by their 
conduct and will act accordingly, the Faculty 
will not deem it best to repeat such a step. 

Compared with other universities of its size, 
Vermont is weak in the matter of undergradu- 
ate publications. It is evident that the time is 
not yet ripe for a University Daily, but the 
time should not be far distant when Vermont 
has both a monthly and weekly instead of a 
bi-weekly publication. These cannot be put 
into operation by merely electing boards, but 
when the alumni and students of the Univer- 
sity come to a realization of the fact that our 
University should have these publications, and 
show their willingness to subscribe and con- 
tribute to them, they will be forthcoming. It 
seems to lie with the undergraduates largely 
to agitate this matter. 


Through an unfortunate combination of cir- 


cumstances an athletic banquet was not held 
this year. The original intention was to make 
this an annual affair and the success of the 
banquet last year certainly warranted its con- 
tinuance. This surely seems one of the most 
effectual means or arousing and maintaining 
athletic enthusiasm among the Faculty, alumni 
and students, and it is to be hoped that some of 
your energy, Undergraduates, will be spent in 
the preparation of a rousing athletic banquet 
during the coming year, with the view to es- 
tablishing an annual custom. 


Among the pleasant customs which have 
been quietly laid aside is that of setting apart 
one day in the spring of the year for interclass 
contests. Field Day was looked upon by stu- 
dents and friends of the college as one of in- 
terest and enjoyment, but unfortunately was 
dropped at the time when interest in all forms 
of athletic contests began to decline in the 
University. Now when athletic enthusiasm is 
on the gain among us, the annual Field Day 
certainly should be revived. With our reg- 
ular gym. work in vogue and with special 
training by our competent instructor, abundant 
material will be developed for interesting con- 
tests, and within a few years some good 
records ought to be made. Preparation for 
this event would go hand in hand with prepar- 
ation for track athletics. A track team for 
next year is practically assured. It is not 
probable that Vermont can carry off her share 
of the prizes at a collegiate meet the first year, 
but, with persistence, within a few years she 
ought to have a team which can make a good 
showing against other New England colleges. 

It appears to be the policy of the “powers 
that be’ to boom only one department in the 
matter of interesting prospective students, and 
it would seem as if the success with which 
they have met in securing good men for the 
Agricultural department would be suggestive 
to them of what might be accomplished for the 
other departments. But if you have not 
learned it already, you will learn that what 
seems to you does not always seem to these 
“powers that be.” The pointto be brought out, 
however, is that you, undergraduates, have a 
work to perform in this direction. Alumni 
can do much, and they are sending good mate- 
rial to us every year, but you are to a large 
degree responsible for the quantity, and, more 
important, the quality of our freshmen. Many 
desirable sub-freshmen from our Vermont pre- 
paratory schools seem to have the idea that it 
is just as good a place to get a college educa- 
tion over in a little country town across the 
Connecticut River, and some have just as 
strange ideas about other places, where the. 
advantages for a college education cannot be 
compared with these right here. Why is this? 
Largely because prospective college students 
have been informed of the attractions of other 
colleges but have not learned of those of our 
own college. If unrestrained enthusiasm over 
the high standard of instruction, the elegance 
of equipment, the refining influences, the op- 
portunities for allround development, and the 
unsurpassed location of our University should 
replace some of the apparent indifference 
common to a portion of the students of the 
University, and if this enthusiasm should 
make itself felt among prospective college stu- 
dents, it does not seem probable that many 
who would be a credit to our institution would 
be found going to Hanover, Middlebury or any 
place other than Burlington for a college edu- 
cation. If you do not feel that you can en- 
thuse over any of the attractions of Vermont, 
look within and see if the fault is not with 
yourself. If you decide that you are all right, 
but that the instructors, your fellow students 
and the institution in general is not to your 
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liking, you are not of the kind the college is 
in need of, and you had better let another kind 
take your place. 


Just a word in regard to your attitude to - 


our athletic teams and contests. Probably 
kickers can be found everywhere. It is not 
likely that there are many more among your 
number than would be found in other under- 
graduate bodies, but it is a fact the kicker here 
has had too much sympathy. The man that 
will take for granted the ninety-nine pretty 
plays in a base ball game, but will kick un- 
ceasingly about the one error, is one of the 
men whom it should be your good pleasure to 
squelch, 

The tales which you have heard of teams 
being cheered to victory are not all fairy tales. 
Many instances of where this has apparently 
been done could be given. Next fall, whether 
or not you actually do cheer your foot-ball 
team to victory, when the odds seem against 
winning, if, instead of groaning, you will give 
an exhibition of the spirit which would cheer 
your team to yictory if it could, you will be 
displaying a notable sign of progress in under- 
graduate spirit and enthusiasm. 

Undergraduates, it will not be denied that 
the past year has been notable as one of ad- 
vance in student activity, and whether or not 
any of the suggestions made for another year 
are apt, the fact remains that there is much 
yet to be accomplished. Perhaps an expression 
characteristic of President Roosevelt would not 
make a bad motto for you: “Go ahead.” 

JOHN WHEELER. 


Tvy Oration. 


Classmates:—At the close of the celebration 
of our Class Day and at our last meeting as 
undergraduates, it is fitting that we mark the 
occasion by leaving at our University some ap- 
propriate memorial. Let us therefore before 
we separate to pursue our various vocations, 
plant an ivy by the Library that the twining 
vine with its glistening, green leaves may per- 
petuate the memory of our four short years at 
“Old Vermont.” 

Let us realize that the ivy is a plant of his- 
torical significance. Once held sacred by the 
Greeks, the ivy was used by them to crown 
their poets and heroes. From antiquity it has 
embodied an idea of growth, learning and 
fame, and by its grace and beauty it has often 
inspired the poetic muse. 

And now for some time past the ivy with its 
wealth of associations has had attached to it 
a peculiar significance; it has been the theme 
for many a class day oration. It has entered 
the domain of college life and there will re- 
main. In many universities in Europe and in 
most of our colleges the ivy oration has come 
to be a part of a well ordered programme. This 
has been true of our own college. For many 
years, classes have graduated, planted the ivy 
and departed. When in after years the gradu- 
ates have returned, each from his calling, they 
have found the ivy growing tenaciously and 
luxuriously. Many of the college memories 
have faded, an air of strangeness and of new- 
ness envelops what was formerly most fa- 
miliar, but the ivy is here and forms a bond 


of kinship between the alumnus and his Alma 
Mater. It calls to his mind old associations 
that he prizes most fondly and makes him no 
longer so conscious of his isolation. 

What the ivy has meant to former classes, 
it will mean to us. We are about to plant it, 
then separate, go forth into the world, and 
perhaps return. We shall see others taking 
our places, doing our work, knowing our pleas- 
ures—we shall be conscious of our isolation. 


And yet the ivy (if all goes well) 
will take root, put forth new leaves 
and become a thing of beauty; we shall 


see it and memories of our college life will 
flit before us; we shall think of things that 
make for college fellowship and brotherhood. 
We shall feel that though alumni we are still 
undergraduates in spirit. The ivy therefore 
will mean much for us when we return; may 
it not mean much for us as we go forth to 
battle with the world? 

The excellent qualities of the ivy are mani- 
fold. First of all, mark its tenacity. Plant 
it and give it a start and the winds and storm 
cannot make it give up its life. Again, ob- 
serve the protection it affords. By the shade 
of its leaves and clinging tendrils it shelters 
and protects the object to which it attaches 
itself and bravely withstands the caprices of 
the elements. By utilizing every crack and 
crevice to aid it in its advancement the ivy 
teaches us that we also should seize every oppor- 
tunity; our education should make us strong, 
we should be bulwarks of mental and moral 
strength. The world should be better for our 
being in it. 

Are not the qualities of the ivy well worth 
human emulation? As we go forth into life, 
let us, like the ivy, be tenacious of a lofty pur- 
pose, of noble ideals; let us, like the ivy, sur- 
mount obstacles, pursue ways that will lead to 
true success; let us spurn the tempter and 
cling closely and tenaciously to those things 
that make for mental and spiritual better- 
ment. 

Another quality of the ivy is its tendency to 
grow. While this is true of all living things 
it is especially noticeable of the ivy. We, too, 
should grow in every possible way. Human 
experience, knowledge from books, reflection 
and cultivation of the finer instincts—all these 
things should make us continually nobler and 
better. Let us grasp every opportunity for 
self-development until, finally, it shall not be 
said of us that we lived in vain. 

Classmates, for us the ivy has a distinct 
significance. It means that our college days 
are over, that we are to bid farewell to friend- 
ships which we cherish most fondly, and that 
we bid farewell regretfully to a Faculty for 
whom we retain feelings of obligation and re- 
spect. 

We fain must think of these things as we 
plant the ivy, symbolic of our life that is to 
come. Let us hope that the ivy will grow and 
flourish and that every one of us as he re- 
members in after years this ivy of the class of 
1902, be able to say that by no deed of his has 
he brought discredit to his college, to his class 
or to himself. 

L, HERBERT MERRIBEW. 
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Ziass Ode. 


When first we entered on this way, 
How great the moment seemed! 
How far removed the final day 
Of which we fondly dreamed! 
Four short and busy, happy years 
Have made the perfect whole, 
And now still swayed by hopes and fears 
We stand beside the goal. 


CHORUS. 


Our Alma Mater, loved and honored, 
Shall receive all praises due, 

And ever dearest memories cluster 

’"Round the class of 1902. 


For now we see before us bend 
Another course begun, 

That, long or short, will only end 
With life’s descending sun. 

And whether short it be or long, 
Each has his time and place. 

The battle is not to the strong, 
Nor to the swift the race. 


Tho’ college days are full of fun, 
An earnest purpose reigns, 
And, when at last they all are done, 
That influence remains. 
To Alma Mater give just praise 
For aught of worth we do, 
Let every son and daughter raise 
The song with 1902! 
FLORENCE L. DOUGLAS 


Dinety-cighth Zommencement 
of the University of Vermont 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22. 


Baccalaureate Service. 


The Commencement’ exercises opened as 
usual with the baccalaureate service at the 
College Street Church, which was well filled 
with friends of the graduating class and the 
University. 

At three o’clock the Seniors, in caps and 
gowns, marched in under the leadership of 
their marshal, A. T. Hutchinson, and preceded 
by President Buckham and Rey. Dr. G. H. 
Beard. 

The services began with Gounod’s anthem, 
“Send out Thy Light,” sung by the church choir 
assisted by students from the University. Dr. 
Beard read a selection from the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was then delivered by President Buck- 
ham. He spoke of the qualifications and re- 
sponsibilities of true leadership, taking Christ 
as the ideal leader. The text was from Exodus 
xxxii:26. “Moses stood in the gate of the 
camp and said, whoso is on the Lord’s side 
let him come unto me.” 


Y. m2. 2. A. Himniversary. 


The annual anniversary exercises of the Y. 
M. C. A. were held at the First Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening. 

A. S. Bean, retiring president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. The pastors of the various 
city churches took part in the opening exer- 
cises. The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Alvah S. Hobart of Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary. He gave a very simple yet remarkably 
strong address, taking as his text: “I write 
unto you, young men, because ye are strong 
and the word of God abideth in you, and ye 
have overcome the evil one.” I John, 2, 14. 


MONDAY, JUNE 23. 


Class day is always one of the most interest- 
ing times of the Commencement season. It 
is on the morning of this day that the statue 
of Lafayette appears each year in cap and 
gown and receives the final honor from each 
graduating class. Unfortunately the fountain 
was empty this year and the lower classes were 
thus unable to perform their part of the morn- 
ing’s ceremonies. 


Senior Waik. 


The members of the Senior Class gathered 
at nine o’clock and started on the customary 
visits to the residences of the various pro- 
fessors. The weather, like that of the day 
before, was all that could be desired. The 
first call was made on President Buckham, 
after which Professors Torrey, Perkins, Huff, 
Emerson, Jones, Waugh, Merrill and Goodrich 
were visited, all of whom responded with ap- 
propriate remarks and words of farewell. 


Ziass Day. 


Class day exercises on the College Green are 
always largely attended and full of interest. 
The chapel desk had been removed from its 
accustomed place to a position beneath the. 
pine grove, and there the Seniors held their 
last meeting as a class, and whiffed their class 
pipes together for the last time. The class 
formed by the ‘‘Mill” and marched to the spot,, 
headed by the marshal. 

The following is the programme: 


Marche 9. isi. 0 cies sic ie cieve 00 01 Orchestra 
President’s Address .. James Edward Donahue 
AR ETLIBCOTY Nc funk’ «ale sie Levi Miller Munson 
Boulder Oration ........ George Orin Bryant 
MUSIC 9. oo ne!) sae eS ele 5 Giehen) Orchestra 
Campus Oration .: .../.).<.86) sem Nelson Kellogg 
PORN BIG . ok bok ek been Irving Lyman Rich 
Pipe Oration) cic eshte Harry Bliss Joyner 
Dee ios  ctailos. Aaeaeee oss sets ss Orchestra 
WeCayS SG inlet. ....Geneva Claire Carpenter 


Address to Undergraduates, 
John Martin Wheeler 


Tyvi Oration <.:.%'. .% Lysander Lucius Merrihew 
Class Marshal .... Abbott Trask Hutchinson 
Oder ta fea. ances Florence Louise Douglas 


Planting the Class Ivy. 
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Kappa Hipba Theta Reception. 


Directly after the Class Day exercises the 
alumnae chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta gave 
a reception to college women at the home of 
Miss May Boynton. The guests were received 
by Misses Boynton, Nelson, Russell and Bates. 


Senior Promenade. 


The Senior Promenade brought the second 
day of Commencement week to a close. The 
affair was largely attended and was a brilliant 
success. The prom. committee consisted of 
Welch, chairman, Miss Hall, Merrihew, Put- 
nam, and Walker. Those who received were 
Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Catlin of Providence, Mrs. 
R. M. Catlin, Mr. Welch, Miss Hall, and Mr. 
Donahue. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24. 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


The annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society was held at nine o’clock. The officers 
of last year were re-elected. 

President—J. E. Goodrich. 

Vice-President—John H. Converse. 

Registrar—Rev. G. Y. Bliss. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Florence L. 
Burdick. 

Treasurer—Dr, Lyman Allen. 

A resolution was adopted reducing the num- 
ber of new members received from each grad- 
uating class from one-fourth to one-fifth of its 
total membership. 

The following members of the Senior class 
were elected into the society: George P. Auld, 
Geneva C. Carpenter, Alice H. Derby, James E. 
Donahue, Bertha I. Field, Arthur L. Kelley, 
Floyd A. Miller, George G. Morse, Levi M. Mun- 
son, Cassius R. Peck, Don M. Rice, Irving L. 
Rich, Leonard P. Sprague, Donna Marie Slater. 


Hissociate Hiumni. 


The annual meeting of the Associate Alumni 
of the University was held at 11.30 in the 
Chapel. The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Dr. John H. Converse of Phila- 
delphia. After the reading of the reports of 
officers, Prof. Goodrich read the list of alumni 
deceased during the past year. It is as follows: 

Class of 1854—Oliver Dana Barrett, born in 
Westport, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1828, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 17, 1901. 

Class of 1858—John Curtis Farrar, born in 
St. Albans, Vt., Sept. 19, 1836, died in Burling- 
ton, Vt., June 6, 1902. 

Class of 1864—Erastus Franklin Bullard, 
born in Jay, Essex county, N. Y., May 1, 1840, 
died in Jacksonville, Ill., Oct. 21, 1901. 

Class of 1868—Albert Dana Tenney, born in 
Franklin, Vt., March 18, 1844, died in St. Al- 
bans, Vt., Jan. 27, 1902. 

Class of 1895—Frederick Barnum Deberville, 
born in Hinesburgh, Vt., May 23, 1872, died in 
Middlebury, Vt., Dec. 10, 1901. 


Vt. 


Class of 1896—Frank Parker Bingham, born 
in Pleasantville, Pa., April 13, 1874, died in 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 2, 1901. 

Class of 1898—Herbert Leon Priest, born in 
Plymouth, Vt., August 26, 1871,.died in Wilder, 
Hartford, Vt., Nov. 24, 1901. | 

Ex-1846—Henry Lee Dodge, born in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., Jan. 31, 1825, died in San Francisco, 
Cal., Feb. 24, 1902. 

Ex-1857—Benjamin Franklin Stevens, L. H. 
D., born in Barnet, Vt., Feb. 19, 18338, died in 
Surbiton, England, March 5, 1902. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for 
the next Alumni Breakfast. 

The officers elected are as follows: 

President—John H. Converse, LL. D., of 
Philadelphia. 

Vice-President—Hon. Robert Roberts of Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Secretary—Charles E. Allen of Burlington, 
VG 
Treasurer—Joseph T. Stearns of Burlington, 


Obituary Committee—J. E. Goodrich, George 
Y. Bliss, S. L. Bates and Walter B. Gates of 
Burlington, Vt. 

Executive Committee—E. B. Taft and Elias 
Lyman of Burlington, Vt., J. D. Denison of 
Randolph, Vt., Charles A. Catlin of Providence, 
R. I., and D. R. Dewey of Boston, Mass. 


Alumni Breaktast. 


A new and pleasant feature of Commence- 
ment week was the Alumni Breakfast which 
was held in the Gymnasium at 12.30 P. M. 
Tables had been spread and seats provided for 
all, and the place was tastefully decorated. 
The event was very informal and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by all. Brief words of welcome 
were spoken to the alumni and friends of the 
University by Dr. Converse, who presided, and 
by other prominent members of the Alumni As- 
sociation. Hon. H. F. Stevens of the class of 
1872, was then introduced, who delivered an 
address in which he refuted the argument of 
Charles M. Schwab against a college education. 
A quartette composed of Messrs Jarvis, Ross, 
Wright and Gulick furnished music for the oc- 
casion. 


Athietic Hssociation. 


Directly following the Alumni Breakfast the 
annual meeting of the Athletic Association was 
held. The treasurer reported a small balance 
in the treasury. After a discussion of general 
athletic matters, the following officers were 
elected: 

President—Elias Lyman ’70. 

Vice-President—Prof. N. F. Merrill. 

Secretary—C. F. Worthen ’03. 

Treasurer—Lyman Allen ’93. 


Kingsley Prize Speaking. 


At 7.30 o’clock on Tuesday evening came the 
Kingsley prize speaking. President Buckham 
presided. Beside him on the platform was 
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Hon. Hiram F. Stevens ’72, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Several expressed themselves as having never 
heard better speaking under similar circum- 
stances. The judges, EH. C. Mower ’92, D. J. 
Allen ’93, and H. D. Strickland ’94, awarded the 
first prize of $25 to Daniel Michael Walsh ’04; 
the second prize of $15, to Irwin Spear ’04, and 
the third of $10, to Lee Harris Hulett ’05. Music 
was furnished by the Howard Opera House 
Orchestra. A large audience was in attend- 
ance. The programme was as follows: 


Music—March, “Soldiers of Fortune,” ..Gustin 


FRESHMEN. 


A Warning from History .... .. 
Hermon Elmer Eddy. 
Address at Funeral of McKinley, 
O. M. Manchester 
Willard Monroe Gambell. 

Eulogy on Lafayette ........ Edward Everett 
Harley Willis Heath. 
Music—Whispers Intermezzo .... F. M. Dean 
The Parting of the Ways..... Pres. Schurman 
Lee Harris Hulett. 

Speech at Buffalo Exposition...Wm. McKinley 
Clair Wyman Ward. 

Music—-La Cinquantaine ...... Gabriel Marie 


SOPHOMORES. 


‘THROW OUR es Paces sss same: Henry Grady 
Harry Edward Cunningham. 
McKinley—Soldier, Statesman and Man, 
Secretary Hay 
William Martin Mulheron. 
Music—Valse Melodique ......... Otto Langly 
Our Duty in the Philippines.... Senator Hoar 
Irwin Spear. 
An Exhortation to Vermonters, 
L. HE. Chittenden 
Daniel Michael Walsh. 
The Onward March of the Flag, 
Senator Beveridge 
Henry Orson Wheeler, Jr. 
Music—Three Dances from Music to “Henry 
WEE Bite Tee a hae, arate eee ete ....-Germain 
Award of Prizes. 
Music—March, ‘Co. B, V. N. G.” ....Tillotson 
Directly following the prize speaking the 
members of the various Greek letter fraterni- 
ties went to their respective banquet halls 
where the larger part of the remainder of the 
night was very pleasantly spent. 


pels gp, eanly 


Cotillion Ziub. 


On Tuesday morning from nine until one 
o’clock the Cotillion Club held an informal 
dance at the Masonic Temple. Everyone re- 
ported an excellent time. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 


Zomimencement Day. 


The graduating exercises were held in the 
Howard Opera House as usual. On the stage 
were President Buckham, with President John 
H. Converse of the Alumni Association and 


Rey. G. G. Atkins, the chaplain of the day, at 
his right and left’ respectively; members of the 
corporation and of the staff of instruction, the 
local clergy and prominent citizens. The hall 
was well filled and the orations were of a high 
order. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Music. 

March—“The Flag of Victory”...... F. V. Blon 
Prayer. 
Music. 

Venetian Love Song, (From A Day in Venice), 


Nevin 
1. The United States and Cuba, 
George Percival Auld 
2. The Revision of the Monroe Doctrine, 
James Edward Donahue 
3. The Half-Truth in History, 
John Nelson Harvey 
Music. 
Hungarian Dance, F. Rath 
4. The Value of the Study of Science, 
Forrest Metcalf Larchar 
5. The Rationale of the Social Settlement, 
Alice Harriet Derby 
6. Possibilities of an Anglo-Saxon Union, 
Cassius Reuben Peck 
Music. 
Air de Ballet, - Puerner 
7. The Claim of the Ideal, 
Bertha Isadore Field 
8. The Status and Consequent Government of 
the Philippines, Julius Arthur Tellier 
Music. 


Patrol of the Guardsmen, F. H. Losey 
Degrees Conferred. 
Music. 
March—‘“‘Parnassus,” Laurendeau 


SENIOR HONOR LIST. 
GENERAL HIGH STANDING. 
Donna Marie Slater 
James Edward Donahue 
Cassius Reuben Peck 
Bertha Isadore Field 
George Percival Auld 
Geneva Claire Carpenter 
Alice Harriet Derby 
SPECIAL HONORS. 
Greek. 
Elizabeth Converse Johnson 
French. 


Donna Marie Slater 
Honorable Mention for Thesis of Conspicuous 
Merit. 
Leonard Pearsons Sprague 
CANDIDATES FOR GRADUATION. 
Bachelors of Arts, 


John Edward Adams, Swanton. 

George Percival Auld, cum laude, Burlington. 
Alice Lillian Bean, Newport. 

Arthur Sanders Bean, Randolph. 

Florence Louise Douglas, West Haven. 
Abbott Trask Hutchinson, Burlington. 
Elizabeth Converse Johnson, Burlington. 
Harry Bliss Joyner, Burlington. 
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Nelson Kellogg, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Anna Mary Lilley, Hyde Park. 

Levi Miller Munson, Morrisville. 

Cassius Reuben Peck, cum laude, Burlington. 
Arthur Duane Stearns, Burlington. 

Richard Hills Taylor, Proctor. 

Julius Arthur Tellier, Felchville. 

John Martin Wheeler, Burlington. 

Jessie Patience Woodworth, Westfield. 


Bachelors of Philosophy. 


Geneva Claire Carpenter, cum laude, Brookfield. 
May Conro, South Hero. 

Alice Harriet Derby, cum laude, Essex Junct. 
James Edward Donahue,cum laude,Essex Junc. 


Bertha Isadore Field, cum laude, No.Springf’ld. 


Grace Anna Goodhue, Burlington. 

Mary Wheaton Hall, Rutland. 

John Nelson Harvey, Montpelier. 

Maud Leonora Merrihew, So. Burlington. 

Irving Lyman Rich, Richville. 

Donna Marie Slater, cum laude, Essex Junct. 

Ethel Marilla Stevens, Williston. 

James Obadiah Walker, Burlington. 

Carey Persia Williams, Burlington. 
Bachelors of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Luther David Beckley, Barre. 

William Eli Putnam, Springfield. 

Albert Orange Smith, Barre. 

Richard Dudley Wilson, Bethel. 


Bachelors of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering. 
Floyd Arkley Miller, Newport. 
John Elliott Seaver, Quechee. 


Adin Cyprian Woodbury, Perkinsville. 
Maxwell Eugene Woodward, Ludlow. 


Bachelors of Science in Electrical 
Engineering. 

George William Gilson, B. S., Bethel. 
harry Pratt Hudson, Bennington. 
George Eugene Lamb, Stockbridge. 
James McEwen Larabee, Craftsbury. 
George Glenn Morse, Morrisville. 
Don Martin Rice, Westford. 
Arthur Hastings Tenney, South Royalton. 
Arthur Day Welch, Sharon. 


Bachelors of Science in Chemistry. 


George Orin Bryant, Williston. 

Harold Frederick Huntley, Essex Junction. 
Arthur Leon Kelley, Lowell, Mass. 

Forrest Metcalf Larchar, Webster, Mass. 
Harris David McDonald, A. B., Swanton. 
Lysander Herbert Merrihew, South Burlington. 


Bachelors of Science in Agriculture. 


- Willard Levi Goss, Lyndonville. 

Leon Everett Grout, Newfane. 

Leonard Pearsons Sprague, East Randolph. 
Reuben Richards Strait, Fairfax. 


Masters of Arts. 


Perley Orman Ray, A. B., 1898, Burlington. 
George Washington Tapley Whitney, Ph. B., 
1897, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Master of Science. 


Arthur Woodbury Edson, A. B., 1900, 
Washington, D. C. 


Zorporation Dinner. 


The annual corporation dinner at the Van 
Ness House followed the exercises at the Opera 
House. It was attended by 216 persons. Pres- 
ident Buckham sat at the center of the head 
table and others at this table were Mayor 
Hawley, the Rev. G. G. Atkins, the Rev. J. 
Isham Bliss, the Rev. G. H. Beard, the Rey. G. 
Y. Bliss, Robert Roberts, the Rev. F. D. Pen- 
ney, G. G. Benedict, Cassius Peck and Elias 
Lyman of Burlington, the Hon. H. F. Stevens 
of St. Paul, Minn., the Hon. J. H. Converse of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. J. D. Kingsbury of Brad- 
ford, Mass., the Hon. R. D. Benedict of New 
York, the Rev. Dr. Norman Seaver of Rutland, 
C. A. Catlin of Providence, R. I., the Hon. H. 
W. Hill of Buffalo, N. Y., and the Rev. G. T. 
Sutton of New York. 

Grace was said by the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury. 

When the menu provided had been given the 
attention which it merited, President Buckham 
called the gathering to order and asked all to 
join in the singing of the doxology. 

After a few introductory words the President 
spoke of the condition and needs of the Uni- 
versity. He then called upon the following 
speakers: Mayor D. C. Hawley, Hon. H. F. 
Stevens, Prof. J. E. Goodrich, Charles A. Cat- 
lin, Hon. John H. Converse, Hon. Robert D. 
Benedict, and E. D. Strickland, who responded 
with an original poem. 


Ir. Strickiand’s Poem. 


'Tis a saying oft quoted that murder will out, 

And to my mind the saying is. true beyond 
doubt; 

So I’ll share you my secret; I’ll let the light in 

And seek your forgiveness for other-day sin. 


As a youth here in college I lived at the “Mill” 

That graces the green at the crest of the hill, 

Where a sonnet I wrote to my lady most sweet— 

"Twas addressed to her eyebrow but laid at her 
feet. . 


I had hoped that no eye but her own should 
gaze on it 

But Prexy got wise in regard to my sonnet. 

To-day he commands me sink deeper in crime,— 

And to throw off—to quote him—‘* a few jests 
in rhyme.” 


Oh Prexy, beloved of all the Boys, 

There are times when the soul overflows with 
its joys, 

When the heart is too full for the words we 
would say— 

And that’s no “merry jest’—in the slang of the 
day.— 


When the heart is too full, did I say? 
sinner, 

I know all the time it’s because of the dinner; 

Yet I realize well as I pat this round hummock 

The road to man’s heart is by way of his 
stomach. 


I’m a 


Oh, would I could sing as our loved Autocrat, 
With lines that are witty and wondrously pat, 
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With a song to “the Boys,’ “Ad Amicos,” 
“Once More,” 

“The Old Cruiser,’ ‘Impromptu,’—“‘What I 
Have Come For.’ 


Why I’d reel you off jollity, wrapped in such 
verse 


You'd go down in your pocket and fish up that 
purse 

And pull out your twenties and tens with a 
vim 

That would clear off the debt that hangs over 
the Gym. 

Why my lines should resound with such riot- 
ous mirth 

That the Boys would flock in from the ends of 
the earth, 

With a laugh and a shout and as spry as a 
flea, 

With a sign on each vest—‘“There are no fles 
on me.” 


But alas! I’m not built as was dear Dr. Holmes, 
And my muse has grown bilious on “passion- 
ate pomes;” 

She’s more given to tennis and golf and ping- 


pong 
Than to fanciful follies in filagree song. 


But too I have harped to my quavering string 
To a tune that’s cross ’twixt a reel and a fling, 
On your brows I can notice the trace of a frown 
Which, interpreted, means—‘Go way back and 


sit down.” 

I would give you this toast before taking my 
seat, 

Which I know every heart will be glad to re- 
peat: 


“Alma Mater! God bless her! the glorious font 
Of all that is best in this life! Old Vermont!” 


President’s Reception. 


Commencement Day was brought to a close 
by the President’s reception in the Billings 
Library. A large number were present of both 
undergraduates and alumni. President and 
Mrs. Buckham and Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hill 
received. 


Medical Commencement. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26. 


The Forty-ninth Annual Commencement of 
the Medical Department of the University of 
Vermont was held at the Howard Opera House 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. The house was 
well filled. Music was furnished by the Howard 
Opera House Orchestra. The opening prayer 
was offered by the Rev. J. H. Metcalf, after 
which the address of the evening was given by 
the Rev. W. F. Weeks of Brandon. 

The address was followed by the presentation 
of candidates by Dr. H. C. Tinkham and the 


conferring of degrees by President M. H. Buck- 
ham. 


The graduates were as follows: 
Henry Tierney Bray, Hartford, Conn. 
Sheldon Samuel Stratton Campbell, St. Albans. 
Sidney Raymond Carsley, New Portland, Me. 
Jaynes Mott Crumb, South Otselic, N. Y. 
Louis Leopold Davidson, New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Francis Dolan, Bangor, Me. 
Frank Floyd Finney, Ph. B., Hinesburgh. 
John Edward Fitzgerald, Burlington. 
David Harris Gatchell, Old Town, Me. 
Perley Harriman, Burlington. 
Roland John Harvey, East Burke. 
Edward Allen Heath, Burlington. 
Nebuther Holden, Boston, Mass. 
Henry Wade Hopkins, Essex Junction. 
Daniel James Hoyt, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Raymond Child Jones, Woodsville, N. H. 
Willard Wallace LeMaire, Taunton, Mass. 
John Patrick Lenahan, Hudson, N. H. 
Frank Clark Lewis, Burlington. 
Lawrie Byron Morrison, Ryegate. 
Peter James Mullen, Beekmantown, N. Y. 
George Harvey Parmenter, Montpelier. 
Charles Winfield Phillips, Arlington. 
Bert Leon Richardson, Gorham, N. H. 
William Moller Schroder, New York, N. Y. 
Ernest Elliott Sparks, Williamsville. 
Wallace Henry Tarbell, B. L., Kansas City,Mo. 
Geo. Southwick Thompson, W. Medway, Mass. 
Thomas P. Walsh, Middletown, Conn. 
Vance William Waterman, Burlington. 
Robert Moore Wells, Barton. 


- Each year the men who have the ten best 
examination papers or the honor men enter a 
competitive examination and the five best men 
of these ten are given honorary diplomas. The 
honor men were Henry Tierney Bray, George 
Harvey Parmenter, Lewis Leopold Davidson, 
Edward Allen Heath, Nebuther Holden, Henry 
Wade Hopkins, Bert Leon Richardson, David 
Harris Gatchell, Sidney Raymond Carsley, 
Frank Floyd Finney, Ph. B. Those given hon- 
orary diplomas were H. T. Bray, G. H. Par- 
menter, L. L. Davidson, H. W. Hopkins and F. 
F, Finney. Of those five the two highest, G. 
H. Parmenter and H. T. Bray, were awarded 
prizes of $50 and $25, respectively. These’ 
prizes were awarded by Dr. Tinkham, after 
which the valedictory was given by J. M. 
Crumb. 


‘Ualedictory Hiddress. 


The day of saddle bags and long country 
rides, of calomel and blood-letting, disappeared 
so completely with our grandfathers that a. 
physician of the old school to-day is as Holmes 
said, “Like the last leaf upon the tree in the 
spring” as it clings to the old bow in an en- 
vironment of solitude. As our grandfathers 
saw the last of the old physician, and our 
fathers have seen the birth of the new physi- 
cian, so we, the sons, have watched his growth 
and development until to-day the modern phy- 
sician occupies an enviable position in the 
great army of scientific men, who are gaining 
such brilliant victories over jealous nature. 
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This is the day of the university—stately, 
dignified and respected. To-day medicine 
proudly takes her position as one of the edu- 
cational departments of a true university. 
To-day, this majestic queen typifying the on- 
ward march of medicine greets us; she has 
long since outgrown the swaddling clothes of 
childhood, and stands before us magnificently 
draped. How beautiful she is; in every line 
of her face is written great aspiration and 
progress, her very pose indicating a restless 
yearning. At her feet I see the little medical 
school with its professors constituting the 
faculty. resting her hand affectionately upon 
the modern school of to-day. A busy bee-hive 
of persistent investigation and study, she points 
onward and upward with pride and with hope. 
How broad and deep this development has been 
can be appreciated when we compare the elab- 
orate chemical, physical and physiological lab- 
oratories of to-day with the old chemical lab- 
boratory such as the one now standing on the 
campus of Yale. Such a contrast shows the 
tremendous growth which is but the sunrise of 
a magnificent scientific epoch in American ed- 
ucation. Yesterday the European derided our 
medical schools, and with reason; to-day he 
respects them, and to-morrow he will attend 
them. 

We have now reached that stage where our 
great medical schools in leading medical 
centers are quite satisfactory, capital has fur- 
nished a favorable environment for their de- 
velopment; natural selection has secured rare 
talent for instruction, and nature has provided 
such an abundance of clinical material that an 
American may well hesitate in the selection 
of his own country or Europe for post-gradu- 
ate study. Indeed, it is the opinion of physi- 
cians who have recently pursued their studies 
in America as well as Europe, that they receive 
far greater returns from their efforts in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, than did 
they in Paris, Berlin or Vienna. The ad- 
vantages of Europe over America for study 
from a post-graduyate’s view lie in the liberaliz- 
ing effect of foreign travel, and it must be con- 
ceded that the great specialists of Europe are 
more easily reached than those in America. 
The course of study offered to post-graduates 
in our leading schools is broad and compre- 
hensive. In former years no inducements were 
made to graduating physicians, hence a post- 
graduate was rare, to-day they are everywhere. 
The undergraduate of very recent times at- 
tended lectures and passed examinations; 
many brought- lunch and spent the day, his 
sole duties being to keep awake and look inter- 
ested, and to “sit down front” so that if he 
failed in the final examinations the professor 
would push him through because he was al- 
ways “there in front.” Many a man to-day of 
the old school holds a degree gained by ten 
month’s of such study and by four or five clos- 
ing examinations, for which the future doctor 
was prepared by a few quizzes. 

Though our medical schools have improved 
in many ways, there is no doubt that they are 
still in the transitional stage as the academic 


colleges were a few years ago. The same 
transformation is going on in the medical 
course as has taken place in the academie 
course. Formerly men entered by a narrow 
road and followed the same course of study for 
four years, but gradually the horizon broadened 
so that it was impossible to keep all the stu- 
dents in the same road and little by little the 


opinion became prevalent that a liberal 
education meant an education congenial 
to a student’s. natural and acquired 


tendencies, especially, this kind of an educa- 
tion, since the tremendous strides made by 
knowledge afforded this not only possible but 
absolutely necessary from the standpoint of 
advancement. We can appreciate the growth 
of the college curriculum when we realize that 
our larger colleges offer hundreds of courses of 
study while even the smallest colleges no 
longer mould their students after a stereotyped 
model. 

As was the position of our colleges, so I 
repeat is the position of our medical institu- 
tions; we are in a transitional stage; we are 
advancing so rapidly that the plans of to-day 
are buried in the still broader plans of to- 
morrow, until no one can foresee the end. Re- 
cently a medical school was in session only 
ten months when she gave birth to a full- 
fledged M. D. Only a short time ago it required 
three years for a satisfactory development; 
now it rquires four full years with a prelimi- 
nary or collegiate education for a foundation. 

We have then, with one bound, leaped from 
the tutorial to the university stage and in this 
latter stage we have seen the laboratory util- 
ized, the instruction improved, more stress 
placed on clinical work; in fact, the whole 
curriculum broadened in scope and lengthened 
in time; post-graduate work has been intro- 
duced into our own medical colleges, and to 
raise the standard of the whole, a rigid pre- 
liminary education is being required before 
entering upon a medical course. This, then, is 
the progress made in American medical educa- 
tion. Indeed we are well abreast with the 
advancements made on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

With these thoughts I turn aside from this 
subject to say a few parting words. We are 
about to separate and _ break the bonds of 
friendship which have bound us together dur- 
ing the past four years. 

Members of the Faculty: I tender you the 
sincere thanks of the class for the untiring 
zeal you have manifested in our behalf through 
the tiresome labors of our course. 

Classmates: we are now to part, never to 
meet again under the same circumstances. AS 
we say these good-byes we finish that upon 
which we can look back with pride. We shall 
not forget the loyal men of the royal class of 
1902, and we shall continue to honor our 
staunch old College on the Hill. Friends, 
Classmates, Teachers, we must now say that 
word farewell—a word which hath been and 
must be, a sound which makes us linger—yet 
farewell. 
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Sorority Reception. 


Tuesday evening, June 17th, the three sorori- 
ties, Kappa Alpha Theta, Delta Delta Delta and 
Pi Beta Phi, entertained the graduating class 
and friends at Grass Mount from eight until 
eleven. Mrs. Norton, Miss Bean, Miss Field 
and Miss Carpenter received. 


FRATERNITY REUNIONS. 


———————— 


Delta Delta Delta. 


The annual reunion and banquet of Eta chap- 
ter of Delta Delta Delta was held Tuesday 
evening at the home of Mrs. Forbes. There 
was a large attendance including the active 
chapter and the following alumnae: Miss Annie 
Laurie Sherburne ’97, Miss Della Lee ’97, Miss 
Katherine Leonard ’98, Miss Helen Hendee ’98, 
Miss Molly Paddock ’99, Mrs. G. I. Forbes ’91, 
Miss Marion Forbes ’99, Miss Madge McElroy 
°01, Miss Carrie Nye ’98, Miss Eva Jones ’95 and 
Miss Molly Butler, ex-’02. 

\Miss Eva Jones presided at the post-prandial 
exercises. Toasts and impromptus were given 
by Miss Sherburne, Miss Harding, Miss Merri- 
hew, Miss Johnson, Miss Leonard, Miss Little, 
Miss Forbes and Miss Paddock. Original 
poems were read by Miss Jones and Miss Doug- 
lass and a selection was rendered by Miss 
Clark. After these exercises, all of the mem- 
bers of the rgaduating class were received into 
Eta Alliance, the alumnae chapter of the so- 
ciety. 

Eta chapter will be represented by 12 mem- 
bers at the national convention which convenes 
to-day in Boston. 


Rappa Sigma. 


Alpha Lambda of Kappa Sigma held their 
banquet at the Van Ness House Tuesday even- 
ing, with a good attendance. J. W. Tobey ’00, 
was toastmaster and there were responses by 
Prof. H. L. White, Upsilon, ’98, W. E. Putnam 
702, Lieut. H. R. Smalley ’01, Dr. G. E. Part- 
ridge ’02, W. R. Austin ’99, Irwin Spear ’04, 
and C. A. Tracy ’00. 


Sigma Pbi. 


The 57th annual reunion of the Alpha of 
Vermont of Sigma Phi was held at their hall, 
followed by a banquet at the Van Ness House. 
Forty-two members were present. Professor 
Henry A. Torrey presided and the orator of th 
evening was the Rev. Dr. Norman Seaver of 
Rutland, a member of the Alpha of Massachu- 
setts, located at Williams College. Among 
others present from out of town were Hon. R. 
D. Benedict ’48, of New York City, W. S. John- 
son ’58, of Chester, Pa., Horace Barlow ’62, of 


Hudson, Wis., J. J. Allen ’62, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., C. A. Catlin ’78, of Providence, R. I., Prof. 
J. R. Wheeler ’80, of New York City, F. M. 
Button ’87, of Chicago, Ill., Frederick Billings 
90, of New York City, M. S. Allen ’95, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., J. C. Torrey ’98, of New York 
City, Dr. H. B. McIntyre ’00, of Randolph, J. 
G. Currier ’01, and D. J. Pierce ’01, of RuRtland. 

After the banquet the members of the fra- 
ternity went to their new chapter house at the 
corner of College and Williams streets and laid 
the corner-stone at an early hour in the morn- 
ing. 


Siqma fu. 


The annual reunion and banquet of Sigma 
Nu fraternity was held Tuesday evening 
at the Masonic Temple. There were present 
as alumni: I. C. Wedgeworth of Buffalo, J. L. 
Davis of Philadelphia, E. E. Miller of Mil- 
waukee, W. E. Aiken of Northfield, Mass., C. A. 
Dodge of Montpelier, L. E. Daniels of Boston, 
C. F. Clark of Glover, George D. Osgood of 
Newbury, C. B. Griswold and W. C. Sawyer of 
this city. Twenty undergraduate members 
were present. D. C. Wedgeworth of the class 
of ’*97 acted as toastmaster. 


Delta Psi. 


The annual reunion of the Delta Psi fra- 
ternity was held in their rooms. Among those 
present were Prof. J. E. Goodrich 53, Hon. H. 
H. Powers ’55, Hon. H. Ballard ’61, H. O. 
Wheeler ’65, Hon. A. G. Whittemore ’67, C. 
F. Graves ’74, Hon. H. W. Hill ’76, Hon. D. C. 
Hawley ’78, W. H. Hopkins ’85, F. K. Graves 
°86, C. S. Isham ’89, M. L. Powell ’89, C. EH. 
Lamb ’93, E. D. Strickland ’94, E. J. Randall 
"95, T. H. Canfield ’96, S. W. Hamilton ’98, 
W. B. Leavens ’98, C. B. Brownell, R. A. Law- 
rence, R. S. Page, D. H. Scribner ’99, F. W. 
Hubbard, A. G. Wheeler ’00, G. Henderson, G. 
S. Lee, E. W. Lawrence ’01. 


Cambda Tota. 


There was a larger than usual attendance 
of the alumni at the 66th annual gathering of 
the Lambda Iota fraternity. John H. Converse 
’61, of Philadelphia, acted as master of cere- 
monies and H. F. Stevens of St. Paul acted as 
toastmaster. The orator was F. D. Hoyt ’64, 
of New York. 


eee ee 


Kappa Hilpha Theta. 


The members of the Kappa Alpha Theta 
society met at their rooms on North Winooski 
avenue for their annual reunion. There were 
33 present, including Miss Katherine Landt of 
Waterbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Norton Canfield of 
Lake Park, Minn., Miss Mary Tewksbury of 
Randolph, Miss Annie Bogue of Pittsford, Miss 
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Beatrice May of St. Johnsbury, Miss Mollie 
Milis Deyette, Miss Ruth Norton, Miss Fannie 
Smith and Miss Edna Ray from Shelburne, 
Miss Marion Rustedt of Richford, Miss Geneva 
Jones of Northfield, Miss Emma Chandler 
White, Miss Blanche Brigham of Hyde Park, 
Miss Mabel Way, Miss Mabel Nelson and Miss 
Helen Ferguson of Burlington, who has been 
teaching out of town, were also present. 


Phi Delta Cheta. 


The 23d annual commencement banquet of 
Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta was held 
Tuesday evening at Hotel Burlington. It 
was one of the most successful banquets of the 
fraternity. There was a large attendance in- 
cluding the following: T. C. Cheney ’91, E. C. 
Mower ’92, C. H. Hayden ’83, E. G. Spaulding 
94, C. H. Mower ’94, W. F. Daggett 795, C. W. 
Doten ’95, G. M. Sabin ’96, Dr. G. I. Forbes 
Den wee eeeceeons ot, P.O. Ray °98,|S. H. 
Jackson ’98, Clifton D. Howe ’98, L. C. Dodd ’98, 
M. W. Andrews ’99, G. C. Gould ’00, A. F. 
Ufford 701, D. H. Perry ’01, EH. E. Parker ’01, 
S. S. Dennis ’01 and H. E. Lewis, Rhode Island 
Alpha ’95. 

Toasts were responded to as follows, Dr. G. 
I. Forbes acting as toastmaster: “The Phi as a 
Physician,’ H. E. Lewis; “Four Years in the 
Fraternity,” C. R. Peck ’00; “Phis at Harvard,” 
C. W. Doten ’95; “Prospects,” W. R. Farrington; 
“The New York Convention,” E. G. Spaulding 
94, 

Following the toasts a meeting of the in- 
corporate alumni of Vermont Alpha Phi Delta 
Theta was held. 


Hipha Tau Omega. 


The members of the Beta Zeta chapter of 
the Alpha Tau Omega fraternity held their 
alumni reunion and banquet Tuesday night 
at their’ rooms on Church street. Among the 
alumni in attendance were: Prof. N. F. Merrill 
and C. F. Whitney of the Faculty; C. E. Allen 
96, N. D. Blake °96, R. A. Taft ’98, H. H. 
Hagar ’97, C. H. Hagar ’96, W. T. Whelan ’98, 
Cc. R. Wilder, ex-’03, D. C. Simonds, ex-’03, G; 
W. T. Whitney ’97, H. W. Hopkins, R. I. Gamma 
Delta, C. R. Hutchinson, ex-03. J. E. Dewey 
00 officiated as toastmaster most acceptably and 
the occasion passed off in an exceedingly pleas- 
ant manner, 


Delta Sigma. 


The members of Delta Sigma fraternity held 
their annual reunion at their rooms on Church 
street Tuesday evening. A lunch was 
served and short speeches were made by sev- 
eral of the alumni and graduate members. 


Che Graduating Ziass. 


Most of the members of the graduating class 
have decided upon the work that they will pur- 
sue now that their college course is finished. 
Many of the class have already secured posi- 
tions as teachers or in the work which they 
have prepared themselves for while at the Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Derby will teach at Barre; Miss M. W. 
Hall will enter next fall the Library School at 
Albany, N. Y.; Misses E. C. Johnson, M. L. 
Merrihew, D. M. Slater, E. M. Stevens, M. 
Conro, F. L. Douglas and G. A. Goodhue, in- 
tend to teach but have not as yet secured posi- 
tions; J. E. Donahue will enter the Harvard 
summer school and after a course there he will 
teach; F. M. Larchar, G. O. Bryant, H. F. 
Huntley, A. L. Kelley and L. H. Merrihew will 
continue their work in chemistry; A. D. Stearns 
will take post-graduate work in this Univer- 
sity; I. L. Rich, J. A. Tellier, G. P. Auld and 
H. B. Joyner will study law; C. R. Peck will 
study law with E. C. Mower of this city; N. 
Kellogg will enter in the fall the general sem- 
inary of New York; G. E. Lamb has accepted 
a position with the Frank Ridlau Electrica! 
Co. of Boston; J. M. Larabee and A. H. Tenney 
have taken positions with the Western Electrical 
Co. of New York City; A. D. Welch, G. G. Morse 
and D. M. Rice will take positions with the 
New York and New Jersey Telegraph Co.; J. 
E. Seaver has taken a position as draftsman 
for the General Electrical Co. of Schenectady, 
N. Y.; F. A. Miller will be a draftsman for the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston; M. E. Wood: 
ward will be a draftsman for Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co. of Port Henry, N. Y.; L. D. Beck- 
ley has accepted a position with the Massachu- 
setts Construction Co.; L. E. Grant will work 
in Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. H. Taylor will begin 
work with the Vermont Marble Co. at Proctor; 
J. BE. Adams, J. M. Wheeler and A. T. Hutch- 
inson have already taken their first year in 
the medical department of the University; L. 
M. Munson will work for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Co, of New York City; W. E. Put- 
nam has taken a position as transit-man with 
the Massachusetts Construction Co.; A. QO. 
Smith will work for the Lehigh Valley railroad 
in Pennsylvania; J. A. Tellier besides study- 
ing law will teach in the Edmunds High 
School of this city; C. P. Williams and J. N. 
Harvey expect to enter business; Misses A. M. 
Lilley, A. L. Bean, B. T. Field, J. P. Woodworth, 
Messrs. R. R. Strait, A. C. Woodbury, J. O. 
Walker, W. L. Goss and A. S. Bean have not 
secured positions as yet; R. D. Wilson and H. 
P. Hudson have already accepted positions and 
were not in town for cammencement. 


Visiting Hlumni. 


The following list of out of town alumni 
who were present at Commencement is as nearly 
correct as we are able to make it. There were 
many more present who neglected to register, 
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and therefore we are unable to make our list 
complete: 

R. D. Benedict *48, Brooklyn, N. Y.;J. D. 
Kingsbury ’52, Bradford, Mass.; C. W. Clark 
’°b5, Georgia; H. H. Powers, ’55, Morrisville; 
W. S. Johnson ’58, Chester, Pa.; Chas. Crane 
’°b9, Dexter, Iowa; J. H. Converse ’61, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.; G. T. Sutton ’61, New York City; 
H. K. Barlow ’62, Dexter, Iowa; F. D. Hoyt 64, 
New York; H. F. Stevens ’70, St. Paul, Minn.; 
C. A. Catlin ’73, Providence, R. I.;C. F. Graves 
"74, Sheiton, Neb.; H. W. Hill ’76, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; J. R. Wheeler ’80, New York; C. F. Hayden 
83, Riverside, Vt.; W. H. Hopkins ’85, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; F. K, Graves ’°86, ————————_; 
W. W. Shaw °86, Philadelphia, Pa.: F. W. But- 
ton ’87, Chicago, Ill.; G. C. Stevens 88, St. Al- 
bans; Frederick Billings 90, Woodstock, Vee 
T. C. Cheney ’91, Morrisville; C. E. Lamb ’93, 
New York City; J. D. Allen ’93, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Katrina M. Landt ’94, Waterbury; E. G. 
Spaulding °94, New York City; E. D. Strick- 
land ’94, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. G. Andrews ’95, 
Waterbury; M. S. Allen ’95, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
K. G. Randall ’95, Waterville, N. Y.; H. C. 
Shurtleff *95, Montpelier; W. F. Daggett 795, 
Proctor; Ruth I. Norton ’96, Shelburne; C. E. 
Allen ’96, Easthampton, Mass.; T. H. Canfield 
"96, Lake Park, Minn.; Elizabeth Norton Can- 
field °96, Lake Park, Minn.; W. D. Blake, 796, 
Eden, Vt.; G. M. Sabin ’96, Malone, N. Y.; D. 
C. Wedgeworth ’97, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. L. Davis 
"97, Philadedphia, Pa.; Blanche Brigham ’9%, 
Hyde Park; G. W. T. Whitney ’97, Ithaca,N.Y.; 
C. F. Clark ’97, Glover; S. H. Jackson. ’98, 
Barre; L. C. Dodd ’98, Buffalo, N. Y.; S. W. 
Hamiiton 798, Rutland; W. T. Whelan ’98, Mont- 
pelier; W. B. Leavens ’98, Newark, N. J.; J. C. 
Torrey ’98, New York City; W. R. Austin ’99, 
St. Albans; Mary C. Paddock ’99, Craftsbury; 
G. D. Osgood ’99, Newbury; R. A. Lawrence 
°99, Rutiand; L. EH. Daniels 799, Boston; R. 8. 
Page ’99, Morrisville: D. H. Scribner 99 —} 
BE. E. Miller °00, Milwaukee, Wis.; W. E. Aiken 
700, Northfield; C. A. Dodge 00, Montpelier; 
Cc. C. Gould ’00, Johnson; C. A. Tracy ’00, 
Bordentown, N. J.; O. G. Wheeler ’00, Norfolk, 
Va.; J. W. Tobey ’00, Cambridge, Mass.; F. W. 
Hubbard ’00, Rutiand; G. S. Lee ’01, Poultney; 
H. R. Smalley ’01, Fort Ethan Allen; D. H. 
Perry ‘01, Barre; E. E. Parker ’01, Barre; S. 


S. Dennis ’01, Cambridge, Mass.; BE. W. Law- 
rence ’01, Rutland. 

“Twelfth Night.” 

CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Duke Orsi ee. ets sccoete ete ae Miss Tracy ’03 
Valontine yeiiees oak an cae Miss Russell ’03 
Curio. gate crates sue as Miss Richardson ’04 
PY LOUGY solo aries gan ss a0 Miss Goodhue ’02 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek ..... . Miss Johnson ’02 
Sebastian -2:hy. er seriicint Miss S. G. Deane ’05 
Antonio.- jis aban eee . Miss Clifford ’05 
WPL ar vesidiy cid» Sartre label otek Miss Merrihew ’02 
MalvGlio. oss caebee wuss es Miss Derby ’02 
O1OWRe. se os a eee cans Miss Durfee ’05 


Fabian ©... . Sepia Miss Chapman ‘05 
Roberto F. . ..: Ga a. eee Miss Somers ’04 
Violas. ..c THES Miss Field ’02 
Oliviai=) oa... . eee Grea Miss Miller ’04 
Maria“ vi... de. ae. ee Miss Post ‘03 
Officers | Mise Colburn ’04 
0678 She ce 0 'stelm 6, o6. 5 es tnar Miss Dunsmoor 705 


(Miss Bean ’04 


Sailors eo eheeteve © $e’ e166), 0 8c8 (Miss S. E. Dean 05 
Miss Collier ’05 
Pp Miss Lang ’05 
GCS cea. . cane abn ee 


Miss Metcalf ’05 
Miss Southwick ’05 
The presentation of Shakspere’s “Twelfth 
Night” by the young ladies of the University 
was the third attempt of this kind in the past 


‘four years. 


The expectations of those who had wit- 
nessed previous performances were exceedingly 
high and they were in no way disappointed, 
for the same high standard of artistic merit 
was maintained. The young ladies brought 
great credit upon themselves and their trainer, 
Mr. Andrews. This is especially true when we 
consider the fact that so much less time has 
been spent in preparation this year than be- 
fore, and that the “Twelfth Night” is not well 
adapted to presentation by women. 

There was one particularly striking feature 
of the performance this year, and that was 
the uniform merit of the cast. It was strong 
throughout and the parts were all well taken. 
One would have thought that six months rather 
than six weeks had been spent in preparation. 

The play was given, as usual, on the lawn 
at Grass Mount, the Thursday before Com- 
mencement. A _ beautiful moonlight evening, 
combined with the natural surroundings of 
the place, made the scenes seem very real and 
romantic. 


Tennis Championship. 


In a recent contest to decide the tennis cham- 
pionship, Hutchinson won from Miller, the ~ 
former champion, by the score of 6-4, 3-6, 6-3. 


Final Words of the President to 
the Senior Class. — 


ADDRESSED TO THEM AT THE CLOSE OF THE BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERMON, THE SUBJECT OF WHICH 


WAS “LEADERSHIP.” 


“IT have not brought this subject before you 
in order to flatter you by the assumption that 
you are all to be great leaders in the thought 
and life of your generation. And yet leaders 
in some sense of your communities, be they 
great or small, you are certainly bound to be. 
ln what else have you been spared from the 
world’s work all these years, for what else have 
you been recipients of the benefits of collegiate 
endowments, of parental sacrifices, of the toil 
and patience of teachers, of the solicitude 
and prayers and encouragement of good 
people, but that you might be fitted there- 
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“by to guide and help and serve those who have 
not had these great advantages. And now the 
one main thought I want to have you take from 
this service is that whether you are to be teach- 
ers of many or leaders of few, you are to lead 
men in order to serve them. You are to serve 
men in order that you may lead them. You 
are not to wheedle them, and truckle to them 
and take advantage of their weaknesses in 
order that you may lead them and have them 
ride you into place and power—leave that to 
the demagogues—but you are to study them, 
to interpret them to themselves, to ally your- 
selves with what is good in them, to induce 
-tuem to rally round you or some better man— 
all in order that you may help them to better 
thinking and better living. it is a glorious 
opportunity that you will have. We who are 
older envy you—your possibilities. Look at 
what is immediately before you, in every little 
community, in our own State, in our nation 
—in our social life, in our industrial and 
economic life, in politics, in religion. Is there 
anthing we need more than men who can think 
out for us and with us the questions that puz- 
zie us, give us the larger view and larger mind 
that would reconcile our petty divisions and 
jealousies and help us to truer and finer esti- 
maton and measurements of events and move- 
ments and men and life. How great is the need 
of men and women who will show us how to 
make our social life gentler and sweeter, our 
philanthropic more human, our religion more 
permeated by Christ’s spirit of sacrifice and 
charity! Whoever of you in any community 
in which your lot may be cast will have the 
faith and the courage to call round you those 
who are on the Lord’s side, will find that there 
are many who are waiting for the call and will 
- respond to it. 

One other thought. In order to be good 
leaders you must first be good followers. At 
West Point they teach men to command well by 
first teaching them to obey well. He that would 
be greatest among you, he who would be leader 
of men, must learn the secret and the power of 
obedience. He who is the supreme leader of 
men learned obedience by the thing which he 
suffered. He humbled himself and became obe- 
dient to death. A great writer has well called 

is the teaching and method of Jesus. To 
learn in the school of Jesus, to have the mind 
which was in him to be clothed with his hu- 
mility, to live in loving submission to him, is 
to learn the secret of his universal and tri- 
umphant leadership. In God’s universe, power 
everywhere waits upon love. To lead men as 
Jesus leads them is to love men as he loves 
them. May you all so follow Him that you will 
be leaders of men to him, and through him to 
the life, the life abundant, the life eternal, 
which he has brought and evermore gives to 
men!” 


Zollege Song Book. 


An article in the Cynic for Nov. 5, 1900, 
headed “U. V. M. Song Book,” begins as fol- 
lows: “Why is it that we do not have a song 
book of our own?” 


The Cynic of June, 1902, is glad to answer 
that this much needed accession is immedi- 
ately forthcoming, and will make its appear- 
ance in two or three weeks. The advance 
sheets and binding, which lie before us, be- 
speak a creditable production on the part of 
the students and alumni. 

The size of the book is very convenient, 
being 7% by 10% inches and contains 104 
pages. The mechanical work is neatly exe- 
cuted. The binding is in white cloth while 
the lettering and design is in green and gold. 
The book is to sell for one dollar and may 
be obtained from J. A. Tellier ’02, the editor, 
41 South Converse Hall. 

The first seventy pages are devoted exclu- 
Sively to Vermont Songs, beginning with 
“Vermont Waltz,” by Henry Lamb, Med. ex- 
1902, which is a unique production. Our 
well known “Champlain,” by Fisher, Med. ’82, 
follows, and so on throughout a long list. 

The Rev. S. L. Bates ’55 has done much 
to help the book, both by assisting in the ar- 
rangement of songs and by giving valuable 
ideas to the editors. A few of the others who 
have contributed songs or music of conspicuous 
merit, are E. D. Strickland ’94, J. E. Colburn 
94, J. E. Benedict ’93, W. E. Aiken ’01, C. H. 
Waddell ex-’02, Hopkins ’86, Miss Derby ’02, 
H. F. Huntley ’02, Hopkins ’86, Miss Derby ’02, 
Gates Kerr ’01, Dr. Leach, Med. ’99, Rev. G. 
P.* Beard. ou. Gr, Hunting,” DD. D.’60, L,  B: 
Daniels ’99, Dr. W. W. Griffith ex-’95, Frank 
Jewett °59, C. M. Goodrich ’96, Merrill Hutch- 
inson 795, F. M. Knights ’94, Ralph Stewart 
°93, K. Tuttle ’05 and many others. Dr. Ly- 
man Allen and Prof. Goodrich have given val- 
uable aid in tracing songs and music which 
had almost slipped away and been forgotten. 

With such a list of contributors the success 
of the book from a musical standpoint is as- 
sured and it now lies with the students and 
alumni to make its publication a financial 
success. 


Exchanaes. 


EVEN TIME. 


Like magic do the sunset gates unbar 
Adown the path that leads the day to rest; 
The rolling clouds, massed in the golden 
west, 
All streaked with amethyst and crimson are, 
And cast their glow into the east afar 
Till shadows droop about yon mountain 
crest, 
Then deeps the gray upon night’s quiet 
breast 
Where flames the jewel of a single star. 


Then down upon the meadows strangely white, 
Where like ghostly veil the mists hang low, 
The myriad stars of heaven softly shine, 
And their long rays pencil the clouds with 
light; 
What though the night be long and passing 
slow, 
Their beauty grows to be a thing divine. 
—Notre Dame Scholastic. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


With the trailing mantle of royal grace 
And the sunset’s glory upon her face 
She hastens a-down the western hills 
Anu hushes the plaint of the little rills. 


Her robes of scarlet and green and gold 
Were made at the loom of a fairy old; 
The crown she plaits of fallen leaves 
Are such as dreamland fancy weaves. 


But never a crown may grace her brow, 
Her realm she yields to the conqueror now. - 
And he is crabbed and strong and old, 

His grasp is cruel, his glance is cold. 


She flies away from his chilling breath 

And leaves him there to rule with Death, 

While dark and chill has fall’n the night 

That hides the trail of the Summer’s flight. 
—Wesleyan Lit.- 


A STATUE. 


there is a marble fragment from an old 
Arcadian temple, beautiful in grace 

Of attitude, a dancing girl. ‘The face 

And arms are lost; but still are manifold 

The charms of rhythmic feet, of supple limb, 
Lithe waist, and floating veil. Not more divine 
Or form Herodias in Palestine 

To Herod seemed when she enchanted him. 


No princely court the Grecian maid entranced; 
Her gestures were not meant for emperors. 


While Satyrs played, her merry sandals danced 
Upon the grass through sylvan corridors. 
Now as she dances with trim foot advanced, 
In swaying pose, one Satyr still adores. 
—Harvard Advocate. 


THE HAUNTED MILL. 


By the side of the silent river 
Where the lingering wind blows chill, 
And the wisps of the witch-grass quiver, 
And the drone of the wheel is still, 
"Lnrough the deepening twilight hushes 
From the wandering river’s edge, 
Come thé murmurous rustle of rushes 
And the sorrowful sighs of the sedge. 


‘he mouldering ruins grow dimmer 
Till the vale is heavy with gloom, 
When under the wild star-glimmer 
Spectral the mill walls loom. 
Then ghosts of the dim forsaken 
Swarm in through the pendulous door 
And the long-sleeping echoes awaken 
To the fall of their feet on the floor. 


The old miller’s voice, rising and falling, 
Sounds thin through the portals ajar, 

In incessant and querulous calling 
To the laggard who lingers afar. 

But when dawn unveils her faint blushes r 
All is still at the river’s edge, 

Save the timorous whisper of rushes 
And the moan of the shivering sedge. 
C. H. C., in “Amherst Literary Monthly.” 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F, NORTH, State Manager 


AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 


GO TO 
For periodicals 


DESSEY’S. 
of all kinds, 


A nice line of Burlington and University of Vt. box papers 
neatly printed in colors, fine quality paper, all kinds, 25¢ box" 
L | 


For Stationery, 


For Books and 
Novels, 


The Tuttle Company 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


& 


SHOP 0999S 9999S 40909 9900S 000900060 


SPRING FOOTWEAR 


Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready — 
for your inspection. The 
line includes both 
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3 
: High Shoes and 
: 
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Low Shoes 


in all the newest styles. 


Patent Leather, 
Ox Calfand | F 
Vici Kid. 
Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 
you pay. 


GOOD OOOH $994 $ 4919066 $966 606660066 0000 


Frank B. Boynton. 


9D OOS S 0999S 90600 $096 09000 
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BROWNELL & BURNHAM, 


General Insurance Agents, 
| 195 COLLEGE STREET. 


We can serve you well, and respectfully solicit your 
patronage. 
Fire, Liability, Accident, Life, Fidelity. 


R. B. STEARNS & CO. 


PHARMACISTS 
Cor. Church and Bank Sts. 


- We solicit the patronage of college students and all others. 
es CP NEES ee COC). 


a hE ire. 
HOWARD 
NATIONAL. 


BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted, 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 


A TAYEOR 


184 MAIN STREET, 


OEEDSMAN, FLURIOT AND NURSERY NAN. 


Connected by Telephone. 


Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


eee eee 


BUY OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


- MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS 


A. G MA NSUR, ‘ee 
(Successor to Wyman & Mansur. we: are 


71 Church St., 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


JEWELER. | 
Special Attention given te 

orders for Badges and all kinds 

of Society and Emblem Goods 

Will give estimates. 
Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 

All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


W. G. REYNOLDS, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND LACE CURTAINS, ~ 
Corner Church and Bank Streets. | 


GO TO 
For periodicals 


BESSEY’S. 
of all kinds, 


A nice line of Burlington and University of Vt. box papers. 
neatly printed in colors, fine quality paper, all kinds, 25c hox. 


For Stationery, 


For Books and 
Novels, 


48 Maiden Lane. Tel. 792-D. ALBANY, N. Y. 
Ask tor ‘‘ Under the Stars and Stripes March, Mg 
‘‘ A Night in Paris Valse du Ballet, 3 
‘* A Dasher Two Step.”’ 
By Gioscia. They are great 
The Star Restaurant, 


144 Church Street. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
W. C. HOAG, Proprietor. 


“HELLO, STUDENTS 


Go to FO) Church 1 Sts 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. . 


HENRY J. NELSON. 
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Death of Professor Torrey, 


The sudden death of Prof. Torrey just 
before the opening. of the college year is 
an event to which we are as yet entirely 
unable to adjust our thoughts. A great 
vacaney is made in the University not 
only, but in the general community and 
the church to which he belonged... For 
thirty-four years—the life of an average 
generation—he had filled one of the most 
important chairs in the University with 
such conspicuous ability, that he seemed 
almost an inseparable part of the insti- 
tution. He wore his learning and his 
honors so modestly; he was so gracious 
and cordial, without losing the dignity 
which was natural to him; his personality 
in all ways was so attractive and inspir- 
ing, that his going from among us begets 
no ordinary sense of loss. 

His ripe and accurate scholarship, his 
power of logical analysis and con- 
struction, his courtesy in discussion, his 
wisdom in counsel, the serene poise of his 
whole character mental and moral, gave 
him a standing among us which would 
be claimed for no other member of the 
teaching staff, and made us all—faculty 
and students—proud of our ranking pro- 
fessor, and glad to work with and under 
him. Everybody appreciated the trans- 
parent and strong, yet always graceful, 
English in which his thoughts were 
clothed, and not less the quiet humor 


whose lambent gleams were seldom in- 
termitted for long. 

The Professor spent most of his vaca- 
tion in Burlington. For several weeks 
he was intently occupied withcertain stud- 
ies in his special department. As a re- 
sult of this close application he was com- 
pelled to give over work, and before his 
health was restored there came the shock 
of his brother’s sudden death. In a short 
time his returning strength allowed him 
to revisit his old home in Massachusetts 
by the sea. Here while seeking to gather 
strength and courage for another year of 
labor, he was suddenly taken with violent 
pain, the cause of which could only be re- 
moved by the surgeon’s knife. The opera- 
tion seems to have been skilfully per- 
formed, and his. condition for some days 
was hopeful. It proved, however, that he 
was not strong enough to rally from the 
operation, and on the evening of Satur- 
day, September 20th, he passed quietly 
away at the house of his brother, Dr. 
Samuel W. Torrey of Beverly, Mass. 
Mrs. ‘Torrey had accompanied him, and 
his son, Professor H. A. Torrey, upon re- 
ceiving an unfavorable report of his fath- 
er’s condition, hastened to Beverly, but 
arrived just too late to receive his parting 
words. 

After a funeral service at the house 


here, in which President Buckham, the 
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Rev. Mr. Atkins, Professor Torrey’s pas- 
tor, and Dr. J. Isham Bliss, a former col- 
league in the faculty, participated, and the 
singing of two hymns of trust and thanks- 
giving by many of the personal friends 
of the family, the interment was made in 
Green Mount Cemetery, at a retired spot 
overlooking the Winooski river. A spe- 
cial memorial service will be held at no 
distant day, probably at the First Church, 
the one which he joined in June, 1855, in 
his freshman year, with ten of his college 
friends. 

Henry Augustus Pearson Torrey was 
a nephew of the late Professor Joseph 
Torrey. He was born in Beverly on the 
8th of January, 1837. His college-pre- 
paratory studies were taken at the Bur- 
lington High School, he living meanwhile 
in his uncle’s family. His first degree 
was gained in 1858, his second in 1861, 
at which time he was invited by the fac- 
ulty to deliver one of the two master’s 
orations. The three years intervening 
between these two dates were spent in 
teaching in his native town. In 1864 he 
was graduated from Union Theological 
Seminary, and the next year installed as 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Vergennes. After three years service in 
this field he was called in 1868, to the 
deep regret of his parish, to the chair of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the 
University, the position which his uncle, 


Dr. Joseph Torrey, had so admirably 
filled from the demise of President James 
Marsh in 1842 till his own death in 1867. 
Thirty-two classes—successive but for 
one year’s interruption—can testify to his 
lucid, patient, up-building instruction. 
For five years, 1888 to, 1893, he had the 
oversight of the college library. In 1896 
his long service of the University and his 
eminent attainments were recognized by 
the bestowal of the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

In 1885 he contributed to the Andover 
Review a series of papers on the Theodicee 
of Leibnitz. In 1892 he published The 
Philosophy of Descartes in Extracts, se- 
lected and translated by himself. He had 
leave of absence for the year 1895-96, and 
spent it, with his wife and daughter, in 
European travel. 

Professor Torrey was married in 1865 
to Sarah Paine Torrey, the second daugh- 
ter of Professor J. Torrey. She with one 
daughter, Miss Lucy, and two sons, 
Professor Henry A. and John C.,, 
survives him. ‘They may be assured of 
the sincerest sympathy of all those mem- 
bers of the University who have been so . 
fortunate as to sit under Professor ‘Tor- 
rey’s instruction, or to come within the 
sphere of his rare and winning personal- 
ity. We shall not soon look upon his 
like again. 


Rev. A. D. Barber, Zlass of 1845. 


Mr. Barber’s death occurred at his home 
in Williston on the 30th of August last, 
and his funeral was attended from the 
Methodist church in that town, several of 
the clergymen who had been associated 
with him being present. He had been in 
broken health for some months, and for 
two of three weeks had hardly been con- 
scious of what was taking place about 
him. | 


He was born in Beekmantown, N. Y., 
in 1818, the 22d of October, and had 
nearly reached the age of eighty-four. He 
was fitted for college at Plattsburg, and 
entered in 1841. His class was not only 
one of the largest which had ever gradu- 
ated from the University, but contained 
a large proportion of men who served 
their generation well, and not a few of 
whom gained distinction. Mr. Barber 


- 


completed his course in 1848. 
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went directly from college to the Theo- 
logical seminary at Andover, Mass., and 
He re- 
ceived ordination in the January follow- 
ing, and for four years preached at Peru, 
N. Y. He became the pastor of the Wil- 
liston church in 1852, but from failure 
of health resigned this charge in 18509. 
Here he continued to reside till 1866, 
when he assumed the oversight of the 


~ church at Willsboro,,N. Y. After five 


years in this field he preached in Pennsyl- 
vania about three years, when he came 
back to Vermont and took up pastoral 
work at Clarendon in 1875. During the 
seven years 1877-84 he edited the Ver- 
mont Chronicle, then issued at Montpe- 
lier. Ata later period he had charge of 
the N. Y. Observer during a few months’ 
absence of its editor abroad. He was a 
frequent contributor to the press during 
his whole active life. His latest work as 
a preacher was performed in his native 
town, a service of two or three years. 
Valuable papers of his may be found in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, the Presbyterian 
and Princeton Review, and the New Eng- 
lander. Other articles by his hand have 
been recently accepted by the quarterlies, 


-but are not yet printed. He kept up his 


habit of study till past his 8oth year. He 
presented a valuable paper before the State 
Historical Society in 1896, and had fre- 
quently addressed the various educational 
bodies of the State. Until absolutely 
disabled from travelling, he was one of 
the most regular attendants upon the 
meetings of the ministerial association to 
which he belonged, and always did his 
full share of the work assigned. He was 
a careful scholar and a good reasoner. He 
used his mother tongue with excellent ef- 
fect, and neglected no means within his 


_reach to help forward all good causes and 


serve the best interests of the community. 


Mr. Barber was twice married, the sec- 
ond time to Lucretia Miller of Williston. 
She survives him, as also one son, and an 
adopted daughter. 


Alumni Deceased Since Gom-= 
ment. 


Since the last issue of the Cynic, June 
28, Death has been unusually busy in the 
ranks of our alumni, five having passed 
away during the months of July and 
August. We give the list below, expect- 
ing to sketch the careers of some of them 
in future numbers. 


Class of’41. The Hon. Torrey E. Wales 
died at his home in this city, July s. 


Class of 47. George W. Cotterill died 


in New York, probably at the Gilson 
Flouse, August II. 
Class of ’70. The Rev. Geo. A. Bar- 


rett died at Lake Placid, N. Y., August 


12a 


Class of ’74. Augustus Torrey, chief 
engineer of the Michigan Central R. R. 
died by an accident, August 20. 


Class of °45. ‘The Rev. A. D. Barber 
died at his home in Williston, August 30. 


Class of 58. Prof. H. A. P. Torrey, 
LL. D., died in Beverly, Mass., Sept. 20. 


George Mason, ’58, died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., (?) 1 September, 1gor. 


Orvis Danforth Wood, ’51, died in 
Charlevoix, Mich., 28 September, rgor. 


Leroy Albert Merrill, ’89, date of death 
not received. 
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BURLINGTON, VT., OCT. 4, 1902. 


Editorials. 


The hand of the Destroyer has cer- 
tainly been active among Vermont’s 
alumni during the past three months. The 
University is in mourning over the loss 


of several of her most prominent and loyal 
We sketch briefly in this issue the 
life of two of those who have passed 
away. Later issues will contain other 
sketches. In our next issue we will pub- 
lish a brief sketch of the life of Judge 
Wales who died in this city on July 5th, 
last. | 


sons. 


The news of the death of one of the 
oldest and most esteemed professors of 
the University came as a severe schock 
to all who have been connected with the 


Prof. 
Torrey’s death brings a sense of personal 
loss to every student who has been under 
his instruction or who has known him in 
any way. Although naturally a reserved 
man, he withheld his kindness and friend- 
ship from none who were willing and 
worthy to receive them. His kind heart 
and optimistic way of thinking could 
but win the admiration of all. His faith 
in mankind was unshaken and his trust in 
God was absolute. 


institution for many years past. 


These qualities were 
the first to impress themselves upon his 
pupils. 
something higher than mere mental gym- 
nastics. His place in the University and in 
the hearts of her students and alumni 
will be difficult to fill. 


In his instruction he aimed at 


Readers of the Burlington papers were 
pained to learn of the death of Mrs. 
A. IL. Daniels, which occurred two 
before the opening of  col- 
To Prof. Daniels and his fam- 
ily is extended the honest sympathy of the 
students of the University for whom we 
speak. Bee 


weeks 
lege. 


To the class of 1906 the Cynic ex- 
tends a word of welcome from the college. 
You have come as strangers, not knowing 
us, our ways and our customs. We do 
not know you, but we have been through 
the experiences and worked out the prob- 
lems that seem so important to you now, 
so that we can appreciate your feeling of 
strangeness and anxiety. You may be 
encouraged to know that we heartily 
sympathize with everyone of you who is 
anxious to learn. Vermont offers you 
grand opportunities for study and ad- 
vancement—you are truly welcome to all 
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of them. Be courageous, remembering 
when you come to the hard places, that 
the province of the University is not to 
carry but to lead you—that you must 
work and win for yourselves. The chance 
to make an effort is after all the greatest 
thing that can be given to a man. Ver- 
mont gives this with hearty good will. 


There are some things that you must give 


in return for the benefits received. It is 
as true of college life as of any other, that 
unselfishness is one of the necessities. If 
you are to receive the broadest benefits 
you must throw your personality into the 
different student enterprises and support 
the student organizations. We do not 
mean by this that you should overdo the 
matter to the detriment of your studies, 
but we do mean that your usefulness in 
life depends upon your ability to associate 


with men, convince men, mold the char- - 


acters of men by the power of your own. 
We are safe in saying that the man who 
passes through his college course with a 
purely selfish motive, who narrows his 
thoughts to his own personal ends, who 
lives a life of seclusion, will live a narrow 
life after he has finished his course and 
will fail to receive the inspiring thought 
that he has a positive part, a necessary 
role, to play in the society about him and 
_ that that society suffers if he is recreant 
to his duty. A high standard of schol- 
arship and a personality or “stand” 
among college mates should be the first 
things sought after. College spirit and 
college loyalty find their highest expres- 
sion in these for from these the other 
_ things naturally spring. 


While we strongly censure those mem- 
bers of the Freshman class who,disregard- 
ing the resolutions presented them by the 
student body, appeared in public carrying 
canes, we cannot too forcibly express our 
condemnation of the act of the Sopho- 
mores in interfering with them by force, 
and thus bringing about at least a sug- 
gestion of the old cane scrap. We can 
perhaps excuse the Freshmen when we 
consider the fact that they were in a way 
ignorant of the sentiment in college and 


that they quietly withdrew when request- 


ed to do so by upper classmen. The ac- 
tion of the Sophomores is hard to under- 
stand. Had they waited and allowed 
members of the two upper classes to re- 
lieve the Freshmen of their canes, they 
would have won general applause. We 
honestly believe that the true sentiment 
of the class was not represented in this 
act which trampled under foot the vote 
It is 
quite possible that the upper classes were 


of the student body of last year. 


delinquent in their precautions and in im- 
pressing upon the new men the necessity 
of obedience to the new order of things. 
It is quite probable, also, that there were 
those who encouraged the act of both 
lower classes, for in any group of society 
you will find those who care nothing for 
the rights of others and seemingly still 
We sin- 
cerely hope and believe that this action 


less for their own good name. 


was only an outbreak of thoughtless feel- 
ing and that it will only serve to bring 
the Freshmen more speedily into line with 
the sentiment of the college. 
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Che Man on the Hill. 


Drawn by vague reports of an ava- 
lanche of new students, the Man on the 
Hill returned to college a day or two early 
this year, to see that all the strangers were 
properly cared for. He does not like any- 
one to doubt the perfect unselfishness of 
his motive, so we shall not question the 
old man’s sincerity. Perhaps some of the 
new men have not made the acquaintance 
of the Man on the Hill—that would not 
be strange, for few of the older Vermont- 
ers have won his friendship—so a word 
of introduction is necessary. He is an 
eccentric old man, who is making a pil- 
grimage through some of our American 
institutions of learning. He has traveled 
much and observed many things, the re- 
sults of which he occasionally submits 
to the editor of the Cynic in hope that 
it may fill up a vacant column and save 
the publication from going to press with 
unused space. The Man on the Hill has 
no particular message, but having taken a 
most lively interest in all the affairs per- 
taining to students at the University of 
Vermont, he tries simply now and then 
to show the better path and to commend 
the nobler effort. This he does by giv- 
ing what men call advice—he does not 
know what other beings term it. As the 
old fellow is generally sensible and never 
offensive, he is generally endured, some- 
times even welcomed. So much by way 
of introduction. 

The Man on the Hill welcomes the class 
of 1906 to the University. He hopes 
that its members may prove it to be the 
best class that has entered. Quality de- 
pends not on numbers but on spirit. 
Ninety good men with an idea of active 
life for the honor of the college will far 
surpass a hundred and fifty ordinary men. 
The old man commends a lively support 
of all the various enterprises of the Uni- 
versity. He thinks, for instance, that the 
true college man should subscribe and 
work for the student publications and 
give liberally for athletics. These branches 


a 


of college life benefit the student first 
and most of all. | 

‘The Man attended the first football 
game and enjoyed it thoroughly in spite 
of the fact that he was compelled to race 
wildly up and down the field to follow 
the Vermont team. So may goals were 
being kicked that one might have mis- 
taken the game for a large sized game 
of ping pong. Probably the one-sided 
nature of the game was the reason there 
was so little enthusiasm. The Man on the 
Hill believes in preliminary practice in 
rooting as well as in playing. He sin- 
cerely hopes that the next home game will 
find the summer’s dampness wiped from 
the vocal organs of the students and that 
there will be a general “piping up.” 

The Man on the Hill overheard some- 
one saying, the other day, that Senior 
Oratory is a relic of barbarism. That 
set him to studying. “He has investigated 
every available record and in no place can 
he find where the barbarians ever imposed 
such an institution upon society. Further 
proof is in the fact that encyclopaedias 
and magazine articles were unknown to 
all barbarian races. How.then could they 
ever have instituted Senior Oratory? The 
only part of that exercise that they could 
possibly have possessed, was the audience. 
Fortunate, indeed, does it seem to the — 
Man on the Hill that the Faculty has come 
to realize the indefinite nature of the ori- 
gin of this institution and its still more 
indefinite purpose in the world, and have 
substituted something of practical good 
to the participant and of interest to those 
who must listen. A debate is always 
more or less interesting. 


Che Hand Book. 


The Y. M. C. A. has issued its annual 
students’ Hand Book,which was given out 
at the opening of college. The Hand 
Book this year contains somewhat more 
matter than usual, all of which is valua- 
ble information. ‘The Hand Book is a 
small publication but a very useful one. | 
The editors have shown excellent judg- 
ment in their selection of material. 
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Che Porthfield Students’ Conference. 


For several years before his death, Mr. 
D. L. Moody invited the college men of 
the country to gather at his home for a 
ten days’ conference on Christian work, 
and for Bible study. The plan was won- 
derfully successful... When Mr. Moody 
died, three years ago, there was no break 
in the continuity of the meetings. Huis 
spirit still pervades the place, and many 


lives of the delegates themselves, but in 
the entire work of the Christian Associa- 
tions. It is a striking fact that when a 
man has attended one conference, at how- 
ever much trouble and cost, he is pretty 
likely to be found there again, some time. 
‘very year we hear of fellows who have 
tramped 200 miles or wheeled 500 for 
the sake of being on hand for the meet- 


“Round Top” at Northfield, where the life-work meetings are held. 


a man has been sobered and given clearer 
views of life beside the grave on “Round- 
top.” ‘The leaders of Northfield are men 
of the earnest, well balanced, manly type 
' that appeals to us students. No one can 
spend ten days at that place without a re- 
-viving of high ideals and good purposes. 
The colleges which have been sending 
men there each summer are feeling the ef- 
fects of the conferences, not: only in the 


Mr. Moody’s grave. 


ings; and these same men usually put in 
several hours a day of work about the 
grounds in order to pay part of their ex- 
penses. 

College organizations of various sorts 
claim for themselves the merit of fur- 
thering college spirit and of making the 
college known among outsiders. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the college 
that sends a good delegation to Northfield 
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does more to foster the best college spirit, 
and more to advertise the college in the 
best way among the representatives of 
the hundred best colleges in the country, 
than it could possibly do by keeping a 
winning athletic team traveling about the 
country five times as long, at fifty times 
the expense. H. F. PERKINS. 


Che Vermont Delegation and 
Zontference Meetings. 


The Vermont delegation at the North- 
field Student Conference consisted of 
seven men representing nearly the whole 
field of our work. H. F. Perkins, new 
General Secretary, was the inspiration of 
the company. Robbins ’03 made a gen- 
eral study of association problems, Wells 
’03 «studied methods of Y. M. C.. A. 
finances, Sargent ’04, W. W. Gilbert ’04 
and Emerson ’04 investigated respectively 
the devotional, membership, and handbook 
phases of work in the colleges. Perkins 
05 prepared himself especially for the 
work in Bible study. 

The delegation camp consisted of two 
tents located beautifully at the top of a 
little hill near the middle of the grounds, 
sO we were equally near all the meetings 
and places of pleasure; and the view of 
the Northfield Seminary buildings, Round 
Top, and the Connecticut was unequaled. 
One of the tents was a “dorm.’’ while the 
other was “‘hash house,” chapel, library, 
reception room, work shop, “dorm.” and 
campus all combined. Our camp life was 
a delightful medley of recreation, earnest 
discussions, college songs, delegation 
meetings, and dish washing. 

The meetings of the conference far sur- 
passed those of any other year. The 
Round Top Life work meetings were a 
series of remarkably strong, thoughtful 
appeals from many fields of the world’s 
service. | With such speakers as Prof. 


Kelman of Scotland, Rev. Campbell Mor- _ 


gan, Mr. Spear and John R. Mott the Au- 
ditorium meetings were powerful. In 
company with the delegations from Hop- 
kins, Dartmouth, Middlebury, and Ursi- 
nus and with such leaders as Forman 
from India, Hicks, Anderson, and our 


own general secretary, the delegation 
meetings were stronger than ever before. 
G. F. WELLS. 


College Delegations at Northfield. 


Northfield, above every other place, 
affords an opportunity for one to meet 
representative men from the Universities 
of the East. ‘This year delegations as- . 
sembled from 133 schools and colleges, 
making a total of 764 accredited delegates 
in attendance. Yale had over one hun- 
dred present; Harvard sent _ sixty; 
Princeton sixty; Columbia forty. In 
most cases these men were the men repre- 
sentative of the various interests of col- 
lege life. This year’s delegation from 
Columbia illustrates this fact. It con- 
tained the editor-in-chief and two assist- 
ants on the University paper, the captain 
and manager of the track team, the cap- 
tain and two varsity baseball players, the 
captain of the basketball team and a num- 
ber of men prominent in literary socie- 
ties and fraternities. Among the other 
delegations were such men as Gardiner 
from Pennsylvania, Frantz from Har- 
vard, Abbott from Brown, Titus from 
West Point and Brown from Dartmouth. 

The Vermont delegation this year num- 
bered eight. We occupied tents midway 
between Marquand Hall and the Audito- 
rium, one of the best locations on the 
campus. We are in hopes of retaining 
this position so that we can make it the 
headquarters for Vermont delegations for. 
years to come. Let us plan to send a 
large and representative group of men to 
Northfield this coming year. | 

G. FE. Ropsrns. 


Notes. 


Dr. Harry F. Perkins has been chosen 
by the Advisory Board to serve as Gen- 
eral Secretary during the ensuing year. 
Dr. Perkins comes to us from Johns Hop- 
kins University where he has served two 
years as secretary of the association there. 


Hon. Frederick Billings ’90, chairman 
of the Advisory Board, has given $100 
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to be expended in equipment for the new 
secretary's office and hymnals for the As- 
sociation rooms. 


The first meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 
was held in the chapel Sunday afternoon, 
and was largely attended. Mr. Luther 
D. Wishard of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, spoke informally of 
student life in Japan. Mr. Wishard was 
the organizer of the local branch of the 
Boge, Bai ORS 


Faculty Ghanges. 


The chair of Philosophy, made vacant 
by the death of Prof. Torrey, is to be 
taken by Dr. Carl V. Tower, who gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1893. He 
pursued his philosophical studies at Clark 
University and Cornell, receiving his 
doctor’s degree from the latter in 1898. 
Since that time he has been engaged in 
teaching Philosophy at Knox College and 
Michigan University. Dr. Tower comes 
with the highest recommendations from 
Pres. Angell of Michigan, President 
Stanley Hall of Clark, Presidents Faunce 
and Andrews of Brown, Prof. Seth of 
Edinburg and other prominent educators 
and teachers of Philosophy. 

Prof. Huff has been compelled by the 
complete failure of his health to resign 
his place at the head of the German de- 
partment. ‘The vacancy thus caused will 
be filled by Prof. Theodore E. Hamilton, 
who graduated from Harvard with special 
honors in 1899. He took his A. M. de- 
gree from the University of Missouri in 
1900. Since that time Prof. Hamilton 
has been engaged in teaching. He was 
instructor in French at Missouri Univer- 
sity for a time. Since leaving there has 
been teaching German and at the same 
time head of the French department at 
Burknell. He comes highly recommend- 
ed 

Professor Waugh has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of horticulture at Amherst Ag- 


ricultural College. Prof. William Stuart 
will fill the vacancy caused by the retire- 
ment of Prof. Waugh from the depart- 
ment of horticulture. Mr. Stuart is a 
graduate of Vermont in the class of ’94. 
Since graduation he has been employed 
as assistant in horticulture at the Experi- 
ment Station at Lafayette, Indiana. 

In the absence of Prof. Howes, who is 
in charge of the American school at Ath- 
ens, the department of Greek will be in 
charge of Prof. C. B. Stetson. — Prof. 
Stetson is a graduate of Colby, Maine, 
college, has studied at Berlin University, 
Germany, at Johns Hopkins University 
and at Harvard, has taught for six years 
in Phillips Exeter Academy and was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Colby college for nine 
years. 

Prof. Frederick Tupper, who has been 
on a’year’s leave of absence, studying in 
Germany, will resume his former duties 
at the head of the English department. 

Mr. Doten, who has been studying at 
Harvard during the past year, resumes 
his former position as Secretary of the 
University. 

Dr. H. F. Perkins will be assistant in 
the department of Biology, will have full 
charge of the Zoology; assist Professor 
Jones in the course in Comparative Oytol- 
ogy; also offer in place of the individual 
work on the part of advanced students in 
Zoology a new three-hour course in ad- 
vanced zoology. 

Dr. Perkins received the degree of A. 
B., at the University of Vermont in ’o08, 
and of Ph. D., at Johns Hopkins in ’o2. 
This summer he has been doing original 
work at the United States fish commis- 
sion laboratory at Woods Hole. 

First Lieut. Geo. E. Mitchell of the 
regular army has been detailed by the 
War Department to act as military in- 
structor. At present he is recovering 
from an attack of fever and will not be 
available before October 10. : 

G. E. Lamb of the class of ’o2 will as- 
sist Prof. Freedman in the Electrical 
Laboratory. 
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Subscribers’ Notice. 


The majority of subscriptions have 
already expired, and this present num- 
ber of the CYNIC is the initial one for 
renewals. It is hoped that subscribers 
will be considerate enough to remit at 
once without delay and so_ save the 
Business Management the disagreea- 
ble task of ‘‘ dunning.” : 

Student subscribers may pay their 
subscriptions to J.G. Wills O3 or put 
them in box of the Business Manager. 


Freshmen—1906 ! 


Take Notice. 


Copies of the present number will be 
sent to each of you, and your names 
will be placed on the books as sub- 
scribers unless you notify the Business 
Management to the contrary. You are 
also invited to contribute to the col- 


umns of the CYNIC. At least one . 


member of your class will be elected 
to the staff of editors at the beginning 
of the next volume. Competition fora 
place will begin at once You should 
see the Manager at once and become 
areguiar subscriber, and also become 
a regular contributor if you have any 
literary ability. 


Notice to 1905. 


The recommendation to the place of 
Assistant Business Manager on the 
CYNIC Board for the next volume will 
be made purely on merit. Those of the 
class of 1904 wishing to be considered 
as candidates for this place should see 
the Business Manager at once and he 
will give them a chance to show their 
business ability by soliciting ‘‘ads’’ and 
collecting subscriptions. | 


Class of 1902. 


The CYNIC has been sentto you all, 
so far as your addresses are Known. 
The CYNIC certainiy deserves your 
support and you are requested to sub- 
scribe. Please send the subscription 
price at once. If you donot wish the 
CYNIC notify the Business Manage- 
ment. 


Prize Examinations. 


The Freshman Prize Entrance Exam- 
inations have been posted as follows: 

Latin —Det) 4, 2.P.2M:; Room FE, So: 
College. 

Greek—Oct. 11, 2 P. M., Room E, So. 
College. 

Mathematics—Oct. 18, 2 P. M., Room 
FE, So. College. 


Fithietics. 


Foot Ball. 
SCHEDULE, SEASON 1902. 


Sept. 27—Montpelier at Burlington. 
Oct. 1-—Brown at Providence. 

Oct: 4—Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 8—Freshman-Sophomore game. 
Oct. 11—Potsdam Normal at Burlington. 
Oct. 18—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 
Oct. 22—Williams at Williamstown. 
Oct. 25—Holy Cross at Worcester. 
Nov. 1—Rensselaer at Burlington. 
Nov. 8—Wesleyan at Middletown. 
Nov. 15—Union at Burlington. 


The fact that the football season begins 
so early this year makes any predictions ~ 
unnecessary. By the time this reaches 
our readers three games will have been 
played. ‘The success of those games is 
the only assurance we need. It has been 
demonstrated that we surely have a strong 
team. The Brown game proved that to 
be a fact. It was natural that we should 
expect defeat at the hands of Brown after 
all the papers have said about the strength 
of their team, but we were pleasantly dis- 
appointed. ‘The men are in good physical 
condition this year which demonstrates 
the value of the early practice before col- 
lege opens. We heartily commend the en- 
terprising management in getting the men 
back so early. The facts have also been 
demonstrated that the men have exactly 


the right spirit in the .game, and that they _ 


have as coach a man who understands his 
business and who is putting into the team 
his very best work. A graduate coach 
could not exhibit more interest than has 
Mr. Cloudman. | 
The game with Dartmouth was, by no. 
means, a disappointment. ‘Three years 
ago if we had been told that in 1902 we 
would play games with Brown and Dart- 
mouth within three days of each other — 
and only be scored on twice, it would have 
been received with some allowance by 
most of us. ‘These two games speak well — 
for the development of football here and 
make the prospect for the remainder of 
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the season exceptionally bright. The team 
and its management deserve better support 
from the students than has been shown so 
far. The recent college meeting was 
enough to dishearten any team, for unless 
they get the financial support of the col- 
lege the season cannot be a success. We 
need to “get alive’ to some of the possi- 
bilities before us. A better turn out of 
second team men is also needed. Here is 
what coach Cloudman says: 

“The football season looks very bright 
With that uncertainty, which always pre- 
cedes the first games, out of the way, the 
feeling that the team will be a success be- 
gins to take hold of us. 

The first games never should give us 
overconfidence but rather should show up 
to us in what respects we are weak. 

The team is never picked until aiter the 
season is over. There are to-day eleven 
positions on that team not one of which is 
permanently filled if a better man appears. 
If no better men come out, the men who 
played in the first game must be made 
more proficient. They must learn to do 
by doing. In order to do this, there must 
- be a goodly number of men on the prac- 
tice field every night. Every man in col- 
lege must show his college spirit, both fi- 
nancially and physically, this fall. 

The way in which all the men have 
worked this fall, not only assures a good 
team for this year, but also for the com- 
ing seasons. 

I can not make any permanent choice 
of men now, so will not point out indi- 
’ viduals. Any position is weak so long as 
there is a better man waiting to be placed 
there. The thing to do now is to work 
and work hard; to find out and prove who 
are the best men. Every man must study 
for himself the team work of the men, in 
_ order that he may better his own posi- 
tion, and if all do this we may feel proud 
of our team in that the best men in col- 
lege are doing their best for Old Ver- 
mont.” 


Vermont, 54. Montpelier, o. 


In the preliminary game with Montpe- 
lier the Varsity had no trouble in rolling 


up a score of 54 points and shutting out 
their opponents. Montpelier had posses- 
sion of the ball several times but was un- 
able to make any gains. They had some 
excellent material in their team _ but 
evinced a lack of practice and coaching. 
The new men of the Varsity showed up 
well. The game revealed some defects 
in the playing of the team, which coach 
Cloudman will soon eradicate. 

Strait is back in his old form and his 
fierce line plunging was responsible for 
much of thé distance covered. Morse also 
played his usual strong game. His punt- 
ing was good and he kicked the 


six goals without missing one. Long 
runs were frequent and all the Ver- 
mont - backs . shared the honors. 
Woodward, the freshman halfback, 
showed up especially well. Barrett 
Seeiniseto. bes a | success. .at ~ quarter, 


but Bassett is making him hustle for his 
position. Gale at center made everything 
safe in his part of the game. While Grow 
and Ranney are both rather light for line 
position, they seemed to account for their 
share. The old men in the line are back 
in good form. ‘The men seemed to be in 
much better physical condition than last 


year. 

The line-up: 

MONTPELIER. VERMONT. 
OMIM RMORCCE Nf a oo geal” soe “oles ce. Gale (Med. ’05 
Ce er rr Ga Gas bes Beate a's r. g. Grow ’06 
Ties eee tas a e's) ois ss ele r. t. Kingsland ’03 
Pee A ES oie 8 Bo oa) wah ain win ¢ Srv cs l. g. Parker ’03 
PNR ee Se ee tes eek oes 1. t. Ranney ’06 
yes) CETUS hoe er re a r. e. Morse (Med.) 704 
Batchelder, l. e...... .. ;..l. @. Patterson ’04 

Bates ’05 
TROUT Wis ti since g. Barrett ’05, Bassett ’04 
UE EA SS eS a f. b. Strait ’02 


L. Haynes (capt), r. h. b., 
r. h. b. Woodward ’06, Miller ’06 
1 EY ae a A Oe eae «el h. Db. Dane ’03 
Newton ’05 
Time, 20 and 15 minute halves; timekeepers, 
Prof. Hinman and Prof. Stetson; referee, 
Cloudman; umpire, Brett; linesmen, Davis and 

Harvey. 


Brown, 0. Vermont, o. 

In a great game, on Andrew’s field, 
Vermont virtually won her game from 
Brown, easily keeping the ball in Brown's 
territory during the entire game. The field 
was muddy and very slippery, this fact 
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causing Vermont to lose an easy touch- 
down in the early part of the game. Morse 
also failed by about two feet from saving 
a place kick in the first four minutes of 
play. On the whole, Vermont played the 
better offensive game while Brown’s de- 
fense was very good. 

Brown won the toss and chose the south 
goal. Morse kicked to Barry who was 
downed in his tracks by Patterson. Brown 
lost the ball on a quarterback fumble. 
Woodward and Strait gained twice but 
failed on- third down and it was 
Brown’s | ball. Sheehan gained 3 
yards. Brown fumbled: and Ver- 
mont again had the ball. Here Ver- 
mont put up her strongest game, 
Woodward, Strait, Newton and Ranney 
advancing the ball to Brown’s 8 yard line 
where it was lost on a bad fumble. Brown 
tried a quarterback kick and carried the 
ball into Vermont's territory for the only 
time during the game, when time was 
called with the ball in Vermont's posses- 
sion. Score, 0 to o 

Barry kicked to Kingsland who ad- 
vanced 20 yards before a Brown man 
touched him. Vermont again began her 
line plunging, Strait taking the ball 
through the line for 4 successive first 
downs, one being a fine dash of 20 yards. 
Brown here held for downs, throwing 
Woodward and Ranney for losses. Morse 
punted to Barry on his 10 yard line, who 
ran back 5 yards. Brown tried ‘‘tackles 
back” play but could gain on neither side 
of the line and was forced to punt. Pat- 
terson received the ball and started up the 
field but was tackled; in the mix up 
Kingsland received the ball and ran it for 
about 40 yards. Woodward gained his 
distance followed by a center buck by 
Strait for 4 yards. Vermont punted but 
it was blocked and Kingsland fell on it. 
Brown lost 10 yards for off side play but 
kept the ball. Brown advanced 20 yards 
on line plunges and the half closed with 
the ball on Brown’s 40 yard line. The 
final score was 0 to oO. 

The line bucking of Strait and the punt- 
ing of Morse with the playing of Barry 


and Sheehan of Brown were the features 


of the game. 
The summary: , 
BROWN. VERMONT. 
Morris, ye .i oe Wie eee r. e. Morse (capt.) 


Schurm, 1. e, 
Hascall, 1. e. 


Shaws 2b tis sa... PR ee eee r. t. Kingsland 
Webbeline: 6s. i cbs ie a hee r. g. Grow 
Roberts, C.... 05 oti ss de oe ;+.ae Gale 
ES a BOR ee ARN ig faccevwels 0 ott Sinton 1. g. Parker 
Sheehan, 7. 4... 0.20.5 700 ee l. t. Ranney 
Russ, Tse... Oo ee ote ee l. e. Patterson 
Scudder) q. b....... . 0. ee ».-q. b. Barrett 
Barry (capt:) 1b. bts. r. h. b. Woodward 
Greene, ir. h.. bd...) . Dee Tas Py ai Newton , 
Chase, r. h. b. 

Hamilton, fo Diva: 253k ee eens a) ed Strait 
Baker, f. b. 


Umpire, Bliss of Michigan; referee, Hunt of 
Brown; linesmen, Bates of Vermont, and Clii- 
ford of Brown; time 15 minute halves. 


Dartmouth, 11. Vermont, o. 


On an ideal football day, Vermont went 
down before Dartmouth in a hotly con- 
tested game. In the earlier part of the 
game Dartmouth had things her own way, 
but after the second touchdown Vermont 
played the better game. 

Vermont chose the south goal 
Morse kicked to Smith, who ran it back 
1o yards. Dartmouth immediately tried 
both our ends for gains of 20 and I5 
yards each. Using tackle back formation, 
she sent Knibbs over for the first score, 


~ after four mintites of play. Turner kick- 


ed the goal. 

Morse kicked to Bullock, who ran back 
1o yards. Dartmouth fumbled on the 
first line up. Strait .gained 2 yards 


through center, then Woodward lost 2 in » 
Morse missed a try at place 


same place. 
kick at 35 yards. The ball was caught 
by Dillon who ran back 40 yards. Dart- 
mouth gained 1 yard through tackle, % 
yard through right guard. Knibbs tried 
a tackle play for 8 yards. By tackle and 


guard plays Dartmouth scored her second » 


touchdown after twelve minutes play. 
Turner failed to kick the goal. 

Bates took Kingsland’s place, Lilliard 
took Turner’s place. 
forced to punt, a touch back resulted, 
which ended the first half. Score, Dart- 
mouth 11, Vermont o. 


and ~ 


Dartmouth was. 
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Dartmouth kicked over the line and the 
ball was turned from Vermont’s 25 yard 

line. Dillon ran 40 yards off the punt. 
_Lilliard took quarter. Dartmouth fum- 
bled. Vermont could not gain her dis- 
tance and was forced to punt. Bullard 
received the ball but lost it on a fumble. 
Vermont gained 4 yards on a left guard 
play, but was again forced to punt. Dil- 
lion received the ball but was downed in 
his tracks by Patterson. Dartmouth 
gained 4 yards on end runs but lost the 
ball on downs. Dane took Newton's 
place. Dane made to yards around right 
end. Woodward did the same around 
left. Strait added 8 through center. .Ver- 
mont fumbled but regained the ball 
through Dartmouth’s fit of juggling. Dane 
made to yards around right; Strait 5 
through center. Time was called with 
the ball in Vermont’s possession on Dart- 
mouth’s 25 yard line. : 

Dane and Morse did well for Vermont, 
while Dillion and Turner excelled for 
Dartmouth. The boys put up a strong 
game the second half, but during the first 
half they were a little slow, showing the 
effects of their long journey and previous 
hard game. © 

The line-up: 


VERMONT DARTMOUTH. 

nS c. Smith 
yk a a r. g. Clough 
el i Se wets lace 
MARIAN NS Oi es oy. wn 0 r. e. Farmer, Donnelly 
Fe ec ing. Gage 
eS SS i a 1. t. Turner 
MOTSR TH Oi inka... l. e. Bullock, Herr, Foster 
olay 2 3 q. Witham, Lilliard, Melville 
i a re l. h. Vaughn 
Newton, Dane, 1. h........ r. h. Dillon, Colton 
PO RULE Eh Dice com a f. b. Knibbs, Coburn, Grover 


Score first half, Dartmouth 11, Vermont 0. 
Score second half, Dartmouth 0, Vermont 0. 
Final score, Dartmouth 11, Vermont 0. Touch- 
downs, Turner; referee, Lieut. Mumma, West 
Point; umpire, Pendleton, Bowdoin; linesmen, 
Barton, Dartmouth, Bates of Vermont; two fif- 
teen minute halves. 


Che Song Book. 


It was announced in the commencement 
“number of the Cynic that the new Ver- 
mont Song Book would appear soon after 
the closing of college. That publication 
has been forthcoming and is now at hand 


and‘seems to meet with general approval. 
It is a very attractively bound volume con- 
taining all the best Vermont songs, to- 
gether with a few other well chosen se- 
lections from those of other colleges. We 
congratulate the Editor upon the success 
of this work. It is to be hoped that this 
will incite further endeavor in the line of 
musical production. 


Reception of the Christian 
Hssociations. 


The annual opening reception of the 
colleme Yo Ma Ca Avand YAWS GEA: to 
the entering class was held 1n the gymna- 
sium Wednesday evening, October I. 

The Gym. was very tastefully decorated 
with Vermont banners and palms. The 
evening was made pleasant by a musical 
and literary programme. After which 
refreshments were served. The remain- 
der of the evening was spent in singing 
the college songs. The following is the 


programme: 
PYOSIGEHL ALAC FESS Fo... ya. 6 ek. Robbins ’03 
Address of welcome ...... President Buckham 


Trio—Mandolin and guitar, 

Hagar ’05, Towne ’05, W. Walker 
Seeman. seis: Lii.t meas o) Miss: Hardine:’04 
AUPE R at Soo ks? coke el +e SE TOl Upper 
Trio—Mandolin and guitar, 

Hagar ’05, Towne ’05, W. Walker 
OMSL SD oy ran tt OY bo dba vie ectiet ete.» s Heath ’05 
I eee Ll. eo ne ee ae Rev. G. G. Atkins 


Foot Ball Scores. 


Sept. 27. Harvard 11, Williams 0. 
Yale 40, Trinity 0. 
Univ. of Penn. 12, Lehigh 0. 
Cornell 5, Colgate 0. 
Amherst 17, Williston 0. 
Wesleyan 16, Boston College 6. 
Bates 6, Bar Harbor 0. 
Barre Defenders 22, Middlebury 0. 
Bowdoin 24, Fort Preble 0. 
Colby 16, Vassalboro A. C. 6. 
Worcester P. I. 6, Worcester Ac. 0. 
Holy Cross 0, Mass. Ag. College 0. 
Oct. 1.—Harvard 17, Bowdoin 6. 
Yale 34, Tufts 6. 
Brown 0, Vermont 0. 
Cornell 31, Rochester 0. 
Oct. 4.—Harvard 23, Bates 0. 
Yale 23, Amherst 0. 
Princeton 23, Lehigh 0. 
West Point 5, Tufts 0. 
Brown 5, Wesleyan 0. 
Cornell 48, Union 0. 
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Local Department. 


A. C. Celery, of McGill-University, was 
the guest of the Phi Delta Theta frater- 
nity for a few days at the opening of col- 
lege. 


The University gymnasium has been 


placed at the disposal of the managers of 
the Vermont Music Festival, and. will 
be used on October 13, 14 and 15. 


The following football collectors have 
been appointed : 


°03—N. Pv. Brooks, 

’04—R. S. Derby. 

°05—L. H. Hulett, C. W. Ward. 

9 06—H. Gubler; Meo? Peek, We °C. Siaie 
son, 

703 and ’04—Miss Harding. 

05 and ’06—Miss Chapman. 


The Freshman class at a meeting Oct. 
1, adopted for class colors, green and 
white. : 

Several former students, after an ab- 
sence of a year or more, have returned to 
finish their course. 

CLASS OF ’03. 

Reve eottaitdeb2)) iF adotad: 

A. H. Little (’o1) P. Grad. 

G. A. Brodie (ex-’02). 

C. H. Waddell (ex-’02). 

CLASS OF ’O4. 

R. G. Gibson (ex-’03). 

G. A. Jones (ex-’02). 

CLASS OF ’05. 
BAS Fogg (ex-’04). 


The following members of the Uni- 
versity have entered other colleges: 

H. S. Percival.’o4—M. I. T. 

W. M. Brown ’o5—Syracuse Univ. 

O. H. Presbrey ’o5—N. Y. College of 
Dentistry. 


Of those who have not returned to the 
University this year, the following are 
known to have accepted positions outside: 

J. H. Brackett ’°03—U. S$. Customs, 
St. Albans. 

R. Z. Hamilton 
St. Johnsbury. 

I. N. Gerrish ’05—Teaching, Montpe- 
lier, Vt. 


°04—Fairbanks Co., 


G. A. Humphrey 
Batre; 

he lL Soule ‘od Bakerenenn 

A. J. Trudo ’05—Boulder, Colorado. 


On Sunday evening, Oct. 12, the First 
Baptist Church will hold a special service 
for college men. ‘The pastor will take 
as his subject, ‘“The College Man and the 
Kingdom of God.” President Buckham 
will be present and make a short address, 
preceding that of the pastor. The church 
will be decorated with flowers and the 
University colors. 

The class of ’05 have elected the fol- 
lowing officers : 

President—L. H. Hulett. 

Vice-Pres.—Miss S. G. Deane. 

Treasurer—C. A. Hagar. 

Secretary—Miss M. L. Southwick. 

Football Captain—B. A. Fogg. 

Football Mahager—H. V. Allen. 


The Freshmen have elected for foot- 
ball officers: 

Temporary Captain—J. H. Miller. 

Manager—Ralph Perry. 

Candidates for the ’05 and ’06 football 
teams began to appear about the 27th. 
There are some twenty on the Sophomore 
squad and fifteen on the Freshman. 


’o5—Law Office, - 


College Meeting. 


At the college meeting held on Friday, 
called for the purpose of raising football © 
subscriptions. | About $650 were sub- 
scribed. 


Che Entering Zlass. 


At the present writing ninety-six stu- 
dents have entered the University in the 
class of 1906. ‘This is a slight falling off 
in numbers, but the appearance of the 
class, as a whole, would seem to warrant 
the statement that a very large percent- 
ageofitsmembers will stay in college until 
they graduate. After all, the University 


is looking after quality and not 
quantity. Statistics for the courses 
are as follows: Engineering, 27; 


Literary Scientific, 16; Classical, 14; 
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Chemical, 14; Agricultural, 11; Com- 
merce and Economics, 10; Special, 4. The 
class is given below: 


Harold L. Adams, E., Morrisville. 

John H. Bedell, Jr., E., Lawrence, Mass. 
Charles F. Black, L. S., Burlington. 
Ruth Bond, Cl., Burlington. 

Everett H. Bridgeman, Cl., Canton, N. Y. 
Cleon H. Brownell, C. & E., Essex Junction. 
Sydney Bunker, Cl., Burlington. 
William H. Burrage, E., Leominster, Mass. 
Paul D. Burrowes, E., Keyport, N: J. 
Leland G. Carlton, E., Brattleboro. 
John E. Carr, Ch., Winchendon, Mass. 
Fred B. Church, Ch., Underhill. 

Bessie M. Child, Sp., Burlington. 
Ernest M. Clark, Ch., Ashburnham, Mass. 
Irving C. Cobb, C. & E., Westford. 
Elmer E. Colcord, E., So. Franklin. 
Ralph H. Davy, E., Rutland. 

Howard A. Edson, Ch., Randolph. 

Anna Enright, Cl.; Burlington. 

Lena Enright, Cl., Burlington. 

Henry G. Fuller, C. & E., Burlington. 
George F. Gast, E., Corinth, N. Y. “ 
Harold Gates, C. & E., Burlington. | 

Milo A, Gibson, Cl., McIndoes Falls. 
Nahum J. Giddings, Ag., Castleton. 

G. Leland Green, Ag., Barton. 

Albert B. Grinnell, Ch., Taunton,Mass. 
Julian E. Grow, Ch., Randolph. 

Charles H. Gutchell, Ch., Montpelier. 
Charles E. Hall, Cl., Brandon. 

Thomas M. Hickey, C. & E., Fair Haven. 
Harry M. Hill, Ag., Hyde Park. 

Harley W. Holbrook, E., St. Johnsbury. 
H. Elizabeth Holmes, L. S., Burlington. 
Robert E. Holmes, E., Shoreham. 

H. C. Howard, E., Swanton. 

Neal D. Hulett, E., Granville, N. Y. 

E. Judd Irish, L. S., Enosburg. Falls. 
Haines H. Johnson, Ag., Newbury. 

May Johnson, Cl., Burlington. ’ 
Gertrude M. Johnston, L. S., Lyndon. 

J. Harry Jubb, E. Bennington. 

Edward Kibby, Ag., Randolph. 

Ernest Kibby, Ag., Randolph. 

Marcellus Landon, C. & E., Burlington. 
Merrill C. Lane, E., St. Johnsbury. 
Anna Laury, L. S., Burlington. 

Arthur A. Mandigo, Cl., Richford. 
Ralph A. Marble, E., Asburnham, Mass. 
Ernest Merrihew, E., So. Burlington. 
John H. Miller, Ag., Ryegate. 

Maude L. Mills, L. S., Woodstock. 
Melvin P. Monteith, L. S., Enosburg Falls. 
Amy P. Morse, L. S., Lexington, Mass. 
Mary A. Murphy, Cl.,. Rutland. 

George E. Nelson, Sp., Derby. 

Raymond E. Noyes, E., So. Royalton. 

I Charles O’Neil, Ch., Burlington. 

Fay H. Ovitt, E., Enosburg Falls. 
Arthur L. Owen, Cl., Burlington. 

- Harry M. Parker, E., Hyde Park. 

H. E. Patterson, Sp., Chicago, Il. 
Marcus R. Peck, C. & E., Burlington. 
Ralph F. Perry, Cl., Westford. 

Harry Pettengill, E., Grafton. 

J. Clarence Pomeroy, L. S., Enosburg Falls, 


‘curator of the Fairbanks 


Morton Powers, E., Burlington. 

Howard Putnam, E., Springfield. 
Carleton A. Ranney, C. & E., St. Johnsbury. 
Ralph L. Reade, Ch., Attleboro, Mass, 
James O. Reed, E., Morrisville. 
William M. Rose, Ch., Burlington. 

E. B. Russell, L. §., Burlington. 

Walter A. Shaw, C. & E., Arlington. 
Mamie Shea, L. S., Burlington. 

Walter C, Simpson, Ag., Greensboro. 
Ray B. Skinner, L. S., Barton Landing. 
Roy D. Skinner, L. S., Barton Landing. 
J. Milton Slack, Ch., Springfield. 
Norwell Smalley, E., Hardwich Port, Mass. 
Grace T. Strong, Ch., Woodstock. 

Frank G. Swett, Ag., St. Johnsbury. 
Lee W, Thomas, L. S., Burlington. 

Hugh Thompson, Ch., Burlington. 
Blanche Tousley, C. & E., Burlington. 
John J. Tracy, Ag., Shelburne. 

Silas E,. Tracy, Ag., Shelburne. 
Cornelius P. Valleau, Ch., Morrisville. 
Ralph R. Warren, L. S., Burlington. 
Hugh H. Watson, Cl., St. Johnsbury. 
Mary Wheeler, L. S., Burlington. 
Robert L. Whipple, E., Adams, Mass. 
Margaret Whitney, Sp., Burlington. 
Ruby G. Whittemore, L. 8., Hudson, Mass. 
Harry E. Wood, L. S., Chester. 

Dana F. Woodman, L. S., Vergennes. 
Arthur C. Woodward, E., Taunton, Mass, 


Alumni | Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


’79. E. H. Thorp has been promoted 
to the position of Inspector in charge 
of the New York division of postoffice 


inspectors, with headquarters at New 
York. 
81. Eugene N. Foss of Jamaica 


Plain, Mass., has been nominated for 
representative in the 11th district. 


88. F. M. Corse is in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, in the interests of the Singer 
Manufacturing Co. 


96. Avery D. Billings is practicing 
law in this-city, as is also Henry B. 
Shaw, formerly of Detroit. 


97. ‘Tracy E. Hazen has resigned as 
Museum in 
St. Johnsbury, and has accepted an ap- 
pointment in the scientific department of 
Columbia University. 


vi P) 


98. Russell W. Taft has recently 
published a compilation and digest of the 
Vermont Prohibitory Law. 


Desa LAeuin NV suk aBurt 


friends in town. 


99. Misses Katie L. Russell and Ada 
A. Hurlburt sailed July 30th from Liver- 
pool. ‘They have been spending a year 
in travelling through France, Germany 
and England. 


is visiting 


‘99. C. F. Blair has recently entered 
the Harvard Law School. 

’o1. Miss K. N. Gebhardt is teaching 
in Burlington. 


702. G. G. Morse, D. M. Rice and 

A. D.. Welch are with the New York and 
New Jersey Telephone Co. of Brooklyn. 

’o2. H. P. Hudson and M. A. Pease 
are U. S. Engineers, the former stationed 
at Providence, R. I., and the latter at 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. 

92. J. N. Harvey is studying law in 
Montpelier. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


°o2. Nelson Kellogg has entered the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York. | 


°o2. L. M. Munson is in the employ of 
the Equitable Insurance Co., at New 
New Haven, Conn. 


’‘o2. J. A. Tellier is teaching in Ed- 
munds High School and studying law 
with Brown & Macomber. 


"o2. C. R. Peck is studying law in the 
office of EF. C. Mower. 


‘o2. F. M. Larchar, who has spent 
the summer in the White Mountains, is 
in the city for a few days before going to 
California, where he has secured a posi- 
tion. 


‘02... G. P. Aides recent the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Paymaster in the 
U. S. Navy, with rank of ensign. Mr. 
Auld is in Washington taking his exam- 
inations. 

°o2. J. E. Adams has been appointed 
Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms in the State 
Legislature. 


WRIGHT & DITSON’S 
HIGH GRADE iy BALL ‘SUPPLIES 


Are correct in 
style and made - 
to withstand the 
roughest usage. 


Jackets, Pants, 
Shoes, Head 
Harness, Mor- 
rill Nose Mask, 
Supporters. 


Official Outfit- 
ters to Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Brown, 
Cushing, Groton 
and many oth- 


ers. 
Foot Ball Cat- Para lhe oer 
logue f SS Se ea 
alogue free. MESES Siege ae eee. 


344 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
The Tuttle Company 


(EsTaBLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


SHOD FOGSD GOS OH EOS OOOO 69909090000 


SPRING FOOTWEAR 


Our new line of shoes for 
young men is now ready 
The 


. 


for your inspection. 
_ line includes both 


High Shoes and 
Low Shoes 


in all the newest styles. 


Patent Leather, 
Box Calf and 
Vici Kid: 


SOSSS 99S O99 OO9H $996 $9096 $966 900 


Every pair guaranteed to 
be as good as the price 
you pay. 


GSOS OOS $906 $O/966S $006 £0666 6066000046 


Frank B. Boynton. 


OS OOOS O9OOS HOE OS $906 0900046 


5 tah A OOOO OOOO 


I” Fas 


NIVERSIT Y 


a hk 
S—=—  ommNST”’”NtD 


VNIVERSITY OF VIERMONT 


iva AH BARA ER 'OF : 


4/3 Oe2B., 


BURLINGTON, YT., OCTOBER 18, 1902. 


W. G. REYNOLDS, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND LACE CURTAINS, 


Corner Church and Bank Streets. 
R. B. STEARNS & CO. 


PRARMACIS Es 
Cor. Church and Bank Sts. 


We solicit the patronage of college students and all others. 


Ba SWE ee SE oo) CG 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


LUMBER. 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 


BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


General Banking Business Transacted, 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier. 


AS AY BOR: 


184 MAIN STREET, 


SEEDSMAN, FLORIST AND NURSERY MAN 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


BUY OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


A. G MANSUR, 


(Successor to Wyman & Mansur. ) 
71 Church St., 
. BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


JEWELER. 

Special Attention given to 
orders for Badges and all kinds 
of Society and Emblem Goods. 
Will give estimates. 


Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 
All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


BROWNELL & BURNHAM, 


General Insurance Agents, 
195 COLLEGE STREET. 


We can serve you well, and respectfully solicit your 
patronage. 
Fire, Liability, Accident, Life, Fidelity. 


GO TO 
For periodicals 


BESSEY’S. 
of all kinds, 


A nice line of Burlington and University of Vt. box papers, 
neatly printed in colors, fine quality paper, all kinds, 25c box. 


(5.0 ORCHESTRAS 

48 Maiden Lane. Tel. 792-D. ALBANY, N. Y. 
Zisk for ‘‘ Under the Stars and Stripes March, “ 
‘‘ A Night in Paris Valse du Ballet, v3 

‘* A Dasher Two Step.”’ 
By Gioscia. They are great. 
The Star Restaurant, 
144 Church Street. 


MEALS and LUNCHES at ALL HOURS 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 
W. C. HOAG, Proprietor. 


_ HELLO, STUDENTS | 
Go to F450) Church St. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY J. NELSON. 


For Stationery, 


For Books and 
Novels, 


The University Cynic 


Von ak) 
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judge Torrey E. Wales, Class of I84l. 


The death of Judge Wales at his home 
in this city on the 5th of July, last, was 
the ending of a long and eminently useful 
life. He had been a resident of Burling- 
ton for fifty-three years, and had served 
the town and city in many public positions. 
He was selectman in 1854; state’s attor- 
ney 1853-56; twice mayor by election, 


1866 and ’67, and again, in 1870, upon the | 


resignation of D. C. Linsley. In 1869, 
‘70, ‘71, and ’74 he held the post of al- 
derman. In 1868, ’69, ’76, and ’77 he 
represented Burlington in the legislature. 
In 1883 and ’84 he was city attorney. He 
was elected judge of probate for Chitten- 


den County in 1862, and held the office 
till 1898, thirty-six years in all. He was 
a director in the Merchants’ Bank, and 
treasurer of the Mary Fletcher Hospital. 
In 1887 he was chosen a trustee of the 
University, and held the position till his 
death, serving the last twelve years also 
as a member of the executive committee. 


Judge Wales was twice married. His 
son by the first wife, George W. Wales, 
a young man of brilliant promise, was 
graduated from the University in 1876. 
He entered his father’s profession of the 
law, but practiced only eight years, dying 
in 1890. 
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Mr. Wales was a native of Westford, 
this county, where he was born June 20, 
1820. He entered college in 1837, and for 
the most part, worked his way through 
to graduation. He read law with Archi- 
bald Hyde (1808) and Asahel Peck 
(1830), afterward governor of the State, 
and gained admission to the bar in 1845. 
The next year he went south for his 
health, and taught three years in the fam- 
ily of a planter near Holly Springs, Miss. 
In 1849 he returned to Burlington and 
began the practice of law at the head of 
Church street. About 1857 he formed a 
partnership with Russell S. Taft (hon. 
1877) later chief justice of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Taft had been a student in 
his office, and+«continued as his partner 
till 1878. His son was associated with 
him from 1882. Unwilling to retire al- 
together from active life, upon resigning 
the judgeship in 
upon four-score years, he opened an office 
and kept his hours. No doubt he was 
happier amid his law books, or serving 


1898, although close | 


the interests of his clients, than he would 
have been, if he had given himself up to 
the enjoyment of the leisure which he had 
unmistakably earned. He was a sound 
and careful lawyer. He mastered his cases 
and so presented them as to make a sure 
impression on both the panel and the 
bench of the justice of his cause. His 
public life was free from all suspicion ot 
corruption or indirection. His advice in 
the settlement of estates was judicious and 
salutary. ‘The widow and the orphan had 
good reason to put faith in his knowledge 
of the law, backed as it was by the expe- 
rience of an ordinary life-time. He was 
incapable of deception, honest in every 
fibre of his being, fearless and indefatiga- 
ble in discharge of recognized duty. It 
was only natural that he should be called 
to assist in the direction of numerous phil- | 
anthropic institutions. His death made 
many vacancies. Such men as he are the 


stability of the present and examplars for 
the future. 


Che Success of David Porter, 
Freshman. 


It sometimes happens that to a sopho-- 


more falls the joyous lot of having for 2 
room-mate a freshman whom he may 
order around and bring up in the way he 
should go. To John Graham, glorying 
in the newly attained dignity of a sopho- 
more, fell this fate in the person of David 
Porter, freshman; ‘‘nothin’ but a kid, and 
too innocent to go to college judging by 
his face—guess he won’t be much use in 
class scraps; this, if we may trust the 
judgment of one who was estimating the 
entering class according to warlike 
standard. 

At Tyndall there were the usual class foot- 
ball and other scraps in the fall, but the 
great excitement came the last of the year 
when each class had measured its oppon- 
ent’s skill of hand and brain by careful 
watching throughout the year. Then, 
instead of muscle against muscle and 


strength against strength, there was 4 
matching of sharp wits and of ability to 
plan and execute with greatest skill and 
secrecy. 
It was a pleasant spring evening, and, 
having of course nothing else to do, va- 


rious sophomores had — assembled 
themselves together in  Graham’s 
room for a season of sociability. 
After they had exhausted several 
‘topics of conversation, it occurred to 


them that as there was one freshman pres- 


ent, here was an excellent opportunity 
for pitching into him with all the power 
of tongue the company could command. 

“Dave,” began Ned Carter, “what a 
fool thing you are doing. Sit there and 
plug when you might be improving your 
mind by listening to your betters!” 

“I say, Davy,’ broke in Bill Strong, 
“what do you freshies think you’re doing 
anyway? You're letting the grass grow 
under your feet the mostly that any class 
ever did yet, which is—” 
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“Except last year’s class,” said David 
mildly. 

“Come, kid, no answering back,’ and 
so it went on, Davy taking all with a se- 
renity which showed either great lack of 
class feeling or great power to dissemble. 

Finally Graham interfered with a “Let 
him alone, can’t you,’ and one by one the 
boys wandered off to their own rooms or 
to visit other friends. 

It was a week after this that the same 
boys were again in Graham’s room. Fun 
was at its height when John suddenly 
said, “Hush, the kid’s talkin’ in his sleep. 
He often does it. Talks just as if he was 
wide awake. Let's see what he says 
now.” 

At first came only a word or two with- 
out much sense; but soon a look of interest 
and excitement crept over the listening 
faces as they heard the following sen- 
tences : ‘‘Waters will be the best one, we'll 
take him to Spook Hollow. Friday night 
will be dark and just the time.” Then 
the words trailed off into indistinctness. 

A moment of breathless silence follow- 
ed; then, before any one could’ speak, 
Graham led the way out of the room, with 
his hand to his lips. When a place of 
safety was reached, they gave way to ex- 
pressions of wild joy. 

“T say, what a convenient little habit 
this is of Dave's,’ said Ned, while Bill 
Strong gave vent to his satisfaction in his 
pet expression—‘He is the mostly that 
ever I did see.”’ 

“A scheme to carry off Doc Waters! 
I’m afraid they’ll find their little heads 
not quite equal to it,’ sighed Graham. 
“Now, I tell you what! We won't tell 
Waters a thing about it for something 
would be sure to go wrong, but we'll have 
all the rest of the class on hand at Spook 
Hollow, and when the freshies get their 
man all nicely carried off and landed, why 
then the fun will just begin.” 

Friday night proved to be most perfect 
for conspiracy. If a searchlight could 
have been thrown on Spook Hollow at 
twelve o’clock, it would have presented a 
curious and interesting appearance. All 
around the Hollow boys were stationed at 


regular intervals so that, when word 
should be given for a rush toward the 
center, there would be no possible chance 
for the escape of those caught in the trap. 
Time passed slowly on, the silence broken 
only by occasional groans and stampings 
from impatient boys. But this was cer- 
tainly a time when a boy could be patient 
if ever. Soa long time passed, the silence 
disturbed only by Bill Strong’s disgusted, 
“This is the mostly that ever I did see,” 
and the laugh that it raised. Finally, by 
common consent, the boys began to move 
up together. ‘Boys,’ said Carter, in a 
confidential tone, it begins to dawn on me 
that we are most outrageously — sold.” 
The boys began to move off, muttering 
dire threats of vengeance on the absent ~ 
freshmen, till they were stopped by Gra- 
ham’s commanding words: 

“Look here, boys, before we break up, 
mum’s the word now if it ever was. You 
can’t blame a kid for what he says in his 
sleep, and, when we see the laugh o’ the 
college on us because we made too sure of 
a thing, let it be some other time. So we'd 
better be pretty careful that this story 
don’t leak out.” 

It was on the night of the grand hop 
with which the college year closed, that 
John said to David, ‘Say, my infant, I 
wish you'd reform in respect to that un- 
comfortable habit of talking in your sleep. 
Waking people up all hours of the night 
to listen to your conversation is occasion- 
ally a trifle inconsiderate.”’ 

“Did I talk last night?” asked David. 
“What did I say?” 

“Oh, some foolishness about carrying 
off Ned to-night and taking him to supper 
with you. ‘This is really getting to be 
an awful bore, and must be stopped. I 
advise you to turn your attention to it in 
vacation, and come back with a new leaf 
all nicely turned over.” 

“Well, I'll do my best, but it’s a hard 
thing to go to work at,” said David 
humbly. 

John and David traveled part of the 
way home on the same road. When John 
left the train at the junction where he 
changed cars, David talked with him 
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through the open window, much to the 
interest of the passengers who sat near. 

“T say, John,” he began, “how many 
times do you suppose you fellows have 
made the remark that no freshman ban- 
quet was ever held in town?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure. More’n I can 
count I guess.” 

“Well, I hate to have you lie innocently, 
so Pll just inform you that that can never 
be said again. Some of us freshmen 
thought it was getting to be a rather stale 
quotation, so we put it out of future use. 
When you write to Ned, ask him how he 
enjoyed himself last ss ” ~ Then» as 
the train began to move off, “Say, John, 
you remember the story about the boy 
that tended sheep, and went and yelled 
wolf, don’t you?” 

And John stood in silence, with a dazed 
expression on his face, and watched the 
train until it could be seen nolonger. 

Active was the correspondence between 
various boys until the whole story was 
well understood. 

“Of course you fellows understand, 
David wrote, “that the second time was 
entirely unintentional, and not at all a part 
of the plan. I never thought I’ d be so 
foolish as to really talk in my sleep about 
ity’ 

“All the more a glorious chance lost,” 
sighed Graham, sadly. “And to think 
that for the next two years everyone will 
be dinning Spook Hollow in our ears.” 

But every one laughed the next fall, 
when Bill Strong laid his hand on David’s 
shoulder, looked him over thoughtfully, 
and said: “Allow me to inform you, 
young man, that you are the mostly that 
ever I did see.” D. 


A CORRECTION. 
J. G. Wills, Manager: 


Dear Sir :—TI see in the Cynic of Oct. 
4th, mention of the death of George W. 
Cotterill “in New York, probably at the 
Gilsey House.” ‘This is a mistake. He 
died at his camp on Raquette Lake, N. Y. 

Yours, etc., 
R. D. BENEprcT. 


Lafayette. 


Below will be found an extract from 
“The Work of J. Q. A. Ward,” which is 
a criticism on Mr. Ward as a sculptor. 
The original article from which this clip- 
ping is ‘taken is by Russell Sturgis and 
may be found in the October Scribner’s 
Magazine. It is of especial interest to 
Vermont University men since Mr. Ward | 


“is the sculptor of our own aoe on 


the college green. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that the 
college possesses, by the generous hand of 
John P. Howard, this masterpiece of a 
sculptor who stands as high as Mr. Ward 
in the realm of art. 

( From the October Scribner’s Magazine. 

The object of this paper is to 
show that in Ward we have the first of 
American sculptors in this important mat- 
ter of constructional, expressional and 
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harmonized design in the placing and 
grouping of human figures . . The other 
characteristic named above goes through 
all his works; simplicity of pose and quiet- 
ness of gesture. He has never “played to 
the gallery”. ... 

“The statue of Lafayette, at Burlington, 
is more independent and novel: an ideal 
portrait statue of the highest merit. In 
this, Lafayette is seen as he was when he 
visited the United States in 1824-25; that 
is to say at the age of sixty-seven. 
He is dressed: in the _ close-fitting 
“pantaloon” strapped under the boot 
and covering the instep; the buttoned, 


_ double-breasted dress-coat with broad 


lapels, the waist-coat without lapel, and 
with low, standing collar, and the large, 
loose cravat (white cambric—such an 
ample wrapper as those which were starch- 
ed for the dandies) passing twice around 
the neck and knotted loosely in front, con- 
fining, but not closely, a standing collar 
which is spread on either side by the 
cheeks. Over the buttoned dress-coat he 
wears a loose overcoat of rather modern 
look, but evidently modeled as a travel- 
ling coat of entirely practical nature, such 
a one as might be in use at any time by a 
man indifferent to temporary fashion. ‘The 
head and face are noticeable as being 
probably an idealized treatment of the bet- 
ter known head of the young Lafayette. 
It has more intellectual power and more 
steady firmness in the expression than is 
usually given in realistic portraits of the 
statesman. ‘The expression of power is 
helped by the treatment of the hair, which 
is shown as very abundant, thick enough 
for a much younger man, and heaped 
high upon the top of the head. The figure 
makes an impression as dignified and yet 
as naturalistic as possible, just the proper 
mingling of realism and abstraction, for 
an age of clothes.” 


Memory. 


It had been a long, hard day for me in 
my little red office on the edge of the Ma- 
dura cliff, and I was thoroughly tired out, 
what with struggling with the details of 


the new power house, and the work on 
the great dam, listening to the troubles of 
the workmen, and so on, through an in- 
terminable list, that comes to every con- 
struction superintendent. At last, about 
four o'clock, wearied beyond description, 
I tilted my chair back, and involuntarily 
closed my eyes. From the ravine there 
floated up a tinkle-tank clatter, musical, 
and strangely familiar. I was back over 
the arid stretches, the broad rivers and 
mountains, in the old foothills and lakes, 
back in my college, in the old third story 
room, poring over my Analytics, with 
the cry ringing through the halls, “A cou- 
ple on the steps.” I grabbed up my poker 
and shovel and rushed out, hatless and 
coatless. Quietly but swiftly we slipped 
back of the Science Hall and reached the 
rear of the Library. The skirmishers re- 
turned with the word, “They’re there.” 
Then with a howl and a rush we poured 
around the Apse, swarmed up into the 
great archway and surrounded the cou- 
ple, too astonished even to move away. 
Then some one suggested that they had 
better be going. They seemed to realize 
that too. The horns and shovels and 
pokers that had executed a wonderful 
Andante Maestoso and Tarantelle, sank to 
a dirge-clank-clink-clunk clink clank. 

Slowly and sheepishly they walked 
across the Green, arm in arm, duly es- 
corted, and with rattling brass and toot- 
ing horns. At the curbing on the further 
edge of the Green, we stopped and as we 
watched the unbidden visitors’ backs, fad- 
ing in the shadows, we sang in farewell: 

“Good night ladies, | 
Good night ladies, 
We're going to leave you now.” 

I opened my eyes. There was Blithely, 
my assistant,—a ’99 man, by the way,— 
singing the old song: 

“Been dreaming of the old college days, 
I'll bet,” he said. “Ah, happy fechee 


Captain Gardner of Pennsylvania, after 
sending up a high punt, in a recent game 
with Pennsylvania State, ran down the 
field, outfooting his own ends and cap- 
tured the ball for his side. 
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Editorials. 


FOOT 
BALL. 
gard to the support of the football team. 
Our football teams have improved notice- 


It is a fact to be regretted that 
anything has to be said in re- 


ably from year to year, and our schedules 
have contained better games for each suc- 
ceeding season. But now when we have 
reached the season that is filled with more 
possibilities than ever before, the support 
of the student body is sadly lacking. For 
the past two weeks there have scarcely 
been men enough in uniform at daily prac- 
tice, for two elevens. The present foot- 
ball season may be a means of compelling 


a recognition of Vermont’s athletic teams 
among all the New England Colleges, But 
precisely eleven men cannot guarantee the 
What is needed 
now is more enthusiasm, more determina- 
tion and more sacrifices on the part of the 
students. We want forty men in uniform 
for daily practice, and the whole college 


success of the season. 


watching the team. 

The men on the squad are training 
strenuously; the coach is working hard. 
Mr. Cloudman has a genuine interest in 
the team and he has the ability to get the 
best work out of the men. It now remains 
for the students to do their part—to get 
out on the field every day, in uniform, and 
give the varsity the much needed second 
eleven to practice against. 


MUSICAL Now that the ban of the Fac- 
CLUBS, — ulty against the Musical Clubs 
has expired, it seems quite op- 


_portune to venture a query, as to whether 


or not we are to have a Glee Club this 
year. There is no doubt but that there is 
enough ability and interest in college to 
revive the clubs. We hope it will be done. 
It will take some time to get the organiza- 
tions on a good footing again, for the 
edict of the Faculty has certainly succeed- 
ed in its object, if annihilation was in- 
tended. A start must be made from the 
very beginning and it should be made this 
year while former leaders are still in col- 
lege. 


Since 1883 Yale has won 10 games 
from Harvard and the latter has won three 
from Yale. | 
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We regret that some of the alumni have 
found occasion to enter complaint in re- 
gard to the alumni news contained in the 
Cynic. We realize that those complaints 
are justified and we are pleased that there 
are those who take interest enough in the 
publication to notice its defects. It is 
true that our columns have not contained 
as much alumni news as they should, but 
we believe it is not entirely our fault. It 
must be considered that we are somewhat 
‘removed from the great news centers and 
that comparatively few graduates eventu- 
ally settle in Vermont. Naturally we are 
largely dependent upon the alumni them- 
selves for news for this department. We 
can say for the present administration of 
the Cynic, that few communications in 
this line have been forthcoming from 
members of the alumni outside the city of 
Burlington. If the alumni news in the 
Cynic is not satisfactory, we desire to 
make it so. In order to accomplish our 
end we must have the co-operation of the 
- alumni themselves. It would take no 
longer to dictate a letter. containing a 
dozen notes of interest which might be at 
hand than it would to enter a complaint. 
It certainly would be a great favor to fel- 
low graduates and no inconsiderable kind- 
ness to Cynic editors. 


Che Man on the Bill. 


The University of Vermont has been 
grinding out degrees and diplomas for 
men of various kinds and ideas for a great 
many years now. ‘The institution has also 
been turning out men whose college ex- 
periences have extended over periods of 
time varying from one week to four or 
five years. The Man on the Hill has seen 
tall students, fat students, old, black, 
white, good and bad students—but only 
one class that would work day and night 
to “have a voice’ in some college resolu- 
tions and then take the first opportunity 
of violating the letter and spirit of the 
measure that they voted to adopt. The 
Old Man may be disturbed over nothing 
—a small flea can pick up quite a rumpus 
on a dog’s back—hbut it seems to him (the 


old man, not the dog’) that certain actions 
may be small and important at the same 
time. For instance, it was the acme of 
smallness for twenty sophomores to rush 
one freshman off the barge at the class 
game, while the spirit that stood behind 
the little act was certainly out of tune with 
Vermont sentiment. The Man on the 
Hill speaks for the University when he 
says that such a display of class partisan- 
ship lacks excuse and shows want of honor 
and good faith in the men responsible for 
it. He hopes that no more will have to be 
said on the subject. 

“The Vermont football team,’’ said the 
Man on the Hill the other day, “‘is the best 
we have had in years.”’ Some rascal re- 
peated the sentence, and now everyone in 
town is claiming to be the originator of 
the old man’s remark. The best thing 
about it, however, is the truth of the say- 
ing. This year’s schedule is the best that the 
University ever played, and the fact that 
through an unexpected cancellation the 
team plays one home game less than last 


‘year is more than compensated for by 


having Brown, Dartmouth and Yale 
among the colleges played. Every Ver- 
mont man should realize this and support 
the team accordingly. 


Che Great Tnvestment, 


OR, 
Che Rise and Fall of iir. Gornfodder. 

Homer J. Cornfodder was a man of 
ideas. Although he was a farmer, born 
and raised on Vermont soil, yet he aimed 
to keep up with the times. He often re- 
marked, “thet a man who wasn’t pergress- 
ive hadn’t any business to live in these 
times.” He personally calculated to keep 
pace with the new improvements, especi- 
ally those pertaining to the science of 
farming. 

But Mr. Cornfodder had one weakness 
of great dimensions, that was he wanted 
to be rich, and that at once. He was not 
willing to earn money slowly as had his 
father before him, by ploughing, planting 
and reaping. That was altogether too 
slow a method. In the fall, when the po- 
tatoes and corn had been changed to crisp 
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bills in the market, when the drovers had 
gone with the sale cattle and sheep, when 
the rows of tubs of butter had been trans- 
muted to gold,Mr.Cornfodder counted up 
the bills and the gold and was not satis- 
fied. It seemed too small a recompense 
for all the care and labor he had bestowed, 
and by the time he had paid his laborers, 
the amount added to his hoard in the bank 
was toodecidedly little to make him happy. 
He read in his papers of the stock specu- 
lators, how fortunes were made in a day, 
and sighed. If he only knew how it was 
done. He tried once or twice but, strange 
to say, when he bought for a rise, stocks 
fell and his margins disappeared. A few 
experiences of that kind caused him to de- 
cide that to make money in stocks one 
needed special gifts. In which sage con- 
clusion he showed great wisdom. 

So also in machinery. Golden mouthed 
representatives of various inventions came 
and showed him what wonderful things 
their devices would do. He bought. He 
had a planter which would plant, weed, 
and indeed, to trust the agent’s story, 
would get up nights to see that the crops 
grew properly. There was a butter ma- 
chine which separated, churned, washed, 
and weighed and would almost carry the 
butter to market—at least so the direc- 
tions said. A hay fork which not only 
forked but was to tread the hay down in 
the mow. All these things Mr. Cornfod- 
der brought home in great glee to Mary 
Ann, his wife’s, disgust. She said little, 
however, until he had proposed getting a 
dish washer and drier combined, for her 
special benefit. Then she objected strong- 
ly. ‘Those things only lead to. confu- 
sion,” she said, but as that was her stock 
remark and as she was always “‘confused”’ 
over something or other, Mr. Cornfodder 
wasn’t particularly impressed. Yet the 
“Home Comfort” remained unpurchased, 
and casual observers who saw the heap of 
planters, hay forks, and butter machinery 
under the shed, had doubts as to their 
utility even though they were so highly 
recommended. 

But Mr. Cornfodder’s long suit was in- 
surance. When agents had nothing else 


to do,-they ran out and insured Cornfod- 
der. He had insurance on his buildings, 
live stock, and crops. He carried acci- 
dent and health insurance and possessed 
policies which in twenty years or so would 
pay him fabulous amounts of dividends. 
Even ungrateful Mary Ann was put on 
the straight road to prosperity by being 
insured. Her remarks were somewhat 
pithy whenever the premium notices came 
in but as statements of future wealth gen- 
erally accompanied the notices, Mr. Corn- 
fodder had visions of coming wealth and 
was satisfied. ‘Though he would be old, 
yet he would be rich. 

One day there came a wonderful offer. 
An agent sought Mr. Cornfodder as he 
was hoeing potatoes, and proceeded to set 
him on the trail of an unequalled oppor- 
tunity. He represented the “Golden Mu- 
tual,” a company whose capital stock was 
gilt edged, surplus amazing, and whose 
board of directors, though unknown to 
Mr. Cornfodder personally, seemed to in- 
clude all the leading men of the country. 
The expense percentage was small, their 
guarantees large, and, Oh, what dividends 
that company would pay! There was 
nothing like it in the history of insurance. 
The agent fished out manuals, state re- 
ports, and letters of praise. Mr. Cornfod- 
der looked and listened. He almost wished 
he could swap his policies in the “Farm- 
ers’ Friend,’ the ‘Vermont’ and the 
“Great North Eastern’ and reap the 
rewards to be gained in this 
mutual affair so ably set forth by 
the agent. But having paid in 
the others, he hated to drop them and be- 
gin all over again, even with such glitter- 
ing prospects in sight as were offered in 
the “Golden Mutual.” Yet the agent had 
more to say. 

He proceeded to explain to Mr. Corn- 
fodder that in the year of Our Lord 1890, 
a certain Mr. Patrick O’Donnell had in- 
sured in this unprecedented company to 
the tune of $5,000. That said Patrick had — 
carried his policy for some five years and 
then, foolish beyond the tongue of man — 
to describe, had thought of dropping the 
policy. But he, the agent, instead of let- 
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ting Mr. O’Donnell go into the paid up 
class of insurance, had purchased the pol- 
icy and had paid the premiums thereon for 
the past four years by way of an invest- 
ment. But, having recently been married, 
he found the cost too great to keep up and 
must dispose of said policy. Having heard 
that Mr. Cornfodder was the most pro- 
eressive and shrewdest business man of 
the locality, he had come to see if Mr. 
Cornfodder didn’t want to seize the great- 
est chance in the market. So far there 
had been $2,655 paid in and if Mr. Corn- 
fodder wanted it he could have it for 
$2,300 flat. Such an opening was un- 
heard of and as for himself he would 
never have thought of letting it go, but 
for the bill of expense before mentioned. 
Hence if Mr. Cornfodder wanted it he 
could carry it through to the end of the 
term and receive the five thousand plus the 
dividends, and save three hundred and 
fifty-five dollars besides. Or he could 
take a-paid up policy which would at the 
end of the eleven years give him his money 
back and 5% interest thereon. And sup- 
pose Mr. O’Donnell should die. The 
agent dwelt long and lovingly on what 
-would happen in case the unfortunate Pat- 
rick should die. If he did, Mr. Cornfod- 
der, the holder of the policy, would re- 
ceive $5,000. Practically he would dou- 
ble his money. 

Mr. Cornfodder was delighted. It 
seemed to him like a clear gift of $355,and 
he swallowed the agent’s story with de- 
light. He knew wives were expensive lux- 
uries for he was married himself, and he 
sympathized with the agent. Regarding 
the policy, the more he thought of the 
scheme the better he liked it. There was 
no margin to be protected. Once his, he 
_ was assured of 5%, backed by a company 
whose list of stocks and bonds covered 
many pages in the reports. The “Golden 
Mutual” must be stronger than the Hay- 
ville bank and 5% was better than 3%. 
And then, too, if Patrick died. Mr. Corn- 
fodder was too good a Christian to wish 
_ such a thing, but he knew the Irish were 
an unhealthy race. It seemed a regular 
bonanza. 


-with astonishing rapidity. 


So the conference ended by Mr. Corn- 
fodder’s riding away to town with the sor- 
rowing agent and becoming possessed of 
the policy started by Patrick nine years 
before. The Cornfodder bank account 
only footed up to about $1,800, but he 
gave his note for the rest confident that 
he could raise the remaining five hundred 
within the time appointed. ‘To the very 
last, the agent grieved in having to let go 
such a valuable piece of property and Mr. 
Cornfodder was a delighted man as he 
went home with the last will and testa- 
ment of the O’Donnell family snugly 
tucked in his coat pocket. 

Alas! poor Cornfodder. That bonanza 
was his ruin. Had times been better, he 
might have survived, but ill luck overtook 
him. The transfer had been made but a 
month when Mary Ann was thoughtless 
enough to be sick. More than that, she 
was very sick and the doctor flew back 
and forth from Cornfodder’s to Hayville 
A nurse was 
necessary and Cornfodder discovered that 
nurses had to be paid fabulous amounts. 
The butter money for that fall was spoken 
for long before Mary Ann was able to be 
out and around again. 

Then too, one of the cattle seemed a lit- 
tle out of sorts and eventually died. That 
was. nothing strange. Mr. Cornfodder 
had had cows die before. But other farm- 
er’s cattle had been having diseases that 
summer and trouble was in the air. So 
one day some gentlemen came to the place 
who informed Mr. Cornfodder that they 
were designated by the State to test dis- 
eased cattle and in spite of all his objec- 
tions they proceeded to experiment, inoc- 
ulate and slay until the Cornfodder herd 
was almost destroyed. Cornfodder raved, 
stamped, and howled, but to no avail. The 
sovereign will of the people was manifest 
and the cows had to go. 

So Cornfodder saw his means of liveli- 
hood vanish and not the wherewithal to 
buy more. The thought occurred to him 
that perhaps O’Donnell had died and he 
began trying to look up the gentleman. 
He found after many letters, that Patrick 
had taken out his insurance in one state, 
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had moved to another, and ignis fatuus 
like, had been moving ever since. One 
summer he worked in Maine, he then 
sauntered down to Rhode Island. In 
Connecticut he had sojourned for a time, 
and from there had gone —, no man knew 
where. Cornfodder wrote the postal au- 
thorities. ‘‘Unknown,” they replied. The 
police; results were the same. He thought 
of advertising but the cost was too great. 
It takes a good deal of printer’s ink to lo- 
cate an illiterate Irishman who spends his 
entire time and attention to moving. The 
note came due and Cornfodder, being 
without money, had to sécure it by mort- 
gage. In despair, he wrote the “Golden 
Mutual,” trying to sell the valuable prop- 
erty, but was informed that policies of that 
description were payable only at the end 
of the term. ‘True they accompanied this 
cold response with glittering statements 
of ‘what he would realize at its maturity, 
but that didn’t exactly fill the bill. Where 
was O’Donnell? Would he ever die? 
Cornfodder feared he would live forever. 

He then tried a new tack, and consulted 
alawyer. The lawyer smiled blandly, as- 
sured the worthy farmer that he both 
could and would locate the wandering H1- 
bernian. All Mr. Cornfodder had to do 
was to trust to him. He would rake the 
American possessions with a fine-tooth 
comb if need be, but he would find him. 
Again Cornfodder took hope and even 
the little Cornfodders built castles in the 
air as to what they would do when the 
lawyer found. O'Donnell and got pa’s 
money. 

So the lawyer went at it. He not only 
wrote the O'Donnell family but he found 
out that Patrick was married and he wrote 
to that side of the house. He chased from 
Connecticut to Canada and back again to 
New York. Finally he located the widow, 
for Patrick really had stopped his itin- 
erancy long enough to be buried, and 
found that she and several little O’Don- 
nells were living contentedly in an ob- 
scure little village. All there was to do 
then, he told the delighted Cornfodder, 
was to secure proofs of the death of the 
late lamented Patrick and the long hoped 


for five thousand of the ‘““Golden Mutual” 
would be paid—that is, if nothing hap- . 
pened. 

Sad is the lot of man. He plans and 
calculates but after all is the plaything of 
fate. So it was in the case of Cornfod- 
der. Just as the clouds seemed about to 
lift from this troubled plantation, it was 
only to settle down with deeper gloom. 
The “Golden Mutual” received the proofs 
of death and replied that the policy was 
payable to the estate of the late O’ Donnell. 
Did Mr. Cornfodder have the widow’s as- 
signment? If not, by the laws of the 
state in which the policy was given, Mrs. 
O’Donnell, and not Mr. Cornfodder, 
would receive the five thousand. As to 
the $2,300, of the Cornfodder investment, 
why he would have to collect that from 
the suffering relatives. 

I regret to state that at this juncture, 
Mr. Cornfodder swore. Devout Metho- 
dist as he had been and his father before 
him, he blasphemed and that openly. Mary 
Ann stood aghast and could only ejacu- 
late, “Why Homer,” as she listened to 
her irate spouse who cursed agents, in- 
surance, companies of all sorts, and espe- 
cially the “Golden Mutual.” 

Legal complications ensued. Mr. Corn- 
fodder had no assignment given by the 
widow. ‘The agent had said nothing 
about such a thing, and Cornfodder had 
not thought to enquire. Why a woman 
should have a voice in disposing of her 
husband’s insurance was unknown to the 
Cornfodder family.. Mary Ann wouldn’t 
have dared think of such a thing. But 
Mrs. O’Donnell was different from Mary 
Ann and when the Cornfodder lawyer be- 
sought her for an assignment, she also 
sought legal advice and flatly declined. 
Here was a catastrophe. 

The matter went to the courts. The 
Cornfodder lawyer spoke long and elo- 
quently regarding the payment of the 
$2,300, and accused the deceased Patrick 
of fraud in not having made a proper as- 
signment, whereupon the opposing at- 
torney waxed pathetic and pleaded for the - 
defenceless widow and suffering children. 
He called heaven and earth to witness 
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that Cornfodder was a_ grasping miser 
seeking to rob the orphans. The jury 
slumbered and wept by turns and finally 
disagreed. The mortgage came due in 
the meantime and devoured a choice part 
of the Cornfodder estate, but the “Golden 
Mutual” still retained the $5,000. “The 
legal complications must be settled,” they 
replied to both Cornfodder’s and Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s petitions, and I haven’t the 
slightest doubt but it would have been in 
the possession of the money to this day if 
it hadn’t been for Mary Ann. = It had 
been law in the court and law at 
home. All the details had been discussed 
in her presence, till her mind was full. At 
last she put her foot down and the wheels 
of the law went backward a notch. As 
a rule, Homer decided what should be and 
what shouldn’t, and Mrs. Cornfodder 
had been the meek, downtrodden worm. 
But the worm turned at last, and turned 
with such violence that Homer J., man 
that he was, dared not begin a second 
action. “Settle,” said she, and Mr. Corn- 
fodder had to doit. It seemed too bad to 
have $5,000 pass away like that, but Mrs. 
Cornfodder really was “sot’’ and things 
had to give. Pleading and expostulation 
were all in vain and the upshot of the mat- 
ter was that Mr. Cornfodder had a talk 
with Mrs. O’Donnell one day, in which 
law and lawyers were put oneside, and 
matters arranged by an equal division. 
To be sure, before they could escape from 
all the law and the attorneys paid, there 
wasn’t much left. But that is another 
story. 

To-day Mr. Cornfodder is farming in 
the same quiet methodical way as his 
fathers before him. He doesn’t bank so 
much on “progression’’ as he used to and 
has entirely given up the idea of becom- 
ing rich. For investments, he has no use, 
and agents have learned to pass by 
another way when they go hustling forth 
seeking whom they may devour. Circu- 
lars and statements of gilt edged securities 
no longer hold place in the Cornfodder 
literature but are used by Mary Ann in 
putting down carpets. The farm is not 
as large as it used to be, but no one can 


say that what is left of it is not ably tilled 


by the former investor and speculator, 
Homer J. Cornfodder. 


Foot Ball. 


Sophomores, 11. Freshmen, o. 


In a game full of sensational plays, the 
class of ’05 defeated ’06 by the score of 
eleven to nothing. Before the game things 
looked a little dubious for ’o05, but this 
disappeared in the early part of the play. 
‘The crowd was large and showed its par- 
tisan. 

The Freshmen chose the south goal, 
while the Sophs. lined up on the north. 
In the first few minutes of play, through 
nervousness and excitement, the bali 
changed hands several. times. Each side 
did good work in holding their opponents 
for downs. Finally ’o05 received the ball 
and, after failing to gain her distance 
twice, succeeding in sending Fogg over 
with the ball, on a trick pass. | Norwood 
kicked the goal. ‘The sides changed goals 
and ’06 kicked off to ’05. Immediately 
on trick end plays and line bucks ’o5 ad- 
vanced up the field. Hagar scored the 
second touchdown in about six minutes. 
Norwood failed at his try at goal. The 
half ended with the ball in ’06’s possession. 
Score, ’05 II, ’06 0. 

The second half was a faster game, 
each side coming within scoring distance 
and failing to score because of fumbles 
or off side play. Each side used several 
new men in this half, which seemed to im- 
prove the line. The game ended with the 
score II—o. 

For the Sophomores Fogg, Towne 
and Hagar played the best game. Jubb 
and Black did excellent work for the 
Freshmen. ‘Taken as a whole, it was a 
typical class game, full of individualism, 
but still a good exhibition of playing. 


The line-up: 
°05. 


walt IE HER crkis 0's « GAG we ace r. e. Harwood 
T ER PE a ia oda wa GM acee r. t. Norwood 
Peck, let OD rhea Ge Ud kx aba'e'sl oa algiare'e até r. g. Maeck 
Ete ee re ey, Bat go ac bene Oo ke c. Camp 
Shaw WoO: 1. Bose Sa eee l, g. Brooks, Hume 
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Vie tpeets JOMINGIES T Gieh . a Gieiets iach » l. t. Helyar 
USCIS TTR 5 Pe RS aera 1, e. Bancroft, Bassett 
TIMOR Ete Cie Nes Gee cle cans wee eb 1 h. Fogg 
PCM PETAL E fra: y'5 Gv os tt Cvs a sleke d r. h. Hagar 
PUORILE MAN Oy enya ro kiy vi ste Ate 6s f. Towne, Patterson 
SAE CE ee Ad NP Ne Ns 1a Vet adv a Giwtin ey ve Colla, shviu ke q. Hulett 


Umpire, Mumma; linesmen, Clement, Camp; 
time, 20 minute halves. 


Yale, 32. Vermont, o. 


Vermont lined up against one of the 
“big four’ October 15th, and made what 
was, under the circumstances, a very cred- 
itable showing. Comparison of Yales score 
against Brown with her score against 
Vermont, is not just, for Yale’s team 
was stronger when it lined up against 
Vermont than when it met Brown, and 
Vermont was weaker by the loss of Grow. 


FIRST HALF. 


Vermont: won the toss, chose the south 
goal, and Yale put the ball in play, kick- 
ing to Strait, who carried the ball back 
10 yards. The backs were unable to gain 
the distance, and Morse punted. Yale 
rushed back 20 yards, and worked Ver- 
mont'’s line for the first touchdown. Ward 
kicked the goal. 

Vermont kicked off to Glass, who ad- 
vanced 40 yards. Yale made Io yards 
through the line and then Vermont braced 
up and held the Elis for two downs. Then 
Ward took the ball and rushed over for 
Yale’s second touchdown. Ward kicked 
another goal. 

Morse kicked off. Yale, with several 
new men in-the game, returned the kick, 
held Vermont twice and forced Morse to 
punt. Yale missed the ball and Parker 
dropped on it. Yale held for downs on 
Vermont’s 10 yard line, easily scored a 
touchdown, but missed the goal. 

Vermont put the ball in play. Yale 
carried it back to the middle of the field 
y~gnd punted. Morse returned the kick and 
Yale made a touchdown and failed on an 
easy try for goal. 

Vermont kicked off, Vermont regained 
the ball and held it on Yale’s 45 yard line 


when .time was called. Score, Yale 22, 
Vermont o. 


SECOND HALF. 


Vermont played Newton in place of 
Dane at left half. Yale scored her fifth 
touchdown after four minutes of play, 
and again could not kick the goal. 

Morse kicked off, Yale gained steadily 
and worked a revolving play for her last 
touchdown. During the eight minutes 
that remained there was no scoring. 

Both teams played good  footbail 
throughout the game. Yale made a bad 
fumble or two, thus losing the advantage 
they gained by breaking through quickly 
and forcing Morse to kick high, short 
punts. Vermont was in the game from 
start to finish, and plainly demonstrated 
her right to a high place among the 
smaller eastern colleges. 

The line-up: 


YALE. VERMONT. 
Hare, Moorehead, ]. e............ 1, e. Patterson 
sheviin; Hamlin, ft... oo l. t. Ranney 
Glass, Brown, Eee. eee a 12 Cea l. g. Parker 
Holt, Morton,‘ @.0:.204) cscs eee eee c. Gale 
Goss, Kinney, P. Ga... 6 cse cn, ee Deneeee ene Lee 
Hogan, Bissell, ‘rtc.aes eee ee r, t. Adams 


Coffin, G. Ward, Stillman, r. e. 
r. e. Morse, Harvey 
Metcalf, "Rockwell, g. Dou. : saa q. b. Barrett 
Preston, Hinkie, Wilhelim, Soper, 1. h. b. 
l. h. b. Dane (capt.), Newton 
Ward, Vanderpoel, r. h. b.....r. h. b. Woodward 
Farmer, McClintock, ff. Digieeseres f. b. Strait 
Referee, Dr. S. Hammond; umpire, Morris 
Ely, Yale; time 20 and 15 minute halves, © 


OTHER GAMBS. ° 
October 15th, 


Harvard 35, Wesleyan 5. | 
Amherst 29, Holy Cross 5. 
Princeton 30, Haverford 0. 
Columbia 24, Swarthmore 0. 
Pennsylvania 36, Gettysburg 0. 
Tufts 18,.Worcester P. I. 0. 


October 11th. 


Harvard 22, University of Maine 0. 
Yale 10, Brown 0. 

Princeton 11, Navy 0. 

U. of P. 11, Swarthmore 6. 

West Point 11, Dickinson 0. 
Bates 17, Boston: College 5. 
Georgetown 18, St. John’s 0. . 
Bowdoin 35, N. H. State College 5. 
Bucknell 16, Carlisle Indians 0. 
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Cornell 37, Williams 6. 

Dartmouth 29, Tufts 0. 

Amherst 16, Union 0. 

Wesleyan 0, Springfield T. S. 0. 
Lehigh 34, Rutgers 0. 

University of Chicago 33, Purdue 0. 
Syracuse University 23, Calgate 0. 


Tennis Cournament. 


The fall tournament in tennis is now 
under full swing. There is large num- 
ber of promising candidates and it 
looks as if Vermont would maintain her 
supremacy in this line. 


Locals. 


W. R. Farrington went to Williams- 
town, Mass., October 11th to attend the 


annual initiation banquet of Massachu- 
setts Alpha of Phi Delta Theta. 


Prof. Stuart’s class in Pomology went 
to Grand Isle and Isle La Motte on 
Thursday, October 16th, for observations 
on the methods and practice of handling 
apples. 


The young ladies of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes gave the annual foot- 
ball reception to those who had part in 
the class game. A, short program was 
given and refreshments served. Dancing 
was indulged in until midnight. The 
program was: 

Trio—Messrs. 
Walker. 

Reading—Mr. Sidney Bunker. 

Solo—Miss Katherine Hagar. 


Hagar, Towne and 


The regular Sunday evening service at 
the First Baptist church on the 12th, was 
made a special one for University stu- 
dents. The church was decorated in 
flowers and green and gold bunting. Dr. 
Penney preached on “The College Man in 
the Kingdom of God.” President Buck- 
ham spoke on the different attempts to 
introduce a more religious tone into the 
college exercises, mentioning in particu- 
lar, the system of college preachers and 
its small success, and the place of the city 


churches in regard to the college body. 
About two hundred students were present. 


Sophomore Procs. 

On Tuesday night before the class 
game the Sophomores posted some very 
interesting posters threatening all kinds 
of annihilation to the Freshmen in general 
and a few in particular. The Freshmen 
awoke to the fact about four o’clock in 
the morning and tried to remove the ob- 
noxious bills. Buta better quality of glue 
had been used than in previous years and 
their efforts were not entirely successful. 
Then a few pails of brown paint were ob- 
tained and the posters daubed over. 


Senior Class Election. 

The Senior class has elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—H. J. Adams. 

Vice-president—Miss Helen Hodge. 

Secretary—L,. M. Darling. 

Treasurer—F. M. Hollister. 

Executive Committee—Gulick, chair- 
man, Jones, Harvey, Wright, Miss Rus- 
sell. 


More Freshmen. 
The following have entered the Univer- 
sity since the last issue of the Cynic, mak- 
ing the total number of intrants to date, 


one hundred and seven. 

Ralph E. Aiken, Ag., Putney. 

Roberta C, Campbell, C. & E., Burlington. 
Roy Cutting, Cl., Northfield. 

Kate M. Hickok, Sp., Burlington. 

Napoleon P. Lamoreaux, Sp., Burlington. 
Bessie BE, Lewis, L. 8., Randolph. 

Maude Mulqueen, C. & E., Burlington. 

H. M. Robinson, L. S., Lawrence, Mass. 

J. F. Tice, Sp., Waterbury. 
H. A. Tinkham, Jr., C. & E., Taunton, Mass. 


Alumni Dotes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


61. Francis D. Hoyt of New York 
City, is spending a few weeks in town. 

61. J. H. Converse of Philadelphia,. 
is in the city for a short time. ' 
76. Henry W. Hill of Buffalo. N. Y., 
has been renominated for senator from 

the 47th district. 


vi ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘92. Articles from the pen of Robert E. 
Lewis have recently appeared in the Review 
of Reviews, Congregationalist, North 
American Review and Association Men. 
Mr. Lewis will soon complete a five year 
engagement as General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at Shanghai. He -expects to 
return to this country next summer on a 
furlough, after which he will enter upon 
another five year agreement. 

94. Herbert Drakely Bard completes 
this year a course in the Emerson School 
of Oratory, at Boston. 

’°95. M. M. Hutchinson is assistant 
organist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian church of New York City. 

'96. E. L. Ingalls of Vergennes, was 
about college Tuesday. 

’oo. Fred H. Hubbard has secured a 
position with the New York Life Insurance 
Company, in New York. 

oo. N. A. Laury of New York, has 
been spending a few days with his parents 
in this city. 


‘or. A. F. Ufford has entered Newton 
Theological Institute of Newton, Mass. 

°o2. F. M. Larchar has entered the 
employ of the Malted Cereals Co. 

‘o2. L. E. White, who has a position 
in the Second National Bank of New 
York, visited friends in town last week. 

°o2. A. T. Hutchinson was in town 
to attend the Vermont Music Festival. 

‘02. L. M. Munson has been visiting 
friends about college. 


This is how a writer in the Chicago 
Record Herald differentiates between 
amateurs and professionals: “Players are 
of two kinds—the amateur who gets 
transportation from his home to the train- 
ing camp, his room rent free, his board 
at rates reduced to nothing, pays no tui- 
tion and gets a job sweeping out the gym- 
nasium at $20 per week. A professional 
player is one who won a silver dollar in 
a foot race at a Fourth of July picnic when 
he was a boy.” | 


WRIGHT & DITSON'S 
HIGH GRADE FOOT BALL SUPPLIES 


Are correct in 
style and made 
to withstand the 
roughest usage. 


Jackets, Pants, 
Shoes, Head 
Harness, Mor- 
rill Nose Mask, 
Supporters. 


Official Outfit- 
ters to Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Brown, 
Cushing, Groton 
and many oth- 
ers. 


Foot Ball Cat- ares 
alogue free. 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


344 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The Tuttle Company 


(EsTaBLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


WE SELL o—+2e 


CoL_LLEGESTUDENTS 


THEIR BOOKS 
eS A 
Lowest WHOLESALE Rates 


OUR PRICES ON 
SchoolandCollege Supplies 
are the lowest in the State. 


HOBART J. SHANLEY & CO., 


F ormerly Whitney & Shanley, 


Huntington Block, -- BURLINGTON, VT 
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Che Hayward Estate. 


Old man Hayward’s piece, in the early 
80's, was but a fruit and stock ranch of 
small value. The discovery of oil in the 
neighborhood and the location of a rail- 
road on the north line of his acres, how- 
ever,changed the grassy plain into a lively 
town of three or four thousand inhabi- 
tants, and had quite suddenly enriched 
the former owner of the ranch. 

The south train from Oxford was, as 
usual, two hours late. But two hours 
late was generally understood as the reg- 
ular time of this train. Oakland village, 
as its early settlers had named it, was a 
dining station and as Landlord Henry, 
of the so-called hotel, thus gathered in 
enough “dough” to keep him always full 
of good nature, his patrons always found 
him pleasantly and socially inclined. 

A. young man who registered as Dr. 
Charles Wardly, of Sacramento, was a 
guest of this hotel, and after the train had 
started on its long journey for the Mex- 
ican border, he inquired of his genial 
landlord if he could direct him to the 
home of Mr. Hayward. 

“Hayward’s place is about a mile east 
of this village,’ the landlord said. “You 
can’t miss the house for there ain’t but 
one out there. The old gent owns the 
whole half section and wants no neigh- 
bors.” 

“Don’t want neighbors, why?” 

“Well, because it’s his way. There 
ain’t none of the human family that comes 
up to old Jake Hayward’s standard; and 
all those that don’t are sinners. Accord- 
ing to his theology, the best place for 
sinners is Hades, and naturally he doesn’t 
want any such neighbors.” 

“You don’t say much to flatter him,” 
said Charlie, very much surprised. 

“You ain’t a relative, are you? No? 
Well, everyone around here knows he’s 
just that sort of a man. He’s a hard 


~ one west of the Rockies. 


worker, and as honest as the day is long, 
but when you have said that you’ve got 
about all that’s favorable in his case. He 
worried his mother to death, and he can’t 
keep help at the ranch. Seven years ago 
he adopted an orphan girl and seems to 
have taken a great fancy to her. She 
must be now about eighteen. Hayward 
has done an almighty lot for her to every- 
one’s astonishment. She has just returned 
from the North where he has been send- 
ing her to one of those swell finishing 
schools. But she has got to do just as the 
old man says or something wouid surely 
drop. Jake hain’t got a friend in the whole 
world but this girl, and her one great 
hold on him seems to be her willingness 
to talk endlessly to him on his pet sub- 
ject, the history of his, of her, of every- 
body’s ancestors. Truly, I believe he 
knows more genealogical facts than any- 
You don't 
know him?” 

“No; I never saw him,” replied Ward- 
ly; “but you have been so candid in 
painting the old man that I don’t mind 
saying, I know his admirable daughter. I 
met her in Sacramento. In fact, [ll tell 
you, ’'m engaged to her.” 

“That so?” God bless both of you, 
then,” answered the good natured host. 
“But I’m sorry to add, God help you!’ 

Our young friend easily found the Hay- 
ward ranch, and was warmly welcomed 
by Ethel, who, very likely, expected him. 
Of Mr. Hayward they saw nothing until 
supper time. He gave Dr. Wardly but 
a cool reception, guessing, without doubt, 
his mission and not approving of it, for 
he had other plans for his daughter’s fu- 
ture. 

After supper the old man unbent a 
trifle and as though he already knew 
Wardly’s future plans, quizzed him unre- 
servedly about his family and family con- 
nections, etc., but Dr. Wardly, remember- 
ing the words of the landlord, did his best 
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to be courteous and answer as well as his 
very incomplete knowledge would allow 
him, but it soon grew tiresome and sud- 
denly he burst out: “Mr. Hayward, 1 
don’t know whether your daughter has 
told you anything regarding this matter 
or not, but I have been hoping for some 
time to become your son-in-law, and 
would be pleased, very much, to gain your 
consent to our marriage. Concerning my- 
self, I can easily refer you to some of the 
best people of Sacramento, as to character. 
I am a young doctor, reasonably prosper- 
ous, and with business outlooks for the 
future very promising. That constitutes 
all my wealth, but I am certain I can make 
Ethel’s future one of comfort, at least.” 

“When I sent Ethel away to school,” 
Mr. Hayward answered, “I had no 
thought of losing her, and I cannot con- 
sent to this sudden upsetting of my plans. 
I will speak to her later, and write you 
the result. I would do all to please her, 
but a man who is sure of neither his 
mother’s or father’s name, shall never be 
a member of my family while I live.” 

With this the stern old man left the 
room and went about his accustomed 
evening work. Dr. Wardly soon after 
took the train for Sacramento. 

Mr. Hayward held, that evening, a 
long and angry session with his daughter 
He was so disappointed in her. To fall 
in love without her foster father’s consent 
was not only a childish, but a very un- 
grateful act. This idea of love was a relic 
of babyhood and savages, and the young 
person who allowed it to interfere with 
his work was a fool.. Mr. Wardly was 
without doubt a fortune hunter. What 
had he to offer? Nota thing. Perhaps 
he was an average young man; but the 
average modern young man was a very 
poor product, anyway, and lastly he was 
not a suitable mate for the daughter of 
Mr. Hayward, who had planned a better 
alliance for her. 

Now Mr. Remington had almost a year 
before asked for her hand and had re- 
ceived encouragement from the father. 
Mr. Remington was old enough to have 
a mind of his own and, besides, he owned 


- the section adjoining the Hayward ranch 


on the east. The union of these two plots 
had been her father’s dream for years. He 
would never give his consent to Ethel’s 
marriage with any one but Mr. Reming- 
ton, and she must not hope for him to 
change his opinions. 

To talk of her lack of even respect for 
Mr. Remington, and her affection for Dr. 
Wardly, Ethel knew was useless, so she 
remained silent. Any other course would 
have added fuel to the already lively fire. 

Dr. Wardly received two letters shortly, 
one from Mr. Hayward, peremptorily de- 
clining his offer for Ethel’s hand, and the 
other from Ethel herself, assuring him 
she would be true to her plighted word, 
but begging him to wait patiently, as she 
was unwilling to defy her foster father, 
to whom she owed so much. Later she 
thought she might win him over and all 
would be well. And with this Wardly 
was obliged to be content. 

Nearly a year passed, Mr. Hayward 
continually growing weaker, yet delving 
deeper into the hidden mysteries of family 
trees, even going so far as to employ law- 
yers to trace back the histories and fam- 
ilies of almost entire strangers. But when 
winter came, with its cold and its snows, 
Jake Hayward fell ill, and almost at once 
succumbed to the one foe he had ever met 
stronger than his own will. His last words 
were to Ethel, “you will be happy; you 
will never want, anyway; don’t think hard 
of an old delver like me.” He left a will, 
which for its eccentricity, has seldom been 
equalled. He bequeathed to his daughter 
his entire estate, which was hers so long 
as she was unmarried or the wife or 
widow of Henry Remington, who was 
appointed administrator. In the event of 
her marrying any other than the above 
mentioned Henry Remington, the whole 
property would go to the heirs of Helen 
Voag, a younger sister of the writer’s 
mother. At the bottom, under the signa- 
ture, were the words: “I would make you 
happy at any cost even if it broke my 
every wish. You will some day under- 
stand the “Old Man” and how his hobby 
will bring you happiness.” | 
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The hopes created in Henry Reming- 
ton by this will were quickly destroyed by 
Ethel’s sharp refusal to entertain his suit, 
and so he declined to act. The judge, 
himself feeling the popular prejudice 
against the provisions of the will, appoint- 
ed Dr. Wardly as the new administrator. 
The doctor hesitated some time before ac- 
cepting the charge, but finally yielded to 
Ethel’s wish that he should take it. 

Another year passed, and there being 
no reason why it should not be so, Ethel 
married the doctor, thus sacrificing 
wealth, as she supposed, for love. 

But now a new difficulty appeared. The 
heirs of Helen Voag could not be found. 
Dr. Wardly tried his best to trace them. 
He hired an attorney from Denver, an old 
friend of his, who had won fame in undo- 
ing some legal tangles, and told him to 
get to the bottom at any expense. 

Three years passed. Dr. Wardly and 
his wife were happy in their home in Ox- 
ford, not caring about the future of the 
Hayward estate. They felt sure it was 
lost to them and had no desire to keep 
any one from his or her rights. The at- 
torney had written them from time to 
time, but had told them little of what he 
had done. One day he came to Oxford 
and had a long talk with his old chum, 
Dr. Wardly. ‘Charles,’ said he, “I am 
going to makea full report of my discov- 
eries in this case. You know we learned 
that Helen Voag, who was a widow with 
three small children, left Chicago soon 
after her husband died and came to 
Boston, where she followed the work of 
lady’s companion. ‘There we lost her 
trail. Merely by accident did I learn, a 
little later, that she was engaged to travel 
with a wealthy woman, who had been ad- 
vised by her physicians to go abroad, for 
her health. The engagement was so good 
a one that Mrs. Voag felt she should not 
decline it. She made arrangements for the 
care of her two older children, during her 
absence, and, taking the youngest with 
her, left on the ill-fated ‘‘EKuropean’’ for 
Italy. The “European,” as we all know, 
foundered when but three days out, and all 


on board, except one or 
drowned. 

“The older of the children, a little girl, 
died soon, leaving alone the younger, a 
boy, who, having attracted the attention 
of his sister’s doctor, was adopted by him. 
Now Charlie, don’t think me at all imper- 
tinent when I ask you of your early life. 
You know a certain Dr. Charles Wardly 
came to Chicago from the East, a few 
years ago, and died about seven years 
later. Are you his son?” 

“Why, yes, I always supposed so,” Dr. 
Wardly replied, “‘till long after his death. 
He was, as you probably know, a wid- 
ower, but married again when I was 
about eight years of age. My new mother 
and I never got along well together, and 
immediately after my father’s death I left 
home. ‘This made her very angry, as she 
had found me very useful, and she told 
me never to ask anything of her, for I was 
not a son of Doctor Wardly, as I had al- 
ways thought, but was instead an adopted 
boy he had taken through charity. She 
claimed to have proof of this but would 
not show it to me. In anger I left home 
and came West; and I have never tried to 
prove the statement made by my step- 
mother.” 

“Charlie,” the attorney said, “your 
story supplies the last link in the chain of 
descent from Helen Voag. You are the 
lost heir to the Hayward estate and I 


two, were 


. heartily congratulate you on your success 


in finding yourself. I traced the line to 
your step-mother, Mrs. Wardly, and ob- 
tained from her the proof she refused to 
let you see. It consisted of a document 
written by Dr. Wardly before his death, 
stating he had legally adopted a son of 
Helen Voag. The rest was easy, but I 
wanted your own story as you, without 
doubt, told it to old Mr. Hayward when 
he was quizzing you and which knowledge 
evidently explains the queer codicil to his 
last will. ‘The chain is now perfect and I 
am out of the case.” 

What Dr. Wardly said or how his wife 
expressed her satisfaction at her husband’s 
obtaining the estate, is a closed book to all 
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of us, but it is safe to say that these two 
young people were at last able to under- 
stand the will of the old man, who, while 
not apparently yielding an iota had yet 
undoubtedly, by his genealogical ques- 
tions on his first meeting with Dr. Ward- 
ly, guessed the truth and so, after further 
legal inquiries, had written his last testa- 
ment accordingly. 


ME. 


*“* Sune Craining.’’ 


Long ago, early in the fifties, there 
sprang up in the University of Vermont 
a queer custom known as “June Train- 
ing.’ At that time the State Militia used 
to drill every little while, and aroused 
much interest among the students. So 
when this drilling ceased, as it soon did, 
the college men decided that they must 
have something to take its place. Conse- 
quently on the first Wednesday in June 
they assembled on the campus and, shoul- 
dering their canes, marched through the 
town. This was “June Training,’ and 
ereat fun they had of it, too. 

Under the leadership of officers, whom 
they chose for their good looks and ability 
to make speeches, they would swing down 
with a great racket, having everything 
their own way, through all the principal 
streets of the town, stopping at every hotel 
to listen to much applauded speeches from 


the officers, and then, march back to col-- 


lege and disperse. 

With every year the “Training” in- 
creased in popularity both with the stu- 
dents and the townspeople. Each year 
new features were added till finally in 
1855 great preparations began for the 
most interesting one they had ever held. 
Over a thousand people from the neigh- 
boring towns came to see the spectacle, 
and what a sight it must have been! The 
officers from colonel to corporal and 
chaplain, attired in full uniform, and then 
the rank and file, masqueraded in the most 
fantastic and grotesque costumes imagin- 
able, marched by the delighted spectators. 

But alas for “June Training!’ In the 
small hours of the night, when all were in 
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the arms of Morpheus, some mischievous 
fellows sneaked up stealthily, loaded with 
an enormous charge an ancient cannon 
and placed it close to the old “Mill.” 
Lighting a long fuse, they ran off. There 
was a flash and a roar which sounded 
from Mt. Mansfield to the Adirondacks, 
and a stream of frightened, white-robed 
students came pouring out of the “Mill” 
to find out whether it was, a thunder 
storm or an earthquake that had so rudely 
awakened them. “Prexy” and the 
“Profs.” ran wildly about, stumbling over 
each other in the darkness, trying to find 
out what nobody knew: “Who caused 
the disturbance?” 

The next day the Faculty published an 


edict forbidding all “June Training,” for 


they considered the disturbance of the 
night before to be a direct result of it, and 
the students spent the rest of the day past- 
ing newspapers over the holes in the win- 
dows where two hundred panes of glass 
had been smashed by the shock of the can- 
non’s report. 

However, two years later they tried to 
start the custom up again with the result 
that six students were expelled and many 
were suspended. Then and there “June 
Training” died. Requiescat in pace. 

W. ’05. 


Two Conceptions. 


Without, the wind was whistling in 
the court-yard, and soughing through the 
tops of the pines, driving the snow in 
sheets across the campus. Within, a fire 
was burning cheerily in the wide fire- 
place. . 

The room was dark, save for the light 
of the flames that fed greedily on the 
maple log and cast flickering shadows on 
the opposite wall. In the room were 


two Seniors, the one reclining amongst — 


the pillows on a low couch, the other 
sprawling in a Morris chair before the 
fire. Both were gazing fixedly at the 


flames, looking now far into the past, — 


and now as far into the future, alter- 
nately reviving old scenes, and conjuring 
up pictures of things that were to be. “A 
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penny for your thoughts, Bert,” said 
Fred True, from the depths of the pil- 
lows. ‘“‘Egad, man, you place a low es- 
timate on my reflections, you'll have to 
bid higher than that,’ Bert Davis re- 
plied, after puffing his pipe a few mo- 
ments. “Well, what were they, past or 
future?’ “Future, when you spoke, 
Fred, and do you know the prospect 
makes me mighty ‘blue’. I can hardly 
realize that another year I shall be out 
in the world instead of back here with 
all my old friends. ‘The four years that 
I have been here seem like so many 
months, and as I look back, I can see 
time and again, when I did not make 
the best of my opportunities.” 

“Oh, ring off, old fellow, you’ve no 
license to talk that way; why, if it hadn’t 
been for the fact that you roomed with 
me you would have got the unpleasant 
name of a “plugger.” I don’t believe 
you've really enjoyed your college course, 
Bert; from the day I helped bring your 
trunk up the four flights of stairs in the 
“Dorm.” here, until this very day, it 
has been one continuous grind for you. 
Instead of trying to get all you could 
out of it, you've limited yourself to your 
books; you’ve made it your aim to do as 
much as you could, to get as high marks 
as you could; “A” for your standard, 
honors in Greek, and at the head of your 
class to-day, and still you say you’ve not 
made the most of your opportunities. 
Why, man, what more could you have 
done?” 

“TI know, Fred, you place a high value 
on those things, because you’re a differ- 
ent sort of a fellow, but after all, I don’t 
feel competent to go out into the world 
and begin again, as it were, and I can’t 
help thinking about it. I wish I could be 
as happy and thoughtless about the fu- 
ture as you are. You never seem to be 
troubled; always the same happy-go- 
lucky fellow; liked by everyone in the 
class, respected by everyone in college. 
Nothing worries you; honors seek you, 
and whether it be a political deal or a 
“rooting stunt” at an athletic contest, 
you are always its stimulus. During the 


whole four years that I have roomed 
with you, I can’t recall a time that you 
were really despondent. Of course, you 
have been ‘sore’ for a time because some 
chance acquaintance of yours ‘threw you 
over,’ and the long-expected sofa-pillow 
never materialized; but to be ‘blue,’— 
you don’t know what it means, and I hope 
you never will.” 

“Oh, cheer up, Bert, you see you took 
a different view of college life than I did, 
—altogether different, that’s why we've 
got along so well, together. I realized 
that my college days were to be the hap- 
piest ones of my life; that when they 
were over I should have to work for my 
existence, that I should assume a respon- 
sibility that would last as long as I did. 
I have done enough college work to get 
along comfortably, but have not been 
bounded with it; while you—you pictured 
college life a mine, with success imbed- 
ded far beneath the surface for which you 
must dig and dig incessantly. It is true 
that 1am happy; I have enjoyed every day 
of my college course, and there is no 
reason why you should not have done so, 
too. But, come, Bert, let’s put aside the 
past and future, and think of the four 
months that we shall be Seniors.” 

The coals dropped through the grate, 
and a thin wreath of smoke curled up- 
ward. Bert Davis puffed his pipe in vain. 
The best scholar and the leading spirit 
of the senior class parted for the night. 

*« x ** > ** 

Three years had passed since the two 
friends graduated. Bert Davis was 
principal of a school in Vermont. Fred 
True was rapidly acquiring fame as a 
dramatic critic in New York City. They 
had seen each other last at commence- 
ment and reluctantly had shaken hands 
to part, Fred to begin his duties in New 
York, and Bert to enjoy a two month’s 
outing in the Adirondacks. A corre- 
spondence had been carried on during the 
three years but they had had no chance 
of seeing each other. The last of Janu- 
ary, however, just three years after the 
conversation that took place in their 
room in college, found Bert Davis in 
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New York. In the evening he attended 
a production of Ben Hur, and, meeting 
Fred after the performance, walked with 
him to his rooms. Bert was struck with 
the luxury displayed in his friend’s apart- 
ments, for True had _ prospered in his 
profession. Here they talked and 
smoked as they had done many times be- 
fore, far into the early hours of morn- 
ing. ‘‘Well,” said Fred, at length, “I 
am gaining wealth in the easiest possible 
manner, and enjoying it.” 

“Yes, and popularity, too,’ Bert re- 
plied, as he arose to go, “but my ‘magna 
cum laude’ has gained neither for me. I 
think, Fred, that your conception of the 
ideal college life was, after all, the better 
one.” ne 
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Resignation of Prof. Hyer. 


By the resignation of Arthur W. Ayer, 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
the University loses one of the most val- 
uable men on the faculty. Prof. Ayer 
graduated from M. I. T. in 1890, with a 
degree of B. S., and in ’91 came to Ver- 
mont as instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering in the Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Departments, started at that 
time. In 1892 he was made professor. 
There were then only four professors and 
instructors, and a mere handful of stu- 
dents. Now there are five professors and 
four instructors, whose entire time is de- 
voted to engineering subjects. The num- 
ber of students in this department is now 
larger than any other in the University, 
having trebled since its start. All three 
courses now have a good reputation and 
the list of alumni engineers holding re- 
sponsible positions is undoubtedly greater 
than any other technical school of the same 
age. ‘The quality of the courses offered 
is high and equal to that of those offered 
by other institutions. 

Naturally much of the credit for all this 
erowth and improvement falls to Pro- 
fessor Ayer—though he has always dis- 
claimed any and given it to his colleagues. 
Nevertheless, the Department of Mechani- 


cal Engineering cannot fail to owe its ex- 
cellence to him. A vast amount of his 
time outside of classes has always been 
given to improving the equipment, and 
many of the models and tools now in the 
mechanical building were made by his 
own hand. His last work—the design 
and construction of the forge shop and 
foundry, is an example of what he has 
done for the University. 

On Friday, October 31, Professor Ayer 
and family left for Philadelphia, where 
he is chief Mechanical Engineer for Har- 
rison Bros. & Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
paints and chemicals. The whole busi- 
ness of the concern is being reorganized, 
the plant completely overhauled and new 
men placed in the work. The plant covers 
some thirty-five acres in the heart of Phil- 
adelphia, and has its own central, bailer, 
compressed air, and electric light plants 
and complete machine shop. Prof. Ayer 
will have charge of about 200 men, en- 
gineers, machinists, carpenters, pipe fit- 
ters, etc., and will have general oversight 
of the mechanical details of the company’ S 
work. 

Professor Ayer carries with him the sin- 
cere good wishes of the undergraduates 
and alumni with whom he was always 
greatly popular. 


THE SUNSET LAND. 


Over the tip of the mountain, 
Just west of the temple of Non, 
Fair as the gold of Kihoten, 
Lies the land of the mystical sun. 
Its waters are white ’neath the moonlight, 
Its harbors are brilliant as day; 
And the lighthouse that gleams in the twilight 
Guides the weariful pilgrim that way. 
Fertile islands abound in that region, 
With stretches of wide, open plain, 
And its fruits and its flowers are legion, 
And its gates are the open main. 
Thither all may hie them and gather 
Of its joys, and its pleasures, full share, 
For the happy alone may dwell there, 


Can it be that you’ve ne’er seen that land 
Of the mystical sun at night, 
When the pale gold clouds are hanging 
Just over the mountain-top bright? 
That you never have felt a hunger 
To wander there and remain, 
Where the life is ever joyous 
And the gates are shut to all pain? 
—The Mount Holyoke. 
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- Editorials. 


UCH to the regret of the Cynic 

board, and in fact of the whole 
student body, Mr. Harold J. Adams has 
resigned his position as editor-in-chief, 
in order to devote his energies to another 
field of college activity. Mr. Adams has 
been a faithful and untiring worker in 
the interests of the Cynic for more than 
two years, and his withdrawal will be 
keenly felt. 


VER since the Cynic came into ex- 
istence it has been customary for 

each editor to begin his career with a pa- 
thetic appeal for support; and certainly 
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the present dearth of contributions does 
not warrant any deviation from this time 
honored policy. The Cynic ought to 
deserve your support, if it does not, it 
may be that you are partly to blame for 
it; suppose you do what you can to make 
it better. The question before the 
board in getting out each issue, ought 
to be, “What is the best material for this 
number?’ Instead it is apt to be, “How 
can we fill up space?” 

The desire to support our college paper 
should be sufficient incentive to make all 
students of ability contribute, but if it is 
not, we have one other to offer. Pro- 
fessor Tupper has very willingly con- 
sented to let any work done for the 
CyNic count as work done for the Eng- 
lish Department. By this arrangement, 
a student may at the same time help 
himself and the Cynic. Surely every 
one ought to be willing to do this. 


ANY students and friends of the 
University were much _ disap- 
pointed last winter to learn that there 
would be no team to represent the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on the basketball 
floor. Wehad a goodly number of candi- 
dates ready to try for a position on the 
team, but still no team came forth. 
Where the fault lay we can not say, but 
now we must look to the future and not 
to the past. 

The lesson for us to learn from this 
past is that the students, if they want a 
basketball team this winter, and they 
surely do, must support it. There are 
many good players of the game in college. 
Several of the old Varsity of two years 
ago are still here; there are many promis- 
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ing players who showed up well in the 
inter-class games last winter; the Ed- 
munds High School team comes to us al- 
most intact and there are other freshmen 
from different schools of New England 
who have more or less reputation as 
basketball players. ‘Thus there does not 
appear to be a lack of promising mate- 
rial. | 

We should see to it that the inter-class 
games are continued as this arouses inter- 
est in basketball both among the students 
and townspeople and brings to light the 
most promising candidates. 

It is the duty of the manager, on the 
other hand, to work hard for the schedule, 
get a few home games and arrange a trip 
or two down to Massachusetts or over in 
New York. ‘Together with the captain, 
he should get the candidates at work as 
soon as it is expedient and the college 
body will do its best to support and help 
the team along. 

We must not let this branch of athlet- 
ics, which tides over the long winter sea- 


son between football and baseball, drop. — 


With the 
whom to choose a team, there is and must 
be every incentive to carry it through. 

We have much confidence in managers 
Harvey and Patterson and feel sure they 
will do all in their power to bring forth a 
team we shall be proud of. 

As the matter shapes itself, then in our 
view there seems no reason why a basket- 
ball team should not be forthcoming to 
represent Vermont on the gymnasium 
floor, and if every one will take hold and 
push this branch of athletics as we do 
football and baseball, the season will be 


many promising men from 


a SUCCESS. 


ALM Os 


History of the University. 

The most complete history of the Uni- 
versity now obtainable, may be found in 
the “History of Education in Vermont,” 
recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. It is but an outline, and it 
comes down only to 1891, but it presents 
in 31 octavo pages a connected view of 
the fortunes of the institution from the 
agitation for a charter to the date just 
given. Though not edited by a graduate, 
the material was supplied by the college, 
and a large part of the matter is in the 
very words of one of the officers of the 
University. Numerous illustrations ac- 
company the paper, and it cannot fail to 
interest every person who is, or has ever 
been, a student in the University. 

The work was ready for the printer 
about ten years ago. Why it should not 
have been brought down to the date of 
issue before sending it out, is a question 
which can be answered only by saying 
that this is (sometimes) Uncle _Sam’s 
way. Converse Hall and the Williams 
Science Hall appear among the views, 
although these buildings were constructed 
after the history was written. 

If you care to know anything of the 
biography of your Alma Mater, ask the 
Librarian to loan you a copy of the His- 
tory of Education in Vermont. The 
reading of chapter four will send the 
temperature of your “college spirit’’ 
twenty degrees higher than it now stands! 
end that would not harm the college or 
you ! 


Che Hallowe’en Party. 

On Friday evening, October 31st, a 
unique party was given by the ladies of the 
faculty to the students of the University. 

Along the sides of the gymnasium were 
arranged various booths, trimmed in fan- 
tastic colors, at each of which a young 
lady presided, dressed in a witch’s cos- 
tume. At each of these booths there was 
an opportunity to try one of the tricks or 
jokes peculiar to Hallowe’en. 

Later in the evening refreshments were 
served and dancing finished an evening 
much enjoyed by everyone present. 


, 
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Che Proctor University Wiub. 


A University Club consisting of men 


- holding degrees from colleges and univer- 


sities, has recently been formed at Proc- 
tor, Vt. Amherst, Brown, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Lehigh, Middlebury, 
M. I. T., Munich University and Ver- 
mont are represented. ‘There are at pre- 
sent thirty members. 


Gilt to the Mhemical Department. 


Mr. Frederick F. Ayer has recently 
given the sum of $2,500 for a fund, the 
income of which is to be applied to the 
maintenance of the library of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. Mr. Ayer had al- 
ready given $1,000 for the purchase of 
certain sets of journals, and this latest 
gift assures the permanent support of one 
of the most important features of the 
Chemical Department. 


Meeting of the Chemical Society. 


A meeting of the Chemical Society was 
held at the Science Hall on the evening of 
Tuesday, October 21. Mr. N. A. Laury 
‘02 gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on the various manufacturing 
and refining chemical processes he has 
been engaged in since graduation, with 
the General Chemical Co. Mr. Laury 
has improved a process for purifying so- 
dium carbonate. 

At the close of the lecture the following 
officers were elected for the year: 

President—Shipman ’o03. 

Vice-President—Marshall ’o4. 

Sec. and ‘Treas.—Phelps ’04. 


Che New Forge Shop and Foundry. 


The old forge shop and foundry of the 
Engineering Department have long been 
inadequate for the number of students. So 
last June the trustees of the University 
empowered Prof. Ayer to convert the old 
forge shop and foundry into a new shop 
and to add a foundry building. The work 
was begun soon after the close of the ’02 
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college year, and is now practically com- 
pleted. The two old shops have been 
thrown into one room 30x42 feet, with a 
cement floor. The foundry building is 
northwest of the forge shop, opening from 
it, and has a floor space 30x40 feet. 
Where the old foundry could accommo- 
date only six men, the new one has room 
for fifteen; where the old forge shop had 
only eight forges, the new one has twenty. 

The equipment of the forge shop is 
completely modern and of the latest pat- 
tern. Down draught and blast is employ- 
ed; the draught is produced by a large ex- 
haust fan. The blast pipes, too, are all 
under the floor, and in this way there are 
no overhead pipes to interfere with the 
view of the instructor all over the room. 

The radiation of heat from the over- 
head pipes is thus eliminated and the shop 
made cooler. At the same time the ex- 
haust fan draws, besides the smoke from 
the forges, an immense amount of air 
as well and keeps the room well ventilated. 

The forges, exhauster, and blower,—all 
of the latest type,—were given by Mr. 
Eugene N. Foss, class of ’81, Treasurer 
and General Manager of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

The remainder of the equipment, such 
as anvils and tools, was given by Mr. John 
H. Converse, class of ’61, already well 
known in the University by his gifts. 

This gives the University of Vermont 
what is safely the neatest and best forge 
shop of any Eastern Technical school. 

The foundry equipment of the new 
building is the same as of the old. But 
before its use in the coming spring it will 
probably be re-equipped. 


Locals. 


C. R. Hutchinson ex-’03, now with 
New England Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., Boston, was in town Saturday and 
Sunday, October 25th and 26th. 


A sign which once stood at the corner of 
Colchester Avenue and University Place, 
has been for the last few days protruding 
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from the sewer manhole in the campus, 
announcing ‘Winooski one mile.” 


Several instructors and professors of 
the Engineering Department took Civil 
Service examinations on the 21st, for Ir- 
rigation and Hydraulic Engineers in Gov- 
ernment service. 


A notice on the bulletin announces that 
all members of the Junior Class must hand 
their pictures to E. E. Gove, Ariel pho- 
tographer, before December Ist. A 
prize of $3 is offered for the best collec- 
tion of photographs of typical student 
life. 


The Sigma Phi Society has initiated 
the following members of 1906: Charles 
Frederick Black, Cleon Hickok Brownell, 
William Henry Burrage, Paul de Nyse 
Burrowes, Ralph Humphrey Davey, 
Henry Greene Fuller and Harold Joel 
Gates. 


A meeting of those interested in reor- 
ganizing the Musical Clubs was held on 
Friday, October 31st. A great deal of en- 
thusiasm was manifested and the pros- 
pects seem to be bright. Every student who 
has, or thinks he has, any musical ability 
at all, should come around and try for the 
clubs. 


On the evening of October 27th, the 
Scientific Club met in the lecture room of 
the Experiment Station. The meeting 
was well attended and the programme, 
which treated of the county of Grand 
Isle as a fruit region, was presented by 
Prof. Stuart, Ross ’04, Chamberlain ’o4, 
O. B. Gilbert ’03, and Hood ’o4. 


About three hundred dollars worth of 
new apparatus, consisting of tumbling 
mats, high jump standards, pulley weights 
and rings has arrived and been put in place 
in the gymnasium. Mr. Cloudman will 
invest about one hundred dollars more in 
fencing gloves and other accessories, in 
time for use this season, which will begin 
soon after Thanksgiving. 


At the monthly missionary meeting of 
the college Y. M. C. A., October 28th the 


Rev. Albert H. Baker of Fairfax, spoke 
on Christian work in South India. Mr. 
Baker is a returned missionary of large 
experience, having been in India for fif- 
teen years. Following the talk, a business 
meeting was held, and reports of various 
committees were received. 


At a meeting of the class of ’o4 held 
October 2oth, R. D. H. Emerson was 
elected editor-in-chief of the Ariel board, 
vice H. S. Percival resigned; H. M. Bas- 
sett, business manager, vice T. H. O’Hal- 
loran resigned; FE. E. Gove, photographer, 
vice R. D. H. Emerson, resigned; A. L. 
Williams was added to the list of associ- 
ate editors. A class pipe committee was 
appointed: O’Halloran, Clement, Ha- 
thorn. 


Foot Ball. 


‘Vermont 16. St. Lawrence o. 


St. Lawrence fell an easy victim at Ath- 
letic Park to Vermont’s varsity. The 
game was played on a muddy field in a 
pouring rain. The first of the game was 
slow, Vermont seeming not to get 
started. While the second half was faster 


_ yet it was more replete with costly fum- 


bling. Vermont won the toss and chose 
the west goal. Morse kicked to Arm- 
strong who was downed almost in his 
tracks. Vermont held for downs and on 
four tackle plays rushed the ball to her 
opponent’s 2 yard line. Here she lost on 
downs. St. Lawrence punted, Patterson 
secured the ball and, aided by great inter- 
ference, scored a touchdown. Morse 
kicked the goal. Time 10 minutes. 

St. Lawrence kicked to Bassett who ran 
it back 20 yards. On tackle plays Ver- 
mont rushed the ball to St. Lawrence’s Io 
yard line, where she lost on a fumble. Bar- 
rett took Bassett’s place at quarter. In 
the last three minutes the ball changed 
hands several times on fumbles. 

In the second half Newton and Bates 
went in, and Vermont by tackle plays 
crossed the line twice. Morse failed on 
both goals. Fumbles were very plentiful 
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and ragged work was prominent. Time 
was called with the ball in Vermont’s pos- 
session on St. Lawrence’s 20 yard line. 


The line-up: 


VERMONT. St. LAWRENCE. 
bo ee c. Baltz, Capt. 
RNa calc yo sian cis aa es r. g. Folsom 
oo l. g. Crossman 
PT sis h og) She oe ern l. t. Corwin 
Pee, eee, Gis 5 cies r. t. Harrington 
EN oa wn. o serge we r. e. Moyer 
pig ite ot La, ee a TP icaaninch «nt l. e. Wilson 
Sy al i q. Alexander 
Dane (Capt.), Newton, 1. h..... l. h. Farmer 
ye Tg bc oy gh r. h. Armstrong 
py eR SS ae f. Roblin 


Time, 20 and 15 minute halves. 

Referee, Lieut. Mumma; umpire, Brett; 
linesmen, Hurlburt and Clancy; timers, Buck 
and O’Halloran; touchdowns, Patterson, Strait, 
Woodward; goals, Morse. 


Vermont 2do. Barre Defenders 30. 


The Vermont second team went down 
before the strong Barre Defenders by a 
score of 30 to o. The boys were out- 
classed. ‘The interference was of the best, 
oftentimes the entire team protecting the 
runner. 

Barre kicked off and soon scored on end 
plays. Vermont kicked to Barre, who by 
end plays and tackle formations scored 
again inside of five minutes. ‘Their last 
score in the first half came on a series of 
tackle and center plays which the Seconda 
could not stop. Vermont had the ball for 
only three downs in this half. The second 
‘half yielded Barre two more scores inside 
of the first six minutes. In the latter part 
of the game Vermont put up her best 
game, taking the ball on downs and ad- 
vancing it about 20 yards. Mills kicked 
all the goals. 


The line-up: 
VERMONT. 2ND BARRE DEFENDERS. 
er 1. e. Philips 
| TS Gh a 3 he Re oe SPELLS l. t. Jackson 
CS aa a a !, g. Wales 
ET, aw, no ka bla ole eles es c. B. Scott 
a So 5 Ee TERA r, g. Johnson 
a a Ee r. t. Sullivan 
Seen. « SIMICHL, T, O. foc ee cece r. e. Fair 
ESE ene q. W. Scott 
I PRET D ae en wn a a l. h. Pole 
ea cob a pa ths r. h. Dunbriski 


MeERMNIES TO03S 4. ain'sia w Se | o'e uw iaia Ma ee PPP f. Milne 


Referee, Cole; umpire, Senter; linesmen, 
Kellogg, W. Russell; timekeepers, Eddy, Cod- 
ger; time of touchdowns, first half, 2-5-9 
minutes of play; second half, 4-6 minutes of 
play. 


Williams 5. Vermont 5. 


For the first time in her history Ver- 
mont lined up against Williams on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 22, playing them to a tie. 

During the first half the Vermont backs 
plunged through Williams’ line for good 
gains, which resulted in a touchdown by 
Strait. In this half the ball was kept in 
Williams’ territory and the Vermont goal 
was not threatened. 

In the second half the Williams team 
showed considerable improvement, and 
scored on a long run by Watson around 
Vermont’s right end. Williams got near 
enough to try for goal from field in this 
half but failed. 


The line-up: 

WILLIAMS. VERMONT. 
SGI eR PERi ac nies cc ae Se os ame r. e. Morse 
THEE av aeee Ea OE ERG Bele lg aon os a's ds 0 et ses ro G pate 
COOEr TRO iaT Ihe so gt r, g. Kingsland 
CHE DOII ON Gree ee yokes a 5 4s a ae aie c. Gale 
Wil ere james ERODES 01 hoe geet - ene ae era l. g. Parker 
FIMTOH SUA PGs te tUn re ela Oe ek 1. t. Ranney 
Vise. Nowell Ts 18 t's.) dele e's e Oi l. e. Patterson 
AW 2h ado a sl pile Boe REM DS AO ee q. b. Barrett 
REDS. Sey 1M 4 PAE A eB Baie Ps Bae r. h. b. Woodward 


Miller, Watson, r. h. b. 
1, h. b. Dane (Capt.), Newton 
Duriee, Peabody; *f. be... ba avs ah day, Dar aE 


Score, Williams 5, Vermont 5. 

Touchdowns, Strait, Watson; umpire, Cloud- 
man of Bowdoin; referee, Thomas of Yale; 
linesmen, Mack of Vermont, Jones of Wil- 
liams; time 20 minute halves. 


Holy Cross 11. Vermont 5. 


On Saturday, October 25th, Vermont 
met defeat at the hands of Holy Cross. 
But the score of 11-5 does not tell the 
story of the game. It was a game against 
the Holy Cross eleven and officials. Not 
only were the officials deficient in knowl- 
edge of the game, but what knowledge 
they did possess, they turned to the ad- 
vantage of Holy Cross. 

In. the first half by tackle and end plays, 
in which holding was the principal feature, 
Holy Cross scored her first touchdown 
after five minutes play. The next touch- 
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down was made by a tandem play through 
right guard, after a run around the end 
had placed the ball on Vermont's 4 yard 
line. ‘This half ended with the ball in 
Holy Cross’ possession in the middle of 
the field. 

In the second half Vermont rushed the 
ball by a series of tackle plays and delayed 
passes to Holy Cross’ 3 yard line, and 
Woodward carried the ball over for a 
touchdown. 

About the middle of this half, Larkin 
dropped back for a try for goal, but the 
ball fell short, and bounded into Barrett’s 
arms. Without downitig it for a touch- 
back, or without the referee declaring the 
ball dead, he ran the length of the field for 
a touchdown. But by an arbitrary ruling 
of the referee, this touchdown was not al- 
lowed. After an exchange of punts in 
which Vermont had the advantage, the 
half ended. 


The line-up: 

Hoty CROSS. VERMONT. 
THABSCT Eee eee hha. een g ahe GK eipree, Fr. @. Morse 
OAINGYS Lalo. . rere so ee r, t. Bates, Adams 
DUNGL I hLES. ae. ieee ee ere r. g. Kingsland 
BSS Os cigde Bcc Shee ar. Soha cee eee c. Gale 
AMO Mie ce. chy rs Wak eects ie oie ais sate .-l. g. Parker 
PGR awe] OC CTN DO iy | OAR idea» noah La une 1, t. Ranney 
LP CONNOR Es LoO) go. 'sars ste he diate bias ah l. e. Patterson 
12 NC baw Li 0 ey a Bi A En ee q. b. Barrett 
BOY ie LARP Os Oi srcice diets ks r. h. b. Woodward 
SOOT Misa. ce ate-e Gt os 1, h. 6b. Dane, Newton 
195 a Re ARS Ca ea en are NS b. Strait 

Score, Holy Cross 11, Vermont 5, 

Touchdowns, Skelly, Carney, Woodward; 


goal from touchdown, Reid; umpire, Edward 
Lander; referee, John Herbert; linesmen, 
Beaudreau and Mack; time, 20 minute halves. 


Alumni Potes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


"47. Col. G. G. Benedict delivered the 
memorial address before the joint as- 
sembly on the occasion of the unveiling 
of General Liscum’s portrait at Montpe- 
lier, October 24th. 


52. Dr. Selim H. Peabody delivered 
an address before the Trans-Mississippi 
Congress at St. Paul, Minn., August 21, 
1902. His theme was, ‘‘World’s Fairs, 


or Universal Expositions the Milestones 
along the Highway of Human Progress.” 
Dr. Peabody, some of our readers may 
remember, was chief of the Department 
of Liberal Arts at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion in 1892, as also at the Buffalo Ex- 
position in 1901, U. S$. Commissioner- 
General at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and Superintendent of Awards at the 
Charleston Exposition. The voluminous 
report of the Director-General of the 
Columbian Exposition was prepared by 
him. 

‘71. Judge W. H. Bliss, who has been 
citically ill at his home in Middlebury, is 
now rapidly gaining and his friends pre- 
dict a speedy recovery. 

80. Prof. James R. Wheeler of Col- 
lumbia, was in town October 17th, to at- 
tend the Sigma Phi initiation. 

‘gi. Dr. E. G. Sprague was in town 
last week on his way to Barre where he 
will locate. He has just returned fron 
Germany where he _ has been pursuing 
post-graduate studies. 

94. Dr. Harry L. Bingham of San 


Francisco, is visiting his parents in the 
city. 


95. Miss Florence L. Burdick en- 
tertained the active and alumnz members 


of the Kappa Alpha Theta society at her 


home on South Winooski Avenue, Satur- 
day afternoon, in honor of Mrs. Anna 
Dike Leonard of Lawrence, Kansas. 


97. George M. Hogan was in town 
recently. 


98. V. A. Clark has been appointed 
First Assistant Horticulturist at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


°oo. N. A. Lowry . of the General 
Chemical Co. of New York, gave a very 
interesting address before the Chemical 
Club on the evening of October 2tst. 


61. Dr. H. W. Wood of St. Johns, 
P. Q., has been visiting friends in town. 
’o2. I. L. Rich, now in Harvard Law 


School, spent Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 18th and 19th, in Burlington. 
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02. Harry B. Joyner has secured a po- 
sition in the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘02. ‘The examining board of the Navy 
Department has announced that George 
Percival Auld passed the examination for 
the position of Assistant Paymaster at 
the head of the list, with an average of 
98 counts out of a possible 100. He has 
been assigned to duty with the rank of 
ensign, upon the naval despatch boat 
Dolphin. 


College World. 


There is a great deal of comment con- 
cerning President Butler’s proposition to 
give the Bachelor of Arts degree to stu- 
dents who have taken two years in college 
and then pursue a four years’ technical 
course. The conservative element is 
naturally opposed to this, apparently with 
good reason. The Baccalaureate degree 
always has stood for a certain amount of 
work, that the ordinary college man who 
wishes to do something besides grinding 
all the time would refuse to attempt in 
two years. Studies and degrees are by 
no means the sole end of college life. 
There is a certain amount of culture and 
development that comes from the varied 
social and athletic activities of the college 
man, which is the great mark of distinc- 
tion between him and the pedant who 
“reads up’ at home and has no society 
outside his books. Frew men would care 
for the questionable honor of the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts given for two years’ 
study, especially if they intended to go on 
and earn a degree representing more 
work than the Arts degree stands for. 
Americans are noted for hustling, but 
the great majority of them have time to 
spend four years in college if they can 
go there at all. Hurrying through in 
two years is beyond even the Yankee’s 
capacity to “git up and git.” 

~An alumnusof Williams College is 
helping his Alma Mater towards some of 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships by offer- 
ing a prize of fifty dollars to the senior 
athlete who has the highest scholarship 


record during his college course. Fol- 
lowing are the provisions of the award: 

1. The amount of the prize shall be 
fifty dollars per annum. ‘The trustees 
shall agree to maintain it perpetually at 
that figure even if the fund should be so 
invested in future as not to produce that 
much income. 

2. Any member of the senior class 
who has been in college since the begin- 
ning of the junior year and who at any 
time during his college course has repre- 
sented the college in any recognized in- 
tercollegiate athletic contest shall be 
eligible. The athletic council shall certify 
to the proper college authority the names 
of the men who are eligtble as provided 
above and in any question arising as to 
a man’s athletic standing the decision of 
the athletic council shall be final. 

3. The prize shall be given at Com- 
mencement to that member of the senior 
class among those eligible who has the 
highest average standing in scholarship 
during his course. 

4. The trustees may fix a limit of 
scholarship not above 75 per cent of per- 
fect and decline to award the prize if no 
eligible student attain that standing, the 
income for the year going to the general 
college fund. 

5. There shall be no restrictions as 
to the investment of the fund except 
those as may apply to the general funds 
of the college. 

Down at Kansas University they do 
things in the proper manner. The Sophs. 
have issued the following proclamation 
to the Freshies, and mean to enforce it: 


“Whereas, a certain herd of odious 
juvenile monstrosities called freshmen 
have appeared in our midst. Be it re- 


solved ; that on the evening of Sept. 27th, 
the sophomores assemble and teach these 
rattle-pated numskulls to venerate their 
superiors. Furthermore, instruction shall 
be furnished in the following branches: 

I. Correct salutation on meeting a 
sophomore. 

2. Which end of a pipe to smoke. 

3. Number of pieces of pie a fresh- 
man ought to have,’ 
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The men of ’06 have torn up these 
procs. wherever found and a row 1s in 
prospect.” —Ex. 


Syracuse University has enrolled 364 
freshmen in the college of Liberal Arts. 
There will be about 1900 students in the 
whole University this year. 


Dartmouth’s entering class numbers 
220. 


The daily and weekly publications at 
the University of California use mutch 
space in editorial scrapping among them- 
selves. ; 


There are 185 Freshmen at Lehigh this 
year and 600 students in all classes. 


TO MY LOVE. 
I. 


The Ivy vine is wet with dew, 
The modest sun comes gliding through 
And then, from leaf to leaf, he slips 
And trembles on their dainty tips 
And so the wondrous words 
Just tremble on my lips, 
I love you. 


ai: 


The twilight gilds the swelling sea 
So to passion swells and falls in me. 
The sea unbosoms all his charms 
And wraps the shore from night’s alarms. 
And as to you, dear heart, 
I stretch out aching arms, 
I want you. 


IIT. 


The hawk flaps slowly to his nest, 
The sun dips down to seeming rest, 
The sky is dashed with amber fire, 
My pulse is quickened by desire. 

Through all this earthly life, 

How could I ever tire 

Of loving you? 
—Occident. 


The English University Correspondent 
publishes some of the translations, an- 
swers and definitions supposed to have 
been gathered from recent examinations: 

Ecoute mes soupirs—Cut off my eye- 
brows. 


Pechant pour grenouilles dans une mare 
—F ishing for grenadiers on horseback. 

Of whom was this said? “He never 
smiled again’—William Rufus did this 
after he was shot by the arrow. 

What is an oasis?—A prickly plant 
that grows in the dessert. 

What do you know of Dryden and 
Buckingham ?—Dryden and Buckingham 
were at first friends, but soon became con- 
temporaries. 

What is Milton’s chief work ?—Milton 
wrote a sensible poem called the “Can- 
terbury Tails.” | 

A cesura (in verse) is when a foot has 
more than two halves. 

A palimpsest is a disease among cattle 
in South Africa. | 

An optimist is a man who looks after 
your eyes, and a pessimist is a man who 
looks after your feet. 


FOOTBALL SCORES. 


October 22. 


Princeton 23, Dickinson 0. 
Navy 10, Pennsylvania 6. 


October 21. 
St. Lawrence 17, Middlebury 0. 
October 18. 


Harvard 14, West Point 6. 

Yale 11, Pennsylvania State 0. 

Princeton 23, Washington and Jefferson 5. 
Brown 15, University of Pennsylvania 6. 
Carlisle Indians 10, Cornell 6. 
Dartmouth 18, Williams 0. 

Syracuse 15, Amherst 0, 

Columbia 35, Hamilton 0. 

Navy 5, Lehigh 5, 

Wesleyan 6, Mass. Agricultural 5. 
Bowdoin 12, Hebron 6. 

Maine 12, Tufts 0. 

Colby 15, Bates 0. 


October 25. 


Harvard 6, Brown 0. 

Yale 24, Syracuse 0. 

Princeton 21, Columbia 0. 

U. of P. 6, Bucknell 5. 

Carlisle Indians 63, Medicochi of Phil, 0. 
West Point 28, Williams 0. 

Amherst 12, Dartmouth 6. 

Holy Cross 12, University of Vermont 5. 
N. H. State College 10, Boston College 6. 
Mass. Ag. College 5, Tufts 0. 

Lafayette 23, Georgetown 0. 

Wesleyan 23, Trinity 6. 

Colby 16, Bowdoin 5. 

Cornell 57, Oberlin 0. 

Dickinson 6, Navy 0 
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Zebina Kellogg Pangborn--H Rem-= 
iniscence. 


Memory is proverbially deceptive—es- 
pecially of things long past—but unless it 
is totally untrustworthy the college life of 
this University in the early fifties was in 
many ways remarkable. The claim 
sometimes made that the minds of under- 
eraduates are now much more mature 
than were those of similar academic stage 
fifty years ago—*that a sophomore now 
is as advanced mentally as a senior was 
then—is extravagant, not to say prepos- 
terous. If one were to judge the earlier 
pericd by the subject of this sketch, he 
might say that at least one sophomore 
was then the equal of the average senior 
now. In those days every sophomore 
was required in the month of May to 
take part by means of an original ora- 
tion in what was known as the “Sopho- 
more Exhibition.”’ Mr. Pangborn’s 
theme was on the schedule stated thus. 

“Life is born of life; thought of 
thought; spirit of spirit.” 

The performance was, as still remem- 
bered by one who heard it, in the highest 
degree brilliant and significant—especi- 
ally so as being a blending of the two in- 
fluences then prevalent in the University, 
the philosophic and the literary. Under 
the inspiration of Professors Marsh and 
Torrey successively, philosophy had be- 
come not merely a prominent but a pop- 
ular study. Not only did seniors dis- 
cuss its problems among themselves and 
in chapel orations, but a philosophic at- 
mosphere pervaded the entire student life. 
This spirit was fostered by the polemic 
attitude in which the University stood in 


*«Thirty or forty years ago the A. B. degree did 
not represent more than the equivalent of the 
completion of the present sophomore year.’’— 
Editorial in Popular Science Monthly, Nov., 1902. 


respect to this subject. While other col- 
leges—so we were given to understand 
—were still maundering over Locke and 
Paley, we were learning a higher wis- 
dom from Plato, and Kant, and Coler- 
idge, and were—so we boasted—leading 
the van in philosophic progress. Every 
student read Coleridge’s “‘Aids. to Re- 
flection,’ an edition of which had been 
published by a Burlington printer. In 
this “Sophomore Piece’ Pangborn 
showed the effects of the atmosphere by 
which he was surrounded. Sophomore 
only though he was,and only twenty years 
of age, he brought out in brilliant and 
effective style ideas then comparatively 
new, but now made familiar by biologicai 
researches and deductions, that life is 
born only of life, and hence that vitality, 
not mere law or form, is the source of all 
power and growth, physical or spiritual. 

The other influence then most potent 
in college life, was the literary. The en- 
tire student body was divided between 
two open literary societies, whose mem- 
bers held weekly literary meetings in halls 
which were by far the most attractive 
rooms in the University buildings. They 
had libraries well supplied with modern 
literature; they maintained spirited de- 
bates; they were able to draw as speakers 
at their Commencement anniversaries, 
orators like George William Curtis, Ed- 
win P. Whipple and Henry J. Raymond, 
and poets like Saxe, Pierrepoint, and Al- 
drich. In this same sophomore year of 
Pangborn, the then greatest American 
poet, Richard H. Dana, gave a course of 
lectures on Shakespeare in the college 
chapel, which every student attended. The 
students’ favorites among the poets were 
Byron and Wordsworth. No student could 
hold his own in college society who had 
not read the “Excursion.” There also we 
claimed to be in advance of most college 
communities, to whom Wordsworth was 
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still an unsolved problem. In all this lit- 
erary activity and ferment, Pangborn was 
easily leader. He was the most widely- 
read man of his time, the most apprect- 
ative critic, the most entertaining talker. 
In the course of a famous debate on the 
comparative merits of ancient and modern 
authors, in a speech apparently im- 
promptu, he astonished his hearers by a 
survey of the whole field of modern liter- 
ature which would have done credit to a 
professional lecturer on the subject. As 
a raconteur, or a leader of conversation on 
any subject of the day, Pangborn could 
always gather round him a group of intent 
and admiring listeners, and to such an ex- 
tent did this seem to be his occupation 
that the wonder was when he took any 
time for study. But as he stood well in 
his class it was the general belief that he 
did his studying clandestinely in order to 
give the impression that he did not need to 
study like other men—which is a vanity 
not unknown in college life. 

Pangborn’s college career is specially 
interesting in two respects. It illustrates 
the capacity for generous admiration 
which exists in a body of young men for 
a comrade of brilliant parts and compan- 
ionable qualities, a possibility and promise 
which Cecil Rhodes seems to have appre- 
ciated in his provisions for Oxford schol- 
arships. It shows also that the facile and 
versatile qualities of mind, the qualities 
which induce early brilliancy and matu- 
rity, carry with them dangers which 
threaten ultimate success and the large 
effectiveness of life. Pangborn’s subse- 
quent career did not fulfill his early prom- 
ise. Some of his contemporaries who 
were slow and heavy and silent men have 
accomplished more than he. ‘To be able 
to do more easily than others what all are 
trying to do may lead to self-confidence 
and indolence. Pangborn had a good 
measure of success as editor and publisher 
of a city paper of wide circulation and 
wholesome public influence. It may be 
that his success was in any fair sense dis- 
appointing only because the college esti- 
mate of him was too generous and enthu- 
siastic. In any case he deserves to be re- 


membered among the notable sons of 


Alma Mater. 


Beginnings of the Green Mountain 
State. 


Anyone who has ever attempted to lo- 
cate the boundaries of the English Prov- 
inces of the Atlantic coast of North 
America, from a study of the charters by 
which they were created, has been aston- 
ished at the evident lack of care with 
which those documents were drawn up. 
Their language is often so indefinite, thar 
several lines might be run for the same 
boundary ; and, in many instances, two or 
more Colonies have received grants of the 
same lands. These conflicting charters 
occasioned almost endless confusion and 
have materially affected the history of 
America. | 

In no instance is this more marked, 
than in the case of the State of Vermont, 
which owes its existence to boundary dis- 
putes caused by the conflicting statements 
of Colonial charters. A very superficial 
study of Provincial records reveals the 
fact, that the territory of the present State 
of Vermont was claimed, wholly or in 
part, by New York, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. The 
French in Canada also sought to establish 
their jurisdiction over the same district; 
so that, in this instance, no less than five 
parties were endeavoring to possess a ter- 
ritory which none of them had explored. 

Thus situated between the squabbling 
factions of the English on the one hand, 
and their common hereditary enemy, the 
trench, on the other, the dense forests of 
tue Green Mountains became the favorite 
lurking places of the wielders of the toma- 
hawk,andresounded with the war-whoops 
of those savages who were ready to be- 
come the allies of either of the contend- 
ing parties, in the almost constant war- 
fare maintained between them. These ex- 
posures of the country to Indian depreda- 
tions placed an effective barrier in the way 
of settlement, till the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. But the last years of 
the French and Indian wars—the years 
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that marked the decline and fall of French 
power in America; that witnessed the 
evacuation of the long line of forts and 
trading stations they had established from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, along the 
Great Lakes, and down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf; and that beheld the surrender 
of the fortifications they had erected and 
garrisoned in the Champlain-Hudson val- 
ley;—saw scores of hardy woodsmen 
turning their faces to the favored spots 
they had selected in this wilderness, and 
the settlement of the “Grants” began. 

As the land became more valuable by 
settlement, New York and New Hamp- 
shire pressed their conflicting claims of 
jurisdiction with such discomfort and in- 
justice to the settlers, that they were 
forced to an open resistance of the au- 
thority of both, and finally to the estab- 
lishment of a state of their own. For 
fourteen years previous to her admission 
as a State in 1791, Vermont existed as an 
independent government. She formally 
declared the independence she maintained 
forty years, adopted a constitution, organ- 
ized a representative form of governnient, 
and established a postal system and mint. 

With the single exception of Texas, no 
other State can boast of such a history; 
and Kentucky received her name of “Dark 
and Bloody Ground,” from times not more 
stormy and troubled than those out of 
which Vermont made her beginning. 


EE OO: 


judge Not. 


John was a sullen, over-grown, mother- 
less boy with a severe, over-worked father 
and a frail, little sister. He was the terror 
of the little girls, the sworn enemy of the 
small boys, in short, the typical “bad boy” 
of the graded school and we held our 
breath as he passed by. As time went 
on, the little girls became high school las- 
sies, the small boys passed out of knicker- 
bockers, leaving John still in the grammat 
school, and we came to regard him with 
a lofty contempt. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out, John, though 
barely seventeen, looked twenty-five, and 


was as promising a young ruffain as could 
be found. Accordingly there was a wise 
shaking of heads and a chorus of “‘I told 
you so,’ when he ran away from home, 
tried the examination at Framingham, 
was accepted, and on board the transport 
for Cuba before his busy father had found 
time to remark his absence. All through 
that long, hard summer John was in his 
element. Strong as an ox, with constitu- 
tion of iron, he could stand anything, he 
said. So it chanced that when a petted 
darling, the only son of his mother, one 
of the small boys of other days, sighed 
wearily for his own, white bed at home, 
John’s mattress found its way to soften 
his hard lot. John liked sleeping on the 
ground, he said. But the straw was fresi 
and newly gathered and the rustling an- 
noyed the sick boy so John’s blanket went 
to deaden the sound. John didn’t mind, 
camping out was always in his line, he 
said. 

But the time came at last when as sick- 
est man in the hospital tent, he was offered 
the last place on the homeward bound 
transport. “T don’t care about going 
home,” he said roughly, “‘take little Flani- 
mond, over there, he’s makin’ a kid of 
himself about it. I’m tough, I can stand 
anything.’ So little Hammond, the only 
son of his mother, came home and hov- 
ered between life and death for weeks. 
Mid-summer deepened into early autumn, 
and at length, a_ shattered wreck, he 
dragged himself to the station to see his 
company’s return. John was not among 
them. Excited inquiries brought to light 
no trace of the missing lad. The men, 
tired and homesick, had lost track of him 
at New London. He always looked out 
for himself, they said, he was strong, he 
could stand anything. Step by step they 
traced him, his distracted father and lit- 
tle Hammond, until three weeks later, 
twenty miles from home, they found him 
in the general hospital. It was only a 
question of hours then, and_ they 
were with him at the last, when with a 
pitiful attempt at his old mischievous 
smile, he murmured, “What ye cryin’ 
about, Hammond? Don’t make a kid of 
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yerself. Tell father I’m all right, I can 
stand anything.” 

It was a great sight, his funeral. The 
principal of the grammar school, who had 
declared ‘‘that boy would end on the gal- 
lows,” suspended all sessions and the 
broad, pleasant street with its high, 
branching maples was lined with crowds 
of people; we, who had feared and later 
despised him, the mothers and fathers, 
who had bidden their children beware of 
‘the young hang-dog,’’ men, women, and 
children, with heads bared in the chill No- 
vember sunshine, stood reverently by 
while the plain, black hearse, with its si- 
lent burden draped in the stars and stripes, 
passed to the solemn roll of the drum, 
while John,the bully,the ruffain,the dunce, 
but withal, the neighborhood's hero, 
passed on to his last rest. 


er ey 


H Sketeb. 


Sometimes on dark, stormy days, the 
ocean moans to itself softly in a sad and 
melancholy key. But a sea at the mercy 
of a mighty wind is a terrible thing. To 
the gazer the sky, with its clouds driven 
hither and thither, and the water, mount- 
ing higher and higher in great foaming 
waves, seem but an awful monster pre- 
destined to destroy the ships of men. The 
quiet peaceful ocean of yesterday has lost 
itself in a seeming anger and would crush 
those that it once gently caressed. 

On one of these days when the sea was 
angry, the good ship “Mary,” that was 
bringing Walter Smith, the lover of Helen 
Allen, back from his voyage, was lost, 
with all on board, within sight of the 
lights of the village. 

Helen Allen never recovered from the 
effects of her loss. She became strong 
and well after the shock was over. But 
she was‘‘queer,’ the neighbors said. When 
the waves were high she would wander 
on the shore singing, ‘War has slain its 
thousands, the sea its tens of thousands.”’ 
Sometimes she would say to the hissing 
waters, “Old ocean, why have you made 
your daughters sobeautifulthatthey entice 


the sons of men to come and wed them?’ 
then it would seem to her that above the 
storm she could hear the fiend-like old 
ocean laughing, laughing at her agony; 
and above the laughter she seemed to hear 
the songs of the waves, the daughters of 
old ocean, which they chanted to tempt 
the sailors to come and be their husbands. 
And then Helen would lift up her voice 
and cry, “Heed them not! See the vil- 
lage beckons thee. Here is life, there is 
death. Let them not embrace thee though 
they fascinate with their beauty.” Some- 
times it would seem to her as 1f the waters 
spoke to her in mournful tone, “Helen, 
they will heed thee not; my daughters are 
too fair. ‘They far surpass the daughters 
of men in their beauty.” So Helen went 
to the shore of the sea, and talked with 
the waves till at length, taken to her lover, 
she found peace. 
Ri Ba: 


Bowling Ceams. 


We hope to see the bowling alleys 
opened soon. Bowling was a very popular 
sport among the students last year and no 
doubt will be more so this year. Besides 
the excellent exercise derived from the 
sport, it appears to us that the different 
classes might each have a bowling team 
and a series of games be arranged. A 
ereat deal of amusement could thus be af- 
forded during the winter and no doubt 
some good bowlers would be developed. 
Such a series of games would cost the 
classes nothing and would be a success. As 
in all sports, competition would lead to 
more skill. Wallace ’03 holds the college 
record of 256 for a single string. Who 
can tell that our “varsity” bowling team 
will not be a rival in popularity with our 
other athletic teams in a few years? We 
hope to see this suggestion acted upon by 
the classes. Elect a captain and let’s have 
a successful series of games. "05 


Went to see the football game. 
Thought that I could play the same. 
So in haste I joined the ’leven. 
I am writing this from heaven.—Zz. 
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Editorials. 


The cheering at the Rensselaer game 
was good to hear. In fact we do not re- 
member a body of Vermont “rooters”’ 
stirred to such a pitch of the right sort 
of enthusiasm. Why 
be a good scheme to have a cheering staff 
whose duty should be to organize and 
lead the yelling for the baseball season? 
The trouble here has not been in not havy- 
ing enough fellows who wanted to yell,but 


wouldn’t — it 


rather in getting some one to start them. 
This important feature of all athletic con- 
tests in almost every other college in the 
country has been wofully neglected here. 
If it were started and carried on in a 


systematic way, the singing of the Ver- 
mont songs would follow and college 
spirit would be increased and deepened 
a hundred per cent. Anyone who has 
played on the athletic field will bear wit- 
ness to the encouragement and inspira- 
tion which this kind of support gives. 

We hope that in the coming baseball 
season this may be reduced to a system 
and that in future, Vermont teams may 
never have cause to complain of lack of 
support from the side-lines and “‘bleach- 


J 


ers. 


Now that we are at last allowed to or- 
ganize musical clubs, we hope that all ef- 


forts made in that direction will meet with 


the hearty co-operation of every member 
of the student body. 

It is not our wish to discuss the action 
of the Faculty in disbanding the Musical 
Association two years ago; one thing, 
however, is certain, that the penalty then 
inflicted has been pretty effectual in de- 
stroying not only the clubs but also their 
place in the list of college interests. We 
have been so long without them that now 
they are forced to crowd 1n and make a 
new place for themselves. 

The students who have been trying to 
start the new clubs have already realized 
the truth of this. The Glee Club trials 
brought out a fair number of candidates, 
but nowhere near as many as ought to 
If the University of 
Vermont is to have a Glee and Mandolin 
Club, everyone has got to take hold and 


have come out. 


help, and sacrifice, 1f need be, his own 
pleasure to the success of the undertak- 
ing. If all the musical talent in college is 
not going to volunteer, and will not come 
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to rehearsals regularly, it will be just as 
impossible to have clubs now as it was 
last year when under the ban of the Fac- 
ulty. 


The week following Thanksgiving, the 
University Debating Club will hold its 
first regular debate and begin the work 
of the year. The object in not beginning 
until this seemingly late date, is to bring 
the work of the club 
months. 


into the winter 
It is far better to have a short 
season with lively interest, than one so ex- 
tended that the interest lags before it 
It is to be hoped that the inter- 
est of the students will be strong enough 


closes. 


to support the meetings well and warrant 
another inter-collegiate debate. Last year 
the club was successful from every stand- 
point. There is no reason why the same 
may not be true this year if we go into it 
with a determination to make it so, and 
a willingness to sacrifice something if nec- 
essary. The spirit which turns out a suc- 
cessful football team is just as necessary 
in producing a debating team. A custom 
was inaugurated last year which should 
certainly be kept up. An annual contest 
of this nature means much to the college 
and will be of inestimable value to those 
who participate in it, and in the work of 
the club. The necessity of training of this 
nature is apt to be underestimated by col- 
lege men. Whether a man is a lawyer, a 
business man, or an engineer, there will 
come a time when his success depends 
upon his ability to pursuade, to convert 
men to his way of thinking. Practice in 
this line is by no means an insignificant 


part of a man’s education. /I'wo mem- 


bers of ‘our last year’s team have gradua- 
ted but there is sufficient ability in college 
to turn out a winning team this year if 
that ability will make itself manifest. It 
will be necessary to decide very soon in 
regard to a debate this year with another | 
college, therefore the interest shown at 
the start will largely determine whether 
or not we shall engage in an inter-colle- 
giate contest. 


The article in our last number calling | 
attention to the History of the Univer- 
sity by the United States Bureau of Eid- 
ucation, was written some time before the 
publication of the history by Professor 
Goodrich which appeared in volume XIX 
of the Cynic. | 

This latter sketch, by one who is per- 
haps better qualified to write of the Uni- 
versity than any one else, is extremely 
interesting and readable, and carries the 
history down to the present day. 


Che Result. 


Freshman Everdell sighed. Theques- 
tions on the black-board frowned down 
upon him threateningly, as if challenging 
him to solve them 1f he dared; the usually 
kind face of the old professor seemed to 
scowl at him, and the noise that his class- 
mates made practicing football on the 
campus, called to him to come out into 
the bracing air, and he wished from the 
bottom of his heart that he had never 
seen the stuffy old recitation room. But 
with a_ this-has-got-to-be-done look on 
his face he tackled the third example. 

Ever since Everdell could remember, 
his one great desire in life had been to 
go to college. He remembered when he 
was only a youngster of six, with what 
hero-worship he had gazed on the big 
athletes in their ’varsity sweaters, and 
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-wondered if he might ever wear a sweat- 
er like theirs, or if his voice would ever 
help to swell the old college yell to roll 
across the field after a good play. 

But it had seemed as if the fates had 
been against his having a college educa- 
tion. His father was a “‘self-made”’ man, 
a man who first began to support him- 
self when he was fifteen, and who by 
hard, honest work had risen high in his 
profession. As is generally the case with 
such people, he rather looked down on 
college men and believed that the four 
years spent in obtaining a college educa- 
tion might be put to much better ad- 
vantage elsewhere. Father and son had 
had many a long-winded, heated argu- 
ment over the pros and cons, till finally 
about a month before the opening of col- 
lege his father had said: ‘William, | 
have decided to allow you to go to col- 
lege, but I shall make this one condition, 
if you win the prize in the prize entrance 
examination in mathematics you may 
stay, but if you don’t get the prize, home 
you come in a hurry.”’ So Everdell had 
left with a hope and a fear in his heart, 
and now after a month of energetic col- 
lege life was taking the fateful “‘exam.”’ 

He had studied hard and faithfully 
and felt that he was well prepared to take 
it, but as soon as he entered the recita- 
tion room he lost confidence in himself. 
He was nervous and could not keep his 
mind on his work. Every little while he 
would find himself speculating as to which 
class would win the football game, or 
something equally far removed from the 
examination, and then gripping his pen 
tightly he would settle down to work. 
How he envied Jones over on the back 
seat, writing away rapidly and easily; he 
could almost see Jones walking off with 
the prize. But this thought nerved him. 
Now for the first time he realized fully 
what the prize meant to him; so concen- 
trating his mind on his work he plunged 
into it. All his old confidence in himself 
returned two-fold, so that problems, 
which before had seemed perfect impos- 
sibilities, were solved with sure and rapid 
calculations, till all were done. 


With a sigh of relief he walked out 
feeling that though his exam. was by no 
means perfect, he had handed in a paper 
of which he had no reason to be ashamed. 
He knew it would be nearly a month be- 
fore the result of the examinations would 
be announced,so,glad he could surely stay 
that much longer anyway, he made the 
most of his time. 

At the end of every week a letter 
reached his father telling of the fun he was 
having in college; how he had made 
the class football team, and had helped to 
tear down the proclamations pasted all 
over town by sophomores; and all the 
other little experiences which a freshman 
has. The letter also told—and this part 
of it his father cared for most—how he 
was enjoying his course and how well he 
was getting on in his studies, till his old 
father almost decided to write him that 
he might stay, prize or no prize; but no, 
a promise was a promise, and he must 
stick to it. 

At last the day came when the 
names of the winners were to be an- 
nounced. It was the day before the 
Thanksgiving recess, and Everdell had 
wondered, as he bought his ticket for 
home the night before, if he could ever 
come back again. He went to chapel 
with his heart beating strangely, and a 
little nervous thrill all through him. The 
president arose and began making a few 
introductory remarks. Everdell stirred 
uneasily in his chair.. “Why doesn’t he 
hurry up?” he said half aloud. The presi- 
dent cleared his throat and announced: 
“The result of the prize entrance examin- 
ations is as follows: “In the Greek exam- 
ination the prize winner is Miss L., who 
prepared at Dickinson High School; the 
report of the Latin examination has not 
yet been made out, but will be ready ina 
few days; now in the examination in 
mothematics—” Everdell gripped the seat 
in front of him and fastened his eyes on 
the speaker—‘“‘Professor W. had great 
difficulty in deciding which of the many 
excellent papers was the best, but after 
due consideration the prize has been 
awarded to J. S. Jones, who prepared at 
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Reading Academy; honorable mention, 
A. 'T.. Douglass, who pre—’. Evverdell 
burst through the chapel door into the 
open air out onto the campus. “Not even 
honorable mention,” he groaned, ‘“‘and to 
think of leaving all this.” His eyes swept 
over the broad campus. A dull pain was 
in his head and a great big lump rose in 
his throat. For over ten minutes he stood 
there on the campus looking around and 
thinking. Then picking up his books he 
went to his room and began to pack his 
trunk. 

That night he was on the train speeding 
homeward, oh, so much too fast! He 
had said good bye to the fellows, and Lord 
knows that was hard enough; but how 
much harder would it be to look his father 
in the face, to come home defeated. . He 
pulled his overcoat around him and peered 
out through the car window into the 
blackness of the night. 

The train stopped and he walked out 
onto the platform. Yes, there was his 
father,—and Bob was there, his old high 
school chum, Bob, who couldn’t go to col- 
lege. ‘Then there was the principal of the 
high school and the teacher who had 
coached him a little for his mathematics 
examination. But before Everdell could 
wonder what they were all doing there, 


Bob had rushed forward and was shak- | 


ing his hand and saying: “Fine work, 
‘Bill,’ old man; I’m mighty glad. I knew 
you could do it if you tried.” And here 
was his father shaking hands with him 
and saying: “My son, I’m proud of you.” 

What did it all mean? He was com- 
pletely bewildered. Had all these people 
lost their senses or was he dreaming? 
Who had been misleading them? Well, 
he would soon set them aright. So shak- 
ing off the principal of the high school 
and the instructor who were vainly trying 
to congratulate him, he cried: “I didn’t 
get the prize, Jones got it.” “What!” 
exclaimed his father, “haven’t you seen 
this?” and he pointed to a paragraph in 
the evening paper which he had in his 
hand. 

And there under the bright are light in 
the depot, Everdell read. A bright flush 


spread: over his cheeks, and with a little 
nervous joyous laugh he looked into his 
father’s smiling face and once more shook 
hands; for the old mathematics professor 
had made a mistake in correcting the 
papers, and not Jones, but he, Billy Ever- 
dell, had won the prize. 


HA Midnight Hdventure. 


Some years ago I attended college in 
a certain eastern city, and during that time 
I resided with a friend who lived alone 
with his brother. You see we were three 
jolly bachelors anda jolly time we had of 
it. I could tell many anecdotes of those 
few months, but there is one, I do not 
know whether to call it an anecdote, or 
an adventure, which I cannot remember 
without a shudder and a smile. 

It was a clear, frosty night in autumn. 
The shrivelled leaves were lying scattered 
upon the walk and in the road. ‘The full 
moon was shining over a rim of yellow 
cloud and pouring its mellow glory down 
through the naked branches of the trees. 
We had been out, that evening and re- 
turned probably about half past eleven. 

The boys were soon asleep and it was 
not long before I also succumbed to the 
necessity of rest. It must have been an 
hour later—that ghostly stillness reigned 
by which we know everything is sleeping, 
and even ‘Time, ashamed that he is doom- 
ed never to rest, slinks softly by—when I 
was awakened by the most unearthly, 
blood-curdling yell that ever has fallen, 
and I hope ever shall fall, upon my ears. 
In terror I made one leap from the bed 
and bounded out into the hall. Homer 
and Jack had also heard it, for we met 
just outside my door. 

“What has happened?’ I asked. 
“Indeed, tell us,” said Jack wildly. Just 
then it pierced the night air again; so 
fiendish, so terrible, that it rooted us to 
the spot. We listened for a moment una~ 
ble to speak. Then Homer said, “It’s 
some person on the back porch, let us go 
down and see.”” I am not exactly timor- 
ous but I involuntarily drew back. “Go 
down there? oh no!’ I cried, but almost 
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before I had uttered the words, we heard 
like the gasp of a dying man, “Oh don't 
—don’t kill me!” 

“Good heavens, he’s being furdered Y* 
we cried. A murder being perpetrated on 
our back porch! it was not pleasant to 
think of, truly; but there was no time for 
thinking, we must act, and immediately it 
at all. Down on the back porch we could 
hear a terrible scuffle going on, and groans 
and incoherent mutterings alternated. 
Homer, being bravest, went into the 
kitchen and lit the gas, while Jack and I 
hung over the banister watching him with 
frightened, anxious faces. "The gas was 
hardly lit when the noise stopped. There 
was a rush through the drive-way at the 
side of the house, and all was still again. 

Slowly and cautiously Homer opened 
the door; surely on the steps must lie a 
dishevelled, mangled, blood-stained, hu- 
man form, and perhaps too the very in- 
strument of death. It was an awful mo- 
ment. 

Picking up courage,Jack and | descend- 
ed and came to peer over Homer’s 
shoulder at the ghastly—but there was 
nothing there! : 

Here was a mystery. A murder had 
evidently been committed on our back 
porch, yet both the murderer and his vic- 
tim had disappeared. ‘Thinking to find 
some clue we brought a lamp and made 
thorough search all over the steps and in 
the back yard, but we were unrewarded. 
Not even a drop of blood to satisfy our 
now wide-awake curiosity. Still, un- 
daunted and even more resolved to get 
at the bottom of the matter, we reported 
it at the police station. The sergeant 
heard our story without a word, when we 
had finished he laughed. We were natur- 
ally rather piqued that he should think 
so lightly of it and demanded impatiently 
what was the joke. 

“Guess we got your man, 
conic reply. 

“Well, but the murdered man—” 

“Got him too.” 

“What! 1? 

“Um,” he said with a half contemptu- 
ous smile, “ one of the men ran up against 


9 


was his la- 


a fellow, on his beat. The fellow declared 
he had been murdered, said the knife was 
sticking in him yet. We looked him all 
over but there wasn’t a scratch on him. 
Fact is, it’s only an aggravated and pecu- 


f?? 
\b 


liar case of —‘Delerium Tremens:! 


H Child of Superstition. 


The sun was quickly disappearing, the 
shadows were growing longer and more 
sombre, when Ivan, a_ peasant, found 
himself traveling through one of the love- 
liest forests that Russia could boast of. 
Ivan had been haying all day and now was 
returning home with all the appetite of 
a hungry laborer who knew well that a 
ready table of potatoes and savory cab- 
bage was waiting for him. But what most 
urged him to get home before night 
should set in, was the fear of passing 
through the little forest which lay be- 
tween him, his warm supper and his wife. 

The Russian peasant, as a whole,-is as 
unlearned, not to say ignorant, as the Af- 
rican Kaffir. The difference betweén the 
two being that, while the Kaffir lives in 
the wilderness, of which he seems a part, 
the Russian peasant lives in a country 
where civilization exists to a considerable 
extent. But while the former seems to 
fear neither God nor Devil, the latter has 
avery peculiar form of religion, mingling 
his fancies and imagination into a belief; 
the flying of the stork, the sneezing of the 
baby, the disposition of the horse he 
drives, each and all have their mysterious 
meaning. 

I remember, while I was traveling 
through this part of Russia, I was taken 
ill one time on the road to a city and put 
in one of the small villages. Inquiring 
for a doctor I was told that none could be 
had for miles around, but that an old wo- 
man lived in the village who, by repeat- 
ing some mysterious lines which had been 
handed down in the family from genera- 
tion to generation as far back as the vil- 
lage Elder could remember, could cure 
almost every disease known to man. Led 
more by the curiosity of seeing the pre- 
tended healer, than a hope of relief, I al- 
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lowed this woman to be called. She im- 
mediately arrived and needing no intro- 
duction but assuming much because of 
her profession, ordered me to be quiet 
and say nothing, while she began to make 
a thousand different gestures accom- 
panied by unintelligible articulations. 
After about an hour’s time, during which 
she cautioned me three or four times not 
to show signs of impatience, the insolent 
hag had the impertinence to tell me that 
my illness was sent to me because I omit- 
ted to tell my beads; but that now she had 
reconciled me with the Saints. 

We can, therefore, imagine what 
state of mind our friend Ivan might now 
have found himself in; to him every 
screech of the owl was a foreboding of 
evil and every howl of the wolf struck 
terror to the heart. ‘Thus Ivan, who was 
a giant in strength and whom no physi- 
cal harm could frighten, was as weak as a 
child from superstitious fear. He had al- 
ready ridden half the distance, so that re- 
turning would be no better than proceed- 
ing; and the warm supper overbalanced 
whatever other scruples he had. So cross- 
ing himself three times, he decided to close 
his eyes and pass through the mile of 
beech forest that remained to be trav- 
ersed, as quick as possible. 


No sooner did Ivan attempt to shut out. 


from his mind associations he feared to 
contemplate, than all kinds of horrible 
images took their course before him. 
Stories of ghosts and forms of the Devil 
remembered from the cradle began to re- 
awaken and make themselves real before 
him. But what most haunted him was the 
story of Balaam, the Devil and the ass of 
which the priest spoke with unmistakable 
emphasis the Sunday before. His imag- 
ination soon had before him a Balaam 
and an ass of stereoscopic excellence and 
a devil which it would baffle a Milton or 
a Dante to portray. Adding to the con- 
fusion of his mind, every beech tree was 
converted into a ghost. 2 

Ivan had by this time reached the part 
of the forest where formerly was pitched 
a camp; but now was forsaken and deso- 
late. Lashing the poor horse mercilessly, 


he endeavored to pass the place which was 
associated with many ghost stories, as 
quickly as the animal could travel. In 
his haste, the horse lost the beaten road 
and sped over fallen trees and branches 
in a helter-skelter fashion, threatening 
at every minute to throw out the occupant 
from the wagon. 

The peasant had hardly breathed a sigh 
of relief after this horrible place was 
passed, when a shower of terrific blows 
rained down upon him. He whipped the 
horse with still more fury, but the faster 
the horse went the more quickly and for- 


_ cibly came the blows upon him. Ivan soon 


construed this to be the displeasure of the 
Devil, and knowing full well that there 
was no getting away from him, submitted 
himself patiently to his punisment, keep- 
ing his head straight, eyes closed, not 
daring to look the Devil in the face, 

He was almost exhausted when he 
reached his thatched roofed house. Weak 
with loss of blood, pale with terror, he 
fell unconscious upon the floor, as soon 
as he stepped over the threshold. The 
cries for help which his wife uttered at 
the spectacle, brought the aid of the sur- 
rounding neighbors, who after having re- 
course to the usual method of reviving, 
were rewarded by seeing the burly peasant 
raise himself on his elbows. 

In the meantime the village officer was 
summoned to make inquiry. Ivan, after 
being bandaged up by the old woman phy- 
sician of the town, told of his meeting the 
Devil and all that followed. To the elder 
element of the community, who on such 
occasions were the only reliable authori- 
ties, the event had its lesson and proper 
meaning; but the Czar’s representative 
had his doubts and resolved upon a more 
systematic way of getting at the truth of 
the affair. Every nook about the premises | 
was searched; but at last, turning his 
lantern upon the wagon in which Ivan 
came home, immediately the whole story 
was explained. In the spokes of one of 
the rear wheels a beech branch was firmly 
caught, and every time the wheel revolved 
it came down upon the unfortunate Ivan. 


E. Sitter 
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Football. 


Vermont 11; Rensselaer 6. 


Vermont defeated Rensselaer in a dis- 
heartening game, which was especially bad 
in team work and quick plays. Rensse- 
laer, with a much lighter team, by snappy 
playing, easily kept Vermont on the de- 
fensive most of the time. Vermont, how- 
ever, braced up and scored two touch- 
downs on straight football, while Rens- 
selaer scored hers on a fluke. 

Vermont kicked to Rensselaer and soon 
held for downs. Newton was hurt. 
Rensselaer punted; Barrett ran it back 
10 yards; Vermont fumbled on the third 
play; Pitz picked up the ball and ran 40 
yards for a touchdown. Pitz kicked the 
goal. Score: Rensselaer 6, Vermont o. 

Vermont kicked but immediately recov- 
ered the ball and scored in the next six 
minutes of play. Score: 6to6. Vermont 
at once started to score again, but time 
was called. 

In the second half the Varsity was pre- 
vented from scoring more points by the 
fumbling of the back field. Strait went 
over the line finally after 17 minutes of 
play. _' 

Pitz and Ferguson played well for the 
visitors and Strait and Barrett for Ver- 
mont. 

The line-up: 


VERMONT. RENSSELAER. 
Cay se 0 Ce hegey GAS f. b. Blackhall 
Newton, Dane, 1. h. ...... Sara 1. h. Gifford 
ST Re I rr r. h. Roban 
PTE teri ai i Sey Oe q. Ferguson 
rr r. g. Deer 
po Lo l. g. Adams 
ho ns wis oo c. Coyne, Morgan 
i ns te nine 1. t. Worth 
Adams, Bates, r. t ..r. t. Morgan, Hulings 
Patterson, parvey, 1. e. ............ ie? - Pitz 


EE EE er r. e. Murray 
Twenty-five and twenty minute halves. 
Umpire, Mumma; referee, Dougherty; lines- 

men, Woods, Orton; touchdowns, Pitz, Wood- 

ward, Strait; goals, Pitz, Morse. 


Vermont 5; Wesleyan o. 


Vermont returned from Middletown, 
Sunday morning, with Wesleyan’s scalp 
dangling from her belt. 

In one of the best games a Vermont 


football team ever played, Wesleyan was 
defeated on her own field by a score of 5-0, 
being outplayed in every department of the 
game. 

Vermont started the game with a snap 
and determination that was good to look 
upon, and from the time she held Wesley- 
an for downs in the first line-up, the final 
result was never doubtful. 

That Wesleyan made first down only 
three times, netting 54 yards, 35 of which 
was by trick plays, testifies to the splendid 
defense of Vermont, while on the other 
hand Vermont gained a total of 225 yards, 
mostly by tackle and guard plays. 

So small a score against a team so 
clearly outplayed, is a matter of regret, 
for fumbling was the only feature that 
marred Vermont’s otherwise perfect play- 
ing, 

The line men invariably got the jump 
on their opponents, and the backs started 
quickly and worked together. The scor- 
ing was done in the first half, after hav- 
ing the ball twice within Wesleyan’s 5 
yard line, and losing it on a fumble. Fin- 
ally Strait carried it over between right 
euard and center. 

In the second half, after an exchange of 
punts, by steady line bucking, the ball was 
again pushed over Wesleyan’s goal, but 
the referee did not allow the touchdown 
because Vermont had been guilty of hold. 
ing. 

"The game ended with the ball in Wes- 


leyan’s possession in the middle of the 
field. 


The line-up: 


VERMONT. WESLEYAN. 
Je Bg Pe Re Se ees r. e. Onthrup 
REGIE Gy aicig era ko wt wid wine a sie tei r, t. Forbes 
PRES SI ane sore oie rc ek cas een eke. r. g. Espy 
GGG oss Soak & Oa acai bale cella’ ce, Gillespie 
Kitiegiand ere eke ek, ey eee l. g. Brown 
BAieOri etter tae. kes vices awecdas 1, t. Goode 
Mo6reer ts) a4. Poe 2: »..-l. @. Vail, Hanker 
Beppe Meher et. ete eet Sate ek q. Calder 
Whe ean a idx pide r. h. McDonnell 
SEee pees es Paice eee. Site c's wn sc tcuce f. b. Coote 
NGMVEOTISI PRT Pete oi ee es l. h. Garrison 


Score, Vermont 5, Wesleyan 0; touchdown, 
Strait; umpire, Dr. Hammond, Yale; referee, 
EK. Davis, Wesleyan; linesmen, Eyster, Wesley- 
an, Patterson, Vermont; halves, 25 and 20 
minutes. 
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Results of Zollegqe Games. 

November ist. 

Harvard 22, Carlisle 0. 

Yale 6, West Point 0. 

Princeton 10, Cornell 0. 

University of Penn. 17, Columbia, 0. 

Penn. State 6, Naval Cadets 0. 

Dartmouth 12, Wesleyan 5. 

Lafayette 6, Brown 5. 

Bates 6, Maine 0. 

Amherst 16, Bowdoin 0. 

Syracuse 26, Williams 17. 

Worcester Tech. 6, Mass. Ag. 0. 
November 8th. 

Harvard 11, U. of P..0. 

Yale 36, Bucknell 5. 

Brown 28, Columbia 0. 

West Point 56, Union 0. 

Annapolis 12, Lafayette 11. 

Dartmouth 11, Springfield T. S. 0. 

Cornell 50, Washington and Jefferson 0. 

Princeton ’06 5, Yale ’06 0. 

University of Vt. 5, Wesleyan 0- 

Amherst 15, M. A. C. 0. 

University of Maine 16, Colby 5. 

Bates 16, Bowdoin 0. 

Univ. of Mich. 107, Univ. of Iowa 0. 


Tennis. 


The fall tournament closed this week, 
Wallace winning after a hard struggle 
with Fuller. The tournament brought out 
many new men and it would go to show 
that our team would surely be up to our 
former standards. 


The score: 6-3, 9-7, 11-13, 3-6, 6-1. 


Reception of Phi Delta Cheta. 


Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta 
held her annual fall reception at the chap- 
ter house, Saturday evening, November 
rst. Alumni of the chapter from Burling- 
ton and from out of town were present. 
Light refreshments were served, the ban- 
quet being postponed until the close of 
the football season. The following, all 
of 1896, were initiated: 

Harold Lyman Adams, (E.), Morris- 
ville; Howard Austin E;dson, (Ch.), Ran- 
dolph; Ralph Alden Marble, (E.), Ash- 
burnham, Mass.; Arthur Lesley Owen, 
(Cl.), Burlington; Marcus Ripley Peck, 
(C. and E.), Burlington; Ralph Foster 
Perry, (Cl.), Westford; Carleton Allen 
Ranney, (C. and E.), St. Johnsbury; 
James Orville Reed, (FE.), Morrisville; 
William Millington Rose, (Ch.), Burling- 
ton; Hugh Leslie Thomson, (Ch.), Bur- 


lington; Hugh Hammond Watson, (Cl.), 
St. Johnsbury. 

Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta now 
has an active membership of thirty-two. 
‘The national convention of the fraternity 
will meet in New York City during 
Thanksgiving week. Harold J. Adams ’03 
will be Vermont Alpha’s delegate, and a 
large number of the active chapter and 
Burlington alumni will attend as visitors. 


Locals. 


Regular gymnasium work will begin 
on December first. 

At a meeting of ’04 class, November 
5th, an Ariel tax of $3 was levied. 

Glee Club trials were held in the Y. M. 
C. A. rooms on November 6th and 7th. 


The sophomore class adopted a consti- 
tution and set of by-laws at a meeting 
November 5th. 


The nominating committee of ’05 
class has been appointed as follows : Whit- 
comb, Barrett, Fogg, Hume, N. A. 
Towne, Woodruff, Wright, Hicks, Pat- 
terson and Misses Keese, Chapman and 
Bean. 


At the business meeting of the Botanical 
Club held November 3d, the following 
officers were elected to hold office during 
the ensuing year: 

President—Miss H. L. Hodge vay 

Vice-President—S. C. Hood’ 04. 

Secretary—Miss A. L. Gilbert ’o4. 

Twelve new members were taken into 
the club, and plans for the year were dis- 
cussed. 


At an enthusiastic meeting of the music- 
ally inclined, the Musical Clubs were re- 
vived and the following officers elected : 

President—H. P. Gulick. 

Manager—L,. H. Shipman. 

Asst. Manager—A. H. Gilbert. 

Secretary—W. W. Gilbert. 

Glee Club Leader—J. S. Wright. 

Mandolin Club Leader—J. H. Eaton. 

There is abundant material now in col- 
lege and everything points toward a suc- 
cessful season. 
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Hipha Cau Omega. 

The Alpha Tau Omega fraternity ot 
the University of Vermont held their an- 
nual initiation and banquet November 7. 
At the initiation eight new members were 
received. They were E. E. Gove of So. 
Burlington, J. H. Bedell and H. M. Rob- 
inson of Lawrence, Mass., C. H. Gutchell 
of Montpelier, R. A. Reade of Attleboro, 
Mass., H.E.Wood of Brattleboro and Er- 
nest Merrihew of So. Burlington. An ap- 
petizing banquet was held at the Van Ness 
House at which about 40 were present, in- 
cluding a number of the alumni. Short 
speeches were made by several of those 
present. 


Sigma Nu. 

The Beta Sigma Chapter of Sigma Nu 
held its initiation on Friday, November 
7th. A banquet was held at the Hotel 
Burlington, at which a number of alumni 
were present. The following men in the 
class of 1906 were initiated: J. M. Slack, 
I. C. Cobb, W. C. Simpson, H. C. How- 
ard, R. E. Holmes. 


Delta Psi. 

On October 31st, Delta Psi Fraternity 
held its annual initiation. A banquet was 
given at the Van Ness House at which 
a large number of alumni were present. 
The following freshmen were admitted to 
membership: S. M. Bunker, M. A. Gib- 
son, T. M. Hickey, N. D. Hulett, E. B. 
Russell, R. R. Warren, D. F. Woodman. 
Among the alumni present were S. M. 
Roberts 63, H. O. Wheeler 67, F. E. 
Woodruff ’75, D. C. Hawley ’78, S. F. 
Emerson, Yale, ’79, E. S. Isham ’89, F. 
D. Farr ’92, E. L. Ingalls ’96, H. F. Per- 
kins 98, R. S. Page, D. H. Scribner, R. 
A. Lawrence, C. B. Brownell ’99, O. G. 
Wheeler ’00, EF. W. Lawrence ’o1, J. A. 
Tellier, J. M. Wheeler, A. T. Hutchin- 
son 02. 


College Meeting. 

At a college meeting held November 
5th, the students voted to give a vote of 
thanks to the ladies of the Faculty who so 
kindly entertained them on Hallowe'en. 


It was also voted to have a football hop 
in the gymnasium, and a committee was 
appointed composed as follows: Dodge, 
Brooks, Wright ’03, Macrae, Wheeler ’04, 
Smith ’05, and Black ’06. At a meeting 
of the committee, the date was fixed for 
November 21, and Waterman’s Orches- 
tra has been secured to furnish music. 


YY. m. @. A. Notes. 


The week of prayer has been observed 
this past week by the Association, a pro- 
eram of daily meetings being carried out 
successfully. ‘The services were held at 
noon of each day in the meeting room. 
Each one was addressed by one of the 
members of the Faculty. The theme of 
the series of services was ‘“The relation- 
ships of the College Man,” and the sub- 
ject of each meeting was a development 
of some phase of this general topic. “The 
influence exerted by and upon the College 
Man;” “The College Man and his Fellow 
Students;’ “The College Man and the 
College;’ ‘True College Spirit; “The 
College Man and the Churches;”’ ‘The 
College Man and the Opportunities of the 
World at Large;’ these were the subjects 
of the addresses. The college is most 
fortunate in having upon its staff a large 
proportion of men who are interested, ac- 
tively, in Christian work; most of those 
who have come to the University recently 
are in full sympathy with the work of the 
Christian Association. The leaders of 
these special services, for example, were 
as follows: Professor Stuart, Professor 
Tower, Professor Stetson, Professor 
Coit, and Professor Jackman. The at- 
tendance of students was very good, far 
ahead of that at last year’s week of prayer 
Services. 

Four Bible Classes are meeting regu- 
larly, and a class in mission study is a'so 
under way. Just half the members of the 
freshmen class are now enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Association. 


We bring them bon-bons every night, 
And when we win their hearts to boot, 
The darling girls turn round and say, 
“To make him love you, feed the brute!” 
—EHe. 
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Alumni Notes. 


We earnestly solicit contributions to this de- 
partment from alumni and their friends. 


48. Hon. R. D. Benedict was recently 
in town on his way to Montpelier, where 
he and Dr. D. S. Kellogg °70 delivered 
addresses before the Vermont Historical 
Society. 

57. Prof. Joseph W. Marsh has en- 
tered upon his 36th year as librarian of 
Pacific University, at Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon, of which Prof. W. N. Ferrin ’75, is 
now Dean. 

63. Dr. S. M. Roberts of New York 
City, attended the initiatory exercises of 
Delta Psi Fraternity last week. Dr. Rob- 
erts was at one time connected with the 
Medical Department. 

76. “Eight volumes of the Bibliophile 
Edition of the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
have been issued by the Bibliophile Society 
of Boston. The edition is de luxe and 
limited to 467 copies sold to members only 
of the Bibliophile Society, which has un- 
dertaken the publication of scholarly .edi- 
tions of some of the classical authors. The 
text is faced by the best versions of the 
original text and accompanied by well se- 
lected notes and comments of  distin- 
guished scholars.” —The Buffalo Com- 
mercial. 


The introduction, notes and comments 
of the Fourth Book of Odes were writte1 
by members of the Bibliophile Society, 
one of the two Buffalo representatives 
being Hon. Henry W. Hill of the class of 
76, 

81. Arthur J. Eaton of San Fran- 
cisco, is spending a few weeks in the city. 

‘96. Charles FE. Allen and wife made 
a hasty trip to visit friends in town re- 
cently. 

96-99 Med. Dr. H. B. Hanson has 
lately begun to practice in Hinesburgh. 

97. J. L. Davis is employed by the 
New York Rapid Transit R. R. Commis- 
sion and has just been transferred from 
the Department of Inspection of Mate- 


- Minnesota 102, Grinnell o. 


rial," Philadelphia, to Chief 
office in New York. 

‘99. W. H. Whalen visited friends 
about college last week. 


‘02. ‘Ension G. Plea gieeeec 
transferred from the “Dolphin” to the 
U. S. gunboat “Bancroft,” stationed at 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Ex-’03. N. D. Beach was about town 
a few days last week. 


College World. 


Almost every important college in the 
country has several well-defined and 
strictly followed customs. ‘These do not 
arise from any arbitrary rulings or action 
by a few, but they grow with the college 
and form an essential part of its life. The 
entering class is generally under restric- 
tion in some way, not receiving full liberty 
until its junior or senior year. We 
quote some of these from other publica- 
tions : . 


Engineer's 


Among senior customs are the famous 
“sings” at Princeton and the senior fence 
at Dartmouth. 

Many colleges observe “junior week,” 
in which the college play, glee club con- 
cert and junior prom. are the chief fea- 
tures. 

In general, colleges strong in customs 
have a great deal of college spirit, and 
vice versa. 

A record football score for the year is— 
There were 
seventeen touchdowns (none from the 
kickoff) and every goal was kicked. Ne- 
braska, who defeated Minnesota, could 
score only seventeen points on Grinnell. 


The couples have but a block to go, 
But they walk and walk and walk. 

Tmo souls with but a single tho’t, / 
Yet they talk and talk and talk.—Ez. 


Whatever troubles Adam had 
No man could make him sore 
By saying when he told a jest, 
“T’ve heard that joke before.”—Zz2. 


There must be some who labor hard, 
This old world to exalt, 

To furnish occupation for 
The people who find fault—2Zz. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


Freshmen at Brown are allowed to use 
only the north sidewalk on College street. 
Princeton freshmen are not allowed on 
the streets after nine o’clock at night, and 
are forbidden to carry canes, smoke pipes 
or wear college colors. Union freshmen 
are forced to give a coat of green paint 
to an idol on the campus. Syracuse fresh- 
men and sophomores are not allowed to 
carry canes. Columbia freshmen may not 
enter the grill room at the College Tavern. 
Williams freshmen are not allowed to 
dance at the Greylock and neither they 
nor the sophomores may wear corduroy 
trousers. Pennsylvania freshmen must 
wear small black caps while on the cam- 
pus. Freshmen at New York University 
are ducked into a fountain by the upper- 
classmen. 

HOPE. 


“Oh Thirst unquenchable, then is there nought 
To satisfy thy craving? In the whirl 

Of men and women who, with deafn’d hearts, 
Are dancing to the notes of Omar’s flute 

Is there forgetfulness illusive still? 

Inside the temple, where submission’s sweet, 
And music fills the gaps with pleasing pain, 
Must thou return unceasingly, as if 


LIFE INS. CO. 
HARTFORD 


hy 


J. L. HALL, General Agent. 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


ZJETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 


Alarm’d by calm content and passive peace.” 
# * * * 


Black, moving clouds—dark, swaying trees—the 
wind 

Afar and stirring nearer, now it breathes— 

“To Thirst is Life—and satisfaction death. 

Thirst thou and live!”—Vassar Miscellany. 


ct Sie 


No tear I shed, nor did I moan 
Or cry aloud as weaklings would: 
A word I faltered in low tone, 
And you were by and understood; 
And though I grieved, ’twas not alone, 
And I rejoiced that God was good. 


No foolish unavailing speech 

Was yours to lull my sense of pain, 
Nor did you even strive to teach 

The common lie that grief is vain: 
"Twas but the drawing each t oeach 

Of souls that may not part again. 


You helped me not by outward sign 
Your loving pity to surmise: 
You only laid your hand in mine 
And raised to mine your seeing eyes, 
And there I saw compassion shine 
And blessed it there without surprise. 


At last my spirit was aware 
And found you loyal, loving, true; 
Out of the shadow of a care 
And light broke on me and I knew, 
In joy and sorrow share and share, 
That I was yours and mine were you. 
—Stanford Sequoia. 


: 
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WRIGHT & DITSON’S 3 
HIGH GRADE 
Athletic Supplies 
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e: EVERYTHING that’s required for 
WINTER SPORTS 
i AND PASTIMES 


Ice Skates, Hockey 
Skates and Special 
mark Shoes, Racing Skates, r 
Skates for Young and 
Old, Officfal Hockey ¢ 
Wm) Sticks. Toboggans, Bas- 3 
ket Ball, Sweaters, 
‘ Gymnasium Supplies $ 


SSOSS OOS SOOOS 


GOSS $OO9OS $996 OO6S 0006 900 


Handsome Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue 


fully illustrated, will be sent free to any address 
¢ 


: WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 WASHINGTON SREET, COSTON MASS. 
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COLD 


Pure and wholesome. 


Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY IT. 
TOSET LINEA, gadget Mid ue TE 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


—- eS 


STUDENTS _ 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown inthe State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’ ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


—_— 


(EsTABLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in® Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 

State Agent, : 
7 Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


Miss Doty’'s Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE STREET. 
Telephone 213-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CO., 
COSTUME PARLORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas. Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 
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Rev. Moses P. Parmelee, Mm. D. 


This veteran missionary died at Beirut, 
on the 4th of last October, from the ef- 
fects of a surgical operation. He had been 
thirty-nine years in the foreign field, 
having sailed for Turkey, May 30, 1863. 
‘or nineteen. years he was stationed at 
Erzroom; the last. twenty years at ‘Trebi- 
zond. In 1882 he-returned. to:the United 
States to be present at the celebration of 
the rooth birthday of his honored father, 
Rev. Simeon Parmelee, D. D. Two 
volumes from his hand portray various 
experiences of his missionary life:. “Life 
Scenes among the Mountains of Ararat,” 
1868; and “Home and Work by. the 
Rivers of Eden,’ 1882. Letters from him 
have occasionally appeared in the Burling- 
ton Free Press. His private correspond- 
ence gave evidence of a lively interest in 
the fortunes of his Alma Mater. For ex- 
ample, he had taken pains to obtain the 
last general catalogue, as also a copy of 
the. History of the University, which we 
printed a year ago. 

He was born in Westford, May 4, 1834. 
He was fitted for college at the Burlington 
High School, where his preceptors were 
Laician W. Chaney of the class of 1844, 
and Homer N. Hibbard of the class of 
1850. After graduation, in 1855, he was 
for a time principal of the academies in 
Chelsea and Johnson, Vt. The . years 
1858-61, were spent in Union Theological 
Seminary. July 1, 1861, he was ordained 
at Underhill, Vt., as chaplain of the Third 
Regiment of Vermont Infantry, and 
served till Dec. 18, 1861. ‘The year 1870- 
71 he spent in the study of medicine at 
the Long Island College Hospital, and 
gained his doctor’s degree. 
~ Dr. Parmelee was twice married; April 
23, 1863, to Miss Nellie A. Frost of West 
Brattleboro, Vt., and July 9, 1871, to Miss 


Julia Farr of Thetford, Vt., who, with five 
children, survives him. T'wo sons are in 
Oberlin College. Two brothers went 
through the University. Simeon M. grad- 
uated in 1851, and was a law student at 
the time of his death in 1855. Rev. Wil- 
son B., who took his degree in 1853, is 
still living in Westernville, N. Y. 

The grandfather of these three men 
was a sturdy pioneer settler of the town 
of Pittsford, Vt., who bore a hand in the 
wars against the French and Indians, as 
aiso in that for American independence. 


Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick. 


Joshua Bartlett Kirkpatrick, 1g00, died 
of Asiatic cholera, November -14, on the 
island of Negros, in the Philippines, where 
he had been stationed as a teacher about 
two years, He was born at South Thom- 
aston, Me., Mar. 7, 1879, fitted for -col- 
lege at Kent’s Hill School, Maine, and en- 
tered Wesleyan in the fall of 1896. The 
following year he entered the sophomore 
class of the University, graduating in 
1900 with honors. After leaving college, 
he studied law for a short time in the office 
of Newell & Howe at Haverhill, Mass., 
where he was when he was appointed to 
his post in the Philippines by M. S.-Stone 
'°83, who is in charge of one of the divi- 
sions of the educational work in those is- 
lands. At Wesleyan Kirkpatrick was a 
member of the Phi Nu Theta fraternity 
and at Vermont of Delta Psi and Phi Beta 
KKappa. 

From the time Kirkpatrick entered Ver- 
mont until his graduation, he was one of 
the leaders of the student body. He had 
a mind at once keen, alert and vigorous, 
and a memory which never failed. He 
could repeat, word for word, after a lapse 
of years, passages from books to which he 


had given only ordinary attention, and 


his recollection of facts and dates was lit- 
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tle short of marvellous. With this splen- 
did mental equipment he combined a ca- 
pacity for work limited only by his power 
of physical endurance. In his studies he 
directed his attention chiefly to the lan- 
guages and to history, and in these depart- 
ments did some of the best work ever 
done in this institution. 

Yet with »all’ *his:« love’ “ot: study 
for the «mere - pleasure of ‘it, he 


was never the pedant. He valued 
what he acquired chiefly for the use 
he could make of it, and while stand- 


ing second in a class noted for its scholar- 
ship, he entered heartily into all forms of 
college activity. He was connected with 
the Ariel, was editor-in-chief of the 
Cynic, and a frequent contributor to every 
college publication. He was senior presi- 
dent of his class and was always full of 
enthusiasm for any project which appealed 
to college spirit. 

In athletics, Kirkpatrick played on the 
class baseball team and the Varsity tennis 
team. In his senior year he was college 
tennis champion, and was the prime mover 
in the organization of the New England 
Tennis Association, which comprises all 
the New England colleges except Harvard 
and Yale. His work on the courts was 
characterized by the same thoroughness 
and grit which he displayed in everything 
he undertook, and he will be best remem- 
bered, perhaps, by the men in college with 
him, as he appeared those days in the 
Bowdoin and Dartmouth tournaments, 
plugging away in the broiling sun, and 
winning too, when he was so exhausted 
that he could hardly hold up his head. 

Physically he was tall and slow and 
awkward, but there was a sort of rugged 
honesty and manliness in his appearance 
which gave the key to his character. He 
knew every man in college and had the 
respect and esteem of the student body as 
few men do. ‘To all who knew Kirkpat- 
rick the news of his death will bring a 
pang of regret for the untimely ending of 
a life well lived and rich in promise for the 
future. 


The Football Season of 1902. — 


Montpelier Sem., 0 Vermont, 54 
Brown, Oo Vermont, O 
Dartmouth, I1 Vermont, Laare 
ale; 32 Vermont, O 
St. Lawrence, 0 Vermont, 10 
Williams, 5 Vermont, 5 
Holy Cross, 11 Vermont, 5 
Rensselaer, 6 Vermont, cIl 
Wesleyan, 3 Vermont, 5 
Union, o Vermont, 29 

Total, 65 Total, eds 


All those who have followed football 
at Vermont are unanimous in declaring 
the season of 1902 the most successful 
we have ever had. This year has seen 
us playing games with some of the fore- 
most colleges of New England, such as 
Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, and Wes- 
leyan. We have scored 71 points against — 
our college opponents and have had 65 
points scored upon us. We have won 4 
games, lost 3 and tied 2. 

This season forces recognition of our 
football eleven in the athletic world. It 
is very gratifying to friends of Vermont 
to see a Vermont eleven take such strides 
as we have in the last few years and come 
to the front so rapidly. 

But a total of 71 points scored by Ver- 
mont against her college opponents’ 65, 
comes far from telling. the whole story 
of the season. Games won do not make 
a season a success, nor do games lost nec- 
essarily denote a failure; but to do the 
very best and to fight to the last ditch is 
victory ; anything less than that is defeat. 

The spirit that has characterized the 
season’s work more than anything else, 
has been to fight and not to flinch. The 
result has been that the Vermont team has 
returned home after every game with 
heads up, and a great pride in the honor 
they have brought to the green and gold. 


THE SEASON IN DETAIL, 


The season began Sept. 14, when a few 
players assembled on the campus for the 
first practice of the season. Soon more 
began to arrive and at the end of two 
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weeks,a squad of thirty or forty men was 
hard at work under the direction of Coach 
Cloudman of Bowdoin, our physical di- 
‘tector and gymnasiuny instructor. | 

The trying-out game with Montpelier 
‘Seminary, Sept.'27, was unsuccessful so 
far as showing the results expected from 
‘the two weeks” “coaching. Although a big 
‘score was tum up.against the prep. school, 
still Vermont ‘showed many weak spots. 
‘There was mttch ’ fumbling, the interfer- 
‘ence was slow in getting started; there 
was more individual playing than team 
‘work, 


- .With one night's... practice after the 
Montpelier game, Vermont. lined up 
against. Brown..in. Providence, and 


played her to:a stand-still, 0-0. Vermont 
played a much steadier game and showed 
much improvement. over the play of the 
preceding Saturday. Many of the same 
faults were prominent, however. ‘There 
was. a little less fumbling, better team 
work, and harder playing, and we should 
have won. Most of the game was played 
in’ Brown's. territory, ani it was consid- 
ered as really a victory for us. Brown had 
expected to win from us easily,,and was 
much. disappointed as. shown from. the 
fact that Manager Gray received a tele- 
gram soon after asking for another game 
Noyember, 15, which was impossible as we 
had Union. already: scheduled. — 

_. After traveling about 625 miles by rail, 
and, having! only one night’s signal prac- 
tice, Vermont played Dartmouth, Oct. 
4, it being the second game of the week. 
Dattmouth’s.team was practically an old 
one of the. year before, while Vermont's 
line had: many new men, but Vermont was 
able, after the first ten.minutes of play, 
to hold Dartmouth to no score, although 
unable to score herself. The team did not 
put up the game they, would have,had they 
not been: tired out, by travel, but they 
played a good, snappy game in the last 
half, keeping the ball 1 in 1 Dar tmouth’s ter- 
ritory. 

In the, Yale game it was very evident 
the boys were stage struck before one of 
the big four. ‘They did not play the game 
they afterwards showed they were capa- 


ble of playing. The team did the best 
they could under the circumstances, but 
did not do as well as we at home had 
hoped,.or expected from the Brown: game 
and the Yale-Brown game. Nowhere 
throughout the season were the boys 
treated better than at New Haven, and 
this was much appreciated by them. 

A. peculiar characteristic of the team 
has been to play better football away 
from home than they played in Burling- 
ton, and this was exemplified in the game 
with. St...Lawrence here... Only. fora 
short time in the last half, did: Vermont 
get together and show in a small degree 
her capability as a team. The ball was 
slippery and wet, causing much fumbling 
on both sides, Vermont had ragged form- 
ations and showed lack of hard aggres- 
sive playing. St. Lawrence had a snappy 
team but was unable to make her. dis- 
tance through the Vermont line. 

In the Williams game, Vermont played 
brilliant football the first half, and it was 
evident from the start that Williams had 
a worthy rival. The Varsity’s team work 
was fine and they steadily rushed the ball 
down. the field for a touchdown in the 
first half, being held for downs only once. 
In.the second half the boys let up very de- 
cidedly, feeling they had a cinch on the 
game, but Williams, substituting her star 
sprinter, scored on end runs and the game 
was a tie. It is a question whether Wil- 
liams would have scored, had the official 
not given the ball to them on one occasion 
when.Vermont should have had it.. The 
general. feeling is that Vermont should 
have taken the game. 

At Holy Cross the boys ran up against 
incompetent. officials. It was evident from 
the start that Holy Cross was out to. win 
by fair means or foul, and no fair means 
were tried. Holy Cross repeatedly held 
in the line and the officials were inten- 
tionally blind to it all. On account of 
lack of knowledge of the game, or disin- 
clination, they allowed both teams to con- 
tinue in their disobedience of rules. This 
could readily have been eliminated if the 
officials had been competent. In the 
second half, Vermont braced up and 
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showed fine defense, easily outplaying 
Holy Cross. ‘The team could not play 
the game they would have, except for so 
much holding by their opponents. 

Two or three men from other represen- 
tative New England colleges told Man- 
ager Gray that the treatment Vermont 
got at Holy Cross was the worst they had 
ever seen. | 

In a slow game at home the Varsity 
defeated Rensselaer. Vermont easily 
pushed R. P. I. up and down the 
field, but was prevented from scoring by 
some fumbles and loss of the ball. Ver- 
mont’s defense was fine but as before there 
was a lack of good team work, and much 
fumbling. ‘The game was disappointing 
from a Vermont point of view, and the 
score should have been much larger. 

With Wesleyan the Varsity played 
their best game of the season. ‘Their 
offense and defense were perfect, and in 
every play the interference kept together 
and ran well. Every man got into the 
play and helped the runner by pulling and 
hauling him along. Four times in the 
rst half did Vermont rush the ball to 
Wesleyan’s to yard line, only to lose it, 
once on a fumble and twice,being held for 
downs before a touchdown was made. 
Wesleyan was almost wholly unable to 
make her distance, making first down only 
3 times, so strong was Vermont's defense. 

‘In the last game of the season the boys 
defeated Union, 29-0, easily outplaying 
them. ‘The Varsity gained at will, either 
by end plays or line bucking, while Union 
could gain only by trick plays around the 
end, and then only for short gains. The 
Varsity in this game showed to their sup- 
porters at home what a game they were 
capable of playing, and had been playing 
away from home. 

By this season’s work Vermont has 
won an enviable position in football, and 
although the coach has expressed himself 
as satisfied with the work done by the 
team, still he is dissatisfied, paradoxical 
as it may seem, when he stops to think of 
what might have been had there been a 
good strong “scrub” team every night to 
play against the Varsity. Eleven men 


cannot make a football team. ‘The big 
game on Saturday is only the exponent 
of the work done during the five days of 
the week, and the quality of that work 
depends in a large degree upon the quality 
of the “‘scrubs.’”’ It is only in this way 
that a team can be developed. Instead 
of being able to see their mistakes in prac- 
tice, and having them rectified before a 
game, it was necessary to wait till the 
game to find them out. 

Enough praise cannot be given to those 
few who have come out, night after night, 
to receive the poundings of the Varsity. 
Special mention is due each of these indi- 
viduals. But it is not our place to find 
fault after the season is over. | 

“Work” has been the watch-word of 
the Varsity the entire season, for from 
the day training began until the whistle 
closed the game two weeks ago on Ath- 
letic Park, football has meant earnest, se- 
rious work. ‘It has not been a joke, not 
a holiday affair, but business and no “‘quit- 
ting.” ‘The men have always shown a 
willingness to do the best they could, more 
than that is too much to ask. 

The work has been a steady improve- 
ment under the supervision of Mr. Cloud- 
man, and in the last three games the boys 
played much stronger and harder than in 
the beginning. | 

Another pleasing feature, is the fact 
that the team has played good, clean foot- 
ball the entire season. ‘They have acted 
in a sportsmanlike manner. ‘This should 
be our ideal in football. Muckerism, the 
spirit that would win by any means and 
counts only defeat a disgrace, has never 
characterized our athletic teams. A team 
should know how to take defeat as well 
as how to célebrate a victory. Gentle- 
manly conduct, coupled with the best ef- 
forts to win, are sure ideals in football. 

The squad was much strengthened by 
the Freshman class. Woodward found a 
place waiting for him at half back. Ran- 
ney filled in well at left tackle, and Grow 
at guard would have greatly strengthened 
the line, had it not been for his serious 
injury that kept him out of the line-up 
after the Dartmouth game. 
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It-is needless to say much about the 
members of the team; you can judge for 
yourselves; you have seen them play and 
most of them you will see again. But it 
may be well to give expression here to 
Mr. Cloudman’s opinion as to the differ- 
ent members who made the Varsity. 

Gale has been a tower of strength to 
the whole team. He has not only out- 
played his individual opponent on every 
team, not excepting the Yale center, but 
he has materially helped the guards and 
has also helped to drag along the play- 
ers for yard’s gain. His work cannot be 
estimated too highly. 

Parker, as guard, has had a good deal 
of experience and has played a good game 
throughout the season, being the better 
of the two guards. : 
and always does his best. 

‘Kingsland, at guard, has played very 
creditably for a man of such little expe- 
rience in that position. It has been his 
characteristic to play better in a game 
than in practice. In the latter part of the 
season he was playing a better game than 
at first. 

Of the tackles, Bates has played much 
the better game. He has played a very 
consistent game and can take either side 
of center. Ranney also has played well. 


He is willing to work, does not shirk’ and — 


goes in hard. His experience this season 
will be a good foundation of his football 
career. 

Adams has played well when put into 
a game and is a hard worker. —‘He was 
a late addition to the team and with his 
little experience did very creditable work. 

Patterson, at end, has been well up. to 
his old standard. He worked hard and 
is a safe man in the back field when the 
team 1s on the defense. 

Of the ends, Harvey has iseeh by far 
the more consistent plaver. He tackles 
hard, breaks interference well and is in 
every play.. Morse has hardly been up 
to his old standard this year, but has 
smashed interference as no other man 
could. Barrett, at quarter back, has still 
much to learn. This year’s experience 
in running a team will make him doubly 


He never gives up ° 


He handled the ball 


liserat’ next yéar.’' 


~clean from the center, ‘did’ not’ fumble and 


has directed his plays: with good judg- 
ment. Newton has’ been the best ‘grouiid 
eainer of the backs. He starts slow, but 
is often seen to drag the man with the ball 
along for yards. ‘He is” aggressive’ and 
plays Reet Woodward ‘has © played 
good football and is the’ best all-round 
half back: He has a tendency to fumble, 
but another year will find this eliminated. 
He has been especially useful-in putting 
out his man when in the interference. 

Capt. Dane is a. hard. worker and has 
played a strong game all the season. / He 
is a versatile player and can fit-in at full 
back or half as needed. | It is on this ac: . 
count that he has not been in Sats BiG: 
up. 

We all. know: one Seen iS: He has 
played his usual good, hard game, and as 
you have all.seen him play, a erTiaiiss 
would be superfluous... - 

This list of players, is taken soa the 
last three line-ups, which Mr. Stearinar 
thinks. was the best.combination. . 

Of Coach-Cloudman, too much vidoe 
be said. He has put his own -will, force, 
determination, .fight, and,-above all, clean, 
gentlemanly. bearing, into the playing of 
every man.and the team as .a-whole., ‘The 
team is largely a. personification. of; his 
spirit: ‘The Cynic voices the college 'sen- 
timent in giving: hong to him; #9: awhom 
honor is due. cred tyarha he ori 

We lose by g oradiahae ‘Dane Harvey, 
Parker, Adams -- and. Kingsland, but it 
would be strange. if a new class brought 
in nothing. Every man in college should 
have his eyes: open for desirable men,,and 
by every means let them know, that Ver- 
mont is a good place to come toni 6 

+ Mr. Cloudman urges .better fitleaveit 
Oe: for that will better equip: the. foot- 
ball squad. Every man who comes on, the 
field, whether Varsity or SoruRe ‘should be 


well protected. | Wl eay 


‘Manager Gray is. to. ie corsage 
on his seotls He arranged an ambitious 
schedule and carried it chroues without 
a hitch. 1¢3 

Weare proud of our team: ie pa ior 
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they have made this fall, and we are still 
prouder because the season has been a 
clean one. ‘The cheering from the side 
lines has shown the same spirit. Guying 
and other disagreeable features have been 
eliminated. Gentlemanly conduct toward 
visiting teams should be our desire. 

In looking toward the future, our pros- 
pects seem very bright and we look for- 
ward with keen anticipation to splendid 
material, hard work and a good schedule 
for another year. 

Tere. A. 


A PERSONNEL, OF THE TEAM. 
Walter Alden Dane ’03, of Newport, 
Vt., captain and left half back, prepared 
for college at the Newport High School, 
where he played full back on the eleven 
for two years. He was captain of his team 
both years. In his freshman year at Ver- 
mont, he played full back on the class 
team, and in his sophomore year half back. 
He made the Varsity in his sophomore 
year as half back and has since played in 
that position. This year, after the resig- 
nation of Capt. Pierce, Dane was chosen 
captain. He weighs 158 pounds, is 5 feet, 
10% inches tall and is 20 years old. 
Clinton Francis Gale, Med. ’o05, of 
Barre, Vt., center, came to us from Tufts 
College, where he played center for two 
years on the Varsity. He prepared at God- 
dard Seminary, where he played center on 
the eleven. This is Gale’s second year in 
the Medical Department. He weighs 241 
pounds and is 5 feet, 11 inches tall. 
Clinton James Parker ’03, of North 
Hero, Vt., left guard, prepared for college 
at the Swanton High School. While there 
he played three years on the eleven as 
center and guard. He played left guard 
on both his freshman and sophomore 
elevens. In his freshman year he made 
left guard on the Varsity and has since 
held that position. He weighs 208 pounds, 
is 5 feet, 11 inches tall, and 22 years old. 
Earl Brush Kingsland ’03, of Ver- 
gennes, Vt., right guard, had had little 
football experience before coming to Ver- 
mont in the fall of ‘99. In his freshman 
and sophomore years he made his class 
eleven as center. He was substitute 


tackle on the Varsity his sophomore 
year, and last year played right tackle, 
winning his V. This year he was 
shifted to right guard after the injury to 
Grow, although light for the position. He 
weighs 168 pounds, is 5 feet, 6 inches 
tall, and is 21 years of age. 

Carleton Allen Ranney ’06, of St. 
Johnsbury, left tackle, fitted for Vermont 
at St. Johnsbury Academy, where he 
played right tackle on the eleven for three 
years. ‘This year he made the Varsity at 
left tackle and has played throughout the 
season. He weighs 169 pounds, is 5 feet, 
t1 inches tall, and 19 years old. 

Vincent Alfred. Bates ’05, of East 
Barre, Vt., right tackle, played one year on 
the eleven at Goddard Seminary as tackle 
and end before coming to Vermont. Last 
year he plaved end on his freshman team 
and won his V as substitute end on the 
Varsity. He weighs 153% pounds, is 5 
feet, 10 inches tall, and is 21 years old. 

Roy Herbert Harvey ’03, of Newport, 
Vt., left end, played one year on the 
eleven at Newport High School as right 
end before entering Vermont. He won his 
V this year as left end. He weighs 170 
pounds, is 6 feet tall, and 20 years of age. 

Roy Sidney Morse, Med. ’04, of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., right end, came to Vermont 
from Montpelier in the fall of ’97. In 
his freshman year he played quarter back 
on his class team. In his sophomore year 
he made the Varsity as right end and for 
the last five years has played a star game 
in that position. ‘Two years ago he was 
football captain. Morse is in his third 
year in the Medical College. He weighs 
175 pounds, is 6 feet, 1 inch tall, and is 
24 years old. 

Thomas Riley Barrett ‘05, of Adams, 
Mass., quarter back, prepared for college 
in the Adams High School where he 
played half back on the school eleven, He 
also played quarter back on the Crescent 
Club of Adams. Last vear he played 
quarter on the freshman eleven and was 
substitute quarter on the Varsity. He 
has played as regular quarter back this 
season. He weighs 150 pounds, is 5 feet, 
8 inches tall, and 21 years old. 
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Arthur Clinton Woodward ’o06, of 
‘Taunton, Mass., right half back, prepared 
at Taunton High School where he played 
left half back on the eleven for three 
years. For two years he captained the 
team. ‘This year at Vermont he won his 
V as right half back. He weighs 180 
pounds, is 5 feet, 8 inches tall, and 19 
years old. 

Leslie Hunt Newton ’os5, of Walden, 
Vt., left half back, prepared-at Montpelier 
Seminary and Vermont Academy. While 
in the former institution he played left end 
on the eleven two year's and captained the 
team one year. In Vermont Academy 
he played end on the eleven one year. Last 
vear he was full back on the victorious 
freshman eleven, and~ for the last two 
years has played. left half back on the 
Varsity. He weighs 172% pounds, is 5 
feet, 11 inches tall, and is 22 years old. 

- Reuben Richardson Strait ’03, of Fair- 
fax, Vt., full back, played on the St. Al- 
bans. High School ‘eleven when preparing 
for college. In his freshman. and sopho- 
more years he played on his class eleven. 
He made the Varsity in his freshman 
year and: was found at end. In his junior 
year he was changed to full back and has 
played: that position since. He weighs 
150 pounds, is 5 feet, 5 inches tall, and is 
25 years old. 

Julian Elias Grow ’06, of Randolph, 
Vt., right guard, played center on the 
Randolph High School eleven for three 
vears. He had played two games on the 
Varsity as guard this year, when an un- 
fortunate i injury kept him out of the game 
for the rest of the season. He weighs 1&2 
pounds, is 6 feet tall, and 20 years old. 

Roscoe Freeman Patterson ’04, of New- 
bury Center, left end, fitted for Vermont 
in Newbury Seminary, where he played 
half back for two years. In his freshman 
and sophomore years: he played half back 
on the class eleven. This is Patterson’s 


third year on the Varsity as left end. He - 


weighs 140 pounds, is 5 feet, 7 inches tall, 
and is 21 years old. 


Hubert Merle Bassett ’o4, of Taunton, — 


Mass., quarter back, fitted at Taunton 
High School, where he played three years 


as end and one year as quarter back on 
the eleven. He also played end on Bristol 
Academy for one year. In his freshman 
year he played quarter and in his sopho- 
more year end on the class elevens. He 
weighs 150 pounds, is 5 feet, 10 inches 
tall, and 21 years old. 

Harold James Adams ’03, of West 
Haven, Vt., right tackle, prepared at Ver- 
mont Academy, where he played guard 
on the eleven one year. He played tackle © 
on his freshman and sophomore elevens, 
being captain his freshman year. Last year 
he was substitute half back on the Varsity. 
He weighs 165 pounds, is 5 feet, 814 
inches tall, and is 23 years old. 


Kappa Sigma. . 


The annual initiation of the Kap- 
pa Sigma fraternity was held Fri- 
day evening, November a2tst, at their 
rooms in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
after which an_ excellent banquet “was 
served at the Van Ness House and the 
ustial list of toasts happily responded to. 
H. H. Cloudman, Bowdoin ’o1, acted as 
toastmaster in his most felicitous manner 
and many of the alumni were present. The 
initiates are: Howard E. Putnam ’06, G. 
Leland Greene ’06, Roy and Ray Skinner 
06, ee W. Holbrook ’06, John ink 
Miller ’06, and N. W. Chapman ” O5. 


- 


Battalion Drill. 


Regular battalion drill will commence. 
next Tuesday, in the gymnasium, . wader 
the direction of Lieut. Mitchell, 7th Cav+' 
alry. All male members of the junior, — 
and sophomore and freshman: classes will- 
drill twice a week. The commissioned 
officers will be chosen: from the junior. 
class. The non-commissioned officers.will ° 
be picked later by competition from the 
sophomore class. .The seniors are ex- 
cused. The formation will comprise four 
captains, nine lieutenants, four first ser- 
geants, eight sergeants, twelve corporals 
and about. 100 privates. The captains 
are the only ones so far appointed. - They, 
are; H. .Barker, .-M. J. Clancys ee 
Pierce, and D, M, Walsh, 
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Editorials. 


The news of the death of Joshua Bart- 
lett Kirkpatrick came as a shock to all of 
us who had known him. We remember 
him as one of the best editors the 
Cynic has ever had ; we remember his grit 
in the Bowdoin tennis tournament where, 
with a stubborn determination that re- 
fused to be defeated, he won out when al- 
most completely exhausted ; we remember 
as freshman the dignity and interest of 
the college meetings at which he presided. 
He helped inspire in us a wholesome rev- 
erence for seniors which no class since 
his has succeeded in doing. 

Always a determining power in college 


life, his career after leaving college was 
one of highest promise, and we mourn his 
demise with deep and sincere sorrow. 


Vermont has just completed the most 
successfull football season in her history, 
the details of which are given elsewhere. 
We are, and ought to be, justly proud of 
Coach Cloudman, Manager Gray, Captain 
Dane and every member of the squad. 
They have brought nothing but the great- 
est credit to themselves and their univer- 
sity. The season has been characterized 
by hard work, careful training and, last 
but not least, by gentlemanly conduct on 
the part of all and the result of it all is 
that Vermont has made a new and envia- 
ble place for herself in the world of col- 
lege athletics, and made it,—even when 
against unjust odds,—by clean, straight, 
fair football. 


It was very well for the student body 
to vote unanimously to give an athletic 
hop in the interest of football, but the 
presence at the dance of only twenty stu- 
dents, including the eight members of the 
committee in charge, was hardly a credit- 
able showing. Fortunately we have some 
friends among the alumni, faculty, 
townspeople, and officers at Fort Ethan 
Allen, who took enough interest in the 
project to attend or buy tickets, so that in 
spite of the disinterestedness of college 
men, the dance paid for itself. 

Now it seems to us that the students 
are not doing the right thing by them- 
their 
mittee in failing to 
student undertaking to which, by their 


selves, college, or the com- 


help along a 
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voting, they have pledged their sup- 
port. Those in charge of the affair worked 
hard to make it a success; they were glad 
to give to it their time and energies; all 
the reward they asked was the pleasure of 
turning over to the Athletic Association 
an amount which should materially aid the 
football management; but this was more 
than they were able to do. 

It is to be hoped that if it ever seems 
best to give a college dance again, espe- 
cially in the interest of college athletics, 
at the close of a most successful season, the 
attendance of students may be at least as 
large as that of townpeople. 


The football season is over: and the 
baseball games are far in the fu- 


ture, naturally the students’ thoughts 


turn to that branch of winter ath- 


letics, basketball, which bridges the 
gulf between fall and spring activity. 
But its great jump into popularity in the 
large colleges has caused it to be ranked as 
high as any other athletic sport. All 
the colleges now send their teams about 
just as they do their football or baseball 
teams. 

In Vermont we face a peculiar situa- 
tion. ‘Two years ago we had a fair team, 
last year, because of no gymnasium ac- 
commodations, we had none. This year 
we intend to send out a fast team, but to 
These 


from all the 


do this we must have candidates. 
should 
classes, not the underclassmen only. 


candidates come 

We have as good a floor as any college 
team, a good management, and there is 
no reason why we should not send out a 
team to be proud of. There will be sev- 


eral out of town games, while for home 


eames, such teams as Dartmouth, Cor- 
nell, Colgate, etc., will probably be se- 
cured. | 
The practice has already begun, now _ 
let every man come out for the team, 
practice hard, and the result will be a 
team which will compare favorably with 
Vermont's high standard in athletics. 


Foot Ball. 
VERMONT 29. UNION o. 


In a one-sided game Vermont defeated 
her old opponent, Union, by the score of 
29-0. Vermont easily outplayed Union 
in all points of the game, especially in 
line bucking and team work. Vermont's. 
line men need much praise for the large 
holes they opened up in all parts of their 
opponent’s line. Long runs were the 
features of the game, Woodward and 
Bassett each scoring a touchdown and 
Morse making a great try for one, on runs 
of over seventy yards. 

Union, on the other hand, could not 
gain by straight football so resorted to 
tricks, many of which resulted disas- 
trouslyly for her. 

The game: Vermont won the toss and’ 
chose the west goal. Morse kicked to 
Gulnac who ran it back thirty yards. 
Union could not gain and punted.  Ver- 
mont advanced twenty yards, when she 
lost for holding. Again Union could not 
gain and punted. Vermont relying on 
Morse’s ability to out punt Union, punted 
on the first line-up. Union worked a 
trick play for twenty yards, and then 
tried another for thirty. The ball was, 
however, called back for holding on 
Union’s side. Union kept the ball on 
her official's decision. Vermont held for 
downs and Woodward, on first play, made ~ 
seventy yards and a touchdown. Morse 
kicked the goal. Score 6-0. ‘Time, nine 
minutes. id 

Gulnac kicked to Newton, who made 
two yards. Union received the ball for 
Newton's holding. She lost ten yards 
and the ball on the next three plays. 
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Dane made twelve and six yards through 
the center. Morse punted thirty yards. 
Union could not gain and punted. Ver- 
mont on straight tackle plays made thirty 
yards and fumbled. Gulnac punted 
twenty yards. Newton made six yards 
through right tackle; Woodward made 
fifteen and ten through left; Newton 
seven on right tackle and carried it over 
for the second score. Morse kicked goal. 
Score, 12-0; time, 24 minutes. 

After an exchange of punts, time was 
called, Union having the ball on her own 
forty-five yard line. 

Second-half: Gulnac kicked to Bassett, 


who fumbled, and Union got the ball. . 


Vermont held for downs; Newton made 
four and five yards and Woodward five 
through right guard and tackle. New- 
ton gained six around left tackle and sev- 
enteen around left end. Dane got three 
through center; Woodward three and ten 
on left tackle; Newton ten and Dane fif- 
teen on right tackle. Watson went in 
for Klegghorn. Newton six, Dane five 
and four yards through left tackle; Wood- 
ward four on right tackle and Dane car- 
ried the ball over. Morse kicked goal; 
score, 18-0; time, 10 minutes. 

Gulnac kicked to Newton. On the next 
line-up Morse went around left end for 
sixty yards, nearly scoring. A trick play 
added three and Dane went over for the 
next score. No goal; score, 23-0; time, 
1144 minutes. 

_Gulnac kicked to Dane, who made 
twenty yards. Barrett was ruled out of 
game by the Union official and Bassett 
was substituted. Union lost twenty 
yards on the next three plays but retained 
the ball on a technicality. A trick gained 
her six yards, another twelve. Vermont 
held for downs; Morse punted twenty- 
five yards. Union made twenty yards on 
a trick and punted over goal line. Morse 
punted from the twenty-five yard line 
thirty-five yards. Gulnac punted back 
twenty-five yards to Bassett, who, aided 
by good interference, ran the length of the 
field for the last score. Morse kicked the 
goal. Score, 29-0; time, 23 minutes. 

In the last two minutes Vermont ad- 


vanced forty-five yards and was close to 

Union's goal at the finish of the game. 
Vermont certainly put up a great game 

and the students must be proud of their 


team. Every man played well. 

The score: 

UNION. J VERMONT. 
Hee asta. of elles bitis oft 00a, ee OW eb a c. Gale 
L Meee Be rad ce aS betas ace'e avelccé l. g. Parker 
Kieeenorn; Watson, 1; tii... 0... ..: l. t. Ranney 
We Gay ty a alt tie eee re's cg wld acl l. e. Harvey 
DT Ro oe ed eas fattest Gace. atela r. g. Kingsland 
CRUMB TMT Ce Ghd oc korea d Aleta’ stoe pokiere r. t. Bates 
COBOEIGANT WOH P48 Lae sod oe Vee ta r, e. Morse 
SSC ils). aya en tuieds ot bis q. Barrett, Bassett 
AMM OrBOnS teh cpceie ads <<a ++. ©. h. Woodward 
PRUs WOR let Get Sc eee ttaren oo 3 1, h. Newton 
CSR yin ST SES 5 hs aa Pk Soe eae f. Dane 


Time—25 minute halves. 

Umpire, Narmack; referee, Lieutenant Mum- 
ma; timekeepers, O’Halloran, Donaner; lines- 
men, Raymond and Brook; touchdowns, Dane, 
Woodward 2, Newton, Bassett. 


Award of Entrance Prizes. 


The results of the prize entrance exami- 
nations were announced Saturday morn- 
ing by President Buckham, as follows: 
Latin and Greek to H. H. Watson of 
Montpelier, and mathematics to H. A. 
Edson of Randolph Center. Mr. Watson 
fitted for college at St. Johnsbury Acad- 
emy and Mr. Edson at Vermont Academy 
at Saxton’s River. Honorable mention 
in Greek and Latin was given to Miss 
Anna Enright and Miss Ruth Bond, both 
of this city ; in mathematics to Miss R. G. 
Whittemore of Hudson, Mass., J. O. Read 
of Morrisville and Morton Powers of 
Burlington. Last year all these prizes 
were awarded to one young lady. 


Lecture Before the Classes in Eco= 
nomics. 
The classes in Economics were favored 


recently with an address by W. L. Mac- 
kinzie King, deputy minister of labor and 


head of -the recently organized de- 
partment of labor in the Canadian 
government, acting in which — capac- 
itv he has been very successful in 
the settling of many strikes. Mr. King 


took as his subject “The Effect of the Re- 
cent Coal Strike in Pennsylvania Upon 
Conditions in Canada,” In the course of 
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his lecture he said that every person 
throughout three-quarters of the Domin- 
ion of Canada was affected by the striking 
of this body of working men in the Penn- 
sylvania coal districts. While there is an 
abundant supply of bituminous coal in the 
eastern and western parts of the Domin- 
ion, no anthracite coal is mined there. 
The Province of Ontario relies entirely 
upon Pennsylvania for its coal supply. 
Consequently it was directly affected at 
first by the advance of the price from $7 
to $21 per ton, and secondly, when nu- 
merous means and substitutes, the princi- 
pal of which was soft coal, were secured. 
With this increased demand for bitumi- 
nous coal the price advanced from 50 to 
100 per cent, not that the price was raised 
at the mines but by the demand of whole- 
salers to meet the demand of the consum- 
ers. Wood was resorted to and advanced 
in price from 50 to 100 per cent. This 
latter effect brought to the minds of the 
people more clearly than ever before the 
status of forestry in Canada and the fact 
that the timber supply is being rapidly ex- 
hausted. Natural gas was used as a sub- 
stitute in those localities where it was plen- 
tiful, with no advance in price. Bricks 
soaked in oil were used. In some sec- 
tions peat was used extensively and 


of an enormous industry in this article. 
Some of the educational buildings were 
closed because of the inability to heat 
them. The advancement of other com- 
modities was also seen when the farmers, 
after selling their great extents of rail 
fences, were compelled to pay a higher 
price for the barbed wire which they sub- 
stituted for them. It also brought about 
the discussion. of the problem of municipal 
ownership. Toronto, Ottawa and other 
cities established coal yards, buying their 
coal from Wales. Gas in one of the 
towns where it was under municipal own- 
ership, decreased in price 25 per cent, and 
in another town where it was under the 
control of a private corporation it ad- 
vanced 25 per cent. The Intercolonial 
railroad, which is under municipal govern- 
ment, transported coal from the Atlantic 
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to thé Montreal terminus free, while the 
other roads allowed only a small rebate. 
Mr. King then spoke of the industrial 
crisis which would have been brought 
about had the railways been compelled to 
stop running and closed by speaking of the 
necessary close interdependence of the in- 
dustrial and social worlds and the general 
harmony and interest necessary between 
capital and labor. The lecture was highly 
enjoyed by all the students present. 

Mr. King was a classmate at Harvard 
of Prof. C. KE. Seaman, who is at the head 
of the department of Commerce and 


Economics at this University. 


Artificial Fir. 


M. George F. Joubert. an eminent 


| French scientist, has recently perfected a 
| new process for preparing oxygen gas, 
| which promises to be of considerable prac- 
f tical value. 


His researches, extending 
over a somewhat long period, have been 
conducted for the purpose of obtaining 
some method for generating oxygen, sim- 
ilar to that by which acetylene gas is 
prepared from calcium carbide; that is, 


| by the decomposition of a compound by 
| the addition of water. 


pi? | sults are very interesting, and appear to 
showed the possibility of the development { 


Some of the re- 


offer a practical solution of the trouble- 
some question of air for divers and sub- 


! marine boats. 


The peroxides of sodium and potassium 


' are rich in oxygen, and are easily decom- 


posed by water, giving off large quanti- 
ties of the gas. M. Joubert has discov- 
ered a process for the manufacture of these 
peroxides by an electro-chemical method, 
at small cost. The compound is now on 
the market under the name of oxylithe, 
and can be sold as low as ten cents a 
pound. A pound of oxylithe will gener- 
ate from seventy-five to one hundred 
twenty-five liters of oxygen gas, or 
enough to support respiration from three 
to five hours. Asa four inch cube of the 
chemical weighs two pounds, a cubic yard 
would generate sufficient oxygen to sup- — 
port a crew of ten men from nine to fif- 
teen days. 
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Experiments prove that exhaled air 


laden with carbon dioxide gas, when re- | 
charged with oxygen from the generator, . 
again becomes suitable for breathing pur- 


poses. In this way, a small volume of 
air has been used over and over for sev- 
eral hours, without injury or discomfort 
to the subject; and there seems to be no 
reason why such a method of recharging 
the atmosphere of submarine boats 
should not be employed, particularly since 
the cost is so slight. 

The expense of the generator is also 
small, as the devices for this purpose are 
very simple. The essential features of 
the apparatus are a tank for water, a hop- 
per for oxylithe and an automatic feed- 
ing arrangement operated by gas pres- 
sure, by means of which the necessary 
amount of the chemical is supplied. Sev- 
eral forms of the generator have been 
perfected, one of which is designed to be 
attached to a diver’s helmet. The quan- 
tity of the supply of oxygen generated 
may be instantly regulated by the diver 
while at work; and it is found that 
this artificial atmosphere enables a work- 
man to remain down longer than has 
hitherto been possible where air pumps 
and supply tubes have been used. 

‘It seems quite likely that the Joubert 
method will become popular in laborato- 
ries because of its cheapness, convenience, 
simplicity, and economy of time; and it 
will probably be used to support com- 
bustion in submarine boats, thus fur- 
nishing motive power. 


’06. 


— Locals. 


Senior privileges were recently given to 
the majority of the senior class. 


The time for the application for honors 
has been extended.to December 1. 


At a meeting of the Junior Class last 
week, Page was elected a member of the 
Advisory Board. | 


| At a meeting of the Senior Class, held 
recently, Bourne was elected Senior mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board. 


Thomas $. Farrell of Fort Dodge, 
Towa, has entered the Freshman class of 
the University in the department of Civil 
Engineering. 


An interesting meeting of the Botanical 
Club was held Monday night. The sub- 
ject of the evening was “Distribution of 
Seeds and Fruit.” 


Mr. Edward Robinson of the Clarkson 
Institute of ‘Technology, successor of Pro- 
fessor Ayer to the chair of Mechanical 
Hngineering, arrived on Thursday, Nov. 
20, and active work in all mechanical sub- 
jects has been resumed. 


Considerable trouble has been caused 
of late by persons from about college and 
the city, dropping local unstamped letters 
into the Converse Hall mail box. ‘This is 
a U. 8. M. box, and to prevent postage 
due, all notes and letters for students in 
the dormitory should be left at their re 
spective rooms. 


A most enjoyable informal hop was 
held in the gymnasium on the evening of 
Nov. 21st, in the interests of the Ath- 
letic Association. ‘The dance was chape- 
roned by Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Mumma, Mrs. 
Cloudman, and music was furnished by 
Waterman’s Orchestra. ‘The attendance 
was small but everyone reported a very 
pleasant evening. 


There was a joint meeting of the Chem- 
istry and Engineering Clubs Monday 
evening at 7.30 o'clock in the chemistry 
lecture room. FE. N. Sanctuary, class of 
94, gave an interesting talk regarding 
the industry of the Texas oil fields, where 
he is employed as a civil engineer. Mr. 
Sanctuary’s experiences at the time of the 
Galveston disaster, some time ago, and at 
the time of the Beaumont oil boom, about 
two years ago, were attentively listened 
to by the large number of faculty and stu- 
dents present. 
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Debating Zlub. 


The Debating Club will open the sea- 
son by its first debate on Wednesday, 
Dec. 3, at 7 0 ‘clock, P. M. The question 
is, ‘‘Resolved, That a constitutional 
amendment should be adopted to regulate 
trusts.” ‘The affirmative is supported by 
Kellogg ’ 03 and Hulett ’05; the negative 
by Dane ’ 03 and W. W. Gilbert ’o4. 

The possibility of an inter-collegiate 
debate has again presented itself and de- 
pends on the interest taken in the club. It 
is hoped to have double the last year’s 
membership. ‘The questions for debate are 
to be chosen so as to*interest, so far as 
possible, every class of students in college. 


Delta Siqma. 


The Delta Sigma fraternity held its an- 
nual initiation Saturday evening, Nov. I5. 
Refreshments were served in the rooms 
after the ceremony. ‘The following men 
were received into membership: George 
W. Ainsworth (Ag.) ’05, Brookfield; 
George F. Gast (F.) ’06, Corinth, N. Y.; 


Melvin P; Monteith (LL. $.) ’06, Enos- — 


burg Falls, and J. Clarence Pomeroy 
(Ag.) ’06, Emnosburg Falls. Several 
former members of the fraternity were 
> present. 


Hlumni Notes. 


‘oo. E. W. Lawrence has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the U. 5S. 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry, of which Senator Proctor is 
chairman. His address is 1316 L. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘ot. C. 8. Grow visited his brother 
J. E. Grow ’06, this week. Mr. Grow is 
an engineer in the employ of a structural 
steel company in New York. 


‘94. E. N. Sanctuary visited college 
last week. Mr. Sanctuary is a field en- 
gineer in the employ of the Standard Oil 
Company, and is at present engaged in 
work in the Beaumont oil fields. He spoke 
very interestingly at a meeting of the 


Chemical Society on Monday, Nov. 24th, 
on “Phe Oil Wells of Texas.” 


‘97. Charles A. Coburn began his — 


duties October Ist, as representative of 
the State Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Massachusetts 
and Khode Island, with headquarters at 
167 ‘Tremont Street, Boston. 


’°97-Med. ’oo. Dr. Frederick Buell 
Willard has begun practicing his profes- 
sion at Pittsfield, Mass., having completed 
his work in Boston City Hospital. 


‘or. H. Stanley Renaud, who is with 
the Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Co., manufac- 
turing chemists of New York City, has 
been transferred from the Brooklyn works 
to those at Waterbury, Conn. He is to 
be assistant superintendent with entire 
charge of the plant manufacturing acetic 
acid. 


Foot=-ball Scores. 


Yale 12, Princeton 5. 

Harvard 16, Dartmouth 6. 

Carlisle Indians 5, U. of Penn. 0. 

Amherst 29; Columbia 0. 

Harvard 06 22, Yale ’06 10. 

West Point 46, Syracuse 0. 

Bucknell 23, Navy 0. 

Williams 28, Wesleyan 5. ; 

Cornell 28, Lafayette 0. 

Brown 11, Springfield Training School 0. 

Michigan 21, Chicago 0. : 

Tufts 11, Holy Cross 5. 

Dartmouth °06 5, Dartmouth ’05 ae 

Georgetown 12, Notre Dame Coneea: 0. 
November 23. . 

Yale 23, Harvard 0. 

Dartmouth 12, Brown 6. 

Holy Cross 22, Boston College Of 

Penn. State College 23, Dickinson 0. 

Univ of Va. 6, Carlisle Indians 5. 

Illinois 17, Northwestern 0. 

Rutgers 6, Stevens 0. 

Lehigh 6, Lafayette 0. 

Swarthmore 22, Hareford 0. 

Bucknell 17, Baltimore Med. 5. 


Foot= ball U's. 


The following men have been earited 


football V’s: Dane 03, captain, Parker 
'03, Kingsland 03, Harvey 03; Strait 
‘03; Adams "03, Patterson ’ 04, Morse, 
Med. ‘04, Gale, Med. ’05, Bates ’os, New- 
ton ’05, Barrett ’ 05, Woodward ’06, and 
Ranney ’o6. 


——— ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Beardless college boy, 
Sprightly, spick and span, 
Sees a chap he knows 
Yells: “Hello, old man!” 


Bearded graduate 
With whom time doth toy, 
Meets a former chum 

Says: “Hello, old boy!” 


. 


AN EPISODE. 


They sat upon a garden seat, 

Her waist was trim; his arm was round-o. 
There settled o’er them joy complete; 

(The song birds hushed the sound-o).—’03. 


Joe KELLEY 


IS THE MAN WHO 


Makes Suits Up-to-Date in every way. 
Suits $14.50 UP. 


Repairing neatly done. 


J. F.KELLEY, 
ARTIST TAILOR. 


54% Church Street, 
OVER THE BOSTON STORE. 


a 
= WEBSTERS* [i 
=) INTERNATIONALS 
“DICTIONARY. 


‘ WITH ASUPPLENENT 
F ADDETIONAL WORDS 
NGS. 


AND MEANINGS -__ 
UCUUTereTereNMeREsETTTT! 


ae 


FAT TCDS bh 

ALL STUDENTS 
should own the New Edition of Webster’s 
International Dictionary with its 25,000 
New Words, 2364 pages and 5000 illustrations, 
or the largest of its abridgments, Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary with Glossary of 
Scottish Words and Phrases. 1100 pages. 1400 
illustrations. Size 7 x10 x 254 inches. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation’? which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening’s entertain- 
ment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
‘G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 


By OK nenmart 2-4 G & C MERRIAM Oe 


LIFE INS. CO., 
HARTFORD 


J. L. HALL, General Agent. 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 


$ 
| 
; | 
: 


HIGH GRADE 
Athletic Supplies 


$9609 OO 
OO0O4 


EVERYTHING that’s required for 


WINTER SPORTS 
AND PASTIMES 


Ice Skates, Hockey 
Skates and Special 
Shoes, Racing Skates, 
Skates for Young and 
Old, Officfal Hockey 
Sticks. Toboggans, Bas- 
ket Ball, Sweaters, 
Gymnasium Supplies. 


Abdio 


Championship a ~ 


(. 
‘ 
X eA 


Handsome Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue 
fully illustrated, will be sent free to any address 


SOOOS OOOO OOS OHSS $6096 HHO 


WRIGHT & DITSON 
344 WASHINGTON SREET, BOSTON MASS. 


SOF SSS OOSS OOS O699OOF $499 066S 0099 99009 


eee 


: 
; 
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Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY -IT. 
Vem INKY PARK LPR: 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


eee 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown in the State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection ”’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’ ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


TheTuttleCom Company 


(EsTABLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT, 


The MUTUAL. BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARE, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 

State Agent, 

7 Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


Miss Doty's Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE STREET. 
Telephone 213-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CoO., 
COSTUME PARLORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas, Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- | 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. - 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 


Leads, 


Che University Cynt 
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Death of Rev. @. F. Graves, ’74. 


The Shelton, Nebraska, papers chron- 
icle the death of the Rev. C. F. Graves, 
which occurred in that place November 
2oth. 

Charles Francis Graves was born in the 
town of Burke, Franklin County, N. Y., 
July 15, 1845. At the opening of the 
Civil War he enlisted in the Second New 
Hampshire Volunteers and after a year’s 
service was sent home supposed to be 
hopelessly ill with consumption, but from 
this he soon recovered. He entered 
Essex Academy, at Essex, Vermont, and 
afterward Underhill Academy, under 
Prof. Oscar Atwood °64, graduating in 
1870. He then entered the University 
and graduated in 1874. He was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Psi 
fraternities. After graduation he at- 
tended the Yale Theological Seminary, 
graduating in 1878. He was offered the 
position of pastor of a city church but de- 
clined, preferring to continue in a work of 
self-sacrifice which had characterized all 
his labors, and very soon after left for the 
missionary fields of the West. 

He removed to Shelton, Nebraska, in 
1893, and assumed the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church, continuing as such 
until 1898, when he was appointed pastor 
at large of the Kearney presbytery, with 
his home and headquarters at Shelton. 
He is spoken of by the daily papers as “‘a 
man of unusual ability, public spirited and 
enterprising.” 

Last May he was the chosen delegate 
from his presbytery to the council held in 
New York City, at which time he availed 
himself of the opportunity to visit his 
friends and his alma mater in Vermont. 

The scenes of his early struggles for an 
education and his life work, seemed to 
awaken new enthusiasm in him, and he 


returned to his chosen field fortified and 
encouraged. He leaves a wife and five 
children to mourn his death. 


Death of T. R. Hndrews. 


Truman Roberts Andrews, ex-’96, died 
of pulmonary trouble in Tucson, Arizona, 
December I, at the early age of twenty- 
four years. 

He was born in Attica, N. Y., June 2, 
1878, in which place he spent his early 
boyhood. From Attica the family moved 
to Buffalo, and here Mr. Andrews did 
his first literary work in a small way by 
editing the Torch in Calvary Episcopal 
Church, a paper published by the Sunday 
school of that church. In 1896 his fam- 
ily came to Vermont, where he entered the 
University of Vermont, in the class which 
entered the University that year. Mr. 
Andrews was one of the most promising 
students. Being unusually well prepared, 
and taking a great interest in books and 
college work in general, he certainly 
would have proven himself a leader, had 
not his failing health forced him to leave 
his studies and go into the Adirondacks. 
After spending two winters in the moun- 
tains, he went to New Mexico, hoping 
that life in the arid regions might restore 
his lost health. The last four years of 
his life have been spent in New Mexico, 
California and Arizona. 

He was quite a popular magazine 
writer, having contributed light verse and 
short stories to Smart Set, Puck, Lippin- 
cott’s, Pearson’s, Harper’s Bazar and other 
publications. Although his literary talent 
expressed itself in an easy and simple 
manner, yet he had a way of weaving 
into his verse and stories many of the in- 
teresting experiences of life. The sub- 
jects which he chose were always cheerful 
and pleasing ones, full of what is good 
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and beautiful in this world. Indeed they 
were the expressions of the characteristics 
of the writer himself. fis achievements 
in writing for magazines have assured 
his many friends, that could his health 
have been given back to him, he would 
have met with a marked success in the 
literary world. 

Mr. Andrews was of Plymouth ances- 
try, being a descendant of the Elder Wil- 
liam Brewster, who came over in the May- 
flower and landed in Plymouth in 1620. 
He possessed all the qualities of a strong 
character. For one afflicted as he was 
he exhibited a remarkable amount of cour- 
age, never for a moment giving up the 
fight against his disease. A young man, 
wise, ambitious and courteous, with un- 
questionable habits, with the promise of 
an extremely bright and successful future, 
his death seems most untimely. He 


leaves to mourn his loss, besides his par- - 


ents, one sister, and the many friends 
with whom the memory of his beautiful 
life will ever remain. 

The funeral was held Monday after- 
noon, December 8, from the Methodist 
Church in Shelburne. The officiating 
clergyman, the Rev. Hervey Gulick of 
Charlotte, read a prayer which was com- 
posed by the deceased. The attendance 
was large and the floral tributes profuse. 
The bearers were members’ of the Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity to which the de- 
ceased was pledged when he entered col- 
lege. he interment was in the cemetery 
at Shelburne. 


<= a 3 os 


Al Letter from Luzon. 
To the Cynic: 

During my many journeys through the 
mountains of Southern Luzon, where I 
come much in contact with the hill tribes 
of this district, it has often occurred to 
me that a few stories about these strangely 
interesting people might be of interest to 
friends at home. I am aware that my ef- 
forts, in a literary line, were never very 
remarkable during my four years at col- 
lege, and therefore I trust that whatever 


this article lacks of literary merit, may be 
compensated by the interest of my subject. 
It is of the weird beliefs and supersti- 
tions of this country that I intend to speak 
in this article, with a few words of intro- 
duction as to the character of the people 
in general, as I have observed it. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants 
of Southern Luzon, are the Bicols, differ- 
ing as widely, in racial characteristics, 
from the much-written-about Tagalog, as 
did the Indian tribes that once made their 
homes along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, from the ones that took their sal- 
mon from the Columbia River in the west. 
Even to the best educated of the Bicols, 
their origin is unknown, but this is of lit- 
tle importance to them and it has been set- 
tled in a manner characteristic of them- 
selves; simply concluding that they have 
been here always. But in spite of the ap- 
parent antiquity of their own origin, they 
yield to the [gnote claim of an earlier oc- 
cupation. These two statements may seem 
a little incongruous to a logical Amer- 
ican mind, but to the average native there. 
is no incongruity in the statement that 
the Bicols have lived here always and be- 
fore the Bicol the Ignote. It must be 
remembered that in dealing with the 
stories of these people, as with the people 
themselves, it is necessary to lay aside all 
thoughts of logic. 

There are no written records of these 
people, hence all knowledge of their past 
is based on tradition,and for them this suf- 
hces, since to them the expression “‘Algu- 
nas dicen’’—some say-—is as authentic as 
regards history as the best kept records 
are to us. The Ignote is looked upon 
by the Bicol much as we regard the Amer- 
ican Indians, a picturesque feature of their 
national life. The history of the Ignote 
is abundantly rich in ‘all manner of super- 
stitions and myths, many of which, in 
originality and poetic beauty, rival the 
most picturesque legends of the American 
Aborigines. | As yet, most of the folk 
lore has been almost entirely unobserved. 
However, some day, when the islands are 
more peaceful and a student of folk lore 
can venture into the mountain fastnesses 


- 
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without danger of the natives setting some 
of their various charms to work on him, 
the world’s stock of knowledge in this di- 
rection will be vastly increased and a new 


chapter will be added to Prof. Perkins’ | 


book on Anthropology. 

The Ignote have never been a brave 
or courageous people, hence in order to 
rid themselves of their enemies, it was 
necessary to find some method that would 
not endanger the avenger to personal in- 
jury. And here is where their gods and 
hoodoos—perhaps they would not use the 
latter term—stepped into the breach and 
rendered valuable assistance by devising 
various methods by means of which foe- 
men might be destroyed with impunity. 

The easiest of these aids is known as 
the vultu and its followers the Vultuans. 
Did this method of destruction exist in 
the States it would be called ‘“‘a cinch,” and 
I doubt not, it would be the one most gen- 
erally employed there for such purpose 
since, by means of the vultu, it is not even 
necessary to see your enemy, it is sufficient 
to know his name. With such a practice 
what vast possibilities for a man with the 
talent of Sherlock Holmes—but I am 
wandering. | 

Hidden away in some dark corner of 
every Vultuan home, may be found a very 
crude image of a man, and if the believer 
in vultu is not fortunate enough to have a 
house, then some thickly foliaged tree will 
furnish protecting branches for these 
household “Penates.’ Hither the native 
comes when overpowered by his longing 
for revenge and after many incantations, 
at the same time mentioning the name of 
his enemy, he proceeds to decapitate the 
figure, amputate a leg, cut its throat or 
drive a peg through the body and, presto! 
by means of the sacred charm of vultu, his 
revenge is complete, for his enemy imme- 
diately falls—his whereabouts matter not 
—smitten with similar wounds. Nothing 
more is necessary and the native’s live 
foe is no more. Luckily for our sol- 
diers here, none have, as yet, incurred the 
anger of the Vultuans. I take this for 
granted since none of them have suffered 
mysterious deaths. 


However, the Vultuans are not the only 
ones that possess the dark knowledge of 
killing their foes in absolute safety. They 
have strong rivals in the followers of 
Toldo, called Toldoans. 

This method entails somewhat more of 
danger for its practitioner, since he must 
needs seek out his victim, but, if it is 
slightly more hazardous, it has the added 
charm of always resulting in death. The 
Toldoan, having sought out his enemy, 
walks up to him, points his index finger 
or toldo (hence the name) at his victim, 
and turning, walks away as if his mission 
in life were completed. Woe to the man 
that has thus been “pointed,” from that 
moment he is a doomed man for sooner or 
later death in some form or other will 
surely overtake him. No native is able 
to tell you exactly how or when the 
threatened demise will take place, but since 
I have neither seen nor heard of any of 
these people that are immortal, | am in- 
clined to believe that the Toldoans have 
the most efficacious of all the mythical 
means of death believed in by the tribes of 
this island. 

How ignorant, but ah! how happy must 
be such a people who see in one of na- 
ture’s fundamental laws a direct and com- 
plete accomplishment of their own desires. 

But one more instance of the methods 
believed in by the Ignote, to vanquish their 
unsuspecting’ foe, and I will tell you of the 
Achnang who—but I am anticipating. 

It is but natural that people, primitive 
and ignorant as these may be, living as 
they do entirely in nature’s wilds, should 
have a certain knowledge of those herbs 
that are beneficial to human life, as also 
of those that are deadly poison.. It is 
but another marked characteristic of the 
natives of these mountains that they 
should have a far greater knowledge of 
those plants that are destructive to hu- 
man life than of those that are possessed 
of healing qualities. It is with a poison 
herb that this myth is concerned. The 
believers in this superstition are natives 
that inhabit the most inaccessible parts 
of the mountains where it is but natural 
that others would seldom go. Hence they 
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have a terrific dread of any foreign foot 
print. To the Vouticans, as they are 
called, a strange foot print on the vol- 
canic sands of their vicinity is a portent 
of evil and a proof that their habitations 
have been discovered by the unwelcome 
stranger. Little time is now lost by the 
superstitious savage in putting his 
“Hoodoo” into operation. He has, not 
far from his home, hidden carefully away 
a bunch of poisoned arrows. To these 
he hastens and selecting a well poisoned 
one, a sliver is cut from the dangerous 
end. Now he is armed but his voutic is 
not yet complete, he must needs plant 
this splinter exactly in the center of the 
dreaded foot print. His work is then ac- 
complished, the rest is left to the mystic 
powers of the voutic and these are never 
weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, since immediately the poisoned arrow 
is planted, one leg of the intruder begins 
to shrivel until he loses entirely the use 
of his limb. 

Occasionally people are seen here with 
a paralyzed leg, and these are invariably 
pointed out as the miserable victims of 
the Voutican, since to these people no 
other explanation for the pitiable deform- 
ity is known. 


Wait C. JOHNSON ‘99. 


Katrina and Ichabod United. 
Being a sequel (with apologies) to Irv- 


ing’s famous legend. 


“What is to be, will be.”’. So say the 
ancients, and for my part I think it is true, 
though I, Henry Parker Crane, am no 
fatalist. I hold this opinion, for fate 
helped me once just before I was married. 

The young lady in question—for of 
course there was one—was Karin Vantsel 
Smart, the same who now carries the name 
of Crane, additional. For years I had 
been on the best of terms, not only with 
Karin, but the entire household, as well. 
Young Promisticus, Junior, evinced a 
most remarkable liking for my company. 
I seldom called, that he did not sooner or 


later appear on the scene. He was the 
trouble of the neighborhood, not vicious, 
nor even very mischievous, but always 


getting into more trouble than a Phila- 


delphia lawyer could untangle. 

One evening, between Christmas and 
New Year’s, I was at the Smart manse, 
determined to know whether I was to be 
the happiest man in East Orange, or 
whether I should commit suicide,—in 
short, to ascertain if Miss $. would be- 
come Mrs. C. The sitting room, wherein 
Karin sat-at a curious old desk, an heir- 
loom, had a bay window on one side. Here 
Promisticus, Jr., was toying with a bow 
and arrow that his father had given him 
Christmas. The maid was flitting about 
the dining room with a tray of dishes, and 
I was quiet as I stepped into the parlor on 
some trifling errand for Karin. 

Suddenly there was a twang, a crack, 
a thud! a shriek! acrash!! I rushed back 
into the room, tripped up on a rug and 
went ploughing into the scene of confu- 
sion, 

Promisticus, Jr., had tried the powers 
of his bow.. The arrow had hit the desk 
where Karin sat, a panel had somehow 
come swinging down upon her head, she 


- had screamed and fainted, .the maid had 


dropped her tray of china and Promisti- 
cus, Jr. had retired backward through the 
hay window. | 

Pater and Mater, of course, were drawn 
to the scene, by the din. First of all, 
Karin was resuscitated, then we went out 
and carried in the innocent cause of it all, 
more frightened than hurt and for once 
entirely subdued. While the maid was 
cleaning up the broken glassware, Pro- 
mistictis Senior and I boarded up the open 
window through which was pouring a 
Niagara of frost. 

After a while things settled themselves 
as the house grew warm again. Then 
Karin and I investigated the ancient desk 
that had performed so unexpectedly. We 
found that the arrow had struck a lion’s 
head on an upper carved panel. This had 
released a catch and a panel had swung 
down disclosing a secret compartment 
containing a letter, a sampler and some 
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antique jewelry. The yellow missive was 
addressed 
To Katrina Van Taszel 
At Ye Estate of Baltuz Van Taszel 
on the Hudson. 
We unfolded it and read :— 
Truly Adorable and fweet Damfel: 

Af I take my penne in hande, ’tif full 
many a year fince that ghaftlee myfterie 
—the Headleff Horfeman, did caft hif 
grinning fkull at me and curfing did com- 
mand me to leave ye Hudfon. I obeyed 
- for what immortalf decree man may not 
defie, but ye little reckeft with what fink- 
ing heart and dejected, I fet fail for South 
America, where fortune haf well favored 
me with richef. I married a beautiful Se- 
nora and even now, have a fturdy fon, 
goodlie to look upon and of uncommon 
bright partf. But the union waf for am- 
bition only. The only union, love could 
have, waf with thee, Keeper o’ My Heart, 
and forboden by ye spookf. But beloved 
defpair not,—a detached foul haf whif- 
pered, “fome day ye will become united.”’ 
Until then O My Queen farewell, 

farewell, 
Ichabod Crane. 

Written at ye Ile o’ Trinidad in ye year 
one thoufand, feven hundred, five and 
eighty. July Fourth.” 

“Why,” spoke up Karin at the close, 
“That was to my great, great, many- 
times-great, grandmother!” 

“From my great, great, many-times- 
great, grandfather,” I added. 

Somehow during the reading my arm 
had found its way around Karin’s waist 
and her’s upon my shoulder. 

“Karin, do you think that can ever be- 
come fulfilled?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

PHOCUS. 


Che Undoing of the Bore. 


“The hours I’ve spent with thee, dear 
heart, are as a string of pearls to me—’’ 
sang the soprano within, to the tinkle of 
guitar accompaniment. Outside on the 
_ piazza it was very still, in the pauses of 


the song only the soft wash of the incom- 
ing tide, lapping the pebbles on the beach, 
could be heard. Away to the south-west 
Race Rock light gleamed alternately red 
and white through the darkness, and 
straight across, New London lights shone 
brightly. “Over there,’ said the Bore, 
nodding toward the distant lights, “‘over 
there is Paradise; and to-morrow I shall 
be there.” “Each hour a pearl, each 
pearl a prayer—’’ the singer’s voice was 
low and plaintive—“‘to still a heart in ab- 
sence wrung—.” The Bore stirred un- 
easily, it occurred to him just then that 
the Girl had been strangely silent for 
some time past. He cast a furtive glance 
in her direction and found her staring 
straight before her with her lips tightly 
compressed. Poor little thing, she had 
cared then; it had not been summer pas- 
time with her. “I tell each bead until the 
end, and there a cross is hung’’—the har- 
mony was heartbreaking with its wailing 
anguish. It was too bad,—but she would 
get over it as the other girls did, mean- 
while he must comfort her. “Shall you 
care when I am gone?” he asked softly. 
At his first word she bent forward, cov- 
ering her face with her hands; he could 
have sworn he heard a sob. ‘Why, don’t 
feel so badly about it, little girl,” he pro- 
tested, ‘“why-er-dear, I’1l1 come back.’’ She 
threw her head back convulsively, there 
were tears in her eyes, indeed, and her 
slim form writhed in a supreme struggle 
for self-control; for the smallest fraction 
of a second she regarded him, while the 
ereat tears splashed on her locked hands, 
and her shoulders shook, for the smallest 
fraction of a second and then she broke 
under the strain, and as peal after peal of 
laughter rang out, she gasped, “Oh, Mr. 
Joseph, there was the funniest, little wooly 
caterpillar balancing on the edge of your 
collar; and just as you spoke he—fell—in ! 
Tableau. — tamil D 


How careful all fond lovers are 
Never to be harmed. 

It’s very seldom that a pair 
Is ever caught unarmed.—E£z, 
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Editorials. 


The Athletic Department of the Uni- 
versity should make a start this year in 
the direction of track athletics. We can- 
not expect to enter in any of the New 
England meets, nor do we want to until 
we have had some time to develop along 
this line. 


If we devote some of our at- 


tention to this department this year we 


shall be able to send out a team just so 
much sooner. ‘Track athletics, like foot- 
ball, must have time to develop in a col- 
lege before they can be successful. We 
have abundant material to make a good 
beginning and if it goes no further this 


year'than inter-class contests it will be a 
beginning and that is what we want. We 
have long been anxious to obtain a new 
athletic field with a running track. The 
latter feature could hardly be expected to 
materialize until there is evidence of some 
interest along the line of track events. It is 
true that we need a cinder track in order 
to make a good beginning for the track 
is to the track athletics what water is to 
the man who would learn to swim, but 
still with a fine indoor track and what 
other facilities a good gymnasium gives, 
there is no reason why we should not make 
the attempt. 


A movement is now on foot to incorpor- 
ate the basketball department in the Ath- 
This seems to be a 
At present 


letic Association. 
step in the right direction. 
basketball is a separate and distinct or- 
ganization, entirely independent of the 
other departments of athletics in the Unt- 
versity. 

It is supposed to be self-supporting, 
meaning that the management must as- 
sume the risk of a personal loss on the 
season, or, on the other hand, have the 
disposition of proceeds, realized from the 
season. 

This fact may account for the failure 
of Vermont in putting a team upon the 
floor since the winter of 1900. 

Basketball is an important branch of 
athletics in all colleges, one in which Ver- 
mont should be represented. 

Incorporating this organization in the 
Athletic Association, would eliminate the 
objectionable features. 

It would cease to be an individual bus- 
iness venture, and would be on the same 
basis as the other athletic departments. 
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It would insure the election of efficient 
managers, so that the Association would 
not lose by it. 

The only way in which to make a suc- 
cess of basketball is to make it a depart- 
ment of the Athletic Association, with 
the same status as that of football and 


baseball. 


Resolution. 


Wuereas, It has seemed best to the Almighty 
Father to remove from this world Mrs. Louise 
O. Wheeler, mother of our esteemed classmate, 
Mary L. Wheeler; Be it 

Resolved, That we, the class of 1906, of the 
University of Vermont, extend our deepest 
sympathy to the family of the deceased and 
especially to our classmate; And be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to our afflicted classmate. 

FreD B. CHURCH, 
RutH Bonn, 
Ropert L. WHIPPLE, 
For the Class. 


Hnother Stevens Gift to the Univer- 
sity Cibrary. 


By pretty general consent, as we suppose, 
the brothers Henry and Benjamin Franklin 
Stevens, Vermonters, of London, would be 
ranked as the most eminent bibliographers of 
their time. Henry Stevens, the elder of the 
two, was born in Barnet, Vt., and graduated at 
Yale, and at the Harvard Law school. Dur- 
ing his vacations he scouted through New 
England and New York, mousing in libraries 
and garrets for historical documents for his 
father, the antiquarian, and for Force’s Amer- 
ican Archives. Seized with a desire to try the 
happier hunting fields of the old world, he 
started, in 1845, being then 24, for London, as 
he tells us, on his own responsibility “with a 
few Yankee notions in head and a fortune of 
nearly forty sovereigns in pocket. Soon he be- 
came the agent of the British museum for the 
purchase of American books, and procured for 
its vast library the larger part of its remarka- 
ble collection of Americana. He was also the 
purchasing agent in England of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, the Library of Congress and 
Many public and private American libraries. 
As an editor, cataloguer, and writer on biblio- 
graphical subjects he had gifts which made him 
famous on both sides of the ocean. His younger 
brother, B. F. Stevens, who was associated with 
him for a time in the book business, and later 
was in such business for himself in London, 
rivalled Henry in bibliographical lore, and in 
documentary historical information was _ per- 


haps his superior. His career and recent la- 
mented death are too fresh in the minds of 
our readers to need recounting here. A year 
or so before he died he made known to the 
writer of this article his purpose to procure 
and present to his alma mater, the University 
of Vermont, a complete set of the books pub- 
lished by Henry Stevens, “G. M. B.’”* As most 
of these were out of print, and a number of 
them exceedingly scarce, having been origin- 
ally printed in very limited editions, and 
some only for private circulation—and ' al- 
most all being greatly valued by librarians and 
book collectors, the task was not a slight one, 
and might have been impossible to any one but 
B. F. Stevens. Before he died, however, he 
had nearly completed it, and he left instruc- 
tions under which his late partner and suc- 
cessor, Mr. Henry B. Brown, shipped from 
London a few days ago to the University a 
box of the Henry Stevens books. This was 
received last week, and the volumes, thirty- 
six in number, are in the Billings Library. 
Among them are seven sixteenth century 
Spanish historical tracts and letters, compris- 
ing a Memorial of Don Diego Columbus, Ad- 
miral of the Indies, 1520, to the King of Spain, 
in regard to the attempts of Las Casas to 
christianize the Indians on the American Terra 
Firma, printed from the original manuscript 
in the possession of Mr. Stevens; two letters 
of Hernando Cortez, 1541-42, printed from the 
original manuscripts; and three Las Casas 
tracts of 1520 to 1554, printed from original 
autograph unprinted manuscripts concerning 
schemes for founding colonies and civilizing 
the natives in the New World, with epistles 
dedicatory, and abstracts in English; also a 
letter of the dean and faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca, 1541, in reply to a ques- 
tion referred to them by Charles V. of Spain, 
as to whether baptized Indians could be made 
slaves, privately printed for Mr. Stevens from 
the manuscript in his possession. These im- 
portant letters and _ tracts are beautifully 
printed in black letter, from the Chiswick 
Press, and bound in morocco. There is a copy 
of the “Historical and Geographical Notes on 
the Earliest Discoveries in America,” showing 
up some of the mistakes of the early navi- 
gators and blunders of geographers, and how 
the Asiatic outline of the Atlantic coast of 
North America crept in and then out of the 
maps. Of this elegant volume containing a 
number of photolithographic reproductions of 
early charts of North America, only one hun- 
dred copies were printed. Other volumes are 
as follows: 

“Johann Schoener, Reproduction of His 
Globe of 1528, Long Lost.” The only known 
copy of this ancient globe came to light in 
1885, and was secured by Mr. Stevens. On it 
America instead of being broken up into many 
islands, as in previous globes, appears as one 
continent. Among the illustrations are fac- 
similes of four earlier globes. One such globe, 
believed by Mr. Stevens to be the earliest post- 
Columbian globe extant, of engraved copper, 

{* Mr. Stevens always styled himself Henry 
Stevens, G. M. B. The meaning of this title 
is said to be Green Mountain Boy.—Eb.] 
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was noticed by Mr. Stevens, being kicked about 
the rooms of the late Richard M. Hunt, by Mr. 
Hunt’s children. Mr. Hunt had picked it up 
for a trifle in a town in France, and had no 
suspicion of its value. It is now in the Lenox 
Library. 

“Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, 1877,” be- 
ing a description of one thousand Bibles in 
various languages, from Gutenberg’s Bible of 
1450 to the Bible printed, complete, and bound, 


in twelve hours of one day, the 30th of June, © 


1877, at the Oxford Press—the greatest typo- 
graphical feat ever performed—to commem- 
orate in part the 400th anniversary of the pub- 
lication of the first book printed (by Caxton) 
in the English language. In the introduction 
to this list of Bibles Mr. Stevens gives a most 
interesting history of the art of printing as 
illustrated by the printed Bible. 

“History of the Oxford Caxton Memorial 
Bible,” privately printed at the Elzevir Press 
for the author. 

“Benjamin Franklin’s Life and Writings.” 
This contains a history of the Stevens collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts relating to Dr. 
Franklin, which was purchased by the United 
States government for $35,000. 

“Recollections of Mr. James Lenox.” 

“Who Spoils Our English Books,” a little 
typographical gem, long out of print. 

“American Books with Tails to ’Em’—a 
private list of unfinished American periodicals, 
memoirs, reports, journals and the like, sup- 
plied by Mr. Stevens to the British museum. 

Others of these books are equally worthy of 
special notice; but not to further extend these 
notes we only mention three posthumous 
works of Mr. Stevens contained in this collec- 
tion, viz: 

“The New Laws of the Indies, for the Good 
Treatment of the Indians.” This beautiful 
book is a fac simile reprint of the original 
Spanish edition of the laws promulgated by 
the Emper or Charles the Fifth for the civili- 
zation of the American Indians, 1542-43, with 
a literal translation into English, and a histor- 
ical introduction. But eighty-eight copies of 
this work were printed, on the finest paper, 
and it has never been published or offered for 
sale beyond the few copies ordered by private 
subscription. 

“Thomas Hariot, the Mathematician, the 
Philosopher and the Scholar:” with notices of 
his associates, including Bibliographical dis- 
quisitions upon the materials of the History 
of “Ould Virginia.” 

“Briefe and True Reporte of the New-Found 
Land of Virginia, Sir Walter Raleigh’s Colony 
of MDLXXXV. By Thomas Hariot, Mathe- 
matician.” 

These two volumes were completed by Mr. 
Stevens prior to his death, but never saw the 
light until within the past year or two, when 
his son and literary executor, Mr. Henry N. 
Stevens, of London, prepared an index to the 
Life of Hariot, and brought out the two 
volumes in an edition of but 188 copies of each. 
Both are of high value to historians and the 


Life sheds much light on Virginia’s first his- 
torian. ee 


of China accept 


By what might be called his almost dying 
bequest, Mr. B. F. Stevens added this well nigh 
unique collection to the treasures of the li- 
brary of our State university, directing also 
that if the gift should duplicate any volumes 
already in the library, as is the case with sev- 
eral of them, the duplicates should be sent to 
the free library of Barnet, Mr. Stevens’ native 
town. Most of them could never have been 
procured in any other way by either library, 
and they add heavily to the debt of gratitude 
which Vermonters owe to the memory of Ben- 
jamin Franklin Stevens.—Condensed from Free 
Press of Nov. 25. 


Robert €. Lewis and bis Work 
in Zhina. 


It is a most remarkable fact that 
China, the largest nation of the earth, a 
nation covering one tenth of the habitable 
globe and containing a third of the hu- 


‘ manrace, should have preserved its 


solidarity for thirty centuries. It is the 
student class that has held China together 
all these ages. China has the largest 
student body in the world. The civil 
service examinations are so rigid that 
only the best scholars are able to obtain 
office. The result is an aristocracy of 
neither blood nor wealth, but of learn- 
ing. Since the Japanese War has re- 
vealed the weakness of the empire, there 
has been a growing interest in western 
science. The Christian colleges are filled 
to overflowing, and the government has 
established colleges. As the young men 
our civilization, they 
should accept also that which is the foun- 
dation of our civilization, our religion. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion began work in China in 1896. Shortly 
after this, Robert EF. Lewis was sent to 
act as travelling secretary for China and 
Japan. We of Vermont may feel justly 
proud of having in the Far East an 
alumnus who is such an able and energetic 
worker. 

Robert E. Lewis, son of C. P. V. Lewis 
of Berkshire, Vt., entered the University 
of Vermont from Brigham Academy. He 
took a prominent part in Christian work 
while in college and was active along 
other lines as well, being on Sophomore 
Prize Speaking and Junior Debate. On 
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graduating with the class of ninety-two, 
he was one of the Commencement speak- 
ers. 
Shortly after graduation he accepted 
the position of general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Under 
his management the association nearly 
doubled its membership in less than two 
years. While serving under Gen. J. J. 
Estey, he inaugurated the Military Chris- 
tian Association. 

In 1893 he married Miss Grace M. 
Brackett of Boston, a graduate of Wel- 
lesley in the class of 1890. In all his 
subsequent work she has been an invalua- 
ble helper. 

In 1894 Mr. Lewis became college sec- 
retary for Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, but resigned the following year to 
devote his entire time to work among the 
professional students of Boston. He ac- 
cepted, in 1896, a position as travelling 
secretary for the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions. In this 
work he met with the same remarkable 
success. 

About a year later he was selected to 
become travelling secretary for China and 
Japan. He sailed the 23d of March, 1808. 
In 1900, at the special request of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
he took up the work of organizing and 
developing the Y. Mi. C. A. at Shanghai. 
Here he began with nothing; no money, 
no building, no helpers. ‘To-day there 
are two city branches of the association, 
one for foreigners and one for the edu- 
cated Chinese, four student branches for 
Chinese undergraduates, and a Japanese 
branch. The association has a member- 
ship of over a thousand and occupies two 
large buildings. Lectures and educational 
classes are largely attended. In order to 
bring before the Chinese of Shanghai the 
idea of an all-round man, Mr. Lewis has 
developed the athletic side of association 
work; and a few weeks ago we saw in 
American papers that the Y. M. C. A. 
cricket team had defeated the Shanghai 
team which was considered the best in 
the Far East. Mr. Lewis plays on the 


baseball nine himself; thereby getting in 
touch with a class of foreigners whom he 
could reach in no other way. 

Shanghai is the newspaper metropolis 
of China. ‘The influence of the press in 
this old empire is rapidly increasing. The 
most influential papers of the city endorse 
Mr. Lewis’ work and urge young men to 
identify themselves with it. The Y. M. 
C. A., without respect of persons in re- 
ligion, treats all with civility and courtesy. 
For this reason Mr. Lewis commands the 
respect and confidence of those who are 
not Christians. This is shown by the 
way his work is supported, for with the 
exception of his salary, money to meet all 
the expenses of association work is raised 
from among the people of Shanghai, pro- 
minent Chinese contributing large sums. 
The Chinese recently gave several thou- 
sand dollars toward an association build- 
ing, for the Chinaman is a club man and 
therefore is attracted by the idea of a 
Y. M. C. A. which has exclusive use of 
a whole building. 

In 1899, Mr. Lewis received the degree 
of M. A. from his Alma Mater. The 
same year he was admitted to the Royal 
Asiatic Society and delivered a lecture 
before that body, on ‘“The state of E,duca- 
tion in Japan.” <A copy of this address 
was sent by the U. S. Legation there to 
the Department of State at Washington, 
D. C. Articles from the pen of Mr. 
Lewis are occasionally seen in such maga- 
zines as the ““Review of Reviews’ and the 
“North American Review.” 

Mr. Lewis works among the prosper- 
ous upper class, the educated Chinese. 
“He combines in a somewhat remarkable 
degree, both platform and executive abil- 
ity.’ Asa teacher, he not only educates 
but transforms and upbuilds true charac- 
ter. He is an enthusiastic worker, an 
able leader, a thorough Christian devoted 
to his work of broadening and bettering 
mankind, helping men to develop them- 
selves to be of usefulness to others and of 
more satisfaction to themselves and their 
homes. 
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Almost an Hecident. 


The boatswain’s mate has roared out 
the order, “Pipe down all hands and keep 
silence fore and aft!” You lie back in 
your hammock, and with a rapidity 
born of hard work and short sleeping 
hours, fall into a dreamless slumber, tak- 
ing no notice of noises about you or the 
pace of the deck look-out overhead. 

But what is all this noise? People are 
running about excitedly, the steam steer- 
ing gear creaks noisily and the predom- 
inant note of the racket which aroused 
you, is the shrieking of a. siren whistle, 
which your returning faculties tell you 
does not belong to your ship. 

It takes but a moment to spring from 
the hammock, mount the ladder and peer 
out into the nearly impenetrable New 
England fog. Right across your bows 
is an indistinct form of vast proportions 
and so close that the shouted orders 
aboard her are easily made out. Ina 
flash comes the thought of the many ves- 
sels which have met in this way and have 
been heard of no more and the memory 
of the temperature of these waters forces 
you to dread the encounter. | 

However unavoidable an _ accident 
seems, the officer of the deck has not been 
idle. Already he has put his helm hard 
down, and even as you arrive on the 
scene, he has shouted through the mega- 
phone to the approaching vessel. 

The two ships respond to their helms 
like race horses to the touch of the whip, 
and just as you expect to hear and feel 
the heavy crash of collision the other ship 
slides out from under your bow and, by 
the miracle of cool nerve and quick judg- 
ment, shrieks off into the night, pursued 
by the megaphoned anathemas of the of- 
ficer of the deck. ME. 


Phi Delta Theta CZonvention. 


The biennial convention of the Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity, which was held 
in New York, Thanksgiving week, was 
one of the largest college fraternity con- 
ventions ever held. The fraternity now 
has sixty-eight chapters, each of which 


was represented at New York by at least 
one delegate. Some of the chapters sent 
several men and those nearest the city at- 
tended in a body. ‘The convention was 
entertained by the New York Phi Delta 
Theta Alumni Club, which has a member- 
ship of six hundred and fifty, representing 
sixty-three colleges. ‘The convention was 
lodged and all sessions were held in the 
Hotel Majestic, 71st to 72d Sts. The 
social features of the convention were 
most enjoyable, consisting in a reception 
and ball, at which Mayor Low delivered 
the address of welcome, a “‘smoker’’ at 
Sherry’s, a theatre party at Daly's, the 
banquet at the Majestic and a reception 
given by the Columbia Phi’s. 

John W. Lindly, Miami ’50, the only 
one of the six founders now alive, at- 
tended the convention. 

Phi Delta Theta has now the largest 
active membership of any college frater- 
nity in America, her sixty-eight chapters, 
scattered over thirty States, having over 
thirteen hundred men engaged in active 
college work. Vermont Alpha was rep- 
resented at the convention by H. J. Ad- 
ams ’03, as delegate, by seven visitors 
from the active chapter and by about 
thirty alumni. 

Fitteenth Biennial Conclave of 

Kappa Sigma. 

The fifteenth biennial conclave of Kap- 
pa Sigma was held at New Orleans, No- 
vember 26th-28th. |About three hun- 
dred active and alumni members repre- 
sented the sixty chapters of the frater- 
nity. 

Mayor Capdeville and Col. Dufour 
welcomed the delegates in behalf of the 
city and of the alumni of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, respectively. J. H. Covington, 
editor-in-chief of the Caduceus, the fra- 
ternity organ, responded to the welcom- 
ing addresses in an appropriate and 
hearty manner. 

Regular business meetings were held 
during the mornings and afternoons, 
while the intervening time was devoted to 
visiting the various places of amusement 
for which the city is so justly noted. 
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The opening evening the delegates at- 
tended the smoker and initiation of the 
members of Sigma Chapter of Tulane 
University. 

During the following afternoon the 
visitors witnessed a _ football game, at 
which the Northern members were de- 
lighted to watch a Thanksgiving football 
gathering dressed in summer attire. 

On the evening of the same day, a 
theatre party was given at Tulane Opera 
House, where a most enjoyable time was 
spent by all. 

The conclave closed with a banquet, 
where all had a very pleasant evening 
and at which many toasts were ably re- 
sponded to. 

_ The next conclave will be held in St. 
Louis in 1904. 


YY. Mm. @. H. Rote. 


The General Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. is endeavoring to collect a file of 
Hand Books issued by the Association, 
as a permanent addition to the records of 
the organization. As there are only a 
few back numbers of the Hand Book 
now in the office, any additions will be 
welcome, and it is asked that if students 
have in their possession any copies at all, 
however much worn, they will take the 
trouble to send them to the Secretary. 
This favor will be much appreciated. 


Phi Delta Cheta Banquet. 


Vermont Alpha of Phi Delta Theta 
held her annual Initiation Banquet at the 
Hotel Burlington, Friday evening, Dec. 
5, 1902. Edmund C. Mower ’92 was 
toastmaster, and the responses were as 
follows: 

The Class of 1906, 
H. EF. Cunningham 04. 
The Fraternity, G. E. Robbins ’o03. 

Echoes of the Convention, 

H. J. Adams ’o03. 
Address of the Evening, 
| | D. E. Croft, ’89. 

The address by Delmer E. Croft ’89 
was remarkably fine both in spirit and in 
delivery. 


Lecturer on Gommercial Caw. 


Henry B. Shaw, of the class of ’96, has 
been appointed lecturer on commercial 
law in the department of Commerce and 
Economics and will deliver twenty lec- 
tures or so during the last half of the 
college year. After graduating here in 
1896, Mr. Shaw attended the Harvard 
Law School, obtaining his degree of LL. 
B. there in 1900. Since then he has been 
practicing law successfully in Detroit, 
returning to Burlington last year. 
He is the son of the late Judge William G. 
Shaw, and is eminently fitted for this 
work, 


Gymnasium. 


The gymnasium classes began Dec. 1, 
each class meeting twice a week. An hour 
has been arranged for the Senior class 
twice a week, and Mr. Cloudman prom- 
ises those who join this class some all- 
round exercise, including work on the ap- 
paratus, boxing and fencing. 


Locals. 


G. A. Pierce ’04 has been elected cap- 
tain of next year’s football team. 


Warren ’06 was obliged to return to 
his home in Stowe, Dec. 8th, owing to ill 
health. 


H. Barker ’o4 underwent a successful 
operation for appendicitis at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital, Dec. 6th. 


At a meeting of the Cynic Association 
Wednesday morning, Miss Miller ’04 and 
Wright ’o5 were elected to fill the vacan- 
cies on the board. 


Gen. Rush C. Hawkins, LL.D., of New 
York City, has just sent to the University 
Library an isvoice of forty volumes to be 
added to the Hawkins collection of works 
on the Civil War. 


The Sophomore class has elected the 
following committee to have charge of 
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their hop which will be held soon after 
the Christmas recess: Henderson, Ban- 
croft, Sault and Smith. 


About sixty books have recently been 
added to the Marsh Library. They were 
sent by the estate of George P. Marsh, 
after the death of Mrs. Miarsh, by whom 
they were retained, and consist chiefly of 
philological books of several languages 
and works of general literature. 


At a meeting of the Delta Psi fraternity 
held last Saturday, Thomas S. Farrell 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, was initiated. 
Among the alumni present. were H. O. 
Wheeler °67, (0H. PCPerkins 708, (2° 3B. 
Brownell ’99, A. T. Hutchinson, J. A. 
Tellier and J. M. Wheeler ’o2. 


At a meeting of the Cotillion Club Mon- 
day afternoon, the following officers were 
elected : 

President—C. F. Worthen ’o03. 

Vice-President—J. S. Wright ’o3. 

Sec. and Treas.—H. C. Clement ’o4. 

Farrington, Dodge, Wright ’03, and 
Wheeler ’04, were elected to serve on the 
nominating committee. 


The members of the Senior class held a 
debate Wednesday morning upon the 
question, “Resolved, That Recognition by 
Employers of Incorporated Labor is De- 
sirable in the Interests of Industrial 
Peace.” The leaders for the affirmative 
were Gulick and Eaton and for the nega- 
tive Wright and Goodrich. The judges, 
Prof. Tupper, Adams and Miss Post, 
gave their decision in favor of the neg- 
ative. ‘The next debate will be held in 
two weeks. 


Che Green and Gold Debating Tlub 


The Green and Gold Debating Club 
held a very interesting debate Wednesday 
evening in Room E, South College. The 
question, Resolved, ‘“That a constitutional 
amendment should be enacted to control 
trusts,” was ably debated by Ruland "05 
and Hulett ’o5 for the affirmative, and 
Dane ’03 and W. W. Gilbert ’04, for the 
negative. The judges, Bourne ’o03, Far- 


rington ’03 and A: H. Gilbert ’04, de- 
cided in favor of the affirmative. After 
the debate the following students were 
elected members of the club: Bourne ’03, 
Walsh, Clancy, Wheeler ’04, Bunker, 
Cutting, Hickey, Bridgman, Cobb, Ed- 
son, Lamoreaux, Simpson and Woodman 
06. Kellogg ’o3 and Hulett ‘05 were 
made members of the executive commit- 
tee. The challenge from St. Lawrence 
for a debate to be held sometime during 
the ensuing year was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee. The challenge reads_ 
that the debate be held at Burlington and 
upon a question to be chosen by St. Law- 
rence, Vermont having the choice of sides. 
‘The members of the team which will rep- 
resent Vermont at the debate will be 
chosen by judges from the student body. 
All students desiring to try for the team 
are requested to put their names in the 
Cynic Editor’s box not later than to-day. 


Alumni Notes. 


*50. Warren P. Adams has recently 
presented the Museum with several hun- 
dred specimens of minerals and fossils 
which form a very interesting addition 
to the already large collection. 


‘81. E. N. Foss, of Boston, has been 
elected head of the New England Re- 
ciprocity League and_ represented the 
New England branch at the International 
Reciprocity Conference held at Detroit, 
Mich. He delivered an address in which 
he presented many strong arguments in 
favor of reciprocal relations with Canada. 


89. Rev. Delmar E.. Croft, of Boston, 
was in town to attend the Phi Delta Theta 
banquet held last week. 


oo. Glenn C. Gould has been spending 
a few days around college. 


4 


or. D. H. Perry visited friends in 
college recently. 


‘or. Med. ’oo. Dr. F. W. McKibbon, 
Med. ’oo, of Hinesburgh, and Miss M. 
A. Grout ’o1 of Derby, were recently mar- 
ried and are living in Hinesburgh. 
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‘o2. Nelson Kellogg of General Theo- 
logical Seminary visited friends at college 
recently. 


’o2. Louis F. Martin ex-’o2, has en- 
tered college in the class of 1903. 


College World. 


In the latest Dictionary of sports, 
“Michiganize” is defined: to run up a big 
score. 


Cornell University, beginning with the 
Commencement in June, 1903, will retire 
all professors who reach the age of sev- 
enty during the calendar year. ‘The re- 
tired professors will serve as special lec- 
turers in their respective departments for 
five years. The salary for the first year 
will be that received at the time of re- 
tirement; after that it will be $1,500 per 


year. Four will be retired by this plan 
next June. 
California rooters distinguish them- 


selves at football games by wearing red 
crush hats. These serve as tickets of ad- 
mission to the rooting stands. 


The Western colleges are making tell- 
ing attacks on the present system of ruling 
an athlete amateur or professional. They 
hold that the present distinction came 
from English snobbery and is out of place 
in America. 


BALLADE OF LOVE ADVENTUROUS. 


What means a mild friendship to me? 
The pastime for idle repose 
A sail.on an indolent sea, 
At best the mere whiff of the rose. 
A friendship is ample for those 
Whose blood’s lost its force and its zest; 
,outh’s spirit inherently knows 
The struggle of hearts is the best! 


With a smile that’s festivity 
And eyes where a carnival shows; 
With cheeks where a quaint gaiety 
Of pinkness comes, pauses and goes. 
A brow that is white as the snows, 
A spirit as free as the West: 
Let a girl that’s described thus suppose 
The struggle of hearts is the best. 


And I’ll love her through eternity, 
Eternity shortly might close— 
In two days we might disagree, 
A week might discover us foes. 
But still we’d have had the good pose 
Of lovers; and all should attest, 
(Though prigs may the problem oppose) 
The struggle of hearts is the best! 


ENVOY. 


Dear girl, let the moment that glows 
Abide as a charm in thy breast, 
Artistic flirtations disclose 
The struggle of hearts is the best.—EHz. 


THE BURIAL, 


That night, I think Great God forgot, 
The air was icy cold, 
And black the sky and wet the sod 
‘And pale and weak the bold. : 


We sat there ’round the tiny blaze 

That showed how dark the night 
We gazed upon the dead’s pale face, 

Then turned we toward his vacant place, 
And prayed in vain for light. 


The rain was beating on the roof, 
The wind wailed dirges wild, 
And moaned the trees in human voice, 
Protesting loud the Reaper’s choice— 
I wept as would a child. 


We rise and gaze upon his face, 
And o’er his form the shroud we place, 
_Then gather up our load. 
We stumble out into the night, 
To bear his clay and brave our fright 
Along the muddy road. 


We halt at last beside the mound, 

We lay our burden on the ground, 
I wonder was God there? 

And paler than the three days’ dead, 
I knelt beside him, at his head, 

And once more bowed in prayer. 


The wet sod fell on his breast, 
Uncoffined in his grave; 

We trembled at the awful sound, 
But slowly builded up his mound, 

And went in grief our way. 


That night I think Great God forgot, 
The wind moaned clear and loud, 

I never can forget that face 
Beneath that cold rude shroud.—2Zz. 


I sometimes feel so out of sorts 
I’d like to cuss it out, 

But then in doubt I’d cuss the more— 
Of what to cuss about.—E£z. 


OH FOXY YOUTH. 


She said, “You may kiss me on either cheek.” 
And he equal deemed them, 

He took his time, Oh foxy youth, 

And lingered long between them.—JZz. 
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Tell me, dost thou fear the spectral quiver 
Of the starlight on the sullen river? ' 
Dost thou fear the dark that broods upon it 
As the hopeful day were gone forever? 
Tell me, dost thou fear it? 


Fear not. These are hours when dim dis- 
cerning 
Feels the phantom of an old-time yearning 
Wandering far amid the dusk and silence— 
Wandering far, and sometimes nigh returning, 
But returning never. 


Through the twilight deepening, backward 
bringing 
All the passion to remembrance clinging, 
Old affections fall upon us softly, 
Like the memory of a far-off singing 
That is gone forever.—EHa. 


THE MEMENTO. 


“Tis just a little shamrock, lad, 
’Twas sent from o’er the sea; 

‘Twas sent, years past, by dear old dad, 
’Tis all the world to me. 


“These words he wrote, ‘With father’s love’; 
‘My boy, be ever true, 

Be true to God, the One Above, 
In ev’rything you do.’ 


“Soon after came a message, lad, 
‘Your father died to-day!’ 
Since then I’ve kept the shamrock, lad, 
The light to guide my way.”—Ez. 


FOR OLD TIMES’ SAKE. 


I sit in moody silence, and I watch the flames at 
play— 

The firelight falling crimson in the gloomy after 
day. 

It must not be, I must not muse, I dare not 
dream; for there, 

Beside the glowing flames and me, I see your 
empty chair. 

I smile; it mocks me, and within I feel a sting 
of pain. 

I thought I would forget, and yet perhaps I’ve 
tried in vain; 

I put aside all stern resolve, and fondly, sadly, 
take 

That chair’s cold arm within my hand and sigh 
“for old times’ sake.”’ 

“For old times’ sake” I let my thoughts drift 
where they will; I see 

You sitting here and smiling, dear—O blush of 
memory! 

You speak; your voice is music still. I hear the 
night winds cry; 

You’re saying that you love me, and I see the 
embers die; 


You stand beside me in the gloom and watch the 
ashes gray; 

And now—and now—my heart turns back and 
breathes its sad to-day. 

Ah me! ’tis well the veil of night is drawn o’er 
Reason’s wake, 

For by that empty chair I kneel and weep “for 
old times’ sake.”—EHz. 


Rock-a-by Seniors on the tree top, 
As long as: you study the cradle will rock, 
But if you stop digging the cradle will fall, 


And down will come Seniors, diploma and a¥ 
—Ex. 


STRAINS FROM THE VIOLIN. 
High above, white clouds are sailing, 
Breezes cool set leaves a-stirring, 
Flowers are blooming, grasses bending, 
Waters rippling, bird-wings whirring. 
Sweet contentment steals within, 
For lightly plays the violin. 


Far away the hazy mountains 
Melt into the sky and sleep. 
Gently drooping willow fringes 
Send the river shadows deep 
Dreamy memories now float in 
While softly plays the violin. 


Deepening moans from wind-swept forests 
Join with rushing torrents’ crash. 
Darkness dense is rendered denser 
By the lightning’s sudden flash, 
Hopes and fears then strife begin, 
While loudly plays the violin. 


In its sleep the earth is smiling 
For the moon’s sweet light and love. 
Silently the stars are shining, 
Oh, so far—so far above! 
Singing souls aspire and win, 
As upward soars the violin.— £2. 


FRAGMENTS. 


I once had a flower, it was pure and bright, 
As a drop of dew in the morning light. 

But it faded and drooped from its beauty fair, 
And its fragrance passed like a breath of air. 


I once had a pearl, it was pure and white, 

As the shimmering frost in the pale moonlight. 
But once it fell into the deep, blue sea, 

And since then my pearl has been lost to me. 


I once had a friend who seemed sweet and fair 
As the lily in the summer air. ; 
But the pearl of friendship is lost to me, 
It has fallen away into life’s deep sea. 

H, 3 Be 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Little wads of money 
Little grains of sand, 
Will if used correctly 
Win the fairest hand.— £72. 


BEFORE. 


There are meters of accent, 
And meters of tone, 

But the best of all meters 
Is meet her alone. 


AFTER. 


There are letters of accent, 
And letters of tone; 

But the best of all letters 
Is let her alone.—L£z. 


LOVE’S INCREDULITY. 


She is fooling thee, 
If she answer no, 
With a girlish glee. 
Quickly ’ere she flee 
Kiss her, and thou’lit see, 
By her murmur low, 
She is fooling thee 
If she answer no. 
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If she answer yes, 
She is fooling thee. 
Twenty more or less 
Boast her lips’ caress. 
E’en tho’ she confess, 
Yet thou wilt not see 
If she answers yes, 
She is fooling thee.—LHz. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
Hark, the night falls. 
sighing 
Of the sunset wind in darkness dying? 
Dost thou hear the timid water falling 


Where shadows on the rocks are lying? 
Tell me, dost thou hear it? 


J. Holmes Jackson, 
Dentist, 


73 Church Street. 


Dost thou hear the 


Darnell & Beekman, 


FINE STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


924 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Correct Styles in Visiting Cards. 
Unique Designs for Dance Orders. 
Menus, and Commencement Engraving. 


WANTED. 
A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


110 CHURCH STREET. 
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Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY TT. 
MT LSIV AN DL ed 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


—- 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown inthe State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘tour of inspection’’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’ ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


The Tuttle Company 
(EsTABLISHED 1832.) 
Printers, Publishers and Blank Book 
Manufacturers, Jobbers in Wall 
Paper, Blank Books, etc. 
11 and 13 Centre St, RUTLAND, VT. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARE, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 

State Agent, 

NMasonic Temple, - - BURLINGTO:- V4. 


Miss Doty’s Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE STREET. 
Telephone 218-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CoO., 
COSTUME PARLORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas, Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 


Leads, 


1 Vice ti we OrnErs Foitow. 


110 Church St. 
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Robert D. Benedict. 


Robert Dewey Benedict was born in 
Burlington, October 3, 1828, being the 
third son of Professor George W. Bene- 
dict, who gave twenty-three years of the 
prime of his life to the university, and 
whose name and service are commemo- 
rated in a memorial window in the college 
chapel. 

The subject of this sketch fitted for col- 
lege in the local schools; entered the uni- 
versity in 1844, being the youngest man 
in his class, and graduated in 1848 with 
the first rank in scholarship. He went 
immediately to New York city; taught a 
private school in Brooklyn for two years; 
studied law with his uncle, Hon. Eras- 
tus C. Benedict, then at the head of the 
Admiralty Bar of New York; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York December 
9, 1851, and later became a partner in the 
law firm of which his uncle was the lead- 
ing member. He soon took rank both 
as a counsellor and advocate, especially 
in the department of law which relates to 
the shipping of the great port of New 
York. In 1868 he commenced the pre- 
paration of a series of Reports of the De- 
cisions of the District Courts of the Uni- 
ted States in the Second Circuit, known 
as “Benedict’s District Court Reports,” 
of which ten volumes were published. 
After the death of Mr. F. C. Benedict in 
1880, he succeeded him as the leading 
nartner in the law firm. For many years 
he was a writer of leading articles for the 
New York Times, and was associated with 
his brother-in-law, the late Henry J. Ray- 
mond (U. V. M.. 1840) in the prepara- 
tion of Raymond’s “Life and State Pa- 
pers of Abraham Lincoln.” He is the 
author of various published addresses and 
papers, on subjects of literary and histor- 
ical interest, including the address on 
“The Charter History of the University 


of Vermont,” delivered on the centennial 
anniversary of the granting of the first 
charter of the university, in June, 18o1. 

While he has been active in civic and 
political affairs and in the service of va- 
rious public institutions Mr. Benedict’s 
life has been chiefly devoted to his pro- 
fession. He stands, by general acknowl- 
edgment, at the head of the Admiralty 
Bar of New York and Brooklyn. Ata 
dinner tendered to him on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his admission to the Bar of 
New York, by twenty-six of the promi- 
nent lawyers and judges in that branch 
of the law, Judge William G. Choate, in 
proposing the health of the guest of the 
evening, said: 

“My experience with my brother Bene- 
dict, both at the bar and on the bench, has 
been sufficient to enable me to bear wit- 
ness to those sterling and admirable qual- 
ities of mind and character without which 
no man attains to the distinguished posi- 
tion to which his fifty years of continuous 
work in his chosen profession have 
brought him. If it be true that ‘clear- 
ness. force and earnestness are the quali- 
ties that produce coniviction,’ then he has 
in an eminent degree those essential qual- 
ities that secure the success of an advo- 
cate. We have all been witnesses in- 
deed to the tremendous force with which, 
when the case admits of it. he wields the 
sledve hammer of truth either in attack 
or in defense. and to the clearness and 
earnestness with which his arguments are 
driven home. 

“From what. to us. is time immemorial, 
the name of Benedict has been insenarahlv 
associated with the practice of the law 
in the Maritime Courts of the United 
States. As advocates. as iudges, as com- 
mentators, the Renedicts have impressed 
their ideas indeliblv on the body of the 
law, and contributed to its improvement 
and its beneficent administration: and the 
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friend whom we honor to-night is justly 
entitled to a large part of our praise for 
this long continued public service.” 

Mr. Benedict has held many _ po- 
sitions of honor and trust. Among 
these are the offices of — President 
of the New England Society of 
Brooklyn, 1893-4; first President of the 
Brooklyn Society of Vermonters in 1891, 
and now serving again in that office; 
President of the Board of Elections of 
the City of Brooklyn, 1872-7; U. S. Prize 
Commissioner of the Port of New York 
from 1885 to the present time; President 
of the Republican League of Brooklyn, 
1886-7; President of the Maritim 
Association of the United States from 
1899 to the present time; Deacon of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, and for several 
years clerk of the society of that church; 
trustee of the Central Congregational 
\Church of Brooklyn; trustee of Adelphi 
Academy and of Adelphi College, and 
director of the Long Island Historical 
Society. He is a member of the Amer- 


ican Bar Association, of which he has been: 


vice-president for New York; and of the 
State Bar Association of New York; of 
the Hamilton Club of Brooklyn; of the 
Order of “Settlers and Defenders of 
America,” of which he was the first vice- 
president; of the Society of Colonial Wars 
of the State of New York, and of the New 
York Commandery of the “Military Or- 
der of Foreign Wars of the United 
States.” He is a member of the Sigma 
Phi fraternity and President of the cor- 
poration of the Sigma Phi Society of the 
University of Vermont. 

He married in 1854 Miss Frances A. 
Weaver of Winooski, Vt. Their children 
are two sons, Wyllys, U. V. M. 1876, and 
Edward G., a member of the U. V. M. 
class of ’81, and a daughter, Evelyn. 


Hon. Roswell Farnham. 


The death of ex-Governor Farnham on 
the 5th instant at his home in Bradford, 
was the ending of a life conspicuous for 
its loyalty to high and honorable ideals. 


In all his relations to church and state, to 
country and client, he exemplified the 
same standards of integrity, and has left 
behind him a memory of which those who 
bear his name may well be proud. 

Governor Farnham was of English an- 
cestry, eighth in descent from Ralph 
Farnham, who settled in Andover, Mass. 
His maternal grandfather, Capt. David 
Bixby, . was. present at the battles of — 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, and Stillwater. 
He was later so unfortunate as to be cap- 
tured at sea as a privateer, and was con- 
fined seventeen months in Dartmoor 
prison, England. 

Mr. Farnham’s preparatory studies and 
those of the first two years of the college 
course were taken at Bradford academy 
under the supervision of Moses P. Chase, 
1839, J. S. D. Taylor, 1840, and William 
C. Belcher, 1843. After graduation he 
taught successfully for a time in Dunham, 
Canada, then three years as principal of 
Franklin (Vt.) academy, and two years 
as principal of Bradford academy. In 
1857 he began the practice of law, and 
soon had the largest and. most profitable 
clientage in Orange county. He was 
three times elected state’s attorney, hold- 
ing the office from 1859 to 1862. When 
the Civil War broke out he went to the 
front as second lieutenant in the first reg- 
iment of Vermont volunteers. He served 
as provost marshal at Newport News, 
and bore a responsible part in the attack 
at Big Bethel. When in August, 1862, 
the call came for 300,000 men, Farnham, 
now captain of the Bradford Guards, re- 
cruited his company to the war standard, 
and with it was assigned to the twelfth 
reciment of State troops, and received 
the appointment of lieutenant-colonel. As 
his ranking officer, Col. Blunt, was much 


of the time in command of the brigade 


(the Second Vermont), Mr. Farnham 
often had. the responsibility of the direc- 
tion of the regiment, acquitting himself 
always with distinction and _ efficiency. 
Soon after Gettysburg he was mustered 
out with his regiment, and resumed his 
law practice. He was elected state sen- 
ator in T868 and again in 1869; was del- 
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egate to the republican national conven- 
tion in 1876, and presidential elector the 
same year; and was elected governor of 
Vermont for two years’ term in 1880 
by a majority so large as to be distinctly 
complimentary. In the course of his term 
he with his staff represented the State at 
the funeral of President Garfield, and the 
centennial celebration at Yorktown, Va. 


He has been a member of the State boards 


of education and of agriculture, and from 
1877 to 1891 was a trustee of the Univer- 
sity. 

Th December, 1849, he was married to 
Mary Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Capt. Ezekiel Johnson of Bradford. 
When they came to Bradford to reside, in 
1854, they both joined the Congregation- 
al church there. His wife survives him, 
with two sons and a daughter. The eld- 
est son, Charles Cyrus, was graduated 
from the classical course in the University 
in 1886, read law with his father, in 1889 
gained his LL. B. at the law school of Co- 
lumbia University, and is now in success- 
ful practice of his profession at Buffalo, 
N. Y. The younger brother, William 


Mills, is in business in the same city. 
EN PPE MSS EG EE EIT iE Sh BC aii TI 


Fox-KRiller’s Troubles. 
Cynic Prize Story. 


Fox-killer was very sad. For a long 
time he had sat there at the foot of the 
high maple tree, motionless, his arms 
folded, his head erect, his eyes fixed with 
a stare which saw nothing on the moun- 
tains beyond the broad lake. He had been 
there when the sun had sunk behind those 
distant heights. For a little his mind had 
wandered from his troubles as the sun, 
loathe, perchance, to leave the haunts of 
the White Rabbit tribe, had thrown some 
of its warmth and glory to the clouds 
above the lake. But since darkness had 
settled round, Fox-killer had seen nothing, 
heard nothing, felt nothing but his own 
inward pain. Could you have looked into 
those wide open eyes, generally so keen 
and bright, now so dull and so expression- 
less, you would have said that an evil 


spirit possessed that stalwart body. Great 
Hare was angry with him and Fox-killer 
did not know the reason. 

Now the moon had risen, and down at 
the water’s edge, so near that he could 
have dropped a stone among them, all the 
warriors of the clan were gathered. An 
important question was to be decided that 
night. A dog’s bark roused the brave 
from his sad vigil, and he looked down 
upon his mates. A gleam of anger shot 
from those stern eyes as he saw his 
younger brother, vainly trying to appear 
at ease, in the seat of honor near the sa- 
chem.  Fox-killer recalled the last coun- 
cil, only two moons before. He had held 
the place of honor then and the younger — 
braves had hung about him, reluctant to 
express themselves until they knew his 
will. Then it had been a question of war, 
of going across the lake to avenge a tri- 
fling insult from a member of the Big 
Owl tribe and Fox-killer, as he thought 
of a pretty face on the other side, had de- 
clared for peace and had carried the coun- 
cil. 

Fox-killer had lived a happy life. 
Many winters before, when just strong 
enough to draw his little bow, he had shot 
a hig black fox. This deed had won him 
his name and the respect of all the clan. 
As he was nephew of Swift Runner, the 
head man of the village, it was expected 
that he would rule when that old warrior 
should go to the happy hunting ground. 
He had deep reverence for Great Hare, 
the ancestor and protector of the White 
Rabbit tribe. Tattooed upon his breast 
he wore a good representation of a pair 
of rabbit’s ears. Though a constant hunter 
he never drew the bow-string to his ear 
without hreathine a praver to Great Hare 
and he firmly believed that that mighty 
deity stood by him and steadied his arm 
as*he shot. 

The summer before, while on a hunt- 
ing trip across the lake his party had 
stopped at a village of the Big Owl tribe. 
The chief was very friendly and invited 
the visitors to eat about his own fire. 
The chief’s dauchter, Black Eyes, roasted 
the yenison, From the moment he saw 
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her Fox-killer had a new purpose in life; 
he would make Black Eyes his wife. 

But now all was changed; and oh, how 
sad the change! Early the day before 
he had ‘gone out to hunt the deer. Just 
back of the village a fox had crossed his 
path. Quick as a flash of lightning an 
arrow had left his bow, but, search as he 
would, he could find neither fox nor ar- 
row. He went on, confused and anxious. 
He had never missed a fox before. Had 
Great Hare deserted him now? He saw 
antlers through the low hanging branches 
of a spruce, but when he shot, the buck 
bounded away unharmed. It seemed to 
him that whenever he raised his bow that 
day an evil spirit was tugging at his arm. 
He killed nothing but a partridge, and the 
bird fell into the great tossing river and 
was borne away to the lake. 

Sick at heart, he went back to the vil- 
\ Jage. He knew now that Great Hare was 
angry. His first thought was of Black 
Eves, for he feared that if she should learn 
of the disgrace which had fallen upon 
him, she would never consent to become 
his bride. With feverish haste he sought 
his own canoe and began with quick pow- 
erful strokes to propel it toward the op- 
posite shore. He dared lose no time. 
There were others in his village who 
looked longingly at Black Eyes’ pretty 
face. Would they tell her of his fall? 
Would Great Hare himself tell her? 

Tt was early twilight when he reached 
the western shore and drew his little bark 
among the willows. He meant to go 
stealthily to the hut where Black Eyes 
lived, as the young men were wont to go 
when thev sought the maiden of their 
choice. She would guess his purpose and 
would run and hide; that was expected 
of her; but he knew that she was fond 
of him and had felt sure that she would 
he easily found. But now that Great 
Hare had frowned unon him—his heart 
heat quick as he hurried to the villace! 
There was no village! Where but a few 
davs before he had visited a busy, happy 
communitv there were ashes. bones of fish. 
bits of torn blankets, a necklace of hear’s 


‘the tribe. 


claws, but no living being anywhere 
around. ‘The Big Owl tribe had gone and 
though he searched all that night and 
much of the next day, he found_no trace 
of them. 

Quite discouraged, he went back to his 
own shore, determined to seek the medi- 
cine man and learn of him what he must 
do to propitiate the angry Ancestor of 
But the medicine man could 
not be disturbed. He was in a trance, con- 
sulting his father’s spirit. concerning the 
coming council. And so Fox-killer wait- 
ed—waited, sad and lonely on the bluff 
above the lake, while his brother usurped 
his rightful place at the council, and his 
loved one wandered farther away, he 
knew not in what direction. 

As the evening wore on a strange in- 
clination came over him to visit the spot 
where, on the morning of the previous 
day, he had first learned of Great Hare’s 
displeasure. So he went slowly up the 
hill side which commands such a grand 
view of the lake—that beautiful lake 
which nowhere else is so wide and so im- 
pressive. But nature has no charm for 
Fox-killer now, though everything is 
beautiful in the bright moonlight. He 
does not even notice the stately range 
of mountains which rises, a day’s jour- 
ney before him, as he nears the top of the 
hill. Right here under this birch he had 
stood the day before when the fox ap- 
peared. He goes on to the place for which ' 
he had aimed and on still farther. What 
is that almost hidden by the leaves? He 
bends over it. It is a dead hare! And 
to a White Rabbit man that means a dead 
friend. Horrors! An arrow is sticking 
into the little brown body; some one has 
been guilty of murder, for to a member 
of his tribe a hare is a man in another 
form. He looks closely at the weapon; 
and, in spite of his great self-control, he 
nearly faints. It is the very arrow which 
he himself sped at the fox the day before. 
Slowly the awful truth dawns upon him. 
He has killed a hare and has thus incurred 
the lasting hatred of the great Father of 
the tribe, INDIAN, 
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How Some of the University Faculty 
are Hppearing in Print. 


Readers of the Cynic may not know 
that there exists in the university library 
a collection, growing constantly, of works 
by officers and graduates of the university. 
This forms one section of that collection 
of Vermontiana which the late Hon. L. FE. 
Chittenden spent a lifetime in gathering, 
a collection, with the addition of the l- 
brary’s treasures, both notable and’ inter- 
esting. ‘The section devoted to works by 
graduates and officers of the University 
consists mostly of pamphlets, reprints of 
papers read before learned societies or 
printed in periodicals. Larger works 
have to go on the regular library shelves, 
with the other books on the same subject, 
but these “separates” supplement those, 
and being mostly unbound and issued in 
very small editions, and so especially liable 
to pass out of existence, their preservation 
here is most desirable. 

Undergraduates who are planning to 
incorporate the fruits of their studies in 
college in an epoch-making work as soon 
as freedom from college routine permits 
—and who does not have such dreams— 
are urged to present their literary prod- 
ucts to the library as soon as issued. And 
officers of the university are invited to 
make contributions as occasion offers. 

Inquiry among members of the faculty 
of the University of Vermont enables us 
to present our readers with the following 
notes of recent or forthcoming publica- 
tions by them. 

It is to Prof. Goodrich, as editor, that 
the annual and quinquennial catalogues 
of the university are to be credited. Our 
readers will recall his interesting history 
of the university in last year’s CyNIC. 
As to his activity outside of University 
of Vermont publications we may mention 
that volume II of the new supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which will 
appear on the library reference shelves as 
soon as issued, will be indebted to Prof. 
Goodrich’s pen for its article on Vermont. 

It is to Prof. Perkins that the article 
on Vermont in the Universal Cyclopzedia 


and Atlas, just published by Appleton 
and to be found on the library reference 
shelves, is due. In Moorehead, Prehis- 
toric Implements, a successful book of 
1900, the section, Archeology of New 
Kngland, was written by Prof. Perkins 
and illustrated with drawings made by 
him from specimens in the museum of the 
university. His report for Igo0I-2 as 
state geologist, just out, treats of the geol- 
ogy of Grand Isle as its special feature. 
and includes also a historical sketch of the 
geological surveys of the state, and an 
annotated bibliography of its geology. 
He also contributes a paper on the Min- 
eral Resources of Vermont to the Ig02 
report of the Vermont Board of Agri- 
culture. 

Prof, Jones is the author of an article 
presenting original investigations. The 
Bacillus carotovorus, Destructive Decay 
of the Carrot and Other Vegetables, 
which appeared in the Centralblatt fur 
Bakteriologie for Jan., 1901. ‘The num- 
ber for Nov. 25, 1902, contains Studies 
on the Pear Blight Bacillus, from his pen. 
He was one of the three authors of the 
Flora of Vermont, issued in 1900 as No. 
8 of the series, Contributions to the Bot- 
any of Vermont. ‘The Flora of Vermont 
has been eagerly and widely sought after. 
The bulletins and reports of the Vermont 
agricultural experiment station and of the 
state board of agriculture contain many 
contributions from Prof. Jones, as do also 
the files of Rhodora, Journal of the New 
England Botanical Club. In the num- 
ber for Sept., 1902, of this last periodical, 
appeared an interesting notice of the Prin- 
ele and Frost herbaria at the University 
of Vermont. 

Prof: Hills is not idle as a writer, as 
the reports and bulletins of the Vermont 
agricultural experiment station are made 
up largely of material written by him, and 
he frequently contributes to the newspa- 
pers articles of timely interest on agricul- 
tural subjects. 

The periodical, Modern Language 
Notes, will soon print a contribution by 
Prof. Tupper. ‘The Exeter Book-Riddles 
in the Anglo-Saxon. He is editing for 
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the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association the Holme Riddles, Harleian 
ms. 1960, and read before that asso- 
ciation at its December meeting an ab- 
stract of his introduction to this work. 
Prof. Tower’s name will appear soon 
in the Philosophical Review as writer of 


an article entitled, An Interpretation -of — 


Some Aspects of the Self. 

Prof. Seaman is now working on an 
article treating of Government Ownership 
of Railways, intended for the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. 

In the American Chemical Journal for 
August, 1902, students of chemistry will 
be interested to read a paper On the Ac- 
tion of Ethylene Dibromide on Parani- 
trosodimethylaniline, written by Dr. H. 
A. Torrey. 

Dr. H. A. Perkins had an acne in the 
Biological Bulletin for August, 1902, 
Peculiar Degeneration Phenomena in Lar- 
vae of Jellyfish. The Johns Hopkins Cir- 
culars for January and June, 1902, re- 
spectively, contained his contribu- 
tions, A New Form of Cladonema, 
from the Bahamas, and Budding 
in the Larvae of Gonionema Mur- 
bachii. His doctor’s dissertation, 
Development of Gonionema, will appear 
soon, fully illustrated, in the Proceedings 
of the A ademy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. He is now writing for the 
Biological Bulletin a study on Double 
Reproduction in Hybocodon. 

Prof. Jas. Eaton is the author of an 
article, Boring a Crank Pin Hole, in the 
American Machinist for April 4, 1901. 
The same periodical for May 15, 1902, 
contains another by him, Burning Wet 
Tan Bark, signed FE. J.S. Both of these 
articles describe work done at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

Prof, Butterfield has contributed to the 
Journal of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute an article, Town Maps of Massa- 
chusetts, being a continuation of previous 
articles by him in the same journal on 
state triangulation. He has promised to 
the same periodical also a paper, Gaug- 
ing the Flow of the Winooski River, and 


another, Base Line Measurements, both 
to be an account of work done under his 
direction by students in the University of 
Vermont. 

The productions of Prof. Stuart’s pen 
for recent years have appeared most 
usually in the publications of the Indiana 
agricultural experiment station. We 
note in that station’s report for 1901, To- 
mato Growing with Chemical Fertilizers. 
Articles by him entitled, Spore Resistance 
of Loose Smut of Wheat to Formalin and 
Hot Water, and, Some Additions to the 
Flora of Indiana, were printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana Academy of Sci- 
ence for IQOI. 

Mr. W. J. Morse has prepared an ac- 
count of Organisms Associated with Dis- 
eases of the Cabbage, which the Vermont 
agricultural experiment station will pub- 
lish. A brief report by him, Causes of 
Maple Sap Pressure and Flow, published 
in the report of the Vermont experiment 
station for 1898, will reappear, much ex- 
panded, in the same report for 1902. 

Dr. Rich read a paper, Equisetum 
Poisoning, before the American Veterin- 
ary Medical Association at their meeting 
in Minneapolis last September, which wall 
be found in print in their organ, the 
American Veterinary Review. 

We must refer our readers for further 
details to the public press, which nearly 
every day contains a report of re- 
marks or paper delivered before one 
or another learned assemblage by some 
one of the university faculty. The con- 
tributions made and impetus given to the 
intellectual life of Vermont by the teach- 
ing body of its state university cannot 
be reckoned by statistics. 


LL LeBrn: 


Yes or No? 


My love and I were straying 
Down a secluded way ; 

The dusk was most delusive, 

Her answer was conclusive, 
And I I joy for aye. 
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Editorials. 


What shall we say of the CyNIc prize 
story contest? The offered 
brought out seven contestants; two of the 
stories were good, the rest were poor, and 
even the good ones might have been much 
better. By this we mean that the writers 
of the two best stories might have done 
much better work than they did. 

Now there seems to be no good reason 
why the Cynic should have to beg con- 
tinually for literary contributions, there 
are a number of students in college now 
who have marked ability in this line and 
whose stories have appeared in magazines 


reward 


some of these 
people ought to have the success of their 
college publications sufhciently at heart 
to be willing to do their share toward 
keeping them up to the mark; but the fact 
remains that the CyNIc is not supported 
to anywhere near the degree that it ought 


of national reputation. 


to be and must be, if it is ever to be any 
better than it is now. 


There is one department of the CyNic 
causes the editors to lie awake 
dream very bad 
readers and can- 
that is the 
We have tried every 
scheme that we have been able to think 


which 
nights or at best to 
dreams of dissatisfied 
celled 


alumni column. 


subscriptions, and 


of, and have carefully followed all the 
suggestions we have received, but all at- 
tempts have been useless in trying to in- 
If it 
were not for the constant loyalty of Pro- 
fessor Goodrich and one or two others, 
this important column would almost dis- 
appear. 

For the best that we can do is to watch 
the papers for notices of graduates and to 
try to keep in touch with the secretaries 
of the different Alumni Associations. We 
have received several letters from inter- 


terest alumni in sending us news. 


ested alumni, reminding us that this de- 
partment of the Cynic is far from be- 
ing what it should be; we are very glad 
to receive these letters of friendly sug- 
gestion, for they show us that the Cynic 
is read by the graduates, and this affords 
us no little gratification. But if the 
alumni who write would enclose one or 
two notes as to what of interest they or 
other alumni may have been doing, they 
would render us the greatest possible ser- 
vice. 
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We are going to try and emphasize 
this department and we need the help of 
every alumnus. 

We begin in this issue a 
sketches of living alumni of the Univer- 
sity, and ask for the hearty co-operation 
of all whom we shall call upon for assist- 


series of 


ance in making them as good as possible. 


Ajthough it is too early in the season 
for any definite statement or very ac- 
curate predictions, it is certainly not too 
much to say that the outlook for baseball 
is very bright. Our last year’s team cer- 
tainly was a credit to us and things seem 
to point this year to an even more suc- 
cessful season. Manager Dodge has ar- 
ranged an excellent schedule; he has also 
secured a well known and experienced 
coach who will soon be here to begin 
work. Not the least encouraging sign 
is the return of the old favorites Davis, 
Clancy and Robinson, from all of whom 
we have a right to expect great things. 
‘There are, besides, many unknown quan- 
tities in both academic and medical de- 
partments, some of whom will doubtless 
develop into good men. With the hearty 
support of all, Vermont ought to send 
out a team this year that shall go forth 
“conquering and to conquer.” 

We are unable to publish anything 
definite in this number; the schedule, 
which will be ready for publication in our 
next issue, contains many good home and 
out-of-town games. 


Rew York Alumni. 


The regular December dinner and meet- 
ing of the New York Alumni of the Uni- 
versity was held at the Hoffman House, 
New York City, on the evening of De- 


cember 19th, and was of the same infor- 
mal nature which has characterized these 
events for several years past. No speech- 
making or formal toasts was the order of 
the evening, but after the dinner, which 
was served at small tables, the assembled 
members passed the time till near mid- 
night with songs and stories and the re- 
newing of old college friendships. Be- 
tween thirty and forty members were 
present, among them being Darwin P. 
Kingsley ’81, Senator Henry W. Hill ’76, 
of Buffalo, Geo. A. White ’77, Prof. Jas. 
R. Wheeler ’80, C. E. amb 03, Haak. 
Morse ’95, Chas. W. Buckham ’g1, and 
a number of graduates of ’o2 and other 
recent classes. The meeting was in 
charge of a committee under the chair- 
manship of Walter C. Flanders ’90, and 
at a short business meeting the following 
committee was elected to conduct sim- 
ilar affairs for the ensuing year: Prof. 
Tas. R. Wheeler ’80, Philip J. Ross ’95 
and Orville G. Wheeler ’oo. 


Rew England Hlumni Banquet. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
New England Alumni Association of the 
University of Vermont, will be held ; 
16, 1903, at Young’s Hotel, Boston. 

A. E. Lewis, Secretary. 

47 Court St. 


Opening of Medical College. 


The Fiftieth Annual Session of the Med- 
ical Department opened on January 2d at 
three o’clock. Dr. H. C. Tinkham, dean 
of the faculty, made a few opening re- 
marks and then introduced A. Lapthorn 
Smith, A. B.):M. D., MP RSG eae 
who delivered a very interesting address 
to the new students. The entering class 
is larger than that of any previous year, 
numbering sixty-six. 


The Stanford University funny paper 
announces :—‘“The Chapparal will accept 
two kinds of jokes for publication—good 
jokes and jokes by the faculty.” 
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Reception to Zollege Girls. 


Mrs. Buckham entertained the young 
ladies of the college on the afternoon of 
Dec. 13, from four to seven o’clock. Mrs. 
H. A. Eaton gave an interesting talk on 
Radcliffe, and Mrs. Robinson on Cornell. 
Refreshments were served. 


Sopbomore=-Freshman Debate. 


The freshman class has challenged the 
sophomore class to hold an interclass de- 
bate sometime before Easter, 1903. ‘The 
challenge reads as follows: 

To the class of 1905 :—We, the fresh- 
man class of the University of Vermont, 
do hereby challenge you, the sophomore 
class of said University of Vermont, to 
a debate upon the question: ‘‘Resolved, 
That the Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902 
was Justifiable.” Conditions: First, the 
sophomore class shall have choice of sides. 
Second, the debate shall be held some time 
before Easter, the exact date to be chosen 
later. Third, each team shall be com- 
posed of three debaters, each speaker to 
be allowed ten minutes for first speech and 
five minutes for rebuttal. Fourth, the 
judges shall be chosen as follows: One 
by each team, and a third by these two. 
Fifth, the sophomore class shall. accept 
this challenge, in writing, on or before 
December 20, 1902, and shall also state 
answer to conditions and in writing, on or 
before January 6, 1903. Irving C. Cobb, 
W. C. Simpson, C. H. Brownell, commit- 
tee. 

The sophomore class has accepted, and 
the date will be settled later. 


Phi Delta Cheta Reception. 


A reception to their young lady friends 
was given by the members of the Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity at their chapter 
house, 89 North Prospect street, Dec. 18. 
Mr. and Mrs.E.C.Mower acted as chap- 
erons, and also with H. J. Adams and L. 
P. C. Smith on the receiving committee. 

The evening was spent in games, danc- 
ing and cards and a “sing” was indulged 


in at the end. The rooms were prettily 
decorated with the fraternity colors, in 
the trophy room being flags and banners 
representing many different colleges. 
Music was furnished throughout the even- 
ing by three pieces of Waterman’s or- 
chestra. ‘There were about sixty-five per- 
sons present. Light refreshments were 
served during the evening. 


Hutograpbs. 

Dr. Albert N. Blodgett of Boston, has 
just sent to the Billings Library auto- 
graph letters of three famous authors of 
the old Bay State, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
William Ellery Channing. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s letter relates to the publication of 
his paper on Emancipation. Emerson’s 
note, undated and signed with initials 
only, refers to the continuance of The 
Dial, and mentions Brook Farm. Dr. 
Blodgett 1s a Vermonter by birth, and 
the son and grandson of Vermonters, and 
retains a warm interest in his native 
State. 


Che Green and Gold. 

The members of the Green and Gold 
Debating Club held their last debate be- 
fore the Christmas vacation, Dec. 17, in 
Room D, South College, upon the ques- 
tion, ‘“Resolved, That the Interstate Com- 
merce Act has been Detrimental to the In- 
terests of the Country.’ The leaders were 
for the affirmative, Wells ’03 and Walsh 
’04; for the negative, Webster and A. H. 
Gilbert ’04; the judges, Professor Eaton, 
Tracey and Greene, gave their decision 
in favor of the negative. The next debate 
was held January 7th, 1903, upon _ the 
question, “Resolved, That the License Bill 
recently adopted by the Vermont Legis- 
lature Should be Repealed.” The leaders 
were for the affirmative O. B. Gilbert 
03 and Simpson ’o6, and for the negative 
Farrington ’03 and Hickey ’06. Dr. Per- 
kins, G. F. Wells ’03 and H. O. Wheeler 
’o4 acted as judges. Dane ’o03 pre- 
sided at the meeting. After the debate 
the club voted to accept St. Lawrence’s 
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challenge for an intercollegiate debate 
and appointed a committee consisting of 
Dane, Adams ’03 and Hulett ’05 to make 
all necessary arrangements. 


Che Vermont Botanical Club. 


‘The eighth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Botanical Club will occur in the Wil- 
liams Science Hall, on January 16 and 
17. There are assurances of a program 
of much interest and a large attendance 
of visiting botanists from various parts of 
the State, as well as some from outside. 
Among the features of the program al- 
ready promised, of more than usual note, 
is an illustrated lecture on the forestry 
problems of the State, by Clifton D. 
Howe ’98, now of Chicago University, 
and a discussion of Algae in relation to 
water supplies, by Dr. G. F. Moore of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, 


1): G. : ad Ba 


Forestry Eectures. 


Mr. Clifton D. Howe ’98, will give a 
course of lectures on Forestry, at the Uni- 
versity, about the middle of this month. 
Mr. Howe, who has been at Chicago Uni- 
versity for the last two years, has been 
appointed special agent for Vermont of 
the Bureau of Forestry of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. In this capacity he ex- 
plored the forestry conditions of the State 
last summer and now returns to the Uni- 
versity for a short period as special lec- 
turer in forestry. ‘The first lecture will 
be given Jan. 16, the dates of the others 
will be announced later. All are to be il- 
lustrated by lantern slides from photo- 
graphs made by Mr. Howe, and probably 
will occur in the evening. 

I. Some results of deforestation in 
Vermont. 

2. ‘The forest conditions of Vermont; 
composition and distribution of forest 
areas. 

3. Forest influences; their relation to 
erosion and to the water supply. 

4. Lumbering and lumbermen; the 


present and future conditions of the lum- 
ber supply. 

5. shall we plant trees in Vermont? 

6. The National Bureau of Forestry; 
its work and its possibilities, - 


Mid Year. 


This is the season of midnight oil, 
When the student begins to cram ; 

And to spend the night in wearying toil, 
In his dread of the Mid Year Exam. 


This is the time when he sorrows and sighs, 
When he swears and he curses anon : 

And memories crowd before his tired eyes 
Of the work that he never has done. 


Of the theses that never have taken their form, 

Of the note books he has to re-write, 

Of the tests that he cut when the weather was 
warm, 

Or he’d danced on the previous night. 


Thus he thinks as he plugs, and studies, and 
crams, 

And he makes resolutions galore, 

That next half he’l] be ready for final exams. 

And never will flunk any more. 


But alas for the vows that he makes in despair ! 
Human nature is always the same 
For in June he’|| again burn late oil, tear his hair, 
And indulge in the old cramming game. 

03. 


Locals. 


R. H. Robinson, ex-'02, has entered 
the senior class. 


Owing to the scarcity of coal chapel 
exercises have been suspended indefin- 
itely. | 


At a meeting of the Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity, Dec. 13, Proijataeaesmeuns 
was initiated into the society. Many 
alumni were present. 


At a meeting of the sophomore class 
Miss Chapman was elected a member of 
the sophomore hop committee in place of 
Miss Southwick, resigned. <A tax of $1 
was levied upon the members of the class. 


Beginning with Tuesday, January 6, 
there will be voluntary chapel service 
under the management of the Y. M. C. 
A. in the meeting room each morning at 
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8.15 o'clock. All students and professors 
are invited to attend. 


Delta Sigma held their annual banquet 
‘Tuesday evening, Dec. 16, at Hotel Bur- 
lington. ‘There was a full attendance of 
members, and several alumni and former 
students were present, who enlivened the 
occasion for all and a most enjoyable 
time was passed. 


At the meeting of the junior class Dec. 
19, Spear (chairman), Hubbard, Clem- 
ent, O'Halloran, Pomeroy, Burrows and 
Miss Jones were elected to constitute the 
junior prom committee. Darling was ap- 
pointed class basketball manager, and the 
$3 class Ariel tax was reconsidered and 
reduced to $2.50. 


The annual sophomore hop was held last 
evening at the Masonic Temple and was 
attended by about forty couples. Prof. 
and Mrs. Seaman and Prof. and Mrs. 
Freedman acted as reception committee, 
and faultless music was furnished by 
Wilder’s Orchestra of six pieces. ‘The 
dance was a great success in every way 
and reflects much credit upon the com- 
mittee in charge. 


One of the prettiest dances of the sea- 
son was the Christmas cotillion given by 
the Cotillion Club of the University on 
December 22d. The guests were received 
by Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Allen and Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Englesby. Part of the 
evening was devoted to a German, the 
figures and favors of which were in keep- 
ing with the season. | 


The senior class held an interesting de- 
bate Dec. 17, upon the question, “Re- 
solved, That a committee should be ap- 
pointed to propose to Congress changes 
in the Tariff.” The debate was won by 
Abbott and Bourne, the leaders for the 
negative, Gray and Waddell being the 
leaders of the affirmative. The judges 
were Professor Tupper, Dodge and Rob- 
bins. The next debate will be held on 
Jan. 14. The leaders for the affirmative 
will be Kellogg and Kingsland, and for 


the negative Wallace and Darling. <A 
question has not yet been decided upon. 


At the meeting of the“ Histrionics’ Fri- 
day afternoon the following officers and 
new members were elected: 

President—J. S. Wright ’03. 

Vice-Pres.—H. C. Clement ’04. 

Sec. and T'reas.—H. O. Wheeler ‘04. 

Business Manager—G, D. Brodie ’03. 

Stage Manager—Le R.H.Shipman ’o3. 

Property Man—G, R. Varnum ’04. 

New members—Macrae ’04, Heath, 
Hulett ’05, H. J. Adams, M. Bourne, Far- 
rington, Rk. H. Harvey, G. EK. Robbins, 
H. Wallace °03, Cunningham, G. A. 
Pierce, C. S. Pomeroy, Irwin Spear, D. 
M. Walsh, L. S. Wills ’04, T. R. Barrett, 
Aw)... Bassett, Es G) Hicks, C. A, Hagar: 
A. T. Henderson, H. G. Bancroft, C. Hil- 
ton, G. W. Hume, L. H. Newton, E. 5S. 
Towne, C. W. Ward, I. R. Whitcomb, 
J. H. Woodruff, F. Wright, H. E. Nor- 
wood ’05. 

The plans for a play have not been 
definitely laid but Prof. Tupper contem- 
plates giving a modern play some time 
during the winter. Definite action on the 
matter will be taken immediately. 


‘The following members of the Univer- 
sity Faculty attended the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the affiliated societies 
held in Washington, D. C., during Con- 
vocation week, Dec. 29-Jan. 2. Profes- 
sors Perkins, Jones and Stuart, Mr. W. J. 
Morse and Dr. H. F. Perkins. Most of 
the party spent a day as the guests of Dr. 
M. A. Howe and other New York alumnt 
in visiting the New York Botanical Gar- 
dens. A pleasant reunion of recent Ver- 
mont graduates was also held in Wash- 
ington. ‘The following papers were pre- 
sented as representing some recent inves- 
tigations made at the University: 

Studies upon Cytohydrolytic Enzymes, 
L. R. Jones. (Read before the Society 
of Plant Morphology and Physiology. ) 

Plum Blight caused by the Pear Blight 
Bacillus. L. R. Jones and L. P. Sprague. 
(Read before the Society for Promotion 
of Agricultural Science. ) 
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Pressure and Flow of Sap in the Sugar 
Maple. L. R. Jones and A. W. Edson. 
(Read before the Botanical Society of 
America. ) 

Some report of the meetings will be 
given before a joint session of the U. V. 
M. Botanical and Agricultural Clubs, 
probably on next Monday evening. 


Hlumni Notes. 


The following alumni. were in town 
during the holidays: H. H. Powers ’55, 
5S. W. Landon ’74, J. R. Wheeler ’80, E. 
G. Benedict ex-’81, F. G. Fleetwood ’go, 
J. D. Allen ’93, H. L. Bingham ex-’g4, 
H. M. Deavitt ’95, L. 5. Doten ’97, H. 
B. McIntyre ex-’98, W. J. Russell ’98, J. 
QO.URresbréy, (00 aC dhs Barker iGO pn Gaara 
Burrows ‘99, R. A. Lawrence ’g9, R. 5. 


Page ’99, H. H. Green ex-’99, F. K. Goss ° 


‘99, M. W. Andrews ’o9, R. D. Kellogg 
‘oo, T. R. Powell ’00, G. C. Gould ’oo, H. 
N. Drury ’oo, J. W. Tobey ’oo, G. C. Lee 
"oT;;C, A: Kern or; 8. S. Dennis ’o1;A. 
Egtiford’ oR es My Gorty HoT) Gas} 
Brandwiory Nov Kelloes (o2aC iP.) Wal- 
liams ‘o2, L. O. Beckley ’02, F; M. Lar- 
char ’02, A. D. Welch ’o2, G. O. Bryant 
02, D. M. Rice ’o2, C. R. Wilder ex-’03, 
H. FE. Percival ex-’o4, and O. H. Pres- 
brey ex-’05. 


43. Francis Fowler, of the class of 
1843, died of Bright’s disease at his home 
in Washington, D. C., on Saturday, Dec. 
27, at the age of eighty years. 

He was born in Stockbridge, Mass., 
Feb. 2, 1822. After graduating from the 
University in ’43, he taught in schools in 
New York and other cities and was in the 
employ of the United States Sanitary 
Commission during three years of the 
Civil War. Later he was professor of 
English Literature in the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural College, and in 1869 
was appointed an examiner in the United 
States patent office; he rose to the grade 
of principal examiner in 1876, and re- 
mained in the service of that department. 


h-’67. ‘The Hon. Edward Conant, for 
twenty years principal of the State Nor- 
imal School at Randolph, died suddenly at 
his home in the Centre Village, on the 
morning of January 5. His career has 
been honorable to himself and useful to 
the State. After two years’ study at 
Thetford academy and four terms, in a 
little less than a year and a half, at Dart- 
mouth College, he became principal of 
Woodstock (Conn.) academy in Novem- 
ber, 1854, and later filled the same posi- 
tion in the Royalton (Vt.) academy and 
Burlington high school. He held the last 
named post but one year, 1859-60. From 
Feb. 1861 to 1874 he was at the head of 
the Orange County grammar school at 
Randolph. In 1874 he was chosen State 
Superintendent of Education and retained 
the office six years. ‘The next three years 
he presided over the Normal School at 
Johnson, and in 1884 returned to Ran- 
dolph to continue the same work of train- 
ing teachers. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1870. Co- 
nant’s “History of Vermont’ was for 
many years extensively used in the schools 
of the State. | 

Of his five sons, one, Frank Herbert, 
was graduated from the civil engineer- 
ing course in the University in 1881, and 
now resides in Tacoma, Wash. 


’79. Hon. Chester B. McLaughlin 
has been reappointed for the full term of 
five years to the appellate division of the 
supreme court of New York State. 


81. At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, Dec. 17, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, third vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, was chosen a 
member of the Board of Directors of that 
railroad. Mr. Kingsley also had an ar- 
ticle on “Belief” in a recent number of 
the “Independent.” 


°83. Joseph C. Turk arrived in the 
city last week from his extended tour of 
eight months in other lands. In the in- 
terests of the great Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, with which he is connected, he 
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visited Australia, India, Turkey, Hun- 
gary, Germany and England, spending 
more or less time in Sydney, Calcutta, 
Constantinople. Buda Pesth and other 
European cities. He visited some of the 
extensive steel works on the continent 
where his reputation as the construction 
engineer of the world-famous Gokteik 
viaduct in Burmah, India, had preceded 
him and he received many courteous at- 
tentions from the managers of these large 
works. 


E.x-’83. Albert Waring Atwater, M. 
D., 1885, whose death occurred at St. 
Regis Falls, N. Y., on the second of Jan- 
uary, was a son of H. H. Atwater, M. 
D., of the class of 1847, and grandson 
of William Atwater, M. D., of the class 
of 1809, who practiced medicine in Bur- 
lington 1813-18, and from 1829 till his 
death in 1853. Dr. H. H. Atwater also 
practiced here from 1851 till a little while 
before his death in 1871, and was instruc- 
tor in the medical college from 1875 to 
1888. Albert W. pursued the regular 
classical course in the University for 
nearly three years. At St. Regis Falls he 
had filled the offices of health officer and 
coroner. 


"87. The London Atheneum of No- 
vember 22, has a commendatory and ap- 
preciative three column review of Dr. FE. 
Albee’s History of English Utilitarian- 
ism, published last year in London. Pro- 
fessor Albee, who is instructor at Cor- 
nell, was in the city December 29, and 
called on some of his friends here. 


89. George H. Rogers is taking grad- 
uate studies at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


89. A. B. Gilbert has resigned his 
position as assistant business manager of 
the Engineering News Publishing Co., 
after over eleven years work in the dif- 
ferent departments of Engineering News, 
and will hereafter be business manager 


of the Good Roads Magazine, The Teller, 


Central Station Directory, Street Rail- 
way Directory and other publications of 
the E. L. Powers Co. 


96. ‘The wedding of Avery Douglas 
Billings to Miss Mary Van Patten took 
place Thursday morning, Dec. 18, at the 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Van Patten of Burlington, on Pearl 
street. Mr. Billings is practicing law in 
this city. 


’99. M. W. Andrews, who supplied 
as secretary of the faculty in the a! 
of Mr. Doten last year, is in town com- 
pleting some post-graduate work. He 
will soon go to Boston for further study. 


’o2. J. N. Harvey has been appointed 
assistant State librarian at Montpelier. 

"02. G. C. Gould has accepted a posi- 
tion on the editorial staff of the Free 
Press. 


702. D. M. Rice, who has been with 
the New York and New Jersey Telephone 
Co. of Brooklyn, will soon go to Phila- 
delphia, where he has secured a position 
as assistant electrician to former Prof. 
A. W. Ayer with the Harrison Bros. & 
Company. 


02. The class of 1902 has just pub- 
lished a very neat directory telling the 
present location and occupation of every 
member of the class. Much credit is due 
Don M. Rice, the secretary, in compiling 
the book and all changes in residence or 
occupation should be sent to him at his 
home address, Westford, Vt. 


’o2. EK. D. Clapp, who has been work- 
ing for the New Jersey State Board of 
Assessors, has gone to Buck Hannon, 
West Virginia, where he has accepted a 
position with the Little Kanawha Rail- 
road Co. G. S. Leavenworth ’85, is also 
working for the company. 
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College World. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge, does 
not believe in young presidents. It has 
elected as its master Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, the great mathematician, who is 
eighty-three years of age. 


Dr. Simon Newcomb, professor emer- 
itus of mathematics and astronomy in 
Johns Hopkins university, has just had 
the honorary degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy conferred upon him by the Christi- 
ana university. 


A one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lar structure, to be known as the Wo- 
man’s Building of the University of 
Texas, is now under construction. ‘The 
corner-stone was laid recently by the wife 
of Governor Savoys. 


The faculty of a Michigan university 
has forbidden betting amongst the stu- 
dents under penalty of suspension. It was 
found that on the Thanksgiving day foot- 
ball match the students had wagered about 
$4,000. 


The misdemeanors of students at 
Oueen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
are judged by a court of students called 
the “Concursus.”’ 


Yale and Princeton are to hold a dual 
track meet May 9. 


Exchanges. 


To be at home in all lands and ages, to 
count nature as a friend, to carry the keys 
of the world’s library in one’s pocket, to 
gain a standard from other men’s work, 
and from their criticism of one’s own, to 
make friends with men in all walks of life, 
to learn the manners of a gentleman from 
one’s associates, and to gain inspiration 
from Christian professors, is a liberal edu- 
cation. Without the physical ideal, man 
is an invalid; without the technical, an 
educational pauper; without the theoretical, 


a man given to conservative convention ; 
without the liberal, a blind man in an art 
gallery; without the spiritual, an outcast 
from his Father’s house.—E-. 


“Freshette’— 
first year —Ex. 


a college girl during her 


SLUMBER SONG. 
(From the Spanish.) 


Sleep, little child of my soul; 
Leave off thy sobbing fear ; 
Though the old wind grieves in the trem- 
bling leaves, ? 
And the old dog cries below. 
Sleep, thou child of my soul; 
Kind angels guard thee, dear.—Ex. 


TWILIGHT. 


Sombre mist in the twilight still, 

Lone gray castle upon the hill; 

Hold of a leader of savage spears ;— 
Lone gray heart in the dusk of tts years. 


Herlouin sits watching the day die, 
High in his tower above the Welsh 
lands. 
Despair in his heart and ieecete in his eye, 
His sword on his knees, his chin on his 


hands. | 
Lord of the marches—his hands are blood- 
red; 
His sons are traitors, his loves are all 
hired ; 


Friend of the King—but he envies the dead ; 
Dour old warwolf, haggard and tired. 


Loveless life and ashen fame; 

Merciful Christ but an empty name. 

Sullen grief and a dearth. of tears; 

Lone gray heart in the dusk of tts years. 
—Chicago Monthly Maroon. 


The Bates Student classes its ercuatecs 
under four heads: 

1. “Local,” whose space is given en- 
tirely to the events and affairs of their own 
college. 

2. “Solids,” containing many essays and 
articles of philosophical and _ otherwise 
heavy nature, and only a few short stories 
and light poems. 

2. «Short. Story.” 

4. “Circle”—“all-round” magazines. 

The Student classes the Cynic under the 
fourth heading. 
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IS THE MAN WHO 
Full Dress Suits, $380 up. 


Makes Suits Up-to-Date in every Way. +.cqo Suits, - $24 up. 
Suits $14.50 UP. 
Repairing neatly done. 


J.P. RELLEY, Only 
ARTIST TAILOR. 
45,Churen. St. 


WANTED. 


| A good energetic young man to work on 


| SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


Custom Tailoring 


54% Church Street, 
OVER THE BOSTON STORE. 


LIFE INS. CO. 


AXTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


110 CHURCH STREET. 


BF TAKE DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


A Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 
a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
less. This makes a serviceable all round gun within 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 1+ NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TOvT RY: 1h. 
Die TL IVGCY Po a 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


ee 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown inthe State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection’’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’? ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


BROWNELL & BURNHAM. 


General Insurance Agents, 
195 COLLEGE STREET. 


We can serve you well, and respectfully solicit 
your patronage. 
Fire, Liability, Accident, Life, Fidelity. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 


State Agent, 
Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, TV. 


Miss Doty's Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE STREET. 
Telephone 213-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CoO., 
COSTUME PARLORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas. Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 148. 


Of All 


iGeresota. 


Leads, 


i) Att Orners Fotiow. 


110 Chutch St. 
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David Breakenridge McNeil, 
—- Ex=I810. 


Among the early non-graduates whose 
names are given in the last General Cata- 
logue of the University of Vermont there 
are some whose lives and achievements 
are deserving of a fuller record than that 
volume could find space for. And among 
them is the man whose name stands at the 
head of this paper. Not only on account 
of his honorable descent and of his ser- 
vices in the army and the customs as well 
as in the courts, but also because of the 
connection of his family with the early 
history of Vermont, Mr. McNeil claims 
attention, in spite of the fact that his name 
has been lost sight of here for near a hun- 
dred years. 

Our alumnus was born in Charlotte, 
Vt., December 1, 1787, the son of John 
McNeil and Mary Breakenridge. He 
came to college, so far as the imperfect 
college documents show, in 1807. His 
grandson says he spent two years here. 
If so, he must have entered as freshman 
in 1806. At that early day President 
Sanders and one tutor constituted the en- 
tire faculty, and the course of instruction 
was meagre enough if compared with 
modern standards. His reason for leav- 
ing college in 1808 does not appear. He 
removed soon after to Essex, N. Y., read 
law with Dean Edson of that place, and 
was admitted to the bar in October, 1811. 
In the February preceding he had been 
appointed a lieutenant in the E’ssex County 
militia, and two months later was made 
adjutant. In July of the same year he 
received the appointment of inspector of 
customs for the district of Champlain. 
August 12, 1812, he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the State by 
Chief Justice James Kent, afterward chan- 
cellor of New York. The same year he 
was recommended by the governor of New 


York to the United States Secretary of 
War for a captaincy in the regular army. 
In 1814 he was at Plattsburg with the 
Essex County militia, who had been called 
out to repel the Murray invasion, and 
was promoted to be brigade-major and 
inspector of the goth N. Y. Brigade. He 
was present at the attack by British gun- 
boats on Fort Cassin, at the mouth of the 
Otter Creek, May 14, 1814. By Septem- 
ber 1 he was again at Plattsburg and on 
continuous duty until after the battle. 
September 6 he was serving as adjutant- 
general on General Mooers’ staff, and was 
stationed at Culver Hill, four miles north 
of Plattsburg. After the fight, Septem- 
ber 11, he was sent in the evening with 
250 cavalry in pursuit of Sir George Pre- 
vost and his retreating forces. After fol- 
lowing the enemy to the Brick Tavern, 
eight miles north of Plattsburg, the pur- 
suit was relinquished on account of the 
heavy rains and the impracticable condi- 
tion of the roads. His conspicuous ser- 
vices in this battle received honorable men- 
tion in General Mooers’ official report. 

In February, 1815, he was appointed 
master in chancery. In April following 
he was made assistant commissary of ord- 
nance and military stores, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. In 1817 (with two 
others, he was designated by the governor 
of New York to present a sword given by 
that State to General Samuel Strong, 
then a resident of Vergennes. Other mil- 
itary honors came to him in succeeding 
years. 

For a time he served as one of the 
judges of Essex County. In May, 1828, 
he was appointed district attorney. Dur- 
ing two terms under President Jackson, 
and one under Van Buren he held the post 
of collector of customs for the District of 
Champlain, 1830-39, resigning, however, 
before the last term was completed. In 
1831 he was admitted to practice in the 
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Supreme Court of New York; in 1832 in 
the United States Courts; in 1843 he was 
appointed Supreme Court commissioner 
by the governor, and was also admitted as 
solicitor in chancery. September I1, 1843, 
he officiated as president of the day at 
Plattsburg, at the ceremony of placing 
monuments at the graves of American and 
British officers killed in the battle of 1814. 

Mr. McNeil had a wide acquaintance 
with men in public life in his State and in 
the nation, and wielded a large influence 
in public appointments and party nomina- 
tions. He died at the house of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Horace Nelson, in Montreal, 
Canu wi ebruatiy ne) obs 

His mother was the fourth child of that 

LIEUT. JAMES BREAKENRIDGE, 
on whose farm, says Governor Hiland 
Hall, “was born the future State of Ver- 
mont,” in July, 1771. (Early History of 
VWitipp. eo. es ett) 

James Breakenridge was sent to Eng- 
land in 1772, with Jehiel Hawley of Ar- 
lington, as special agent of the settlers on 
the Grants. He served, too, as one of the 
commissioners to Congress in June, 1776, 
and in July of that year was chairman of 
the committee to call the Dorset Conven- 
tion. ‘Tradition represents him as a man 
of polished and courtly manners. 

D. B. McNeil’s grandfather, 


Capt, ARCHIBALD MCNEIL, 


of Litchfield, Conn., (b. in Antrim, Ire- 
land, about 1710; came to America about 
1730) took an active part in Lord Lou- 
doun’s expedition to Fort Edward in 
1757, in that to Crown Point in 1759, in 
that against Canada in 1760, and in that 
against Montreal in 1761. He was con- 
cerned also in the expedition against Ha- 
vana and the Spanish West Indies, and 
was a member of all the war committees 
of Litchfield during the Revolution. David 
B. McNeil’s father, 


Joun MCNEIL, 


(b. 1741, d. 1813) came from Litchfield 
to North Adams, Mass., in 1766, and to 
Bennington, Vt., about three years later. 
Here he became intimate with James 


Bredkenridge, whose daughter Mary be- | 
came his second wife. He obtained from 
New York a grant of 2,000 acres in the 
town of ‘Tinmouth, and settled there in 
1777, but being a loyalist, was dislodged 
by the Green Mountain Boys and returned 
to Bennington. After the war was over, 
he and his brother Charles came to Char- 
lotte and bought tracts of land by the 
lake. He was the first clerk of Charlotte, 
its first ‘representative in the General 
Assembly, and served five other years in 
the same capacity; was judge of probate 
two years, judge of the county court five 
years, member of the convention which 
adopted the State Constitution in 1791, 
and of that which two years later remod- 
eled that document. “McNeil’s Bay” 
and “‘McNeil’s Ferry,” from Charlotte to 
Essex, N. Y., are reminders of him. 


Joun McNEIL, 


non-graduate of the class of 1840, lawyer 
and judge, was David’s eldest son. A 
daughter, Mary, became the wife of ti:e 
Hon. Ezra Meech, M. C), of Shelburre. 
and was the mother of Edgar Meec!: of 
the class of 1841, and grandmother of 
‘hatles EF. Meech of the class of 1874. 
The McNeils, it may be added, trace 
their descent from the chiefs of the clan 
McNeil, which derives from a brother of 
Somerled, Lord of the Isles (1153). 
David B. McNeil’s g-g-g-grandfather left 


Scotland for Ireland about 1609. 

[For most of the facts given above we are 
indebted to Charles H. McNiel, Esq., of Platts- 
burg, N. Y., a son of our alumnus of 1810. Au- 
thorities may be seen in Governor and Council 
of Vt., vol. I, 151, 198, and index; vol. II, index; 
Hall’s Early His. of Vt., 457, and index; Hem- 
enway’s Hist. Gaz. Vt., vol. I, 744, 745; Jen- 
nings’ Memorials, etc. (History of Benning- 
ton ).] 


Meeting of University Presidents. 
Editor of the Cynic: | 

I very gladly comply with your re- 
quest to give your readers some account 
of the recent meeting of the Presidents 
of State Universities at Washington. The 
meeting was one of the most interesting 
and helpful I have ever attended. The 
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chief topics discussed were, Chapel Ser- 
vices, Athletics, and the Rhodes scholar- 
ships. Under the first head it was strong- 
ly maintained that the college, assuming 
control of the entire life of young persons 
during four of their most formative years, 
cannot but be deeply interested in those 
moral and religious influences apart from 
which character cannot be sane and com- 
plete—can indeed be hardly human—and 
that while, under modern conditions, col- 
leges are not charged with the direct re- 
ligious training of students, they ought to 
avail themselves of every legitimate influ- 
ence for the ethical training and religious 
uplift of their pupils—and among these 
the college chapel, studying always under 
varying conditions the means by which 
the whole body of instructors can, 
through some form of chapel meeting, 
make themselves most serviceable to the 
whole body of students. 

It transpired that in one of the West- 
ern States a student had been killed in a 
foot-ball game, and that a bill is now 
pending in the Legislature of that State 
to abolish and forbid foot-ball playing. 
The president of that State University 
endeavored to get from the assembled 
body an expression of opinion as to the 
advisability of passing such a law, and on 
the general question of the benefits and 
evils of the game. ‘This opinion was 
given with entire unanimity, to the effect 
that foot-ball games, properly regulated 
and controlled, are a benefit to the physi- 
eal and moral life of the college commun- 
ity. On the question of proper control, 
opinion settled upon action by a mixed 
board made up of faculty, alumni and stu- 
dents—such a board in substance as we 
have in the University. It was contended 
that the student representation should be 
relatively large enough to give the stu- 
dent body a sense of real responsibility 
and a motive for pride in the organization. 
The progress in appreciation "of college 
athletics on the part of executives is 
shown by the contrast of the attitude of 
this meeting with that of a similar meet- 
ing some ten years ago, in which, in anti- 
cipation of the fall games, almost every 


President confessed to a hope that his col- 
lege would win no games, and his town be 
thus spared what Shakespeare called bes 
ing ‘“‘incarnadined.”’ 

The largest part of the time and inter- 
est of the meeting was absorbed by con- 
sideration of questions relating to the 
Rhodes scholarships. In accordance with 
his own request, Mr. George R. Parkin, 
the agent of the trustees of the Rhodes 
will, was present and had several confer- 
ences with the body on the best means for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the 
will as regards the American  scholar- 
ships. These conferences were, for ob- 
vious reasons, held within closed doors. 
Certain very perplexing questions arise 
in applying the conditions of the will to 
Admerican institutions. Certain other 
questions, touching upon race, nationality, 
social standing and breeding, religion, 
loom up as sources of possible danger and 
trouble. The immediately practical ques- 
tions are, shall the appointees be gradu- 
ates, or undergraduates? If the latter, 
at what stage of their college career shall 
they be chosen? For the present, and un- 
til the conditions for matriculation at Ox- 
ford are changed, all matriculants must 
have taken the classical course, including 
Greek. In either case, how shall the ben- 
eficiaries be selected, by what body, under 
what conditions? Thus far none of these 
questions have been officially answered. 
The agent has divided the States into 
groups, and will consult with representa- 
tives assembled from the colleges of each 
eroup. On the 23d he will meet with 
delegates from group I, including the col- 
leges of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and on the 24th with the other New 
England colleges—both meetings being 
held in Boston—and in this way will con- 
sult with the colleges in all the States and 
Territories. From the data thus obtained 
the trustees of the will, Lord Roseberry 
and others, will decide upon some plan or 
plans for making the awards. 

One amusing incident came to light. 
One of the Western governors took the 
matter into his own hands, selected his 
man, and gave him a formal appointment. 
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The newspapers published a print from 
his photograph and gave his biography, 
in which it was said that he was “a per- 
fect young man,” and “though an athlete, 
was never known to utter a profane 
word.”” An Oxford man on hearing of 
this, remarked that if this account should 
precede him to Oxford he would there 
encounter temptations to profanity such 
as he had never met before. 

I hope that in course of time some of 
our students may be chosen to enjoy this 
very high honor and privilege, for it will 
be both. And I-hope that something of 
the spirit of Oxford, the humanistic cul- 
ture, the sweet reasonableness, the blend- 
ing of literature, philosophy and history 
into a great capacity for public service, 
will come back to reproduce its like in 
our American universities and colleges. 


M. HB. 


Hi eCetter from Luzon. 
[ Concluded. | 


Of all strange and mysterious legends 
to be found amongst the folk lore of these 
most mysterious people, there is none 
stranger or more interesting than the 
“Achwang.”’ <A study of this belief re- 
veals traits resembling closely the “Gob- 


lins’ of James Whitcomb Riley’s de- 


lightful little poem with which we were 
all familiar in our childhood days. Little 
do I wonder at the fear of the “Ach- 
wang’ amongst the children of this coun- 
try when I think of the cold chills that 
were wont to chase up and down my spine 
when I was told of ‘The little boy that 
wouldn’t say his prayers.” 

Children are much the same the world 
over, since I have seen the Philippino baby 
run and hide his head in his mother’s 
skirts when told that he had been naughty 
and that the ‘“Achwang’’ was looking for 
him, even as I have vivid recollections of 
doing when a youngster and when told 
that some fabulous creature would fly 
around at night and carry me away be- 
cause I had been naughty. 

By day the Achwang has the appear- 
ance of an ordinary mortal but as the 


shades of evening fall the longing for ad- 
venture creeps upon him. 

Then it is that he rubs cocoanut oil be- 
neath his arms and lo! immense brown 
skinned wings appear stretching from 
waist to knee. Upon these pinions he be- 
takes himself to the rendezvous of kin- 
dred spirits whence, by twos or threes, 
they wing their way to neighboring towns 
and woe betide the luckless child that is 
found upon the streets when the Ach- 
wangs are about. A sudden whir of 
wings, a terrorized cry, and people know 
that the dreaded creature has levied his 
usual tax upon the district. A banquet 
then takes place “far from the haunts of 
man,’’ lasting until the first rays of the 
morning sun light up the smoking crest 
of old [layon—the most symmetrically 
beautiful volcano in the world, not even 
excepting the far-famed Fusiyahma of 
the Flowery Kingdom. 

As morning dawns heavy slumber falls 
upon these midnight prowlers from which 
they wake once more in the guise of or- 
dinary beings. 

A peculiar belief in connection with the 
Achwang, is that the bats, or more prop- 
erly vampires, which grow to immense 
size in these islands, and the ‘“‘Bot-Bot”’ 
bird, so-called because of its solitary call, 
act as guides for them. This strange be- 
lief was once most strongly impressed 
upon my mind. In company with about 
twenty soldiers and a native guide, I was 
making a midnight “hike.” | We were 
passing through a dense growth of under- 
brush when my attention was attracted 
by a peculiar bird call. Luckily I recog- 
nized the call of the ‘“‘Bot-Bot,”’ and knew 
the superstition concerning it, else I might 
have been badly “rattled.” As it was, I 
was startled, to say ‘the least, for on the 
instant with the call the native pressed 
back close to me and threw his arms about 
my body, falling in abject fear at my 
feet; again the call sounded, this time 
nearer and accompanied by the soft whir 
of unseen wings. ‘The terror of the na- 
tive was pitiful to see as he clung to me, 
trembling in every limb and calling softly 
upon his patron saint to protect him. I 
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tried to reassure him, telling him that it 
was nothing, but he begged me to remain 
silent for he said that he had heard the 
dreaded ‘“‘Bot-Bot”’ call and the rustling of 
unseen wings and he knew that the Ach- 
wangs were passing very near. And yet 
in spite of this and other similar expe- 
riences, | have never met a native who 
would admit to your face, if you asked 
him, that the Achwang was more than an 
invention, as it were, to keep children in- 
doors after nightfall. And here one of 
their peculiar traits of character is ap- 
parent. Having made the assertion that 
they have no such belief in the Ach- 
wang, the natives will then proceed to 
give you a long discourse on the character 
of the Achwang in general, always term- 
inating, no matter how strongly they have 
insisted that they did not believe in the 
superstition, with the assertion that algu- 
nas dicen (some say) that four children 
were carried away from a neighboring 
town last month and their disappearance 
can not be accounted for except that they 
were taken by the Achwang. 

Before closing let me mention one other 
phase of the native character that is most 
clearly exemplified by this superstition. 

A native will never admit that there is 
anything wrong or bad in his own town 
or “here,” it is always in some other place 
or “there” that the evil is to be found. 
So it is with the Achwang. ‘To the 
question, “Are there Achwang here?” 
the invariable answer is, “No, there,” 
pointing to a neighboring town. A native 
of Tabaco declares that Ilalinao, a neigh- 
boring pueblo, is the abode of the Ach- 
wang, and vice versa. And thus it goes 
the world over; in all countries and in all 
climes people are ever more ready to ad- 
mit that the evil belongs somewhere other 
than at home. The wily Philippino is not 
alone in this, we are almost all of us af- 
flicted with a similar fault. 

But I must bring this narrative to a 
close, having already wandered on to too 
great a length in telling about these 
legends, the investigation of which has 
afforded me a vast amount of pleasure 
and has passed away many an hour that 
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might, otherwise, have hung heavily upon 
my hands. 
I close with best wishes for the CyNIc. 
Wait C. JOHNSON, 
Ist Lieut. 26th Inf., U. V. M. ’g9. 


Che Edge of the Shadow. 


My father has a little sail-boat which 
he named the Zayda. It is no larger 
than a good sized row-boat, and indeed it 
has a pair of oars and can be rowed by 
only one person; but as it has atiny cov- 
ered deck and a mast—howbeit remova- 
ble—I call it his yacht. The sail is a 
Moorish rig, that is, having only three 
corners, and [ tell him that the whole 
boat looks just like the pictures of pirate 
craft in my old geography. Since the 
Zayda was at Burlington, and we wished 
to use her at Cedar Beach, father and I 
intended to sail her down—or should one 
say up? 

The wind was not as strong as I like, 
but it was a good little breeze from the 
north, and we slipped along very well. 
When we first got out into the broad 
lake, we found a lot of dead swells; and 
they affected Dogberry, my Collie pup, 
rather curiously. He began to grow pale 
or at least he felt pale, I suppose; and 
pretty soon he had a shaking spell—per- 
haps a nervous chill. 

We saw a number of gray and white 
gulls wheeling about in the air, and half 
way across the lake we saw something 
white, evidently a bird of some kind, rest- 
ing on the water. I said it was a duck, 
but he said it was an old gull. I bet a 
postage stamp against a glass of soda 
water, that I was right. To prove the 
contrary, he sailed half a mile out of our 
course. When we were nearly to the crea- 
ture, the duck flew up and joined some 
quite unmistakable gulls, so I had to own 
myself beaten. I did not care, though, 
for mother had bought a whole sheet of 
stamps just a few days before, and I knew 
I could beg one from her. 

At noon the wind almost died down, 
and during the lull we ate our luncheon. 
Dogberry did not seem to enjoy his por- 
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tion, though perhaps that was not queer, 
since it consisted ot the tough parts of the 
meat and the crusts of the bread. After 
we were all through, I steered and man- 
aged the sail for a while. I wished father 
would let me do so when there was a good 
strong wind. Some day, I thought, [ll 
just slip off alone, and we'll see if I can’t 
handle a tiny little boat like this. I 
noticed that father kept looking back of 
us, but did not take the trouble to turn 
around, until he said there was a storm 
coming up. I glanced back, and, sure 
enough, in the north was a great black 
cloud approaching straight toward us. 
“Soon,” I thought gleefully, ‘we'll have 
wind enough for anyone.’ But, strange 
to say, although the huge black clouds 
were nearing swiftly, we were scarcely 
moving at all. ‘The calm before the 
storm,” quoted father, as he got the oars 
in position and began to row with a will. 

I steered and let out the sheet so as to 
catch any wind there might be stirring; 
but still we hardly seemed to move. All 
the time that insidious shadow crept 
towards us. A cat-rigged racing boat 
hauled down her canvas, and began to hug 
the shore. A delicate white butterfly, 
caught far out from land, hastened on its 
way to safety. Dogberry stood up on his 
hind legs, sniffed uneasily, and lay down 
to sleep. The entire sky behind us was 
dark and threatening, although we were 
yet in the sunlight. 

“The shadow has almost covered our 
wake,” I said, “but we are nearly to Sloop 
Island.” Father rowed steadily on. ‘The 
shadow has sent out a wing to the west,” 
I remarked casually, “‘for all that we're 
almost in sight of the Cedar Beach dock.”’ 
Father dropped his oars and took down 
the mast and sail, stowing them at one 
side—letting the ends stick out over the 
stern—and giving me the curt informa- 
tion that “he could see the wind on the 
water,” he bent all his energies to rowing. 

We were now abreast of Sloop Island: 
before, I could see the dock and safety; 
behind, a dark streak in the water not 
more than fifteen or twenty rods away. 
Watching it skim toward us, I felt the 


breeze before the line of rippling waves 
reached the boat. An instant later we 
were flying before the storm. ‘The waves, 
a moment before hardly visible, grew sud- 
denly aggressive. They dashed spray 
over me and lashed poor Zayda’s sides 
until she fled before them. The edge of 
the shadow was over us, but just ahead 
shone the little red rock in the gleaming 
sun. Now the clouds put out the light, 
and all was gray. As the full force of the 
storm struck us, I needed all my strength 
to keep the boat pointed for the dock. The 
white combers broke and mingled their 
spray with the driving rain. I tried to 
wrap father’s overcoat about me, but alas 
—in doing so I let the Zayda swing 
around sidewise to the wind, so that she 
rocked and pitched in the trough of the 
waves! An end of the sail flapped loose 
and held her there. ne? 

“Steer straight before the waves; never 
mind the dock,” cried father, “we can get 
out almost anywhere.” 

With a tug that half threw me over- 
board, I got the tiller into position. Right 
ahead we went, and soon were safely 
scraping against the gravel on shore. We 
both jumped out, and father pulled the 
boat up on the beach. Fearless Dogberry 
—should he be classed as a child or a fool? 
—was so sleepy that I had to lift him out. 
We all ran to shelter and staid there until 
the thunder shower was past. ‘The sun 
shone out brightly again and we rowed 
quietly around the point to our camp. 
Down the lake among the Vermont hills, 
we could see the storm continuing its way. 

E.. Wins 30S) 
Night. 
All things are best with thee, beloved Night; 
Day’s strife is ended, and its bloodless wars. 
Stern waged by desk or loom, cease as the stars 
Flash their truce-signals from the fields of light. 
The scales of sordid day fall from our sight, 


The path seems plain again; whatever bars 
Hope’s near fulfillment, and the pride that mars 


Contentment, vanish ’neath thy spell of right. 


As some worn journeyer cross a desert plain 
Whose vain mirages mock his toilsome way, 
Sees gleam afar the walls of some loved fane, 
Where murmuring fountains cool the throbbing 
day; 

Thus do I hail thee, Night; and, rich and free, 
Life’s dearest gifts I have, so have I thee. 

D. 799. 
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Editorials. 


It is the earnest wish of THE Cynic 
that the result of the coming “Days of 
Wrath” may be nothing but straight A’s 
or everyone. | 


It is hardly necessary at this time to 
urge on the interest or to persuade those 
who have ability in debate to participate 
in the preliminary trials for the choice of 
a debating team to meet St. Lawrence. 
The success of last year, coupled with the 
fact that the contest this year will be held 
in Burlington and will take on a more def- 
inite character ought to bring out all the 


possible material in the University. A 
debate last year meant much to the club 
and University, this year it will mean sti!l 
more, for a creditable showing this year 
means the establishment of an inter-col- 
legiate debate as an annual event. A 
contest of this kind means hard work for 
those who make the team, but after a man 
has successfully fought his way through 
the preliminary and final trials, made the 
team and helped to win the debate itself, 
he has something to look back upon of 
which he may well be proud and which he 
will always consider one of the chief 
events of his college sojourn. He 1s a 
stronger man in more ways than one. He 
is a clearer thinker, a better speaker, he 
has demonstrated the fact that he has at 
least some power to convince and change 
the minds of his hearers. We can and 
must win the debate this year, but in order, 


to do it we need the co-operation of all. 


As the winter days drag on we begin to 
look forward to the base ball season, and 
ask ourselves what the prospects are, what 
the outlook is for a team and a schedule 
that shall be an improvement over the last 
season. 

The policy of having a large number of 
home games when there are _ pitchers 
enough to warrant it is an excellent one, 
for it is sure to interest not only the stu- 
dents of the University but also the towns- 
people in the fortunes of the team. 

The cage work is to begin about Febru- 
ary 10, and we have been fortunate in 
securing as coach so able a man as Mr. 
Hazleton. His work with the team last 


season was entirely satisfactory, and as he 
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will stay until the latter part of May, the 
team should be all that good coaching can 
make it. 

Manager Dodge is not quite ready to 
publish the schedule in entirety, but we 
may expect it soon after the mid-year per- 
iod. It will contain a large number ot 
good home games, among them being two 
with Manhattan and two with Colby. 

What may be said in respect to the team 
is necessarily, for the most part, in the 
line of prophecy, but there are good 
grounds upon which to base it. We have 
practically all of last year’s players and 
several new known quantities, together 
with an unusual amount of unknown ma- 
terial, from which we have reason to ex- 
pect great things. 

We have at least five candidates for the 
position of pitcher, and the competition 
should be lively enough to result in an 
effective combination in the box. 

The candidates for infield positions are 
numerous and there is likely to be devel- 
oped a scramble for them that will be suf- 
ficient to remedy the weakness in this de- 
partment of the game which has been late- 
ly an object for pity. From ‘Tobin, Med. 
’05, Woodward ’o6, Hill, Med. ’06, Cot- 
ton Med. ’06, and Lynch, Med..’o4, a 
combination is sure to be formed that will 
effectually take care of the infield. 

The batting department, in which an 
improvement is needed, will undoubtedly 
be a strong feature of the team’s work, 
and it will be a satisfaction to see once 
more a team that can hit safely at the right 
time. 

All our athletic prospects are bright—- 
except for an athletic field, and as to that 
nothing can be said. 


Rew England Alumni. 


The New England Alumni of the Uni- 
versity held their annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel, Boston, Friday night, 
January 16th. ‘There was a large attend- 
ance, forty-five graduates being present, 
and all who attended pronounced it the 
most successful dinner ever held. 

President Charles A. Catlin, of Provi- 
dence, acted as toastmaster and addresses 
were made by President Buckham, Dean 
H. C. Tinkham of the Medical Depart- 
ment, Dr. J. Henry Jackson, Prof. D. R. 
Dewey of. M. I. T., Prof. F. E. Wood- 
ruff of Bowdoin College, Rev. McMillan, 
D. D., of Barre, T. P. W. Rogers and Dr. 
F. C. Granger. Dro Wo Writ 
Hillsboro, N. H., delighted the company 
with two excellent baritone solos. 

It was voted at the meeting that the an- 
nual dinner next year should be observed 
as ladies’ night and the women graduates 
of the University and the wives and sis- 
ters of the male graduates be invited to 
attend. 

A committee consisting of C. A. Catlin, 
Davis R. Dewey, Dr. F. C. Granger, Dr. 
F. 'T.. Kidder, George P. Anderson, Geo. 
W. Stone and A. E. Lewis was appointed 
to co-operate in the celebration of the 
University’s tooth commencement, which 
comes next year. 

The speech of President Buckham was 
a heart to heart personal talk about the 
University’s affairs. He also put himself 
on record as opposed to any shortening of 
the academic course to two or three years, 
as some of the large universities, notably 
Columbia, are proposing to do. Four 
years he thought none too long for the 
best work. He referred to the death of 
Prof. Torrey in a fitting manner. 

Drs. Tinkham and Jackson set forth 
the need of the Medical Department ad- 
mirably and stated that it was in a flour- 
ishing condition, but needed the funds of 
some millionaire to give it needed build- 
ings and endowments. 

The officers elected are: President, C. 
A. Catlin ’72; vice-president, David R. 
Dewey ’79; secretary and treasurer, A. E. 
Lewis ’97; assistant secretary and treas- 
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urer, I. Reed Powell ’00; chairman execu- 
tive committee, George P. Anderson ’9g6. 

Those present were: C. EK. Allen ’96; 
F,. B. Allen ’97; G. P. Anderson ’96; C. 
F. Blair *99; S. I. Bryant ‘63; James 
Duce, ©. A. Catlin “73; J. A. 
Chase ’99; Dr. F. H. Clapp oe ors \., Ly. 
Church ’84; John Chase ’99; S. cS Dennis, 
piaoterwwewey 79; 1. S. Doten 97: 
F. E. Woodruff 75; A. A. Gibson ’97; 
Dr. M. E. Gleason ’94; Dr. F. C. Gran- 
pemeeeere . Holt“o1; Dr. F. J. 
hidcer eel. Mackay, Dr. H. W. 
Mitchell, Dr. A. Nott 69; C. H. Parker 
eevee OO; 1. 1. Rich ’o2; T. 
eters tt, b. Spencer, D. A. 
stone “78; G. W. Stone 84; A. B. Stet- 
son 97; J. W. Tobey ’oo; J. H. Vaughn 
80; F. EK. Woodruff ’75; Dr. F.E..Hawes, 
W. D. McNee, Dr. J. Henry Jackson, 
Dr. W. W. Griffiths. 


College Meeting. 


At the college meeting held January 
14th about $80 was raised for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the varsity 
basket ball team during the ensuing year. 
It was voted to elect a manager of the 
track team; and a letter from St. Law- 
rence regarding dual games was read and 
rejected on the grounds that it would be 
more advantageous to Vermont to arrange 
such games with nearer colleges. Man- 
ager Harvey announced that there would 
be nine home games, namely, the interclass 
games and the games with the University 
of Rochester, Rensselaer, Polytechnic, 
St. Lawrence and Potsdam Normal. A 
game with the Harvard second team is 
being arranged also. After the basket 
ball business had been attended to Mr. 
Cloudman spoke about having a track 
team and.sending a representative to the 
intercollegiate track meet in Boston, Feb- 
tuary 14th. It was voted that at a col- 
lege meeting to be held a week from yes- 
terday a manager of track athletics should 
be elected and should be sent to Boston, 
representing the University at the B. A. 
A. meet. 


Che Green and Gold. 


The regular weekly debate of the Green 
and Gold Debating Club was held Janu- 
ary 14th upon the question, “‘Resolved, 
That the United States Enforce Compul- 
sory Arbitration as Adopted by New Zea- 
land.” The debate resulted in favor of 
Bourne ‘03 and Hubbard ’o4, leaders of 
the negative. ‘The leaders of the affirma- 
tive were Gulick ’03 and Ward ’o05. The 
judges were Clancy ’04, Ruland ’o5, and 
Lamoreux ‘06. Abbott ’03 had charge 
of the meeting. The question for debate 
at the next meeting, to be held Wednes- 
day, February 11th, is, “Resolved, That 
Woman Suffrage is Desirable Through- 
out the United States.” The leaders are: 
Affirmative, Adams ’03 and Chaffee ’o5, 
and negative, Farrington ’03 and Perkins 
05. The judges will be Prof. Tupper, 
Eaton ’03 and Sherburne ’04. G. F. Wells 
03 will have charge of the meeting. After 
the debate last night the following officers 
were elected to serve during the ensuing 
half year: President, O. B. Gilbert ’03; 
vice-president, I. P. Kellogg ’03; secre- 
tary, C. W. Ward ’05; executive commit- 
tee, Bourne ’03, Hulett ’os. 


Locals. 


Clifton D. Howe, ’98, gave three lec- 
tures the past week in the Science Hall on 
the general subject of Forestry. The 
lectures were illustrated. 


Dr. T. G. Moore of the Division of 
Plant Pathology, Washington, gave a very 
interesting lecture Monday night in the 
Williams Science Hall on “Root Tuber- 
cles and their Organisms.” 


At the college meeting held Wednesday 
it was voted to elect the track team man- 
ager as the other athletic managers are 
elected at present, i. e., from the nomina- 
tions made by the advisory board. The 
meeting was adjourned until Friday, 
when a special meeting was held to elect 
a man to this position. 
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At the meeting of the sophomore class 
held December 16th, the following were 
elected members of the 1905 Ariel board: 
Editor-in-chief, Wright; associate editors, 
Hilton, Eastman. and Miss Southwick; 
artist, Miss Bean; assistant artist, Hagar; 
photographer, Gilbert; manager, Hume; 
assistant manager, Barrett. Norwood 
was elected captain of the class track team. 
The class decided to take the affirmative in 
the debate between them and the freshmen 
class. ‘The exact date for the debate has 
not been decided yet, but will be some time 
before Easter. 


The attention of the students is called to 
the regular morning prayers now being 
held in the Y...M..C. A. room; under .the 
leadership of members of the faculty. These 
exercises were begun on the discontinuance 
of chapel in response to the suggestion of 
some students who felt that 1t would be a 
good plan to have voluntary daily services 
for those who wished to attend, in place of 
the compulsory chapel exercises, that are 
now so marred, to say the least, by 1mpa- 
tience and thoughtlessness. It undoubt- 
edly lies in a measure with the students 
whether voluntary morning prayers or 
compulsory chapel be the order of the day. 
If the exercises, conducted as they have 
been since vacation, or similarly, seem to 
meet with favor and support from the stu- 
ent body, they will very likely be continued. 


If the contrary is true, they will know what- 


to expect. So far there has been a- fairly 
steady attendance of from 15 to 25, but this 
is a small representation. What shall be 
our attitude in the future? ‘This exercise, 
as now conducted, is not under the supervi- 
sion of the Y. M. C. A., it is a college af- 
fair, under the advice of members of the 
faculty, and conducted for all the students. 
"04. 


There’s one delightful thought, 

You may have as well as not, 

An illusion peculiar of its kind; 

For failures of the bank 

And speculations rank, 

Can’t rob you of the million in your mind. 


So you must guard with care, 

Who have this fancy rare, 

The soundness of your mind at any cost; 

For if you lose your mind, 

You’re very sure to find, 

The million treasured there is, with it, lost. 
D. ’03. 


. Co Grenville Dean Wilson. 


(On standing by his grave at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
s0n Nas 
The instrument lies here; by what far springs 
The player tarries, neath whose touch of old 
The summer muse of Nyack’s field and world 
Woke to new beauty in the quivering strings, 
We know not; yet, sweet master, he who brings 
To common needs, as thou, the joy untold 
That sings in Nature’s heart no wealth of gold 
Doth want to pave his way to higher things. 
Now, o’er thy grave the fluted grasses sway, 
And while the minstrel wind Sweeps o’er the 
sward, . 
Hark! faint and sweet, a dreaming note of joy, 
Now rising, falling now and far away, 
As Pan had struck some old well-loved chord— 
The rich cadenzas of thy “Shepherd Boy.” 
T7399: 


R. €. Lewis Returning trom China. 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Fy. Lewis ’98, will be interested to 
learn that they are expected to arrive in 
Brookline, Mass., Mrs. Lewis’ home, in 
a few weeks, having sailed from Shang- 
hai, China, the first of the year. They 
are enjoying a year’s furlough. ‘Their 
particular line of work has been the organ- 
ization and promotion of the work of the 
Students’ Volunteer movement in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Chinese and Japanese 
branches of the Y. M. C. A. in China. 
Before coming Fast Mr: and Mrs. Lewis 
will spend a few days in San Francisco. 


Sophomore Victory. 


It is an unwritten law in college life 
that Freshmen must at all times bear in 
mind that customs established by pre- 
cedent should be respected and regarded. 
Occasionally some Freshman, fresher 
than the rest, thinks he will revolutionize 


things. 


Such thoughts were thought this morn- 
ing by the Freshmen at the Medical Col- 
lege. Some of them couldn’t see why 
they should play second fiddle to the 
Sophomore’s first. Custom hath it that 
the Freshmen shall enter the amphitheatre 
from the rear, and that the Sophomores 
shall occupy the front seats. All went 
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well until to-day, when the serpent enter- 
ed Paradise. The Freshies walked in 
the front way with the expressed deter- 
mination to ‘‘do things.” ‘They were 79 
strong and the Sophs could only muster 
54. But the latter had the courage of 
their convictions. ‘There was a battle, 
and the Freshmen were forced down and 
out of college. Some indeed, fled out 
the back way almost frightened to death, 
while others had reason to feel that the 
adage about mind over matter was being 
reversed. Depletion in numbers, torn 
clothing, black eyes, bruised bodies, etc., 
have decided them in favor of going back 
way and sitting down.—Daily News. 


Prize Essay Contest. 


We have been requested to publish the 
following : 


Pie ees AY CONTEST. 


Are fraternities an aid or a hindrance 
to the development of the ideal college 
manr What is the value of the frater- 
nity to college life? The rapid growth 
and development of the fraternity system 
in American colleges and universities dur- 
ing the last decade have made the answer 
to these questions of undeniable import- 
ance. 

Appreciating the fact that insufficient 
data is at hand to warrant a logical an- 
swer to these questions, the New York 
Alumni Association of the Alpha Tau 
Omega Fraternity has decided to give a 
prize of $50.00 for the best essay on the 
value of American college fraternities. 

The aim of the Association is first, to 
get the facts, and second, to stimulate re- 
search in a_ new field of sociological 
thought. The judges will be representa- 
tive literary men, chosen from the frater- 
nity and non-fraternity ranks. 

The contest will be governed by the fol- 
lowing rules: 

I. The subject of the essay written for 
this contest shall be ‘The Effect of the 
Fraternity on American College Life.” 

If. No essay shall contain more than 
three thousand words by actual count. 


Ill. Any student pursuing a course of 
study leading to one of the recognized de- 
grees 1n an American college or univer- 
sity may enter this contest, whether he be 
a member of a fraternity or not. 

IV. Each contestant shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of May, 1903, mail to the 
chairman of the committee three type- 
written copies of the competitive essay, 
signed in a pseudonym. He shall also, at 
the same time, send to the chairman of 
the committee a sealed envelope contain- 
ing his name and address with his pseu- 
donym on the outside. 

V. The winner of this prize must, if 
requested by the committee, give the 
source of his information and the grounds 
of his belief in regard to all matters not 
stated upon his personal knowledge. 

VI. Three judges to be selected by the 
Association shall pass upon the essays 
submitted and award the prize. 

VII. All essays submitted in this con- 
test shall be the property of the Associa- 
tion and may be used as the Association 
shall direct. 

VIII. As soon as the judges have 
made their decision, the committee will 
notify the successful contestant and the 
result will be announced in the Alpha Tau 
Omega Palm and other fraternity publi- 
cations in June. 

For further information address: 


H. W. Prrxin, Chairman, 
521 West 123rd St., New York City. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


“T have come,” exclaimed the Evange- 
list, in a final burst of enthusiasm, “‘to 
run the devil out of this town.” 

“Parson,” said Deacon Hamby, rising 
up from one of the front seats, ““‘what the 
people of this town want you to do is to 
confine your attention strictly to the col- 
lege boys that are attendin’ the university 
here in our beautiful and thrivin’ city. 
If you can get them persuaded to act like 
civilized bein’s the rest of us’ll be per- 
fectly willin’ to tend to the devil.” 
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Alumni Notes. 


Or LO 1, nL), benedict, Hes pres is 
dent of the Brooklyn Society of Vermont- 
ers, gave a reception on January 17th to 
the members of the society at his residence 
in Brooklyn in honor of Admiral and Mrs. 
Charles; H,.; Clark. John. J,, Allen *62,. 1s 
vice-president of the society. 


50. William P. Cantwell of Malone, 
N. Y., has been elected president of the 
Franklin County Historical Society. 


‘61. Rear Admiral Albert S. Kenney 
has been retired from the United States 
Navy after forty years of honorable ser- 
vice aS paymaster general. He entered 
the navy, the year after graduating from 
the University, as assistant paymaster and 
from that position he has risen to the head 
of this branch of the service. 


78. C. G. Church, of Minneapolis, 
spent a few days about college a week ago 
on his way home from Florida, where he 
has been spending part of the winter. 


‘79. A reception in honor of Dr. John 
Dewey, professor of psychology in the 
University of Chicago, was held in the 
Horace Mann School of the Teachers’ 


College in New York, Wednesday atter-- 


noon, January 7th. 


(O72) Dri a tacy io razenenas’-charoe 
of the class in botany in Barnard College, 
New York. Dr. Hazen received his de- 
gree of Ph. D. from Columbia last spring 
and has since been assistant in botany at 
Columbia. 


98. E. N. Lovewell has secured a po- 
sition as nautical expert in the hydro- 
graphic office, Washington, D. C. 


’99, Med. ’o2. Dr. F. F. Finney has 
recently located in Burke, N. Y., for the 
pretice of his profession. 


99. George D. Osgood sailed Septem- 
ber 26 for the Philippines, where he ex- 
pects to teach,for two years. He has been 
assigned to Cabuyao, Luzon. 


b] 


‘oo. C. M. Sturgess is closing his first 
year’s pastorate of the M. E. Church at 
Slingerlands, a suburb of Albany, N. Y. 


E;x-’oo. Dana J. Pierce has accepted a 
position with the Burlington Trust Com- 


pany. | 
°oo. Walter Tyler,who is studying law 


at the University of Minnesota, was in 
town last week. 


‘oo. J. M. Downer and Miss Lilla C. 
Mayo of Stowe were married at that place 
Wednesday, January 7th. They will re- 
side at Schenectady, N. Y., where Mr. 
Downer has a position as draughtsman 
with the General Electric Company. 


J. ). Donahue, ’02, has gone to Chicago 
to be employed by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Company. 


E.x-’03. N. D. Beach was in the city 
last week, previous to leaving for Cleve- 
land, Ohio, having been transferred to 
that branch of the Vermont Marble Com- 


pany. ; Mia 
College World. 


Carleton College (Minnesota) has a 
“Flunkers’ Club.” 


Fighty-eight tribes are represented 
among the 1073 Indians at Carlisle Uni- 
versity. 


A spelling match and a “Pie Pull” are 
part of an indoor meet at the University 
of Minnesota. 


Strict rules have been instituted at Al- 
bion College. Dancing, card-playing and 
smoking are to be prohibited. The three 
fraternities in existence there have been 
ordered to give up their charters. Many 
students are preparing to leave school at 
once. 


Swimming has been made part of the 
compulsory gymnasium work of fresh- 
men at Yale. 


The board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Athletic Association has voted an 
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appropriation to flood the athletic field to 
make a suitable place for hockey practice. 


Harvard University basket ball man- 
agement has offered a silver cup to the 
member of the university who in compe- 
tition shall throw the greatest number of 
goals. 


Chicago “U”’ now has a toboggan slide 
of its own. It is erected on the south end 
of the west foot ball bleachers. Properly 
steered, a toboggan will glide across Mar- 
shall Field, missing the east bleachers and 
travel as far as the east fence, a distance 
of 700 feet. 


Football captains for next fall: Har- 
vard, Marshall, q. b.; Annapolis, Soule, 
r. e.; West Point, Farnsworth, 1. e.; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Metzger,'r. e.; 
Williams, Peabody, f. b.; Dartmouth, Wit- 
ham, q. b.; New York University, Tut- 
hill, h. b.; Lafayette, Ernst; Princeton, 
De Witt, g.; Amherst, Biram; Colby, 
Cowing, 1. t.; Bowdoin, Beane, r. e.; 
Bates, Reed, 1. t.; University of Maine, 
Bailey, q. b. 


The University Club in New York is 
said to be the most magnificent club in the 
world. Its membership, resident 500, 
non-resident 1,500, is made up of college 
men—wholly graduates—of every college 
in the country. The land upon which the 
club house stands cost $800,000 and the 
buildings over $1,200,000. It employs 
200 servants at an expense of $50,000 1 
year, and conducts a restaurant the re- 
ceipts of which amount ‘to $70,000 an- 
nually. In the club house are a library of 
10,000 volumes, swimming tanks, and 
every other convenience. 


When the law students enter a room to 
take an examination they are requested 
to leave blotters, hope, cuffs and every 
thing upon which the answer to a ques- 
tion could possibly be written, behind.— 
The Chicago Daily Maroon. 

Michigan’s debating record since the 
initial contest with Wisconsin in 1893, 
shows that out of eighteen contests in 
which representatives of the University 
of Michigan have taken part, thirteen 


have been victories for Michigan, and 
twelve of the thirteen have been won in 
uninterrupted succession. 


The massive tower being constructed 
by the University of Chicago, at the cor- 
ner of Lexington avenue and Fifty-sev- 
enth street, is an almost exact- reproduc- 
tion of Magdalen Tower, Oxford. When 
completed the height will be 140 feet. The 
great clock which is to be placed in the 
tower is being constructed by the students 
of the Chicago Training School, one of 
the affiliated schools of the University. 


A new base ball league has been formed 
among the leading Western universities, 
consisting of Chicago, Northwestern, II- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin. These 
colleges are to play three games each and 
the championship is to be decided on per- 
centage. 


Exchanges. 


THE BATTLE. 


Out on the wind-swept moor, 
Under the pitiless sky, 

I take my life in my hands 
And wait. Do I fear to die? 


I had thought to die at the front, 
Fighting for what is right; 

But this is a war to the death, 
And I fight with myself to-night. 


I struggle and strive in pain 
Out on the moorland drear, 

And fight as a true man must 
Against the fear of fear. 


Oh, let me die like a soldier, 
Not far from the haunts of men 
Out here on the lonely moorland, 
Tracked down. I would go again 


Back to the prison I fled from 
Driven by cowardly pride 

That I of a line of soldiers 
Could not die as they have died. 


I had thought to die at the front, 
Fighting for what is right; 

But this is a war to the death, 
And I fight with myself to-night. 


Back from the wind-swept moor, 
Under the pitying sky, 
I go back with my life in my hands 
To my death. Do I fear to die? 
—Er. 


KEATS. 


Like a young chorister where incense rose 
From pagan shrines to greet a sun-lit sky 
He sang; or strolling fieldward, silently, 
Half dreaming, half intent upon the close 
Of daisy petals, dusk-furled in repose; 
Or musing on the drowsy opening eye 
Of some white-lidded night-bud, caught the 
sign 
Earth breathes .to summer while its love-star 
2lows. 


And thro’ the twilight of the haunted wold 
Flamed his own star, and ere it fled revealed 
The hoard eternal of unearthly gold 
The elves once at the rainbow’s end concealed ; 
And deathless music, while his lips grew cold, 
Re-echoed from enchanted founts unsealed. 
—Ex. 


THE STORM. 


Out of the cloud banked west it rolls 
Far o’er the moaning sea; 

Over the reef the bell buoy tolls 
Fitful warnings of sunken shoals, 

Telling of ship-wrecked, storm-tossed souls, 
Telling its tale to me. 


Screaming and wheeling the gulls fly low 
Breasting the hissing spray; 
Down drops the sun and the lurid glow 
Fades from the piled up clouds that go 
Sailing across the heavens slow, 
Sport of the winds at play. 
Hark to the shriek of the squall that leaps 
Down from the inky sky! 
Woe to the bark whose pilot sleeps, 
Woe to the wife who vigil keeps, 
Woe to the sweetheart who waits and weeps, 
Woe ye, who fear to die.—E2. 


A SKATING SONG. 


Away to the ice! 
With the merry throng, 
Whirling, twirling, 
Gliding along. 


WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


G. F. NORTH, State Manager 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


110 CHURCH STREET. 
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Away to the ice! 
When the moon is high 
And the fleecy clouds 
Fly over the sky. 


Away to the ice! 
With the joyous throng, 
Swiftly sliding, 
Gliding along. 
Hear them shout, 
And away they go, 
Past the woodland 
Decked in snow. 
Swaying left 
And swirling right, 
Round the bend 
And out of sight. 
Shrilt the echo 
Of their cry 
Through the. woods 
As on they fly. 


Away! Away! 
With the laughing throne: 
Racing, rushing, 
Speeding along, 
Swiftly sliding, 
Dashing along. 
In the screech of the skate 
Is the skater’s song. 
Away! Away! 
With the boist’rous throng. 


How mad a man will get 

If you say his head is flat; 

He’ll curse you and consign you to the devil; 

But if you say the same again 

You'll win his friendship, when 

You say you think his head is very level. 
D206. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, FEB. 7, 1903. 


No. 14 


RoswELt, FARNHAM, 
Died January 5, 1903. 
37th Governor of Vermont, 1880-82. 
Lieut.-Colonel Twelfth Vermont Vols. 
State Senator, 1868, 1869. 
Presidential Elector, 1876. 
Trustee of the University of Vermont. 
Author of “The Bench and Bar of Orange 
County.” 


Governor Farnham’s funeral was at- 
tended from the Congregational Church 
in Bradford, on the &th of January. The 
local Post of the G. A. R. and Company 
G, V. N. G., were present as escort, as 
also the whole body of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. Among those in attend- 
ance who had been associated with him 
in public life, were Lieut.-Gov. Z. 5. 
Stanton, Adjt.-Gen. William H. Gilmore, 


Judges John H. Watson and Wendell P. 
Stafford, Ex-Governors John L. Barstow 
and Samuel E. Pingree, Ex-Lieut.-Gov. 
Z. M. Mansur, besides representatives of 
the bar and the Loyal Legion. Governor 
John G. McCullough sent a message of 
sympathy saying that his presence at the 
funeral was prevented by a fire which had 
just occurred in his New York residence. 
Addresses were made by Prof. G. Camp- 
bell of Dartmouth College, a brother 
Companion of the Loyal Legion, by the 
Rev. L. H. Elliott, class of 1861, form- 
erly pastor of the Bradford church, and 
the Rev. H. J. Kilbourn, class of 1893, 
the present pastor. The remains were es- 
corted to the cemetery by his former 
brothers-in-arms, assisted by the Brad- 
ford Guards, and the service was con- 
cluded by the tender yet mournful sound- 
ing of “Taps” above the soldier’s grave. 
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My Granduncle’s Rorthern Journey 


The small yellow-backed volume was 
really a lucky find. Among family let- 
ters and papers of a century ago—so per- 
sonal and intimate that I seem to hear, 
as I read, the beating of hearts long since 
still—lay the manuscript-notes of a 
young fellow’s little journeys into the 
world. Chronicles of births show that, 
when my granduncle penned in his fine 
clear hand these daily jottings of travel, 
he was but twenty-two; but the diary 
itself is ageless. In these studiously ex- 
act records of the scenes and incidents of 
a ““wander-year,” there is scarcely a trace 
of the early twenties, seldom a sign that 
the writer was tasting the pleasures of 
life with a boy’s keen palate. Had he 
an eye for a pretty face, did he respond 
to the charm of mountain, lake and river, 
did his pulse throb the faster during a 
wild scamper behind good horses? Prob- 
ably, but we have no clue to his impres- 
-stons here. He may have been a mellow 
and genial companion for an outing, but 
facts not feelings are now his theme. 

It was July 23, 1817, and he was in 
New York at last. Full ten days from 
Charleston, South Carolina, on board 
the ship “Rising States’ (172 tons)— 
and a nasty voyage. A violent storm off 


Hatteras, hence a long siege below in the - 


cabins; then rain and unfavorable winds 
—but he was now safely ashore, and a 
month of holiday was stretching long be- 
fore him. ‘The metropolis had its sights. 
“At 8 o'clock I went to see the Museum— 
this found to be far superior to my ex- 
pectations. An excellent band of music 
was there this evening. The greatest cu- 
riosity, however, was a room at the 
east end made to resemble a_ forest— 
several stubs of trees, hillocks covered 
with moss, and a great number of animals, 
—squirrels running up trees, leaping from 
one to another, the wolf devouring the 
lamb,—owls, serpents, crocodiles and 
many other animals devouring and seek- 
ing to devour one another.” “After din- 
ner on the 24th, I went to see the ‘Pano- 
roma,’ an academy of fine arts, and the 


‘City Hall.” This building for elegance 
and neatness surpasses every other in the 
U.S. ; it is situated in a beautiful Park and 
built chiefly of white marble, and much 
taste is displayed in finishing and furnish- 
ing the rooms. A Gallery of Portraits 
of our most illustrious heroes is worthy 
of particular notice.’ New York is thus 
pumped dry of excitement, and the wan- 
derer turns his face northward. 

“At five o’clock, P. M., on Saturday, 
26, went on board Steam-Boat Chancellor 
Lavingston for Albany—was highly 
pleased with our passage.” Perhaps it 
was his very first experience with travel 
by steam—but of this he characteristically 
says nothing. It is, however, encourag- 
ing to mark that he “regretted that we 
had to pass the high lands, etc., in the 
night.” “We arrived at Albany at 3 
o'clock, P. M. (160 miles), having been 
detained just below the city an hour by 
getting aground.’ He may be a Sunday 
traveller, but he is a church-goer as well 
and never fails to note a text. “I went to 
church, heard a sermon preached by the 
Reverend Hooper Cummings from these 
words, “Thy will be done in Earth as it is 
in Heaven.’ ”’ 

Albany he pictures in some detail. 
“There are considerable improvements 
making to this city and the houses gener- 
ally look very well from the streets, much 
better than at a distance, but there still 
remain several small Dutch houses. * * 
On Monday, 28th, Mr. Cooke went with 
us over the city and shew us the State 
House, Lancastrian School, Room of Por- 
traits by a self-taught artist, Mr. Ames 
[Such were the beginnings of American 
art], Academy now building, etc., etc.” 

“On Tuesday, 29, took a hack to Balls- 
town Springs, 27 miles, and put up at the 
‘Sans Souci Hotel.’ This is a very hand- 
some little Place and the Hotel is an ex- 
cellent one and rendered very agreeable 
by the great number of fashionable People 
who come here, some in pursuit of health 
and many merely for pleasure. For 
Springs here and at Saratoga see ‘Analy- 
sis’ by Drs. Mease and Steele.’ The 
glory of Ballstown is departed, but its 
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belles were famous in their day—we may 
well doubt whether the minds of many 
young men of leisure in those surround- 
ings would have run to chemical analyses. 
But let it be added in his excuse that his 
father was a physician . 

“Thursday, 31, took a hack to Sara- 
toga, 7 miles, and put up at Congress 
Hall. All the Publick Houses in this 
place are crowded, although the place is 
not near so pleasant as Ballstown, as the 
waters are thought to be of superior qual- 
ity. The greatest curiosity here is the 
‘Round Rock Spring;’ this rock is said to 
be formed of Minerals from the Spring. 
These waters are of great benefit to those 
who have become debilitated in a warm 
climate but no advantage to those whose 
lungs are affected.” This was surely a 
sober-minded boy! 

Still northward, with friends, whom he 
has met, to Sandy Hill. He hears a ser- 
mon, recording the text; he visits Baker’s 
Falls, “a great curiosity,’ and Glen’s 
Falls, “more awful than Baker’s;” and he 
stands on the shore of Lake George with- 
out a word of praise for its beauty. The 
journey from Stone’s Hotel at Sandy Hill 
to Whitehall is “21 miles over a dreadful 
bad road. From Fort Ann we pass for 
6 to 7 miles along the edge of a fine little 
River (called ‘Wood Creek’) about 4 rods 
wide. This river passes down by and 
makes the harbour at Whitehall and en- 
larges until with several other rivers it 
forms Lake Champlain. Put up at Rock’s 
Hotel. This country is rocky and stony 
beyond description, even the tavern keep- 
ers are ‘Rock’ and ‘Stone’ [Contemplate 
the profound melancholy of that].. The 
American fleet lie at this place, viz., The 
Saratoga, The Tyconderoga, The Eagle, 
The Linnet and La Confiance—the two 
last mentioned were taken from the Brit- 
ish.” It was surely a rare privilege—the 
sight of that brave little navy! al 

“Wednesday, August 6, at 2 o'clock P. 
M. took passage in the Steam Boat Phee- 
nix for St. Johns. My friends, Colonel 
Binney and family, landed at Burlington. 
On Thursday 7, in the morning, passed 
Champlain and Ie aux Noix where it 1s 


said that there were 300 to 600 pieces of 
cannon placed during the late war: it is 
now a strong fortification. Arrived at 1o 
o'clock, A. M. at St. Johns (160 miles dis- 
tant from Whitehall). Took stage and 
rode through a beautiful plain of 8 to 1o 
miles breadth and length. ‘This plain is 
thickly settled by French Peasants who 
have their houses built of timber or logs, 
one story high and many of them covered 
with thatch. Understand that all or the 
greatest part of them are tenants. Some 
of them possess considerable wealth, but 
prefer to live in this manner rather than to 
make any improvement on their houses 
and keep their children in great ignorance, 
which is encouraged by their priests. The 
fields of grain look very flourishing and 
promise an abundant harvest. At 2 P. 
M. arrived at La Prairie, 18 miles, and 
crossed the ferry (9g miles) to Montreal 
and put up at Pomeroy’s.”’ 

Montreal bored him. In his conscien- 
tious fashion, he made the round of its 
show-places—St. Paul's, Grey Convent, 
etc.—but soon tiring of the town he “‘de- 
termined to return immediately to St. 
Johns, and arrived there at 7 o’clock, Sat- 
urday evening (Aug. g).” At’ ‘St: 
Johns he tarried two days—on Sunday a 
sermon, on Monday a show. “I went to 
see Two Animals which were carried 
about as a Show. ‘The owner called 
them the Wild African Urus, but in real- 
ity they were none other animals than the 
Buffalow. The male, he said, was twenty- 
two months old and girted 10 feet, the fe- 
male seventeen months and girted 6 to 7 
feet. Saw from my window two men 
jump for a bet of Ten Dollars. Went a- 
fishing but caught no fish.” A red-letter 
day, this! 

“Tuesday 12th, took Steam Boat Phoe- 
nix for Burlington, 75 miles, arrived and 
put up at ‘Hayes Hotel [This stood on the 
site of Turk’s store, and was in after years 
the “Howard Hotel’]. Went to an ex- 
hibition at the White Church [First Con- 
eregational Church, Winooski Ave.] in 
the evening. Wednesday, 13th, went to 
commencement—four young men gradu- 
ated. In the evening went to church and 
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heard a sermon delivered from Acts, 26 
ch., 17, 18 ver., ‘Delivering thee from the 
People and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
now I send thee: To open their Eyes and 
to etc.’ by the Rev. Worcester of St. Al- 
bans.” We may be sure that, after such 
a “baccalaureate,” the “four young men” 
of the class of 1817—Francis Bowman, 
Earl Smith, Cephas Washburn and Henry 
Woodward—went forth into life with an 
exalted idea of the scholar’s mission. 

“On Thursday, 14th, took stage for 
Hanover at 3 P. M.,; passed through Wil- 
listown, Richmond, Bolton, Waterbury, 
Montpelier, Berlin, Barre, Orange, Wash- 
ington, Chelsea, Strafford and Norwich, 
crossed Connecticut River and arrived at 
Hanover, 84 miles, at 9 o’clock and put up 
at Miss Rosina Fuller’s.” A. glorious 
ride that—fourteen miles an hour for six 
hours together : the speed seems well-nigh 
incredible (with Essex Junction in the 
way one can hardly better it now on our 
cross-country trains), but I should stake 
much on the accuracy and little on the im- 
agination of this precise granduncle of 
mine. What capital horse-flesh, what fre- 
quent relays, what splendid roads! The 
stirring music of sharp whip cracks, the 
guard’s shrill trumpet and joyous “hal- 
loo,’ and the clang of flying hoofs must 
have gotten into that boy’s being—why 


didn’t he tell us what he felt? Simply be- - 


cause stich a jaunt, so tremendous to us, 
was to him an every-day matter. And 
then, too, he was not an enthusiastic fel- 
low,—at least he was not wont to speak 
out. This youth, fresh from the low-ly- 
ing Carolina coast lands, has'no words to 
lavish upon Mansfield and Camel’s Hump; 
but he must have observed them well with 
that keen eye of his, known to me from 
an old portrait. 

At Hanover he did not linger—was the 
Dartmouth commencement over? “At 5 
o’clock on Friday 15 took stage and passed 
through Lebanon and Mascoma and put 
up at I. Willis’ inn at Enfield, 12 miles 
from Hanover. Here are Three Small 
Settlements of Shakers all included in one 
church and society—their number in all 
about 250 [’The sect is still strong at En- 


field]. Went a shooting but got only 2 
robins and a squirrel. Saturday 16,— 
This morning went shooting but only 
wounded one squirrel. After dinner went 
to see the Shakers and was introduced: by 
Dr. Perkins of Hanover. Deacon Draper 
their headman shew us their manufactory 
for wheels,tubs-etc,gave us a glass of cider 
and offered us other refreshment, but we 
declined receiving any. Their farms are 
very neat and well cultivated, their houses 
neat, plain and convenient... We thanked. 
the old man for his attention and returned 
to our lodgings. Sunday 17,—went to 
Shaker Meeting with Mr. Willis, where 
we heard them sing, saw them dance etc. 
The women were dressed very neatly in 
striped blue and white Gingham Gowns 
with Muslin Caps: the men wore Quaker 
Coats and blue and white Home Spun. 
‘Trousers. Their ceremonies are per- 
formed with solemnity and in their ad- 
dresses they have the appearance of sin- 
cerity.” ‘This young gentleman was given 
to reading Dean Swift, he tells us later in 
this very diary; but his style at times sug- 
gests rather Dr. Johnson, 

“Monday 18,—took stage in company 
with Maj. Bliss and _ passed through 
Springfield, Wilmot, Andover, Salisbury, 
Boscawen and put up at Mr. Stickney’s at 


Concord. Tuesday 19—took stage 
through Pembroke, Candia, Chester, 
Hampstead, Plaistow, Haverhill, An- 


dover, Reading, Medford, Charlestown. 
and put up at Exchange Coffee House, 
Boston.’ Here we must leave him. Were 
it no jdisrespect to a granduncle, we 
should clap him on the back and bid him 
Godspeed on his old-fashioned journey. 


January 19, 1903. FE. T. Jr: 


Notice, 1905. 

The assistant manager for Vol. XXI, 
will be chosen from the Sophomore class 
according to ability shown. Any one con- 
templating competing should see the man- 
ager at once. 

Subscribers who have not paid their 
subscriptions will confer a favor by pay- 
ing up, and also save the mans sene the 
disagreeable task of “dunning.” — 
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Editorials. 


Another critical period has just closed, 
and the “dark night” of mid-year exams. 
is Once more a matter of history. For 
some of us it is the beginning of the end; 
for others (few we trust) it is, perhaps, 
the end of the beginning. The Cynic 
hopes that everyone gave a satisfactory 


account of himself for the half-year just 
closed. 


‘The election of a track manager is cer- 
tainly a step in advance along the line of 
track athletics. With the facilities that 
the gym. afford and the advantage of hav- 


ing an instructor who has had wide expe- 
rience in this branch of athletics, it should 
not be a difficult matter to turn out a re- 
spectable team in a short time. 

The prospects are good of being re-in- 
stated in the N. FE. I. A. A. the fourteenth 
of this month, and opportunities are con- 
tinually appearing. for establishing dual 
relations with colleges of our size which 
are nearest us. 


The baseball squad will begin work in 
the cage on Tuesday, under the supervi- 
sion of coach Hazleton. We are fortu- 
nate in being able to have Mr. Hazleton 
with us so early in the season. He has 
the utmost confidence of all and in the 
light of his work last year we have the 
He is 
always impartial and straightforward in 
his dealings with the candidates, and by 
his ability to do a thing as well as to tell 
others how to do it, he wins the respect 
of all who are under his coaching. It 
has been a long time since our baseball 
outlook was so bright. 


right to expect excellent results. 


Now that examinations are over there 
is time to think of other things and the 
first one of general interest that suggests 
itself is the kake-walk. There is no ques- 
tion but that something of this sort should 
be given, but there is a question as to 
whether we give a kake-walk or a min- 
strel show. ‘There is always this ad- 
vantage in giving a kake-walk, that the 
cost of preparation is comparatively noth- 
ing, but at the same time the kake-walks 
of the past three years have decreased in 
merit rather than increased, and probably 
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the general sentiment is in favor of a 
change. 

Individual ability and good specialties, 
even with a short time for preparation, 
should suffice for the show itself, but the 
more serious question arises, would the 
amount realized from gate receipts be 
enough more in the case of a minstrel 
show than of a kake-walk to make up for 
the extra expense of preparation. This 
much may be said in its favor: it is a 
change,—somewhat of a novelty, and con- 
sidering the large houses which our kake- 
walks always draw, there is reason to ex- 
pect all that can be desired in the way of 
an audience. Whatever is finally decided 
upon as a means of raising funds for the 
baseball association, the CyNic urges 
every student to put himself into the spirit 
of the thing, and do his utmost to make it 
a. SUCCESS. 


Fishing. 


When the summer sun shines down 
from a cloudless sky and the stillness of 
the air and the quietness of the water 
shed a peaceful, restful stillness over 
everything; when a longing for solitude 
comes over you and a feeling of laziness 
creeps into your bones, then is the time 
to overhaul your fishing tackle and pre- 
pare to “tempt the wary trout from the 
water’s cool depths.”’ This quotation is 
from the pen of no particular author but 
always occurs somewhere in every trout- 
story. 

First you take down your rod and gaze 
lovingly at its eight feet, seven inches of 
shining black steel, and think how much 
better that rod is than any other one in 
the country. Next you wind your best 
waterproof braided silk line on a reel and 
fasten a gut leader to the end of it. Then 
you hunt for your fly-book, and a grass- 
hopper, and a worm or two, but you soon 
find these, and putting your lunch basket 
into your landing net you walk down to 


the dock and shove off the row-boat. 
What perfect bliss to lie back on the cush- 
ions and feel that for one whole day you 
are alone with Nature and yourself; and 
after all, though it may seem a bit egotis- 
tical, yourself is pretty good company. 

You explore every little bay and inlet, 
now and then pulling out a fish to add to 
your string or to throw back into the water 
if it is undersized. 

Soon the sun and your appetite warn 
you that dinner time is approaching. You 
row up a pretty little inlet and land under 
the shadow of a big willow tree. - The 
lunch basket is opened up and discloses 
four boiled eggs and some maple sugar 
sandwiches, with a doughnut or two and 
a bottle of cold coffee for a chaser, and 
you eat in undisturbed enjoyment. You 
see a big blue heron fly silently by, its 
long legs sticking straight out behind. A 
bald eagle soars majestically overhead 
and you cannot help contrasting the inno- 
cent, frightened look of the heron with the 
proud  self-possessed appearance of the 
eagle; and the wide dissimilarity 1 in name, 
also, bald and “heron.” 

About five o'clock you head for the Fei 
fishing grounds, for this is the time that 
the “big ones’ commence to bite, and the 
real fun commences. Put a “White Mil- 
ler,” a “Coachman” and a ‘“Parmachieni 
Belle” on your leader, and you have an as- ~ 
sortment of flies that no trout with any 
sporting blood in his veins, can resist. A 
deft cast; the line shoots out in front and 
the three flies land gracefully on the water. 
A ripple on the surface, a jerk and a big 
one is fairly hooked. ‘The purring of the 
reel sets your blood tingling with excite- 
ment. But you must keep cool and hold 
your line taut or you will lose him. 
Splash! he jumps clean out of the water 
and shakes the hook as a cat shakes a 
mouse. But in vain, he is too well hook- 
ed, and with a final struggle you reel him 
in slowly and scoop him up with the land- 
ing net; a two pounder! He fought to 
the last against fearful odds and died 
nobly. He looks mighty well on your 
string, however. After adding a few more 
like him to your catch you reel up your 
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line and row homeward, in the deepening 
twilight, over the glassy surface of the 
lake with a perfect contentment filling 
your soul for you have had an ideal day. 
W. 


Explained. 


"Tis nine o'clock at night. Rollin 
Adolphus Merrill, five years of age, is sit- 
ting quietly on his mother’s lap and gaz- 
ing intently into her face. He surveys 
the deep brown eyes, the small, well-form- 
ed nose. ‘Then he notices the mouth, with 
red lips, and the dimpled chin. The 
mother looks down and sees the expres- 
sion on the boyish face and smiles. Some- 
thing, the boy knows not what, causes 
him to climb up and kiss those pretty lips. 
Then, satisfied, he is ready for the future. 


* xk x xk xk 
"Tis ten o'clock at night. Mr. Rollin 
Adolphus Merrill, twenty-five years of 


age, is sitting upon a couch beside a beau- 
tiful girl. His eyes are eagerly searching 
her face. He sees the deep, blue eyes, the 
pretty mouth, and the dimpled chin. Sud- 
denly those eyes are turned full upon him, 
and something he sees there causes him to 
take the girl in his arms and kiss the dain- 
ty lips.. This time he is not so easily satis- 
fied as before, yet he fails to understand 
the motive. 
x x x xk x 

"Tis eleven o'clock at night. — Rollin 
Adolphus Merrill, Esq., forty-five years 
of age, is bending over a snow-white cot 
in his little daughter’s room. His eyes 
are fastened on her face. He sees the 
half-closed, black eyes and the pain drawn 
mouth. Then as her eyes light up with 
recognition, he gathers her in his arms and 
kisses her lips. Then quietly he lays back 
upon the cot the lifeless body of his little 


_ girl and turns away. As he follows the 


body to the grave three days later, he can- 
not understand what causes the awful 
pain at his heart. 
wk x x x * 
Tis twelve o’clock at night. Hon. Rol- 
lin Adolphus Merrill, seventy-five years 
of age, is lying in his room surrounded by 


a loving family. His little grand-daughter 
climbs upon the bed and looks into his 
face. His eyes open and he sees above 
him, the deep, brown eyes of his boyhood, 
The little girl smiles. He reaches out and 
draws her to him and kisses her thrice. 
Then his arms relax. At last he under- 
stands. The baby, bending over him, 
hears the last words he is destined to 
speak, ‘Tis love.” 12 


Che Paths of Glory. 


This story received honorable mention in 
the Cymc prize contest. 


Outside on the pavement the hot sun 
was beating mercilessly down, but through 
the open window a cool breeze blew in 
from the canal, stirring the ivy leaves that 
covered the old, stone lock and playing 
havoc with the loose papers within the 
class room. ‘The distant clang of count- 
less bells tolled the approach of the noon 
hour, a street vender crying his wares 
down the street called ‘strawberries! 
strawberries!” the sound growing fainter 
in the distance, and the grey haired teacher 
with a nervous hand pushed back the steel- 
bowed spectacles from his eyes, “Fifteen 
minutes grace, all papers will be collected 
at twelve sharp.” ‘The words were as a 
spur to the tired students and the re- 
doubled scratching of pens came from all 
parts of the room. Jack Bellamy, in the 
corner seat by the window, straightened 
his cramped arm and surveyed the closely 
written pages before him with a sigh of 
satisfaction. It was finished, the last of 
the dreaded finals, and with a sense of re- 
lief he leaned back in his seat letting the 
wind lift the curls on his hot forehead. 

Thank heaven, they were almost ended, 
the long four years of the High School 
course, that his widowed mother with pit- 
iable pride had insisted he should have, 
strongly against his will. | Books and 
close application to study were alike dis- 
tasteful to his fun loving, happy-go-lucky 
disposition, and his idle hands, with pro- 
verbial ease, were usually into mischief, 
harmless mischief always as even his dis- 
tracted teachers admitted, but mischief 
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nevertheless. The month preceding the 
final examinations, something — stirred 
within the boy in answer to the mute ap- 
peal in his mother’s eyes and he began to 
study with the strength of desperation. 

All through the long spring evenings 
he sat at his desk, with his head propped 
on his hands, while. the June bugs, at- 
tracted by the light, batted against the 
screen, and out in the warm, still night 
smelling of the moist earth, the smooth 
pavement shone wet and shining beneath 
the glare of the street lamps, and the 
thump of the piano across the way min- 
gled with the chatter of the passers-by. 
He thought now, as he gave the papers 
before him an impatient shove, that for 
his mother’s sake the sacrifice had been 
worth while. 

Andy Craig, the brightest boy in the 
class and the Professor’s pride, stopped 
scowling, and 
seat cast an anxious glance about the 
room. ‘The Professor was deep in a dog- 
eared volume, the other boys bent double 
over their desks, the hands of the clock at 
ten minutes to twelve. “I say, Jack,” he 
whispered, with color a little heightened, 
‘‘o7’ me the answers to the last four. I[ 
can’t get ’em,” and Jack, who knew from 
experience the virtues of a friend indeed, 
willingly scribbled on a scrap of paper the 
required information and tossed it over 
to him, five minutes before the gong rang. 

The next day it was town talk that 
Jack Bellamy was not to be graduated 
with his class. Everyone knew the whole 
disgraceful story, they discussed it at the 
supper tables, they whispered it on the 
street corners, they raked up the ancient 
history of the Bellamy family, from the 
escapades of three generations back, to 
the tragic death of John Bellamy, Sr., 
and wise, old heads wagged in unison to 
the tune of ‘Blood will tell.” ‘There was 
a wide difference of opinion, some people 
blamed the boy, others pitied him and 
some few charitable souls reasoned that 
after all the action was not inexcusable if 
the boy could not study and his mother 
insisted upon sending him to school. 
Under such circumstances if he took the 


shifting uneasily in his: 


only available means to insure his gradua- 
tion, was not the punishment a trifle se- 
vere? Among those who took this view 
was the nervous, old Professor, to. whom 
the boy, with his straightforward de’il- 
may-care mischief making, was the living 
image of the other Jack Bellamy, his old- 
time college chum. The Professor had 
corrected Jack’s paper with wonder. bor- 
dering on suspicion. Prepared to be 
lenient and to stretch every point in the 
boy’s favor, he found to his surprise 
that the paper as a whole was better than 
any other handed in, Andy Craig’s.not ex- 
cepted. | Now, considering that in all 
the four years of his course the boy had 
never been known to recite a lesson cor- 
rectly, this fact in itself was condemning 
and the Professor found his half-formed 
fears confirmed later in the afternoon 
when the janitor, after sweeping out the 
class room, turned over to him a scrap of 
paper, closely written on both sides in 
Jack’s handwriting, with matters pertain- 
ing to the examination. In his excite- 
ment he never stopped to ask himself how 
the boy could have cribbed the answers to 
the last four questions, without a fore- 
knowledge of the examination paper, in 
fact as he adjusted his eye glasses with a 
shaking hand he scarcely noticed that 
there were only four questions answered. 
The evidence was complete, it was useless 
for the boy’s mother to testify that he had 
studied faithfully for the examinations 
when the boy himself could do nothing 
but say with trembling lips, “You are 
right, Professor, I did write it.’ It was 
absurd to attempt a defence for him, his 
whole past was against him and the ac- 


knowledged proof of his guilt lay in the 


Professor’s hand. Jack, himself, seemed 
stunned and beyond his reiterated, “You 
are right, Professor, I did write it,” he 
would have nothing to say. Contrary to . 
the expectations of everyone he attended 
the graduation exercises, and when the or- 
ator of the evening spoke of “those who 
had fallen by the wayside, some from ill- 
ness, some from overwork and some for 
less honorable reasons, “Andy Craig: felt 
his eye drawn to the back of the room by 


> 


- grasped the outstretched 


tion of his own name. 
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.the intensity of a fixed gaze, but returning 


the look calmly he went. on turning the 
pages of his  valedictory, and a few 
minutes later the next to the back seat in 
the last row was empty, and out on the 
dark, musty stairway Jack Bellamy fought 
his first battle alone. 

It was at Framingham, three days be- 
fore the start. that one of Captain Craig’s 
influential friends, the Hon. Curtis Liv- 
ingston, took him one side. ‘See here, 
Craig, just keep an eye on my boy and 


take care that he gets his opportunity and . 


I'll make it worth your while,” and Craig 
hand, saying, 
“T'll do my best, sir.”’ The son in ques- 
tion was a bright young man and _ al- 


though a trifle sure of him own import- 


ance certainly deserved promotion,’ but on 
the other hand C Co., Sixth Reg’t. Vol. 
was full of bright young men and commis- 
sions were correspondingly hard to come 
by. But his promise once given, Craig 
was not a man to go back on his word to 
an influential friend, and when the com- 
pany had. come into camp, he began to 
cast about. One by one he mentally re- 
viewed the non-commissioned officers in 
the company. “Brown, big backing, lots 
of influence, nothing doing. Harrison, 
distant relative of Secretary of War, noth- 
ing doing. ‘Thompson, Farrell, Palmer, 
‘Page,—_h’m—Bellamy. John Bellamy, 
sergeant,—h’m—no influence, just the 


place for young Livingston,—I’ll see what 


can be done.’”’ Some weeks passed before 


he found an opportunity to take the ‘mat- 
ter up again but one afternoon while talk- 


ing outside the Colonel’s tent the conver- 
sation turned to the subject of rations. “T 
consider,” said the Colonel, “that I have 
made a rare find. One of the sergeants 
of your company is a born chef. I’m keep- 
ing him busy when he’s off duty. Name’s 
Bellamy, know anything about him?” Jack 
Bellamy, sousing dishes in the brook be- 
hind the tent, sat bolt upright at the men- 
“Bellamy—Bella- 
my,” he heard Craig’s drawling voice 
sink to a cautious whisper, “I should 


rather think I did. A good natured chap, 
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—but—er—my dear Colonel, have you 
missed anything?” The Colonel started 
as if shot—‘‘What in —, do you mean to 
say— Craig tilted his head backward, 
half closing his eyes, without replying. 
“Why, d— it, Craig, I’ve lost all the gew- 
gaws | ever possessed, since | came to this 
— — place. My watch, my sleeve links 
—,’ and the Colonel in righteous indig- 
nation paused for breath. Craig smiled 
mysteriously. “I thought as much, Co- 
lonel.” It was not a very shrewd guess 
considering every man in camp had suf- 
fered from the petty thefts of the natives. 
The Colonel was pacing the ground with 
long, hasty strides, emphasizing each step 
with a freshly coined oath. ‘“‘Now, my 
dear Colonel, pray don’t be misled, for I 
really know nothing about the matter. 
Nothing can ever be proved in these cases, 
you know. The only ground I have for 
making the statement is that | am under 
the impression that he was dismissed from 
High School years ago for reasons that 
were—now don’t misunderstand me— 
that were not considered—as I remember 
it—, quite—er—honorable.” He got no 
farther, with one sweep of a frenzied hand 
the tent flap was torn aside and Bellamy, 
his livid face distorted with passion, his 
eye balls starting from his head, burst 
into view. All the humiliation, indigna- 
tion and reproach of years had boiled, 
seethed and overflowed, roiling the still 
deeps of the great soul underlying the rip- 
pling surface. Craig dodged and the 
clinched fist shot with terrific force into 
the portly figure of the Colonel, doubling 
him in two like a jack-knife and hurling 
him a limp, exhausted heap, four yards 
distant. 

There was an_ investigation, during 
which the wonderful magnanimity of Cap- 
tain Craig exhibited itself, for instead of 
cherishing anger toward his presuming 
sergeant he worked unceasingly in his be- 
half, and succeeded in changing the severe 
sentence of the court martial to simple re- 
duction to the ranks. Private John Bell- 
amy went his way uncomplainingly and 
Livingston’s opportunity had come. The 
men, by whom Craig as a school boy had 
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been cordially hated, were bitter in their 
condemnation, but Bellamy was never 
heard to complain; respectful and obedient 
he performed his duties; poor rations, ex- 
posure and extra duty brought no word to 
his lips and when the fever found his wast- 
ed figure an easy victim, still uncomplain- 
ingly he took his place in the hospital tent. 
The men gathered in little knots of two 
and three, with black looks and muttered 
threats and Sergeant Curtis Livingston 
did not venture out alone after dark. Craig 
was too wise a man not to perceive the 
turn of affairs, always unpopular he real- 
ized that he had never been more so, and 
with the instinct of self-preservation he 
did a little hard thinking and as a direct 
result, the next homeward bound trans- 
port took private John Bellamy home to 
his young wife and feeble mother, to die. 


It is a far cry from Massachusetts to ° 


the Phillipines and as the weeks slipped 
by Captain Craig began to breathe a little 
more freely and Sergeant Curtis Livings- 
ton no longer started at every shadow be- 
hind him. ‘The men, alert and watchful 
awaited the home mail and said nothing. 
It came at last, a marked paper, two 
months old, with the three line notice: 
“Died in this city, John Havemeyer 
Bellamy, aged twenty-eight years. Fu- 
neral from his late residence, 179 Elm 


St., this afternoon. Friends requested not 


to send flowers.”’ 

They passed the paper from hand to 
hand, smuggling it out of sight at an off- 
cer’s approach, until the printing was al- 
most illegible. Those who had known 
him best, choked a little, some of the 
younger men nodded © significantly, but 
there were no spoken comments. Scarcely 
a week later Company C, with Captain 
Craig at the head, while reconnoitering, 
was caught in ambush by a handful of 
natives. The skirmish was almost a farce 
and the attacking party was routed before 
more than half a dozen shots had been in- 
terchanged, but when the engagement was 
over Captain Craig was carried from the 
field dead—shot in the back. The men, 
silent, grim and determined went about 


their business and the report was never in- 
vestigated. 

To-day in the great cemetery at L—, 
on the sunny, western slope overlooking 
the river you may see in adjacent lots, a 
plain granite slab raised 

In loving memory of 
John Havemeyer Bellamy, 
Died July 3, 18—, 
Aged 28 years. 
And an imposing marble monument 
marking the last resting place of 
Captain Andrew Craig, 
Company C, Sixth Reg’t Volunteers, 
Died on the field of battle, 
September 25, 18—, 
Aged 31 years. 

Recently the daily papers announced 
that Captain Curtis Livingston, late of C 
Co., Sixth Reg’t, Vol., had obtained a 
commission in the Regulars. Living- 
ston’s opportunity has come, and no man 
counts the cost. 

The paths of glory are devious and they 
lead— whither? ' CASPAR. 


Rhodes Scholarship Meeting. 


At a meeting held in University Hall 
at Harvard, on January 24, at the invita- 
tion of Dr. G. W. Parkin of Toronto, 
the representative of the Scholarship 
Trust Fund in America, the method of se- 
lecting American students was under dis- 
cussion. ‘The conclusion finally arrived 
at was that a committee, comprising the 
representatives of education be appoint- 
ed in each state to determine a method of 


selection, limited by the regulations im- 


posed by the Rhodes trustees. 


vy. m. @. A. 


We are looking forward with consid- 
erable anticipation to the Day of Prayer 
for colleges, which will be observed in the 
University of Vermont, Feb. r5th. The 
regular address will be given by the Rev. 
Mr. Richardson, a well-known Episcopal 
clergyman of Glenns Falls, N. Y. This 
service will be conducted by A. B. Wil- 
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_liams, travelling student secretary of the 
East, who will speak to the students later. 
Many of us know Dr. Williams and will 
give him a hearty welcome among us, 
trusting that we may receive much enthu- 
siasm from the great student world and 
stimulus to a higher life in our own col- 
lege. 


Next Tuesday evening the Y. M. C. A. 
will have a rally meeting led by the secre- 
tary. The general subject will be the 
“Help of Christianity in our Lives,” and 


there will be special music by a quartette., 


Arrangements are being made for a re- 
ception to be given next week by the 
Christian Associations of the Academic 
Department to the medical students. It 
will be held either in the gymnasium or 
in Billings Library, probably the ‘latter. 
The committee in charge are preparing an 
interesting program and a very pleasant 
time is assured. We think the interests 


of the medical students and those of the 


Academical Department should be more 
vitally connected, and trust that such a 
function as this promises to be will help 
forward that end. In view of this the 
hearty co-operation of the entire college 
is earnestly desired. 


Tntercollegiate Debate. 


The question that St. Lawrence has sub- 
mitted for inter-collegiate debate is, “Re- 
solved, That the national government 
should adopt the principle of compulsory 
arbitration in settlement of all disputes 
between corporations and their employ 
ees. | 

The debate will take place in Burlington 
in the early part of April, and the trial de- 
bates for the purpose of selecting the 
team will be held within the next two 
weeks. 


AN EXAMINATION MEDLEY. 


Oh what is so rare as a day in Feb. 

Then if ever come trying days, 

For the profs. try us all with questions dread, 
And examine some with the X-Rays, 

Whether at home or in parlor or kitchen 

We hear the murmur of examination. 


_ Every blue-book feels a stir of power, 


As it records mighty Thot’s from the head of a 
Tower, 

Within whose mild and passive features 

Lies the fate of many poor creatures. 


Alas for him who never sees 

The sun shine through his clouds of fears, 
Who hopeless lays his Logic away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 

Beyond the mid-year’s toilsome way. 

For a cap and gown four years we pay; 

A. B. is won with a whole soul’s tasking; 
Xes only are given away, 

Only Authropol. may be had for the asking. 


Now is the ebb-tide of the year; 

And whatever of courage we had before, 
Goes oozing out of our hearts and souls, 

As, our marks returned, we see the scores 
That tell us we have passed! poor fools! 
To let such things as these upset our rules 
Of exercise and sleep and all the rest 

That tend to make our lives serene and blest. 


Let not the days of mid-year stern 
Be draped in mourning, night and morn, 
Let not the pale of our horizon 
Be shut in by the nearby vision 
Of things that soon are passed. 
But let our thot’s more freely roam 
Beyond the boundaries of the dorm. 
And let our spirits upward soar 
Where toils anu cares are nevermore. 
04. 


Locals. 


Clinton D. Howe ’98, now of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, delivered a series of four 
lectures on the general topic of “Deforest- 
ation in Vermont,” at the Williams Science 
Hall, on January 16, 20, 21 and 22. 


The local editors would remind the 
alumnus who seeks in vain for many pity 
locals in this issue, that twice a year the 
undergraduate crawls into his den, and 
endeavoring to absorb knowledge, hangs 
out the sign, “Nothing Doing.” 


Students from the Woodstock High 
School met recently and formed a club. 
They elected the following list of officers : 

President—W. H. Washburn. 

Vice-Pres.—J. C. Sherburne, Jr. 

Sec. and Treas.—Grace Strong. 

Executive Committee—Maude 
Della Dunsmore, Everett Perkins. 


Mills, 
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Basket Ball. 
FE Wicgl ee d2 a RMON 37. 
January 20, 1903. 


Before a record-breaking crowd, on a 
very slippery floor, the Father Miathew’s 
‘Temperance Association defeated the Uni- 
versity team in a hard fought, clean game. 
‘The F. M. T. A.’s were unquestionably 
superior in team work and their rush car- 
ried the Vermont team off its feet. Despite 
this, Vermont's team played the “game” 
to the end. For F..M. T. A. Lynch and 
Shanahan excelled, while Fogg played 
well for Vermont. 


VERMONT. F. M. T. A. 

Bassett tii sien ss eee aes r. g. Hollis, Capt. 
Patter eOEr Sl, cet ie Sen ee onan l. g. Connolly 
Peek, G2" fe 2622 oe eee oe ee ee c. Wall 
Black; hae. Sees eS eee r. f. Shanahan 
Foge, eigen ake a ees l. f£:-Lynen 


Goals from field, Hollis, Connolly 5, Wall 2, 
Shanahan 5, Lynch 7, Bassett 2, Fogg; goals 
from foul, Shanahan 2, Fogg 1; referee, Mur- 
phy; umpires, Thomas, Riley; time, two 20 
minute halves. 


WILLIAMS 34. VERMONT 6. 


1903. 

The Varsity gave Williams a hard rub 
but were no match for the Williams’ five. 
Both teams played a rough rather than a 
scientific game. Williams excelled in 
“rough house tactics’’and shooting goals. 
Vose played a star game getting goals al- 
most at will. Willams’ team work was 
easily broken up but their continuous luck 
disheartened the Vermont team. 


January 21, 


VERMONT. WILLIAMS. 
ag LEO) Atv. ba) Same RRND Coreg 47 EA ee ee 1. f. MacMillian 
Baweetth Leis kee ee r. f. Vose, Capt. 
POGK 2Oic¥ foes ER ee ee ge aes eaHiure 
Black) lice. cece ala ee tc ae 1. g. Appel 
POP Gro 8. rape a ee ae wae ee r. g. Dunn 


Goals from field, MacMillian 5, Vose 7, Appel 
3, Dunn, Fogg; goals from foul, Vose 2, Fogg 
4; referee, Seeley; time two 20 minute halves. 


AMHERST AG. 38. VERMONT 2s. 
January 22, 1903. 


On a very slippery and dark floor, Ver- 
mont lost what was really her own game 
in the last few minutes of play. The 


game was sensational, each side having 
turns in leading. Vermont held her own 
and was ahead with 7 minutes to play, 
but Amherst’s luck in scoring several long 
shots ended the game in her favor. ‘The 
team played well together and their pass- 
ing was fine. The game was quite de- 
void of roughness and a good one to wit- 
ness, what fouls there were being purely 
technical. 


VERMONT. ; AMHERST AG. 
Patterson, Thomas, r. 8. ........5- 1. f. Quigley 
Black, 1. gy .-.-s tuk «6 Gistl See 1. f. Fulton 
Peck, Co. 5. e's 05 Un Fee eee c. Cook 
Fogg, ft. £..). 2.00 oe Poe runt 
Bassett, d. fc 8 eee r. g. Ahern, Capt. 


Goals from field, Quigley 8, Ahern 6, Cook 2, 
Fogg 5, Bassett 2, Thomas 2, Peck 1; goals from 
foul, Ahern 6, Fogg 5; referee, Condem; um- 
pire Favour White; time, two 20 minute halves. 
Bassett, Patterson,.T, f)cheseee eee 


BRATILE BORO sYgii et sage: 
VERMONT 16. 


January 24, 1903. 


Playing against the crowd, the officials 
and the time-keeper, Vermont lost her last 
game on the trip. The Varsity easily out- 
passed and out played her opponents, ex- 
cept in roughing it. -The first half was 
fairly clean; it ended 7-7. The home 
team evidently received orders to win at 
all costs and that the officials would help. 
Despite this, with two minutes to play, 
Vermont was 2 points to the good. ' Bas- 
sett was here put out of the game because 
Tufts was slugging. Brattleboro pro- 
ceeded to call fouls until the score was 
even and after about a quarter of an 
hour’s playing dropped a goal. Barring 
inefficiency of the officials and a tendency 
to roughness on the part of the team, the 
game was fast. For Brattleboro Ferriter 
excelled, while Peck played well for the 


Varsity. 

Phomar slat. 95.4.3 see ee Se r. g. Stafford 
Peek, CG; nese sips aio ee ele .. c. Howe 
idee er oe 05.1 a. eee l. g. Ferriter, Capt. 
Wog2, hee An i, ae a .. rT. g. Ellis 


Goals from field, Ferriter 8, Ellis 2, Stafford 
from foul, Fogg 4, Ferriter 4. 


On the late trip the Vermont team 
played in hard luck running up against 


eee 


two of the fastest teams in the country 
and losing the other two in the last few 
minutes of play. That there is much 
need of improvement was quickly shown 
but with Mr. Ryder’s coaching there is 
no reason why we will not turn out a fast 
team this winter. The home games be- 
gin directly after mid-year and everyone 
should attend. 


Alumni Dotes. 


The following graduates have recently 
been in town: H. H. Powers ’55, of Mor- 
risville; R. D. Benedict ’48, B. L. Bene- 
dict 55, and E. G. Benedict ex-’81, of 
New York. 


*55. We find in The Outlook of \Janu- 
ary 24th, the following handsome allu- 
sion to Dr. Moses P. Parmelee, from the 
pen of Dr. Lyman Abbott: 

_ “The half-hour spent under Dr. Parm- 
elee’s roof has left on my mind a strange- 
ly commingled feeling of the pathos and 
the splendor of missionary service. Dr. 
and Mrs. Parmelee and their daughter— 
who has just returned to them for a visit 
after a brief educational experience in 
the United States—are quite alone in 
| Trebisond. He is actually a kind of 
bishop, having oversight of a number of 
native preachers, who are_ scattered 
throughout what may by courtesy be call- 
ed his diocese, but I doubt 1f once a year 
he sees an American or much oftener any 
other Englishman than the Consul. His 
wife and daughter are carrying on a kin- 


- WANTED. 


A good energetic young man to work on 


“SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


GF. NORTH, State Manager 


_BYTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
110 CHURCH STREET. 
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dergarten, which takes in the children of 
some of the “best families” in town, since 
it is the only school of the sort, or perhaps 
of any description, for little children. We 
went into the school-room, which was 
quite bare of ornament, and Miss 
who is a kindergarten expert, pronounced 
their songs and games well up to the 
standard. We afterwards met one of the 
native preachers of the town at the Gov- 
ernor’s house, who told me that he was 
trying to organize and carry on a kind of 
young men’s club to work against the sa- 
loon, which was the greatest enemy he 
had to contend against—and this in a 
Turkish port. There seemed to be some- 
thing at once infinitely pathetic and 
worthy of all admiration in the heroism 
of this missionary and his wife and 
daughter, cutting themselves off from all 
social companionship and devoting them- 
selves to this isolated life in order to carry 
the good news of the goodness of God to 
a people who had never learned from 
their priests anything but to fear God.” 

This visit took place on the 1oth of last 
April. Dr. Parmelee died at Beirut on 
the 4th of October. 


’79. Prof; Davis R. Dewey of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
mentioned by the Boston papers as one 
of the prominent candidates for the head 
of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau. 


‘98. Dr. Peer P. Johnson was visit- 
ing friends in town a few days last week. 
He has just completed his course in the 
Boston City Hospital and is going to 


FA Word Hbout Bapgoods. 


After graduation—what? That is the question 
which is worrying many a college senior these days. 
If you are going into business or technical work you 
ought to register with Hapgoods, 256-7 Broadway, 
New York. This concern is a great clearing house 
for ability in every line, and during the next few 
months it will place several hundred young college 
men in positions where advancement will be both 
rapid and sure. 

If you wish to begin work about August Ist or 
September ist you ought to register at once, and 
thus avail yourself of some one of the countless op- 
portunities for 1903 graduates which are daily pre- 
senting themselves. Write Hapgoods to-day for 
plan and booklet. 
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Beverly, Mass., where he will take up the 
practice of Dr. Samuel W. Torrey ’65, 
who is going to spend a year travelling 
in Europe. 


‘or. Miss Mabel Brownell, who has 
just returned from studying in Athens, 
where she went last year with Prof. G. 
E. Hawes, has been appointed to fill the 


‘vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss 
A. L. Sherburne ’97, teacher of Greek in 
the Edmunds High School. 


Fx-’o2. Lieutenant Howard L. Mar- 
tin of the 73d Coast Artillery, who has 
been stationed at Fortress Monroe, Va., 
has been transferred to the 71st Artillery 
now at Fort Casey, Washington. 


THE 


 PICAROONS 


By GELETT BURGESS and WILL IRWIN 
SHOULD BE READ BY 


EVERY COLLEGE MAN 


This is honestly, one of the smoothest and richest things that ever happened. It 
is a gingery, “coast” story and quite strong enough to make you forget many things 


you don’t want to remember. 
reminiscence. 
of humor that is entirely irresistible. 


Full of excitement, change of scene, and clever 
It is sad and sweet, wild and adventurous, and filled with a keen show 
Lend it your eye. 


The story or series of stories runs for twelve months, altho’ you may read any 
one story of the series.and feel that all is completed; but better begin at the begin- 
ning and we will trust you to get the entire thing before you are thro’. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SPY 


gives a series of most astounding revelations of modern times. 


He shows up the 


inner workings of The Telegram Which Began the Boer War, The Blowing Vp of 


The Maine, The Mystery of Captain Dreyfus, etc., etc., etc. 


These articles are of 


such a serious nature that it is not possible to make known the name of the author ~ 
and thus expose him to grave danger at the hands of foreign governments whose 
secret crookedness he has so vividly revealed. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN. 


THE LAST OF THE BUCCANEERS 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


This is a masterpiece, showing as it does the most skillful handling of characters 
engaged in the blackest of black and cruel deeds and leading the reader ere he is 
aware, in to an atmosphere of love and pathos, the effect of which is a most fascinating 


harmony. 


READ THESE IN 


PEARSON’S 


10 CENTS 


ALL NEWSDEALERS 


ONE DOLLAR will give you a year’s subscription to PEARSON’S in which 
during the coming year will be presented some of the best literature ever published. 
There are in course of preparation one or two very sensational articles based upon. 


certain existing evils. 


These will be most thrilling in their fearless treatment of the 
men concerned in the scandals exposed. 


PEARSON PUB. CO., 19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Hon. H. F. STEvENs, 
Of St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Hiram Fairchild Stevens, of the class 
of 1872, who delivered the annual ad- 
dress before the Associate Alumni, and 
received from the University the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws, at com- 
mencement, last year, was born Septem- 
ber 11, 1852, at St. Albans, where his 
mother and three brothers—one_ being 
George C., ’*88,—still reside. His father, 
whose name he bears, and who was a 
member of the class of 1845, was an em- 


inent physician, having been president of 


the Vermont Medical Society. 


Mr. Stevens was fitted for college at 


Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. 


H. While attending the University he 
taught school at Chateaugay, N. Y. He 
afterwards studied law at St. Albans, and 
in the office of Judge John K. Porter, 
in New York, where he was graduated 
from Columbia Law School in 1874. The 
same year he was admitted to the bar at 
‘St. Albans, and practiced there until 1879, 
when he removed to St. Paul, Minnesota, 


where he has sance resided. Before leav- 
ing Vermont Mr. Stevens helped to or- 
ganize the State Bar Association, and 
was its first secretary. He has been 
president of the St. Paul, and of the Min- 
nesota Bar. Associations. 

With the late Hon. E. J. Phelps, he 
was also one of the charter members of 
the American Bar Association in 1878, 
and has since been influential in its af- 
fairs, being now chairman of the General 
Council. 

He is also a member of the Association 
of American Law Schools, having lec- 
tured for many years in the Law Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota. 
When in 1900, the St. Paul College of 
Law was established, he was chosen presi- 
dent, and, as dean of its faculty, he con- 
tinues as a legal instructor. 

He served for many years as chairman 
of the judiciary committee of the Minne- 
sota House and Senate, and is now chair- 
man of the Statute Revision Commission. 
As a member of the law firm of Stevens, 
O’Brien, Cole & Albrecht, he is in active 
practice in the state and federal courts of 
Minnesota, and in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where he was admitted 
in 1886. 

He is also a trustee of numerous benev- 
olent, social and literary societies. When 
he left Vermont he was Junior Warden 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons, and has 
taken a leading part in the work of the 
various Masonic bodies of his adopted 
state. Mr. Stevens is prominent in the 
Councils of the Episcopal Church. In 
the ‘Triennial General Convention—one 
of the most distinguished ecclesiastical 
bodies in the world—he holds a position 
upon the Committee on Amendments to 
the Constitution, of which Senator Ed- 
munds was for many years the leading 
lay member. 

An ardent republican, Senator Stevens’ 
voice is heard in every political campaign. 
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He has delivered many commemorative © 


and other addresses, and his services are 
in frequent demand as a public speaker. 
Fis success in this direction he attributes 
chiefly to instruction at the University, 
and particularly to President Buckham, 
then professor of English Literature, 


whom he ranks as a philologist with the. 


late George P. Marsh, once a trustee of 
the University. 

Mr.Stevens was a zealous member of the 
Lambda Iota Society, when in the Uni- 
versity, and has lost none of the enthu- 
siasm of -earlier days.He is also an opti- 
mist and believer in the principles and 
beneficent mission of fraternal associa- 
tions, as a potential factor in social and 
religious progress. Although, as may be 
inferred, a busy man, Mr. Stevens has 
time for his friends, and is a loyal son of 
his Alma Mater. He is now engaged in 
organizing a Northwestern Alumni As- 
sociation, and hopes to be able henceforth 
to attend every Commencement. 


Response made by Mr. Darwin P. 
Kingsley to the toast, “‘ Che Uni- 
versity of Uermont’’ atthe Dinner 
of the Dartmouth Zollege Hssoci= 
ation, Delmonico’s, Rew York, 
January 30th, 1903. 


The mental and the sentimental atti- 
tudes of an Alumnus of the University of 
Vermont toward Dartmouth College, are, 
I think, somewhat similar to those which 
a man might hold toward a beautiful and 
well matured lady of his acquaintance, on 
being informed that at one time she had 
been enamored of his father ;—so seriously 
enamored, indeed, that marriage was con- 
templated and actually arranged for. A 
man would necessarily view such a woman 
with mixed feelings. He would be moved 
by reverence and curiosity and wonder. 
He would revere her because she was at 
one time beloved by his father; he would 
inevitably be curious; he would like to 
know her better; and he would certainly 
wonder what might have happened had 
fortune fallen out otherwise. 


The State of Vermont was such a 
lover and Dartmouth College was such a 
lady in those distant heroic days. So 
deep was the attachment, and so strong 
were the expectations, that the lady who 
now receives from me the unique devo- 
tion that is felt only by college men 
toward their college mothers, was denied 
birth for some fourteen years, and, in- 
deed, but for the geographical estrange- 
ment which finally sprung up between 
the State and Hanover, my college mother 
might never have been born at all. 

In the history of such affairs there is 
usually a tradition, which says either that 
the lady threw the lover over, or that the 
lover grew cold; but fortunately for us, 
the traditions here are so mixed that each 
has a right to his own opinion. 

There is that in history which indicates 
that the town of Hanover, and some forty 
odd other towns east of the Connecticut 
River, sought strenuously to become a 
part of the State of Vermont, and Ver- 
mont was not coy; and history tells us too 
that John Wheelock, one of your early 
Presidents,—the same who figured in the 
famous Dartmouth College case,—was 
most active in the movement to unite 
these towns to the State of Vermont, and, 
as a matter of fact, such union for some- 
thing like eighteen months actually ex- 
isted. 

This is my side of the tradition, and, 
while it may be a bit ungallant for me to 
leave the lady in that attitude, I do not 
feel that it is my function or duty at this 
time to recite your side of it. 

The union was brief. The towns that 
Vermont wanted east of the river, and 
that themselves desired to become a part 
of Vermont, were finally made a part of 
New Hampshire, and the New Hampshire 
Grants, as a result of this, were left with- 
out the institution of learning, which was 
provided for in that famous document of 
1777, drawn at the beginning of the period 
of Vermont’s independence. 

It was not to be expected that these 
masterful men would abandon their real 
purpose. They had achieved Vermont’s 
independence, they had made the immor- 
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tal declaration that no slave should ever 
live within their borders, and they had 
provided in the same document for one 
university in the State. When, therefore, 
the plans of John Wheelock miscarried 
and Hanover remained a part of New 
Hampshire, and his other plans to have 
Dartmouth enjoy the public lands of Ver- 
mont, dedicated to the use of a college, 
also failed, the men of Vermont again 
took up the purpose that they had had 
and had expressed in 1777. 

The University of Vermont was the 
child of Ira Allen, but his spirit was only 
a reflex of the fierce spirit which carried 
the people of the New Hampshire Grants 
through a bitter struggle against New 
York State and old England and the Con- 
tinental Congress. These men loved lib- 
erty and learning, and, having achieved 
the first against fearful odds, Ira Allen 
offered them the means with which they 
might establish the second; and so the 
lady of my affections was born in 1791 
instead of in 1771, and took up her abode 
in Burlington. 

During the years in which the Univer- 
sity was struggling to make a beginning 


_ and laboring to establish herself as a place 


of learning, Dartmouth—already strong 
both in reputation and in the affections 
of the people of Vermont—re-established 
in large measure the ties that had been 
broken when the line between the States 
had been fixed by the Connecticut River ; 
and thereafter drew heavily from the best 
that Vermont had to give, a process that 
has measurably continued up to the pres- 
ent hour. No Vermonter has any regret 
over that fact, because the son who goes 
to Dartmouth goes to a sound, a sane, a 
familiar and a friendly country; and I 
assume that Dartmouth has no cause for 
regret either, because for all the honors 
and benefits she has bestowed on her Ver- 
mont sons, they have in turn brought her 
a full measure of affection and fame. 

To me the University of Vermont is 
unique. It serves almost exclusively the 
hardy, clear-headed, determined, master- 
ful descendants of the men who made Ver- 
mont an independent Republic, and later 


a State of the United States. Dartmouth 
also serves the same stock, but in her 
larger growth and greater age and wider 
outlook, this service is to her less impor- 
tant. In the University of Vermont it 
is of first importance. The University 
serves these men almost exclusively and 
serves them well. She brings them to an 
alternately bleak and beautitul land, and 
spreads before them a picture that is per- 
haps as full of inspiring memories as any 
that can be comprehended within a man’s 
horizon, ‘The valley of Lake Champlain 
is one of the really heroic, one of the 
really historic spots of this country. Be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock, Samuel Champlain visited it and 
gave itaname. ‘The first great battle of 
the Revolution was won there, at Ticon- 
deroga, by another Allen, greater in fame 
than Ira. Behind Valcour Island, lying 
almost at the doors of the University, 
Benedict Arnold did one of those splendid 
things that would make the world pardon 
any infamy but his. In the War of 1812, 
at Plattsburg, the old stock showed that 
it had not degenerated; and I like to 
think that since the University began 
sending out its sons in the early days of 
the nineteenth century, its doors have 
been closed but once, and that was during 
the Crvth War, and because substantially 
all its instructors and pupils had volun- 
teered and gone tothe front. As Julian 
Ralph said in one of his last utterances, 
“Tf our liberty was cradled in Faneuil 
Hall, it was born in the Champlain val- 
ley.” 

Books and the atmosphere of books, 
and the traditions and associations of col- 
lege life, are not all that a university may 
give her children. The University of 
Vermont in a part of her equipment is 
and always will be unsurpassed. ‘Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, Valcour Island, 
Plattsburg, the memories of 1860 and the 
traditions that go back to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, make an at- 
mosphere that is pregnant with appeal to 
the romantic, the heroic and the patriotic 
in youth. The marvellous beauties of 
Champlain, and the Champlain valley, 
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which are as much a part of the life of the 
student as the air he breathes, contribute 
to the seeing eye and the responsive soul, 
something that neither books nor men can 
supply. The delicate quality of June, in 
the. amphitheatre where the college rests, 
and the more than royal glories of Octo- 
ber, outlast the Greek and the Calculus. 

Such, briefly, is the mother of my af- 
fections. 

To the mother that might have been, 
I offer, i naddition to the feelings already 
expressed, that reverence that springs 
from a careful study of her sons; they are 
strong, direct, democratic, always felt. 
These are the qualities that command and 
perpetually save the world; you inherited 
them from your college mother, or if you 
had them yourselves, in the beginning, she 
added to their quality. What Cornelia 
gave her sons these mothers gave us, and, 
therefore, tonight we give them in turn, 
with enthusiasm, that romantic affection 
that makes us forget our wrinkles and our 
gray hairs, and carries us back, all young 
again,—you to the hills of Hanover and 
me to the valley of Champlain. 


TO A “GRIPPE” MICROBE. 


I never saw thee face to face, 
I know not of thy form, 

If it be one of sinuous grace 
Or horror multiform, 

But I opine thy native place 
Is one exceeding warm. 


For thou art blood-relation near 

To all known aches and pains, 

Thou, youngest of their blood, I fear, 
Hast all their ill-got gains; 

And yet thou art no miser, clear, 
For when thou deign’st to disappear 
How much behind remains! 


Tell me thou reptile goggle-eyed, 

With bloated, bulbous bill, 

What thing in me hast thou espied, 

What residence to house thy pride, 
That thou shouldst thus with me abide? 
I am no field to till, 


Look, there are many everywhere 
Fashioned with kind and curious care, 
Sure, they were more luxurious fare— 
Go, seek them at thy will; 

But in my thorax, burrowing there, 

Or gnawing neath my rooted hair, 

Be still, alas! be still. — 01. 
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Base Ball Schedule 1903. 
New England Trip. 


April 28. Wesleyan at Middletown. 
April 29. Open. 
April 30. Boston College at Boston. 
May 1. Tufts at Boston. 
May 2. Holy Cross at Boston. 
New York Trip. 
May 19. Manhattan at New York. 
May 20. Fordham at New York. 
May 21. Union at Schenectady. 
May 22. Syracuse at Syracuse. 
May 23. Open. 
Home Games, 
April 24. Dartmouth. 
April 2 > Dartmouth. 
May 8. Boston University. 
May 9g. Boston University. 
May. 11. oie 
May 12. Tufts. 
May. 16. 2dti cies 
May 29. Union. 
May 30. Union. 
June 4.. Manhattan. 
June 5. Manhattan. 
June 6. St. Lawrence. 
June to. Colby. 
June 11. Colby. 
June 13. Clarkson. 
June 15. Columbia. 
June 23. Alumni Game. 


Whole schedule subject to change. 


Wo. J. Dopvce, Mer. 


THE WRECK OF HOPE. 


Under the lazy summer sun 
The wee waves lap and swing, 


f 


The languid winds o’er sands of gold 


A song of heart-love sing. ’ 

With lifted head the maiden hears 
And smiles across the foam; 

Her glowing thoughts fly towards the day 
When her fair ship comes home. 

With bitter wail the cutting wind 
Reels o’er the barren sand. 

The brooding waves beat sullen—sad, 
Upon the misty land. 

The maiden lies and hides her face 
On that nard, chilling shore, . 

The ship she sought through all the years 
Is wrecked forevermore.—Ea, 
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Editorials. 

We call the attention of the readers of 
the Cynic to a response made by Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley ’81, to the toast, 
“University of Vermont,” published in 
this number. This was given at the din- 
ner of the Dartmouth College Association 
at Delmonico’s, New York, on January 
30th. It defines an alumnus’ attitude 


‘toward the New Hampshire college, and 


expresses a sentiment of respect for her 
graduates. 


The first competitive debate preparatory 
to selecting the debating team which wili 


represent us against St. Lawrence, was 
held Friday evening and the number of 
participants was very gratifying. The 
question submitted by St. Lawrence and 
changed slightly at our suggestion, will 
be the question for both preliminary de- 
bates. In this way there will be an op- 
portunity to become familiar with the ar- 
guments upon both sides of the question, 
and so be an advantage to the debaters 
who are finally selected. 

The intercollegiate debate will presum- 
ably take place immediately after the Eas- 
ter recess, and the problem that the club 
will have to face from now on is how to 
maintain the interest after the team is 
chosen. There should, of course, be more 
interest shown on the part of the students 
after the team is picked, for it is just as 
essential for the success of a debating team 
to have the support and personal service 
of the other students as a second team 
is to the success of a Varsity football 
eleven. 

Last year, after the team was chosen 
there was a marked diminution of interest 
and the team was left to develop itself, 
and it was only by the severest kind of 
drudgery and hard work that they mas- 
tered the subject as well as they did. 

We cannot afford to have that repeated 
It is, to say the least, a gross 
manifestation of selfishness. After the 
team has been selected every one who has 
been unsuccessful in the competition 
should not sit back and let things go on, 
but turn around and lend what aid he can 
to the successful competitors—give them 
the benefit of his ability, and knowledge 
of the subject,—in short, do all he possibly 


this year. 


can to make our representatives, as nearly 
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as possible, masters of the subject. If 
this is done, we need have no fear as to 
the result, and if it is not done, everyone 
in college who can debate at all will be 
just as accountable for an unfortunate 
outcome as the team itself, for neglecting 
a manifest duty. / 

The Cake Walk of “De Kullud Koons,” 
which comes next Monday evening, bids 
fair to be a grand success. ‘The students 
of both medical and academical depart- 
ments, are enthusiastic in their efforts to 
give a first-class performance, and more 
tickets have already been sold than at the 
The 
“stunts” this year will be novel and of a 
higher order than ever before. The walk- 
ing of the couples for the cake has always 
been a most interesting feature of past 
entertainments, and this will also be excel- 
lent this year. 


advance sale of any previous year. 


There is therefore every 
reason to believe that a goodly sum will 
be realized for the benefit of the Base Ball 
Association. And inasmuch as the new 
gymnasium is to be the place where the 
entertainment is to be held, there will be 
ample room so that all who come may 
be provided with good seats where all that 
is going on can be heardand seen. Three 


cheers then for Old Vermont, and a sky-. 


rocket for her annual “Kullud Koons’ 
Kake Walk.” 
W. 


One sphere of usefulness in which the 
university should take an active part has 
been shamefully neglected by those who 
discharge the functions connected with 
this institution, and that is in looking 
after the matrimonial prospects of the 
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students. And it is, indeed, a cause of 
chagrin when we look at our little sister 
college to the south of us. What a per- 
fect match-maker that institution is! How 


many happy marriages are recorded with 
both contracting parties graduates of 


Middlebury! The authorities there seem 
to be eminently successful in maintaining 
her reputation as a matrimonial bureau. 
‘There marriage of her grads is the uni- 
versal rule. 

But what a contrast when we look at 
our own college! Here such a union is 

most certainly the exception. 

Perhaps this function of the co-educa- 
tional institution is purposely not given 
a prominent place here; nevertheless there 
is a strong under-current of opinion that 
the faculty or some one are not doing their 
duty by the marriageable sons and daugh- 
ters of Vermont. 

Probably there are scores of students 
who enter the University considering this 
as one of the chief benefits to be derived, 
and they cannot be censured for complain- 
ing of the absence of any encouragement 
or influence toward this end. ‘There must 
be some profound cause which cannot 
be located, for history shows a marked 
contrast in the results of the two colleges. 

« It may be that the problem will work itself 
out, and there is reason to believe that it 
will, for if carried to its logical outcome, 
the time is not far distant when co-educa- 
tional will no longer characterize this in- 
stitution, and when every Vermont grad- 
uate will seek his “better half” among the 
ranks of Middlebury’s fair alumne. 


During the past few years the feeling 
between the two main departments of the 
University has been growing more cordial 
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and harmonious, and the old antipathy has 
quite disappeared. ‘The days when a hot 
contest in baseball or football was the sig- 
nal for an inter-department scrap, when 
the “medics” always lined up with the vis- 
iting team and rooted against the Varsity, 
with after effects of damaged persons and 
wearing apparel on both sides, are, very 
happily, out of the range of the memories 
of the present generation of students. 
Such hostility would not be possible under 
present conditions. © 

But with the exception of the athletic 
and possibly also of the musical organiza- 


tions, very little effort has been made to 


bring the academic and medical students 
into line, for the sake of mutual pleasure 
or profit. 
No one person has been more desirious of 
seeing some effort at bringing these men 
together, and unifying the departments, 
than Dr. Tinkham. It was his suggestion 
recently made to a member of the aca- 
demic department which resulted in the 
reception held at the Billings Library on 
Friday last. 5 
The Y. M. C. A. of the University 


- took the matter up, and with its reception 


committee as a nucleus, augmented from 


the faculties and student bodies of both 


departments, it formed a committee of 
arrangements which carried through the 
plans for the gathering in the Library. 
The thanks of the students are due to Pro- 
fessor Tupper, whose hearty co-operation 
contributed largely to the success of the 
effort. The reception was very well at- 
tended, there being nearly 300 students 
and professors present. There was an 
orchestra, part of the Howard Opera 
House Orchestra; a pleasant program, 


and, what is more to the point, plenty of 
sociability. “Old residents” assured us 
that there was more informality and less 
of the somewhat appalling difficulty in 
conversation than at any student recep- 
tion that they could remember. ‘That was 
what was wanted—a good chance to get 
acquainted—and from that point of view, 
at least, the reception was a success. It 
is earnestly hoped that there will be a con- 
tinuance of the spirit of “get together” 
among all the members of the University. 
It will tend to produce more of the coveted 
college spirit than all the meaningless and 
superficial “college customs,” such as silly 
restrictions of the personal liberty of 
Freshmen, could bring about in a century. 
In a college body of the size of ours, ev- 
ery member ought to be able to know ev- 
ery other. P. 


Pere et Fils. 


Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
March 16, 1808. 


Dear Son James :—lI congratulate you 
on finishing your first half year with a 
whole skin—mine had several abrasions 
at that time. Don’t be afraid of your 
precious cuticle. Nature will always give 
collegians more at reduced rates, and skin 
is cheaper than cowardice. 

I have closely examined the expense 
accounts you have forwarded each month. 
They seem all right, but condense consid- 
erably and forward twice a year only. In 
closing let me remind you, James, you 
will be for another year and a half yet, 
only an underclassman and don’t cut too 
much dash. You may slash yourself. 

Your father, 
James Verplank, Sr. 


James Verplank, Jr., 
Burlington, Vermont. 
~ * * 
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Jamaica Plains, Mass., © 
March 15, 1899. 
Dear Son James:—Your accounts re- 
ceived. When I spoke of condensing 
them I didn’t mean you to reach the point 
“Rec'd from dad, $300.00. 
“Spent for myself, $300.00. 
as one of my chums did once. Although 
I place great confidence in your veracity, 
make your. accounts mean something to 
me, Your father, 
James Verplank, Sr. 
ok ok ok 


Jamaica Plains, Mass., 
April 10, 1900. 

Dear Son James:—Your expense ac- 
count for the junior year reminds me of 
my old French books with their worn cor- 
ners and inter-linear translations. Now 
let’s see. 

“Board, $150.00.” ‘That’s 36 weeks 
at $3.50, and $24.00 left for Sunday din- 
ners at the Van Ness? I wonder if the 
Star restaurant is still running? Don’t 
go hungry, James, anyway. 

“Carfare, $125.00.” I believe you 
have made five trips home at some $20.00 
per trip; that leaves $25.00 for the Trac- 
tion company. Riding is cheaper than 
shoe leather, I suppose. 

“Clothes, $125.05.” ‘Three tailor-made 
suits, five hats and a pair of shoestrings? 
I like to have you dress well, but remem- 
ber your father wears ready made pants. 

“Athletics, $15.00.” If you ‘don’t 
knock $5.00 from carfare, $10.00 from 
clothes to add to athletics, I guess you 
had better come home and keep books 
for me. 

“Postage, $15.00.” What was it, “Flo- 
rodora,” or “Maud Adams,” and how did 
she like it? 

Your father, 
James Verplank, Sr. 

Mr. James Verplank, Jr., 

Burlington, Vermont. 
* * * * 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
July 5, 1901. 
Dear Son James:—I am feeling so 
much better that Doctor Morrison says 
I may begin on my neglected correspond- 


ence. We are both alumni now, and I 
guess we followed pretty much the same 
path—a fresh freshman; an all wise soph 
(until we flunked), an extravagant ju- 
nior; a sensible senior and now a man. 
For Heaven’s sake be an honest one. I 
guess you will. 

T hear you want to marry Miss Walker. 
Good! ‘Take her if you can—when you 
can support the family—you can’t expect 
me to. We agreed five years ago that 
you were to repay all your college ex- 
penses. ‘That is a barrier to marriage 
I must remove. You will find enclosed 
a receipt for all the money I let you have 
and a paid-up ten year endowment policy 
for $20,000.00. Good luck, James. 

Your father, 
James Verplank, Sr. 

James Verplank, Jr., 

East, Orange, N. J. 


B. 


Ts a Rhodes Scholarship Desirable 
for a Zollege Graduate ? 


This is.a question that is bound to con- 
front every one who has serious intentions 
in regard to the scholarships. And it is 
not easily answered for all concerned, for 
certain conditions might render a scholar- 
ship desirable for one college graduate, 
and other conditions might reverse the sit- 
uation.. It depends primarily upon the 
life work which has been decided upon. 

Probably the large majority of Ameri- 
can students are following out some spe- 
cial line of study in preparation for some 
profession, and unless that profession be 
teaching, there would be little opportunity 
at Oxford of making any special advance 
in preparation for it. For example, prob- 
ably the very best that could be done in 
law—if there were opportunity to do any- 


thing at all—would in the three years 


hardly be equivalent to a year in an Amer- 
ican law school. It was Mr. Rhodes’ in- 
tention, evidently, that the holders of the 
scholarships be matriculated as regular 
undergraduate students—candidates for 
the B. A. degree—and take the ordinary 
course followed by an English. gentle- 
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man’s son. They should, properly, on 
entering the University, be at about the 
same point in age and mental training 
with the boys coming up from Eton or 
Rugby. The ordinary graduate of an 
American University is rather in advance 
of that. 

If the profession is to be teaching, how- 
ever, and preparation for the B. A. ex- 
amination can be made to take only a 
small part of the time, the rest to be given 
to genuine graduate work, the three years 
might be spent to good advantage. With 
the exception of teaching, then, for pre- 
paration for a profession—the practice to 
be had in America—the three years passed 
in an English University would mean that 
much delay in beginning the practice of 
the profession. 

If, on the other hand, the appointments 
happened to be for one year, instead of 
three, it might be very desirable for any 
college graduate. One year abroad, even 
if it involved practically, interruption of 
preparation for a profession, would mean 
so much of an increase in the knowledge 
of the world and breadth of view, and be 
in itself an experience so full of interest 
and pleasure, and afterward so delightful 
to recall, that it should not be lightly 
passed by. It would be partly, a kind of 
educative vacation, at no expense except 
of time, and some good serious work 
might also be accomplished; but for the 
ordinary college graduate who is looking 
forward to a profession, other than teach- 
ing, a three years residence at an English 


_ University would mean no material pro- 


gress along any special line of study pre- 
paratory to a profession. If teaching is 
to be the life-work or if the holder be an 
undergraduate, the scholarships are by no 
means to be rejected. 


The University Zhristian Hssocia- 


tion. 


One of the very fortunate results of the 


_ growing spirit of good fellowship between 
_ the departments of the University, as ex- 


hibited in the recent reception, is the fu- 


sion of the Christian Associations into 
one organization. At recent meetings of 
the Academic and Medical Y. M. C. A.’s, 
it was decided to merge the two Associa- 
tions into one for the sake of more ef- 
fective administration. It has not been 
fully decided what changes will be made 
in the officers, but both departments will 
of course be represented in all the impor- 
tant committees. ‘The medical men will 
attend the meetings in the Old College 
simply because the room there is most ap- 
propriate and convenient, but it will be 
their meeting just as much as though held 
in the Medical College building. This 
step 1s looked upon as most favorable for 
the development of the religious work in 
the University. A complete canvass of 
the University is soon to be made for 
membership in the Christian Association. 
Every man who has any interest and sym- 
pathy in the better student life of the in- 
stitution should let his example count for 
so much as this, that his name stands upon 
the membership lists, his participation is 
to be counted on at least on occasion in 
the meetings and work, and his subscrip- 
tion goes toward the maintenance of the 
one organized exponent of religious work 
in the institution. 


y. mn. . A. 


About one hundred and 
students and members’ of the Fac- 
ulty listened to Mr. Richardson’s very 
interesting address last Saturday. His 
talk was marked by directness, earnest- 
ness and a practical knowledge of the 
needs of men. Pres. Buckham, in intro- 
ducing him, said it was seldom that a 


twenty-five 


‘man was asked to speak a second time on 


this occasion, but that Mr. Richardson 
was an exception to this rule, having ad- 
dressed the students on the Day of Prayer 
in ’98, when he was very well received. 
Mr. Williams met the Northfield dele- 
gation, past and prospective, in Converse 
Hall, Monday afternoon; and talked over 
with them plans for the coming conven- 
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tion. ‘Thirteen men were present, and the 
prospects are gcod for a large delegation 
next June. . This is the second meeting 
of the circle this winter, and we plan to 
have others. There are features at North- 
field that appeal to men in all the spheres 
of college life, and we want to see all the 
interests represented in the delegation 
which will be sent next summer. 

Mr. A. B. Williams, travelling student 
secretary of the Eastern States, has been 
conducting several meetings for students 
here. Mr. Williams comes here fresh 
from contact with students all over the 
country and well versed in the ways and 
needs of the student. He speaks with a 
thorough knowledge of the life and temp- 
tations of the college man, and with an 
earnestness of purpose and thoroughness 
of conviction which come only from a 
pure, noble and self-sacrificing life and 
purpose. 

The chairman of the finance committee 
gives the following items: A little more 
than $100 has been pledged for this year, 
1902-3. Four hundred letters have been 
by the faculty written to the alumni who 
have not previously been contributors, and 
$90 has so far been received in response. 

A. H. GILBERT, 
Press Com. 


Eecals. 


Baseball practice has begun in the cage 
under the direction of Coach Hazleton. 


The Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity held 


an informal dance in their rooms on the 


evening of February 11th. 


The following men have been appointed 
to serve on the Founders’ day committee: 
Wallace ’03, chairman; Hollister ’03, 
Darling ’03, Gove and Orton ’04. 


At the meeting of the “junior prom” 
committee, it was decided to secure Gios- 
cia’s orchestra of “Albany, N. Y., to fur- 


nish music for the occasion and to hold the 
“prom” Tuesday, April 14. 

The joint meeting of the agricultural 
and botanical clubs, held in the Science 
Hall, February 12th, was addressed by 
A. W. Edson ’oo, who gave a very inter- 
esting talk on his experience and work in 
the South. 


At the college meeting held Wednesday 
morning it was voted to send Mr. Cloud- 
man and Marsh ’o03 to Boston to renew 
Vermont's membership in the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 


TInterclass Basket Ball. 

The first in the series’ of interclass 
basket ball games was played February 
roth in the gymnasium between the sen- 
iors and sophomores, and the juniors 
and freshmen. The sophomores easily 
won their game, the score being 27 to 8. 
Ward and Mott threw the greatest num- 
ber of baskets for the sophomores and 
Robbins for the seniors. The following 
are the players and summary of the game: 
Seniors—Parker, Robbins, center; Dane, 
Gray, forwards; Harvey, Adams, Wills, 
guards. | Sophomores—Newton, center; - 
Mott, Fogg, forwards; Bassett, Ward, 
euards. Summary: goals from the field, 
Gray, Robbins 2, Mott 4, Ward 3, Bassett 
2, Newton 2, Fogg; goals from fouls, 
Grey, Wills, Mott 2, Fogg. In the sec- 
ond game the freshmen beat the juniors 
by a score of 6 to 5. This game was 
very close and interesting from the start. 
Players: | Juniors—Brownell, center; 
Bassett, Patterson, forwards; Pierce, Dar- 
ling, guards; Freshmen—Peck, center; 
Clark, Bedell, forwards; Black, ‘Thomas. 
guards; summary, goals from the field, 
Peck 2, Bedell, Darling; goals from fouls, 
Patterson 3. Mr. Cloudman refereed 
and Faves (Med.) ’o5 umpired the game. 
About $15 was realized for the support 
of Varsity basketball. | 


Condon Assurance. 


At the meeting of the men who were 
chosen for parts in the college play, the 
following assignments were made: Sir 
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Harcourt Courtley, open; Max Harkaway, 
Jenkins ’04; Charles Courtley, Barker ’04 ; 
Mr. Spanker, Hubbard ’04; Thompson 
’06; Dazzle, Hulett ’05 and Barrett ‘05; 
Meddle, Wheeler ’04 and C. A. Smith 
05; Cool, Clement ’04 and Rose; Simp- 
son (Butler), Gulick ’03, Martin, Huey 
04; Lady Gay Spanker, Heath ’04; Grace 
Harkaway, Shipman ’03; Pert, Spear ’04. 


Che Green and Gold. 


At the meeting of the Green and Gold 
Debating Club February 11th, it was de- 
cided that the preliminary trials for the 
team to represent Vermont in the St. 
Lawrence-Vermont debate should be open 
to all members of the club. The first 
trial will be before a committee consist- 
ing of Professors Tupper, Seaman and 
Shaw. At this trial the six best men will 
be chosen, who will debate before a com- 
mittee consisting of President Buckham, 
Professors Tupper, Seaman, Shaw and 
Mr. Powell. At this time the final team 
will be chosen. The question for the 
preliminary debate is, “Resolved, That 
the National Government should adopt 


_a system of Compulsory Arbitration in set- 


tlement of all Disputes between Corpora- 
tions and their Employes.” 


Alumni Notes. 


ES ate 


3 


92. George W. Alger contributes to 


the February number of the Atlantic 


Monthly a well-written rebuke of those 
yellow journals who assume to make, en- 
force and interpret the law, who convict 
accused persons before they are tried, and 
who obtain their ends by the use of in- 
timidation rather than by persuasion. Mr. 
Alger shows by illustrations how little re- 
gard for truth and justice these journals 
have and how their atrocious cartoons and 
flaming head-lines have often worked in- 
jury. He declares that “to thoughtful 
men the severest charge against this new 


journalism is not merely the influence it 
attempts to exert, and perhaps does exert, 
in particular cases, but that wantonly and 
without just cause it endeavors to destroy 
in the hearts and minds of newspaper 
readers a deserved confidence in the integ- 
rity of the courts and a patient faith in 
the ultimate triumph of justice by law.’”’— 
Free Press. 


98. S. Hollister Jackson, who has 
been spending several days in town, left 
last week for an extended trip in the West. 


98. G. C. Hubbard was in town Feb- 
ruary 7. Mr. Hubbard is with the Amer- 
ican Machinery Co., of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and spent four or five months last 
spring and summer in England in the in- 
terests of that company. 


‘oo. Arthur W. Edson was married 
last Wednesday to Miss Edith Holmes, 
formerly of Burlington, at the home of 
the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Holmes at Proctor, Vermont. After a 
short wedding trip they will reside in 
Washington, D. C., where Mr. Edson has 
a position with the National Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


‘oo. John L, Fort, Jr., is pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Middle- 
burgh, N. Y. 


‘or. Aaron Hinman Grout of Derby, 
Vt., leaves this week for a five month’s 
trip to Egypt and the Holy Lands. 


"02. Reuben R. Strait was married 
last week to Miss Ethel Story of St. Al- 
bans, at the home of the bride’s parents 
in that city. Mr. and Mrs. Strait will re- 
side in Fairfax. 


Ex-’02. F. G. Taylor is completing his 
second year as principal of Easton Union 
School, Easton, N. Y. 


E.x-’o2. Lieut. Howard L. Martin of 
the 73d Coast Artillery has been spending 
a few days in town preparatory to leaving 
for Fort Casey, Washington. 

Ex-’03. J. H. Budd has been visiting 
friends in college. 
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Exchanges. 


An exchange says: “A picture in one | 


of yesterday’s Chicago papers shows a 
number of persons bound and blindfolded 
and walking in brute procession behind a 
wagon. Were it not for the explanation 
at the bottom one might think they were 
Russian convicts moving from one settle- 
ment to another in Siberia. But they are 
nothing of the kind—they are just stu- 
dents going through fraternity initiation 
exercise in Chicago. It is difficult to ac- 
count for the disposition of people to sub- 
mit to the idiotic conditions which almost 
every secret society imposes on candidates 
for membership. No man derives any 
benefit from being made the laughing 
stock of his fellows.” 

Evidently they have no fraternities at 
the college that sends out the paper from 
which the above was clipped. 

For a long time it has been sitetinonils 


acknowledged that Freshmen were green © 


and forward, Juniors light-hearted and 
gay, and Seniors grave and awe-inspiring, 
but no one knew just what adjectives to 
apply to the Sophomores until quite re- 
cently when President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton, supplied the deficiency. In 
an address before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston, he settled the question 
once for all. Speaking against the short- 
ening of college courses he said: “T can’t 
for the life of me see how a man can ex- 
pect to graduate a Sophomore who ever 
saw a Sophomore. They are lovable fel- 
lows. ‘The sap of manhood is flowing in 
them, but it hasn’t reached their heads.” 


—Ex. 


“IMPOTENT PIECES OF THE GAME HE 
PLAYS.” 


I saw a row of shadows pass along 

A beaten path that upward led 

From out the gloom of utter naught. 

They came and went again an endless throng 

And ever onward past the bar of light 

That compassed all my universe 

They fled. Some laughed, some wept, some 
groaned 

But all passed on into a second night 


And doubt was in their eyes whene’er they 
peered 

Into this voia ahead. Strange band 

Methought, and strange the patn they tread! 

And strange, who now but from the dark ap- 
peared 

Should flee unto the arms of night again! 

While thus I mused and scorned the throng 

Ot shadows for their useless task— 

Their ceaseless march from night to night 
again— 

I saw myself pass by.—Ez,. 


THE RUSH-MAN., 


Oh, it’s shovin’ and it’s pushin’ 
From mornin’ to the night; 

Oh, it’s pullin’ and it’s yankin’, 
"Till a man most dies of fright. 

Then from supper-time ’till breakfast 
He’s steerin’ you about, 

And the rushin’-man’ll get yer 
If you don’t watch out! 

Yes, he’s got yer marked at sight, boy, 
He knows yer name and place; 

Yer can’t escape at night, boy, 
He knows yer by yer face. 

If you was val’dictorian, 
He knows it, not a doubt, 

And the rushin’-man’l] get yer, 
If you don’t watch out! 

And it’s dinners and it’s luncheons. 
It’s canoein’ and it’s golf; 

Then ’tis theatres and it’s history 
*Till you’d like to call it off. 

But there is no stop in rushin’, 
For stoppin’ means a rout, 

So the rushin’-man’ll get yer, 
If you don’t watch out! 

Oh, it’s shovin’ and 1t’s pushin’ 
From the mornin’ to the night; 

Oh, it’s pullin’ and 1ts yankin’, 
*Till a man most dies of fright. 

Tnen .rom supper-time till breakfast 
He is steerin’ you about, 

And the rush-man’s sure to get yer, 
With all yer watchin’ out.—Za. 


MARIA’S PARVUM LAMB. 


Maria habet parvum lamb, 

Whose fleece was alba nix, 
Ht ubique Maria went, 
The agnus went, non vix. 
~~ sequitur ad school one day, 
Quid erat contra rule, 
Id feci. children laugh et play 
Videre lamb in school. 
Itaque teacher turned him ex, 
Autem peragrat near, 
Et circum waited patienter, 
Dum Mary did appear. 
Tum currit he ad her et laid 
His caput ’gainst her arm 
Tamquam to say ‘Non timeo, 
Defendis me ab harm.” 
“Cur amat agnus Mary so?” 
The acres children cried, 
“Quod Mary amat lamb, you know,” 
Magister did reply.—Ez2. 
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College World. 


In some of the German Universities, 
students in chemistry and physics are re- 
quired to take out life insurance. 

In order to work algebra successfully 
one must be superstitious, for it is neces- 
sary to believe implicitly im signs. 

Exit the football player with his head 
gear, padded pants, shoulder pads, nose 
and shin guards; enter the track athlete 
with his,—but space is not sufficiently 
limited to state what the track man wears. 

Cornell University gives to members ot 
her debating teams medals bearing the seal 


of the University. The proposition to 
give to these gladiators ot the forum the 
University monogram has been fiercely 
debated, and finally rejected on the ground 
that to the debator the knowledge of 
achievement is sufficient reward. 


A MODERN VERSION. 


Willie Van Cortland 
Called on a girl, 

Pulled out his penknife 
And cut off a curl. 


- Now all of the king’s horses, 
And all of the king’s men, 
Couldn’t get Willie 
To do it again. 
. —Hz. 


She had asked me 
Would I help her 
With her Latin, 
’Twas so hard 

Would I help her 
Conjugate that 

Mean irregular 

Old word 
Disco. She just 
Kept forgetting 

The subjunctive 

All the while. 

Pretty lips so 

Near, so tempting, 
Tended strongly 

To beguile. 

Thought I’d teach her 
By example. 
Didicissem? 

“T should smile.”—z. 


She took my hands in sheltered nooks, 
She took my flowers, candy, books, 

1 Gloves, anything I cared to send, 

She took my rival in the end.—Ez. 
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SONG, 


Across the moorland I saw the Spring 
A-sleeping under the snow, 
The Winter spread out his pale, pale wing, 
But Springtime my love was listening 
To the white-toothed winds ablow; 
Her frozen tears fell glistening 
While shivering boughs wailed low, 
Thro’ the night’s long wassailing; 
But glad was my heart, and I joyed to sing, 
“Oh! Winter will come and go!” 


Across the moorland I saw the Spring, 
When my love had died with the snow, 

The Summer spread out her gaudy wing, 

And blossoms clustered like birds that cling 
To the greenwood boughs they know; 

And wooing winds were whispering, 
Till the rose’s face was aglow, 

Thro’ the day’s long languishing; 

And sad was my heart as I strove to sing, 
“Oh! Winter will come and go!’ 

—Maisie Seville Shainwald. 


CUTTING REMARKS. 


At home, and in our college, 
We hear the same old song; 
It’s cutting, cutting, cutting, 
And we’re always in the wrong. 


It’s cutting down expenses, 
It’s cutting up at night, 

It’s cutting from our classes, 
And it’s cutting till daylight. 


We’re cut out for something better 
Than for cutting ice and friends; 
We'll be cut off from self-government 
Unless this cutting ends. 
. —Vassar Miscellany. 


A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


The tollowing from the Illini is so deeply 
and beautifully natural that we feel it worth 
repeating: 


“The Week After.” 


Praised be Allah! Sun, Moon and Stars. 
The goddess Minerva, Jupiter, Mars, 

The good god Genius thrice praised be, 
That giveth such fortune to poor, lucky me! 
Ye gods and ye fishes! I render thee now, 
Mark of my rev’rence—salam and kotow. 


Long hours did I ponder o’er pages quite dry. 

Slipped, skipped and wandered with weariless 
eye. 

Cribbed, Crammed, and pilfered—completely 
bereft. 

Of conscience or honor—nefarious theft 

Full well did I write what I well knew 

Was Greek to me, contrived to bluff through; 

Ambiguously answered, with double sense, 


Artful hid truth—I stood on the fence, 
Hinting that time wouldn’t let me say more, 
Yet farther and deeper I fain would explore. 
Thus did I puzzle “Prof.’s” over-worked brain, 
And passed—Twas rather a strenuous strain. 
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Epilogue. 


For the gladdest words 

From the student’s pen, 

Are these: “‘Dear Dad— 

I’ve passed again.”—A. EF. Pond. 


APPRECIATED. 


“The lips that touch liquor shall never touch 
mine,” 
The ugly young lady recited, 
And the wicked old drunkards in the back of 
the hall 
Clapped their hands and looked muchly 
delighted —The Yale Lit. 


“IT WAS SEEING NELLIE.” 


She was walking with my rival 

As they chanced to homeward roam, 
It was from my garret window 

I was seeing Nellie home.—££z. 


CUTeIT SHORT. 


When you write a merry jest, 
Cut it short; 
It will be too long at best— 
Cut it short: 
Life is brief and full of care; 
Editors don’t like to swear; 
Treat your poem like your hair— 
Cut it short.—Hz. 


THE STORM. 


Cut of the cloud-banked west it rolls 
Far o’er the moaning sea; 
Over the reef the bell buoy tolls 
Fitful warnings of sunken shoals, 
Telling of shipwrecked, storm-tossed souls, 
Telling its tale to me. 


¢. F. NORTH, STATE MANAGER, 


Aina Lite Insurance Gompany 


HAS REMOVED TO 


82 Church Street. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Screaming and wheeling the gulls fly low 
Breasting the hissing spray; 
Down drops the sun and the lurid glow 
Fades from the piled up clouds that go 
Sailing across the heavens slow, 
Sport of the winds at play. 


Hark to the shriek of the squall that leaps 
Down from the inky sky! 

Woe to the bark whose pilot sleeps, 

Woe to the wife who vigil keeps, 

Woe to the sweetheart who waits and weeps 
Woe, ye, who fear to die. 


—The Morningside. 


? 


Puer ex Jersey, 
Iens ad school 
Videt id meadow 
Infestus mule 
Ille approaches 
O magnus sorrow 
Puer it skyward 
Funus to-morrow. 


_ MorRat: 


Qui videt a thing 
Non ei well known 
Est bene for him 
Relinqui id alone.—Ez, 


College Men Wanted. 


College men who are in a position to know say 
that the demand from large employers for young 
graduates to begin work in their business houses 
with a view to having them learn the business and 
work their way upward is unusually large this year. 
Hapgoods, of 256-7 Broadway, New York, aconcern 
which makes a business of finding right men for 


right places and right places for right men, is having 


difficulty in securing enough 1903 graduates to 
supply the demand. One large manufacturing 
concern in the West wishes twenty-five bright 
young college men to begin work in its offices about 
July 1st, and offers splendid inducements to men 
who are willing to start at the bottom and work 
their way up. Seniors who are thinking of enter- 
ing commercial or technical work should write for 
booklet. 


Students Wishing 


FINE PHOTO WORK 


At the Lowest Discount Prices will do well to 
call and see samples of our 


$2.00 CABINETS TO STUDENTS, 
At GAUVIN’S, 19 CHURCH STREET. 


Che University 


ira 


Rev. George H. Barrett, A. Mm. 


North Fairfax, Vt., December 19, 1845, 
the son of Alvin and Eliza (Searles) 
Barrett. His preparation for college was 
gained in Fairfax at the New Hampton 
Institution, which had been transferred 
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from New Hampshire to Fairfax in 1854. 
He entered the Freshman class in the Uni- 
versity in March, 1867, and pursued what 
was then termed a partial course, corre- 
sponding very nearly to the Literary-Sci- 
entific course of to-day. This he com- 
pleted in 1870. In 1873 he received the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy (intro- 
duced here for the first time in 1872), 
and in 1885 was made Master of Arts. 

From the age of fifteen he had alter- 
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George Alvin Barrett was born in 
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nated teaching with study. After leaving 


college he was for a short time at the head 
of the high school in Port Henry, N.Y, 
but was soon engaged as principal of the 
State Normal School at Castleton, a posi- 
tion which he retained until 1876. He 


had connected himself with the Methodist 
church in 1871, 


and in 1875 had been 


formally licensed to preach. ‘The next 
year he joined the Troy Conference, and 
was. assigned to Pittsford, Vt.. Here he 
remained till 1879, having meanwhile, in 
1878, received ordination as deacon. He 
served St. Luke’s church, in Albany, N. 
Y., 1879-82, and was raised to the elder- 
ship at the meeting of the Conference in 
Burlington in 1880. His next charge 
was Ballston Spa; he was with the State 
Street church in Schenectady, . 1883-85; 
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at Canajoharie, 1886; at Plattsburg, 
1887-90. From 1891 to 1896 he offici- 
ated as Presiding Elder of the Plattsburg 
district. In 1897 he was returned to Al- 
bany; the two following years he minis- 
tered to the First church in Lansingburg, 
and in 1901 he was again sent to Cana- 
joharie. Here, in the early spring of 
1902, his health failed, and by advice of 
physicians he sought recovery in Den- 
ver, Col., and later in Idaho, but without 
appreciable benefit. So in the summer he 
returned to his cottage in the Adiron- 
dacks to await the inevitable termination 
of the fell disease (tuberculosis) which 
had fastened on him. He died at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., August 12, 1902, and the 
funeral services were attended at Platts- 
burg August 15th. His health had in fact 
been declining for some years, and the 
duties of a pastor had been discharged 
with increasing difficulty. Though it was 
‘a trial to relinquish his chosen work, yet 
his last days were so full of resignation 
and inward peace, that he called himself 
the happiest man on earth. 

For a little more than a quarter of a 
century he had served the churches with 
unremitting energy and devotion. He 
was a vigorous thinker and an impressive 
preacher. Huis hearers remembered what 
he said, and many were led to translate 
his words into conduct and life. He had 
an attractive personality, and not only 
commanded the respect and admiration 
of the rank and file of his congregations, 
but enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
his brother clergymen. His services were 
sought for the larger places in the Confer- 
ence. ‘I'wice he was sent as delegate to 
the General Conference, in 1892 and 
1896. ‘That he possessed administrative 
ability is evidenced by the fact that he 
was continued five years in the position 
of overseer, or “bishop,” of about fifty 
churches. 

He was married December 26, 1872, to 
Mary Finney Barker, of Burlington, two 
sisters of whom and one brother com- 
pleted the classical course in the Univer- 
sity. She survives him with three chil- 
dren:'a daughter, Mrs. F.. J. Robinson of 


Plattsburg; Harry A., a student of law; 
and Robert F., now a member of Union 
College. 


Death of Max Severance, Ex=’0l. 


Max Severance of the class of 1go1, 
died at Mindanao in the Philippines on 
February 8. He was about 26 years of 
age. After graduating from Montpelier 
Seminary he entered the University and 
after one year there went to Barre to re- 
side, entering the employ of the Evening 
lelegram as a reporter. During this 
period he took a special course of study 
at Goddard Seminary, and was a promi- 
nent member of the Goddard football 
team. 

When the Spanish-American war broke 
out he enlisted with Company E, but 
failed to pass the physical examination 
at Camp Olympia. He was determined 
to go with the regiment, however, and 
finally succeeded in becoming a private 
in the Bennington company, with whom 
he served at Chickamauga. 

In 1899 he went to Boston and entered 
the employ of the Boston Advertiser. 
Later he joined the staff of the Boston 
Journal, where he served until 1900, 
when he went to the Philippines as a 
corporal in the 46th volunteers. After 
serving his enlistment he became special 
war correspondent for the New York 
Sun, and was later one of the editors on 
the Manila Freedom. He founded some- 
what over a year ago the Manila Com- 
mercial Advertiser and also the Elkas 
Magazine. 

The particulars of his death have not 
been learned. ‘The news came by a spe- 
cial dispatch to the Boston Journal. 


Fi Theory Tested. 


It is unquestionably true that people as 
a rule form mental pictures of persons, of 
whom they have heard, but have never 
seen. The imagination seems to be so 
constituted as to present involuntarily to 
the mind, more or less definite images, of 
objects known only by reputation, which 
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may prove quite accurate, but are usu- 
ally very unreliable. ‘There is little rea- 
son for doubting that this tendency 
would be found universal if the individual 
experiences of all were obtained; and it 
is very probable that many interesting 
incidents would thus be brought to light. 
In addition, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that our present store of psycholog- 
ical knowledge would be enriched there- 
by. In my own case, at least, this im- 
aginative habit was~ very ~— forcibly 
brought to my notice at one time; but, 
when with the enthusiasm, born of an 
inflamed curiosity, | attempted to investi- 
gate this popular trait further. I encoun- 
tered rather unscientific and discourag- 
ing results. 

This subject first particularly came to 
my attention in the early part of my col- 
lege course, when a friend of mine one 
day related to me what I considered a 
very interesting incident, which he had 
experienced in the course of his travels 
in England the previous summer. 

He had spent a month at the home of 
his uncle at Hertford, and while there had 
occupied the room of his cousin Walter, 
a young man of about my friend’s age, 
who was away from home at the time. 
“Being thus brought in contact with the 
surroundings and personal effects of my 
cousin,” continued he, “my imagination 
soon began to portray to me what sort of 
fellow Walter must be. Indeed, I soon 
came to feel an almost intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, although I had never even 
seen his photograph. I almost felt that 
we would recognize each other, should 
we meet upon the street, “but,’’ he con- 
cluded, “I was never more chagrined and 
disappointed in my life than when my 
cousin returned home just before my de- 
parture. If it were possible to conceive 
the exact opposite of my anticipation, 
such a conception would fit precisely the 
real appearance and disposition of my 
cousin Walter. Instead of being tall and 
athletic, as my fancy had pictured him, he 
was undersized and sickly. His tastes 
and habits were widely at variance with 


those I had attributed to him during my 
period of imaginative acquaintance.” 

This narrative greatly interested me 
and often recurred to my mind thereafter. 
I even formed the habit myself, almost 
unconsciously, of conjuring up concep- 
tions of the appearance and even the 
sound of the voice of total strangers and 
of persons whose names I saw in the 
newspapers. I had always prided myself 
on not believing in superstition or second- 
sight, having always held that anyone 
who credited or professed such opinions 
must be either a sufferer from a disor- 
dered mind, or else an imposter seeking 
to deceive the public for mercenary pur- 
poses. Therefore, even while I was in- 
dulging my imagination in the realm of 
tne unknown, I sought to ascribe to my 
conjurations a reasonable and__ logical 
origin; though all the while an inward © 
suggestion reminded me that these fancies 
of mine were much akin to those of sec- 
ond-sight, 

As time passed, the practice became 
more firmly fixed upon me, I came by de- 
grees to make my speculations at all times 
and places; and although my conjectures 
almost always proved very incorrect, I 
continued to cling tenaciously to my 


theory (for the notion had come to be 


such to me), that one could by training 
and practice become able to gain accurate 
conceptions of objects before observing 
them in reality. This belief, which a short 
time before would have seemed absurd 
and far-fetched to me, came gradually to 
appear quite sensible and reasonable. As 
I look in retrospect at that period of my 
life, a passage from ‘“‘Rasselas’ recurs 
to my mind as pertinent in my case: “Such 
are the effects of visionary schemes. 
When we first form them, we know them 
to be absurd, but familiarize them by de- 
grees, and in time lose sight of their 
folly.” 

It would be idle for me now to attempt 
any precise conjectures as to the state of 
mind I might ultimately have reached had 
my “visionary scheme” been allowed to 
influence me _ indefinitely. Possibly I 
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should now be a gibbering lunatic; or 
more happily, I long since might have at- 
tained a pre-eminent position as a scien- 
tific investigator. However, as neither 
lunacy nor science is my characteristic 
failing, and as my present reputable sta- 
tion has been attained through pursuance 
of an altogether different line of effort, 1 
will explain briefly how and, why I came 
to renounce any further exploitation of 
my theory. 

Soon after the opening of college in my 
junior year, I learned that the son of an 
old friend and college chum of my 
father’s was a member of the freshman 
class. As I mentioned this fact when | 
wrote home, I soon received a letter from 
my father, asking me to make the ac- 
quaintance of the young man at my ear- 
liest convenience, and expressing the hope 
that, “as pure and noble a friendship may 
spring up between you, as existed between 
your fathers.” Naturally it was impossi- 


ble to turn a deaf ear to so touching an 


appeal, so I looked up Welling’s address 
and called at once. 

The landlady informed me that “Mr.” 
Welling (and still he was only a fresh- 
man) was not in, but would return soon. 
This news did not trouble me in the least, 
for I saw an excellent opportunity to 
practice my theory. So I said I would 
wait in his room until he returned, in- 
wardly hoping that he would not come 
too soon, and thereby spoil my deduc- 
tions. | 

As I entered the apartment, its elegance 
somewhat bewildered me. The room was 
richly furnished; costly furniture and 
hangings, everything evidently selected 
with rare taste, attested that the occupant 
was very wealthy. That much was cer- 
tain. However, my theory was still up- 
permost in mv thoughts, so I sank into a 
chair and commenced my cogitations. 

My imaginary Welling was ‘fast 
rounding into form,’ when the rustle of 
a curtain caught my ear. “It is he,” I 
thought. Suppressing the excitement I 
could not help feeling, I rose quickly and 
turned (I really had no very definite idea 


where the person was) to meet the real- 
ity of my tancy. | | 

As I turned and stepped forward I saw 
through a doorway a young man in the 
next room coming to meet me. He was 
rather tall, light-haired, and altogether, 
I thought, represented quite accurately 
the young man of my thoughts. I was 
elated at my acuteness. Visions of a ca- 
reer like that of Sherlock Holmes danced 
through my mind. We bowed and 
smiled and I was on the point of extend- 
ing my hand when a voice from some- 
where at my left, said pleasantly, “Good 
morning, sir.” 

Naturally, I glanced toward the voice 
and saw, standing just within the por- 
tiere, a short, rotund youth of perhaps 
eighteen. He wore a broad grin for some 
reason or other. It was _ exasperating 
to have an intruder at the very moment 
when a third party was so undesirable. I 
elared at him fiercely, hoping to cause 
him to retire, and turned again to greet 
Welling. 

I again started to extend my hand, 
when the fat youth once more attracted 
my attention. He advanced a step or 
two in my direction. He looked half 
amused, half quizzical. 

“Been asleep, haven't your’ he que- 
ried,’ “you don’t expect to shake hands 
with yourself through that mirror, do 
your” 

I gave one startled glance at the sup- 
posed Welline, only to behold my own 
familiar features reflecting my agitation. 
Somehow I felt an overpowering desire 
to run, to fly or to sink through the floor. 
‘The “third party” broke the spell. 

“No matter, old man, Ill never say a 
word. I don’t care what you were up to. 
My name's Gus Welling and I know who 
you are. Come shake my hand and let’s 
be friendly.” 

My theory ceased to influence me from 
that moment. It may be that I was upon 
the threshold of great success in that line, 
but I did not feel “called” to pursue such 
investigations any further. Gus Welling 
and I have been friends for more than two 
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score years and he has never given me 
away. Yet the incident may bear repeat- 
ing to deter some youthful adventurer 
from an experience like mine. ‘The old 
adage, “Physician know thyself,” is rich 
in common sense, but the every-day indi- 
vidual should not pursue an occupation, 
which makes himself unrecognizable when 
he looks in the glass. PRIMUS. 


Hutograph Letters of Holmes, Em- 
erson and Channing Placed in 
the Library. 


There have lately been placed beside 
the Lincoln letter in the exhibition case 


‘in the north hall of the Library, three au- 


tograph letters of importance, | namely, 
from O. W. Holmes, R. W. Emerson 
and W. E. Channing. That from Chan- 
ning is especially interesting as it offers 
Miss Peabody the publication and profits 
on his pamphlet, Emancipation, which he 
is then writing. A part of this letter is 
printed in Miss Peabody’s Reminiscences 
of Channing, 1880, page 409. ‘These 
manuscripts are a gift from Albert N. 
Blodgett, M. D., of Chicago, a native of 
Vermont. 

The silver-point, or drawing executed 
on prepared paper with a silver stylus, 
next to these manuscripts in the case, 1s 
unique and valuable. It bears on its face 
the date 1489 with the large capital let- 
ter A with a little D between the lower 
uprights of the letter, which is known as 
the mark of Albrecht Durer. On the 
back, which is not enclosed, are the words 
“Abconterfeid von Michel Wolgemut 
maijn hermajster, 1489.’ As this year 
fell within the three-year period during 
which Durer was apprenticed to Michel 
Wolgemut, the foremost painter of the 
time, this is, no doubt, as stated, a copy 
from that master done by Durer. 


Florentine Art Exhibition. 


Through the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Eaton, the fine collection of photo- 
graphs bequeathed by the Rev, L. G. 


Ware to the University, and stored in the 
Library, is at last to be brought out 
where they can be seen and enjoyed. As 
a beginning, there are being shown those 
connected with Florence, whether build- 
ings in that city or works by Florentine 
artists wherever now found. ‘The exhibi- 
tion is in the gallery of the apse of the 
Library, and will remain there a few 
weeks, when they will be replaced by a 
selection on another subject. Dr. Eaton 
has added some photographs of his own. 
A group of books illustrating this exhi- 
bition has been placed on the reference 
shelves at the right of the entrance to the 
Library. 


Inter-Zlass Track Events. 


An indoor interclass track meet will be 
held on Wednesday evening, March 25; 
in the College Gymnasium, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out and determining the 
best athletic material in college. © Prizes 
will be awarded for first three places in 
the following events: 

30 yard dash. 

30 yard hurdles. 

Shot put. 

Pole vault. 

Running high jump. 

Potato race. 

Class relay race. 

Exhibition drills with dumb-bells, In- 
dian clubs, and single sticks, will be given 
bv teams chosen from the three lower 
classes. After the meet dancing will be 
in order. 

Every man with any athletic ability 
should come out and try for his class 
team and help make the meet a success. 
This is a new feature for Vermont and 
if successful, will help materially in ad- 
vancing her in the college athletic world. 
As we have been admitted into the N. E. 
I. A. A. it will be necessary to send a 
team to Worcester in May for the an- 
nual meet, and if this coming track meet 
is a financial success, the expense of 
sending a team can be easily met, 
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Pilicton Wan cen ane as 
Editorials. 


‘There seems to be a lack of knowledge 
on the part of a good many students in 
regard to the proper use of the library. 
It is too bad that there are not dupli- 
cates of every important reference book, 
and whenever any student makes up his 
mind to sneak out one of the most de- 
sirable books on the reserved shelves, he 
should think of that fact, and not of his 
own interests. It sometimes happens 
that an entire class will be required to 
make use of one book within a week or 


two weeks’ time. ‘This book is placed 


on the reserve shelf and should not of 
It is 
very disheartening to a student to search 


course be taken from the library. 


the library throughout and sometimes 
the slips at the desk and still be unable 
to locate the book. Where there is only 
one copy of a book which is in constant 
demand there should be a rule forbidding 
any one to take it from the library at 
It is hard to believe that such 


a rule would not be supported by public 


any time. 


opinion, for we do not imagine that the 
students in general think more of their 
own welfare than of other 


people's. 


rights. 


With the placing of a piano in the 
gymnasium a grand opportunity presents 
itself to us. Why not, this spring, gather 
once or twice a week in the “gym” and 
Such occasions 
could not fail to be immensely pleasant 


sing college songs! 
and profitable, and would give us a splen- 
did chance to all gather together, become 
better acquainted and put to good use 
“Smoke 


talks’? on athletics and other phases of col- 


our new Vermont Song Book. 


lege life, in which we are all so vitally 
interested, might well be interspersed and — 
one and all, medics and academics, come 
together for a good time and social even- 
ing. The organized singing and cheer- 
ing, which would be sure to result, would 
be of untold value and would evince it- 
self in heightened spirit at our athletic 
contests on diamond and gridiron. Let 
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us then start these “social sings,’ “smok- 
ers,’ or whatever we.care to call them, at 
once, and so be able at the spring games 
to more forcefully and effectually cheer 


and sing on to victory our baseball team, 
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which bids fair to be the best of many 


’ 


years. O4. 


One of the problems which is facing 
the student body at present is that of ef- 
fecting a closer union between the Aca- 
demic and Medical departments. ‘The re- 
cent successful college reception and Kake 
Walk have done a good deal along this 
line, but if a lasting union is to be made, 
the Medics should have a part in evety 
phase of college life so far as possible. In 
the light of this, they should be repre- 
sented on both the Ariel and Cynic 
boards. ‘The students have everything to 
the Medics 
would take more of an interest in the ac- 
As the time 
for the election of the new Cynic board 
draws near it occurs to us that it would 
be well for the students to be thinking of 
this proposition. We all realize that the 
Medical student has his time fully occu- 


gain by this addition, and 


tivities of the college life. 


pied with his college work, but in view 
of the fact that there are many college 
graduates and men of literary ability in 
contributions of some 
value would certainly come in. There 
would be an addition to the Locals and 
the Alumni Notes and consequently an in- 


that department, 


crease in the list of subscribers. 

In most Universities where there is a 
medical department, and where that de- 
partment does not support some kind of 
a publication of its own, there is a repre- 
sentative on the board of editors, and we 
would do the proper thing by voting such 
a representation for the CyNic. 


Again the season has returned which 
makes an editorial on the need of college 
sidewalks singularly appropriate. When 


the 1400 yards between Converse Hall 
and the “Mill” are four inches deep with 
mud and water, the students who have to 
make a dozen trips a day through this 
Slough of Despond to reach the recitation 
rooms, are not to be blamed for making 
protests. 

Year after year the Cynic has pointed 
out the need of a system of sidewalks. The 
damage to clothes, health, and temper has 
been pictured at length, but so far nothing 
has been done. We beg to present the 
matter in a new light. Proper sidewalks 
are not a favor which the University 
should grant petitioning students, but a 
necessity which the college authorities 


are under moral obligations to provide. 


When Converse Hall was opened as a 
dormitory, 1t was understood by all that 
it was to be accessible. It is an elegant 
building with commodious rooms, is well 
lighted and fairly well heated and cared 
for. In return for these favors, the oc- 
cupants are expected to pay from fifty to 
sixty dollars a year. ‘This fee is not ex- 
orbitant but it seems only just to pre- 
sume that if the fees are paid, the inmates 
should have a chance to go about their 
daily duties without running the risk of 
illness. If we are to be surrounded with 
a moat, why are we denied both boats and 
drawbridge ? 

It is easy for college authorities to 
think that what has been is right and to 
Of this 


the present situation at Cornell is proof. 


put off needful improvements. 


Had one-quarter the effort and expense 
in getting rid of typhoid been used three 
months ago in analyzing the water, the 
have been 


sickness at Ithaca would 


averted. As we write this editorial, half 
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a dozen of our own students are ill with 
colds and one has been taken to the hos- 
pital with pneumonia. Is it needful that 
we must have a few deaths before a 
change is made? lf so, sitting in a class 
room with wet feet for an hour is the 
best method of attaining the result. 
What we 
sidewalk from Converse Hall to College 
street. Another from the “Mull” to the 


hash house and from thence to Colchester 


want is a good concrete 


Avenue. Another from Converse Hail 


to the hash house.. ‘hese would allow 


students to get to the recitation rooms, 


to the various boarding houses, and to 


the city sidewalks in case something 


should arise down town that demanded 
college attendance. W. 


“There are two parts of a college edu- 


cation—the part that you get in the 


school-room from the professors, and the 
part that you get outside of it from the 


boys. That’s the really important part. 


For the first can only make you a scholar, 
while the second can make you a man.” 
—George Horace Lorimer. 


HF Double Victory. 


Had Dorothy Sothern been the typical 
“summer girl’ of whom we _ hear so 
much, the author would never have had 
occasion to relate this story. But she 
was not, being instead one of those sen- 
sible, honest refined young ladies whom 
one always picks out in a crowd. She 
was cordial to everyone, but at the same 
time always had that reserve dignity 
which reminds one not to overstep. 

Dorothy’s father, Colonel Sothern,: as 
president of a large business corporation, 
was one of those exceedingly busy men 
who are never able to escape entirely, 
even for a short time, the burden of re- 


sponsibility which rests upon them. But 
for many years Colonel Sothern had 
made it his custom to spend the greater 
part of two weeks in the White Moun- 
tains with his wife and daughter, who 
recreated there during the months of July 
and August. And thus we: find them 
here in the year ninety-eight, spending 
their regular summer’s outing. 

Dorothy, now eighteen years of age, 
was a young lady of exceptional grace 
and beauty and possessed the happy fac- 
ulty of being equally as congenial with 
the oldest as with the youngest guests. 
Thus one does not wonder that she was 
a universal favorite. 

On this particular evening, he second 
night after her arrival, Dorothy sat ina 
rocker near the “bell row,” conversing 
happily with Dealand Leonard, a bell-boy 
who had worked at the Elmwood House 
for three summers past. He had just 
finished his preparatory course at Exeter 
Academy and was to enter Yates College 
the coming fall, procuring enough in his 
summers earnings to help materially in 
his school expenses, which he had thus far 
met without any assistance from his 
widowed mother. | 

Dorothy had been telling Leonard of 
the pleasant times she had had during 
the winter and he was now speaking in an 
even more elated manner of his hopes 
and aspirations as a prospective fresh- 
man. But just at this point they were 
interrupted by Dorothy’s being invited to 
help finish out a set for the “Virginia 
Reel,’ the music for which the orchestra 
was just striking up in the dance hall. 

The young man who had presented 
himself as Dorothy’s partner was “Bob” 
Knights, a young man _ who, with his 
parents, had spent his vacations here since 
early childhood. He also expected to 
enter college the following September, 
and was under the daily instruction of a 
private tutor who was coaching him for 
the entrance examinations of Lansing 
University. Bob was one of those young 
men who are conveniently styled “good 
fellows,” although he doubtless had more 


ability and worth than are sometimes at- 
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means unaware of. this, 
than probable that it was for this reason 
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tached to this nom-de-plume. He was 
naturally a very bright fellow, but had 
suffered from some of the misfortunes 
which often fall to the lot of an only son. 


lor in childhood he had been petted by all - 


and none of his whims or desires had ever 
gone unsatisfied. Consequently he was 
now of a somewhat obstinate and selfish 
disposition, although generally very 
agreeable and prepossessing to those to 
whom he took the least fancy. So to 
Dorothy he was always a most agreeable 
friend. 

The pleasant summer days flew swiftly 
by at Elmwood and it seemed but a very 
short time when the last weeks of August 
arrived and gayety at the hotel was at its 
height. 

During her stay at Elmwood, Dorothy 
had seen much of Bob Knights, but had 
also formed a bond of much congeniality 
with Dealand Leonard. In fact, hardly 
a week had passed in which Dorothy had 
not had either several rounds of golf or 
sets of tennis with Leonard during his 
hours “off duty.” 

Probably few of the guests had given 
the least thought to this inasmuch as 
Dealand was a very popular bell-boy, and 
befriended by all of the old patrons of 
the house. But, as is generally the case, 
there existed one particular exception 
and that in the person of Bob Knights. 
None of Dorothy’s actions escaped his 
notice and there grew up within him a 
sort of unchecked jealousy of this stu- 
dent bell-boy. Dorothy had been by no 
and it is more 


that she had devoted herself more than 
usual, during the latter part of her stay 
at the hotel, to her young lady friends. 
_At length the last day of August ar- 
rived, the morning when Mrs. Sothern 
and her daughter were to leave for their 
home in Philadelphia. Bob Knights, 
also, by some chance of planning, 
went on the same train with the 
Sotherns as far as New York, where, 
as he remarked to the room-clerk, with a 
wink, he had to see his father at once ‘‘on 
business.” 


As may well be imagined, the Sotherns 
were among the most popular of the 
euests at the hotel and a large crowd of 
friends was at the station to see them 
off. It also happened that Dealand was 
there, for Bob Knights, thinking possibly 
to humiliate him before Dorothy, had 
asked him to bring down numerous arti- 
cles of luggage which would generally 
have been taken care of by the porters. 
But the result was like a boomerang on his 
own head, for after bidding iHeir many 
other friends good-bye, Mrs. Sothern 
and Dorothy came last and lingered long- 
est with the faithful bell- boy, Dealand, 
and showered upon him their encourage- 
ment and best wishes for a successful col- 
lege course. Bob Knights, standing near- 
by, did not fail to unset this and the 
little spark of jealousy of Leonard, which 
had already been kindled, waxed, from 
now on, into a larger flame. 

The month of September is usually a 
cool and beautiful one in the mountains, 
and this particular year proved no excep- 
tion. The Knights were among the fam- 
ilies who stay ed to enjoy this beautiful 
weather and Bob returned from his 
“business trip’ to New York to remain 
with them during the last two weeks of 
their stay. 

The ill-feeling which this young man 
felt toward Deal and Leonard was notice- 
able in his every act. He made the lat- 
ter serve as his caddy whenever possible 
and upon such oceasions treated him in a 
way which would not even be expected 
of the most unfeeling master toward his 
dog. In -fact he improved every opportu- 
nity to ill-treat and humiliate Dealand, 
but the latter, though he resented such 
treatment, was absolutely faithful to 
duty and patiently waited his own time. 
And, indeed, a decided turn in affairs was 
destined to be not far off. 

Autumn soon came, with its won- 
drously-colored leaves and clothed in all 
its grandeur. The hotel had closed for 
the season, and guests and help had left 
to recreate or labor at other abodes. 

Two of our acquaintances, as we know, 
are at college, Bob Knights struggling 
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with his freshman year at Lansing Uni- 
versity, and Dealand Leonard doing noble 
work in his first year at Yates College. 
It so happened that the keenest rivalry 
existed between these two colleges, which 
came to expression particularly on the 
athletic field. 

Bob Knights was never given to over- 
work, but managed to get along fairly 
well with his college work and completed 
his first year, conditioned in but one sub- 
ject. He had been ruthlessly hazed dur- 
ing this first Fall of his course at Lansing, 
which had served to lessen somewhat his 
opinion of himself and, indeed, had 
proved to be for his general betterment. 
He was getting to be, as his classmates 
expressed it, “quite a decent sort of a 
chap.” His father was a highly respected 
and honored alumnus of Lansing, and 
this fact was much to Bob’s advantage, 
and served to gain him admittance into 
a good fraternity, to which his father be- 
longed. 

On the other hand, Leonard, naturally 
bright and vivacious, was doing credita- 
ble work in his studies at Yates, and was 
proving himself quite a star on the ath- 
letic field. He at once became univers- 
ally popular and was privileged to join 
the most exclusive society in college. 

Meanwhile Dorothy Sothern was 
spending the Winter in her Philadelphia 
home, studying music and French, and 
busving herself also with some mission 
work which she had become profoundly 
interested in. She was a musician of no 
mean ability, possessing an excellent 
voice as well as being a skilled pianist, 
which made her services to the mission of 
inestimable value. 4 

The next summer Dorothy, in defer- 
ence to her father’s wish, spent in study 
and travel abroad and_ the following 
Winter and Summer she spent in Califor- 
nia with her mother, who was obliged to 
seek a milder climate for a time on ac- 
count of her health. 


[To be concluded.] 


Phi Delta Cheta Buys a House. 


The Englesby place on College street 
has been purchased by Phi Delta Theta. 
This place is near the campus and almost. 
opposite the new Sigma Phi Place. The 
old brick house which stands on the place 
will be repaired and temporarily occupied 
for a year or two, after which the Chap- 
ter will erect a commodious modern fra- 
ternity house in place of the present 
building. 


Debating Team. 


As a result of the competitive debate 
held Monday evening, the following team 
was selected to represent the University 
against St. Lawrence: W. A. Dane, 
leader; H. J. Adams, D. M. Walsh and 
E. V. Perkins, alternate. The question 
under discussion was that for the inter- 
collegiate debate: Resolved. “That the 
national government should adopt a sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration in settle- 
ment of all disputes between corporations 
and their employes.” 


Vermont Reinstated. 


At the meeting of the managers of the 
track teams which constitute the New 
England Intercollegiate Association, on 
Feb. 21, Vermont was admitted to the 
Association as a new member. Several 
years ago we ceased to be a member for 
not paying the dues according to the.con- 
stitution. Since that time, however, a 
new constitution has been adopted, and 
consequently our obligations have been 
annuled. At that time, with no gymna- 
sium, it is little wonder that Vermont 
never developed a track team competent 
to represent the college. But at the 
present time with all the facilities and 
material available, a track team is a cer- 
tainty, and with the team will come the 
flnancial support that will. enable us to 
maintain our standing in the Association 
and be represented at the meets. 
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Tnter-@lass Basket Ball. 

‘The second in the series of interclass 
basketball games was played Feb. 17 be- 
tween the Seniors and Freshmen, and the 
Juniors and the Sophomores. ‘The first 
game was easily won by the freshmen by 
a score of 20 to 3. The other was. very 
close and interesting throughout and was 
won by the Sophomores, who succeeded 
in throwing the greatest number of 
baskets, the score being 8 to 5. Below are 
the players on the respective teams and a 
summary of the games: 

Seniors. 
Harvey, c 
Wills, Smith, f, 

f, Bedell, Warren, Hall, Woodman 
Parker, Dane, g .g, Clark, Ranney, Black 

Summary: goals from the field, Parker, 
Warren 2; Bedell, Clark 4, Black 2; goais 
from fouls, Wills, Bedell, Black. 
Jumors. Sophomores. 
i  O8  E c, Newton 
Leach, Brownell, f f, Mott, Hulett 
Pierce, Ross, Webster, g, ‘ 

e, Bassett, Ward 

Summary: goals from the field, Leach, 
Brownell, Ward 2, Newton; goals from 
fouls, Brownell, Mott, Hulett. 

Mr. Cloudman was referee and Fogg 
and Black umpires; 15 and 10 minute 


Freshmen. 
c, Black, Ranney 


halves were played. 


Locals. 
At the college meeting held Feb. 18th, 
Robbins ‘03, and Wheeler ‘04, were 
elected Founder’s Day speakers. 


The Kappa Sigma fraternity enter- 
tained at whist on the evening of Feb. 24. 


‘The rooms were decorated for the occa- 


sion with the fraternity colors and during 
the evening light refreshments were 
served by Caterer Kent. 


_ The following committees have been 
appointed in the Senior class: Class book, 
Miss Tracy, Harvey, Waddell, Dane, 
Robbins; cap and gown, Kellogg, Gulick, 
Miss Abraham; cane, Hollister, Robin- 
son; finance, Wells, Shipman and Gray. 


Senior privileges have been granted to 
the following members of the Junior 
class, by vote of the faculty: Miss Allen, 
Miss Bean, L. B.-Cramer, R. D. H. Em- 
erson, R. G. Gibson, Miss Gilbert, H. I. 
Huey, Miss Jones, Miss Little, A. H. Sar- 
gent, J. C. Sherburne, Jr., Irwin Spear, 
G. R. Varnum, J. A. Wellington. 


At the preliminary Freshman debate 
held recently, the following men were 
chosen to represent the class in the Fresh- 
man-Sophomore debate, which will be 
held some time in the latter part of March: 
H. E. Wood, W. C. Simpson and I.-C. 
Cobb. Secretary C. W. Doten, W. A. 
Dane and D..M. Walsh acted as judges. 


The following men of the Sophomore 
class have been appointed non-commis- 
sioned officers in the military battalion: 
First sergeants, Co. A, A. J. Bassett; Co. 
B, L. H. Hulett; Co. C, L. R. Whitcomb: 
Co. D, E. S. Towne; sergeants, Co. A. 
G. W. Ainsworth, H. V. Allen: Co. C. 
G. W. Hume, W. IL. Chatfield: Co. D. 
R. O. Buchanan and R. P. Ward. 


At a meeting of the Senior Medical 
class, the following officers were elected: 
President, Raymond A. Kinloch: vice- 
president, Harry B. Perkins: secretary. 
G. Grafton Enright: treasurer, Frank 
Preston: executive committee, chairman. 
Tohn E. Vallee, Henry L. Graham, Toseph 
W.. Richardson, William R. Howland: 
historian, Chauncey FE. Hunt: marshal. 
T. Edward Duffee: valedictorian, Charles 
F. Dalton. 


The following ten men have been 
chosen. from the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes, respectively, for the prelim- 
inary trials of the Kingsley prize speak- 
ing. Five of these men will be chosen 
to represent their respective classes in the 
prize speaking: 

Sophomores—M. W. Chaffee, W. M. 
Gambell, H. W. Heath, L. H. Hulett, E. 
V. Perkins, EF. S. Towne, C. W. Ward, 
R. P. Ward, L. R. Whitcomb, J. H. 
Woodruff. 

Freshmen—R. Cutting, H. A. Edson, 
T. M. Hickey, R. F. Perry, J. C. Pome- 
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Poy, Wess Rose, [ok lair ttl. ae 
Thompson, R. R. Warren, H. E. Wood. 


/ 


Kake Walk. 


‘The Sixth Annual Kake Walk by. the 
students of the University of Vermont at 
the University Gymnasium was pro- 
nounced the best one ever given. ‘The 
programme consisted of about the usual 
number of specialties, musical numbers 
and kake walks by couples, all of which 
showed .careful preparation as well as 
good judgment in selection and execution. 
Sherman's band was in attendance and 
rendered an overture and the music nec- 
essary for the kake walking; also for the 
dance which followed. 

The first number was a grand march 
by the “entire population” and in it the 
costumes which were varied and in- 
geniously gotten up, were seen to good 
advantage. The next was a selection by 
the Coonlet Quartette which sang several 
suitable songs in a very creditable man- 
ner. ‘‘When Carrie Comes to Town,” 
by Willis and others, was an effectual 
take off on the famous saloon smasher, 
and illuminated baton and club swinging 
by Williams and Simpson was especially 
well done. 3 | 

‘The next number was the best specialty 
and was entitled “A Local Option Love 
Feast by Portland W. Cement and Re- 
tainers.”’ 
duced and spoke at considerable length on 
the topic which has been so prominently 
before the people of this state, treating 
the subject in a very amusing manner. 
The speech possessed much of merit and 
was fittingly followed by a song by the 
Coon quartette which was a part of the 
company. 

The number which took second honors 
was Dr. Baxter’s Wonderful Transformer 
invented by Orton. By means of the ma- 
chine which was operated by a crank, a 
person having first taken a dose of Dr. 
Baxter's famous bitters, was put head 
first into a hopper at the top and came out 
of a spout at the other end another per- 
son, an animal or anything he wished. 


Mr. Cement was fittingly intro- 


The balancing act by Aunt Jemima was 
very clever and Uncle ‘Tom's Cabin up-to- 
date by the Ham Actor’s society took 
third honors. ‘This was an especially 
amusing number and the flight of Eliza: 
with the baby, the death of little Eva and 
the transformation scene were carried out 
strictly as advertised. ‘The xylophone 
duet by F. P. and W. Hayes Mitchell 
was an entirely new feature and proved 
a very attractive number. 

‘The couple who won the cake for the 
best walking were Quest and Provost oi 
the medical college. ‘The other couples 
who walked were Darling and Hill, Clem- 
ent and Beach and Dodge and Tinkham. 
The judges were H. W. Allen, Dr. H. C. 
Tinkham, F. R. Wells, Prof. C. E. Sea- 
man and Dr. W. H. Englesby. 

A prize of $3 was awarded by the 
judges to L. F. Willis for selling the most 
tickets to the kake walk, he having sold 
$52.15 worth. 


y. m. @. A. 


Prof. Emerson gave a very interesting 
talk on “The Social Aspects of Mission 
Work” before a joint meeting of the two 
Christian Associations last Tuesday even- 
ing. Music was furnished by Hagar and 
Fuller. | 


The Northfield delegation for next sum- 
mer’s meetings, at present numbers fif- 
teen. We hope this is but the nucleus of 
a larger number. 


Last fall our college people did some 
very efficient Christian work in conduct- 
ing the services at the Adams Mission dur- 
ing the month of November. We are 
just undertaking the leadership of these 
meetings and the necessary and important 
personal work that goes along with them, 
for the present month. Let us make them 
as successful and helpful as before, and 
we shall not only be encouraging and up- 
lifting the people with whom we come in 
contact there but be helping ourselves. 
We want singers and speakers and audi- 
ence. ‘The Adams Mission people are 
always grateful to you for helping them. 
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Hlumni Notes. 


’52. Hon. J. A. Kasson is in Florida 
for his health, which is very poor. 


‘or. B. P. Finnegan, who is now with 
the Long Island Railroad Company, and 
is located in Brooklyn, N. Y., spent last 
Sunday in town on his return from a two 
weeks visit to relatives in Hyde Park. 


‘99. L. E. Daniels, principal of the 
Hinesburg High School, spent a few 
days in town last week. 


Ex-’03. C. R. Hutchinson and C. R. 
Wilder have been visiting in town lately. 
Asa H. Harris was in town last week also. 

58. The Philosophical Review for 
March, contains a review by the late Prof. 
H. A. P. Torrey of Herbert Spencer’s 
“Facts and Comments,” also a paper on 
“Rationalism in Modern Ethics” by Pro- 
fessor David Irons, who took Prof. Tor- 
rey’s place during the year of his absence 
in Europe, 1896-97. 

87. Prof. Ernest Albee of Cornell 
University is now Associate Editor, with 
Prof. J. EK. Creighton, of the Philosop/t- 
cal Review. 

84. Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, of 
Johns Hopkins, has just completed in the 
American Journal of Piulology, his in- 
vestigation of “The Tale of Gyges and the 
King of Lydia.’ It is characteristically 
thorough and exhaustive, leaving no stone 
unturned. ‘The article fills 49 pages in a 
separate pamphlet. 


Meeting of Rew York Hlumni. 


About forty-five alumni of the University of 
Vermont gathereu on the evening of Feb. 27 
av the annual dinner of the New York alumni 
at the University club. Judge Chester B. Mc- 
Laughlin ’79 of the supreme court, president of 
the association, presided. President Buck- 
ham spoke for the University eulogizing Prof. 
H. A. P. Torrey and suggesting the erection of 
a memorial window in the chapel to his mem- 
ory. He opposed the shortening of the aca- 
demic course from four to three years. 

Governor Mcvuullough spoke for the State. 
he paid a trivute to the smaller colleges and 
praised the work being done at Vermont, Mid- 
dlebury and Dartmouth. Other speakers were 
the Hon. Job E. Hodges, the Hon. H. W. Hill 
16, Col. Joel B. Ernardt ’64, and D. P. Kings- 


ley ’81. Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: 

H. W. Hill, president; G. W. Roberts ’87, and 
EK. E. Dickinson ’72, vice-presidents; P. J. Ross 
9», secretary and treasurer; executive commit- 
tee, Horatio s.0omis ’77, chairman; G. L. Whee- 
lock ’87, F. F. Lincoln ’97, and G. L. Brand 
O1. 

Among those present wer Prof. J. B. Wheeler 
su, R. D. Benedict 48, F. S. Billings ’90, B. L. 
benedict °55, C. W. Baker ’dv, A. W. Ayer, E. 
D. Strickland ’94, Dr. Tinkham, Dr. Woodward 
and C. W. Buckham. 


Che Washington Alumni. 


The Washington Alumni Association of the 
University of Vermont, held its fifth annual 
dinner at the Dewey Hotel, on the evening of 
Feb. 26, when the loyal graduates met around 
a cozy table to renew their acquaintance. Let- 
ters of regret were read from the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, Admiral Dewey, Senator Proctor, Sen- 
ator Dillingham, Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw, W. T. Harris, Hon. H. W. Hill and 
many others. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing term as 
follows: 

President—Dr. A. F. A. King, A. M., ’84. 

First Vice-Pres.—T. L. Jeffords ’86. 

Second Vice-Pres.—L. F. Englesbvyv ’76. 

Third Vice-Pres.—R. L. Hayes ’86. 

Sec. and Treas.—W. A. Orton ’97. 

Executive Committee—James S. Morrill ’80, 
ehairman; Duncan Stuart ’98, E. W. Lawrence 
"OR 
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After an elaborate dinner the -post-prandial 
exercises were begun, Dr. A. F.. A. King, pre- 
siding. 

President Buckham was the first speaker, re- 
sponding in his usual pleasant and forceful 
manner. He said in part: “We represent, lL 
suppose, two ideas, Vermont and college educa- 
tion those two go well together. Our fathers 
thought so. »0, way back at the time of the 
fifirst organizing act, when common education 
was provided, when the lower schools were es- 
taplished, a university was provided. In doing 
this those fathers were impelled by the ambi- 
tion to make their small area of territory as 
great and noble as European states and the 
older colonies, and to provide an education for 
its youth like them. History would have par- 
aoned them. if they had said let the university 
wait, and let us get along for a while with the 
common schools. But they were men of fore- 
sight. Among tne States of the Union which 
have founded State institutions there were 
only four prior to the State of Vermont, viz.: 
Pennsylvania, Nortn Carolina, Georgit and Mas- 
sachusetts. Of all the five hundred institu- 
tions of the United States only fourteen have 
earlier charters than the University of Ver- 
mont. So we may see that the University of 

ermont comes well up to the top in this re- 
spect. We uave, at times, been embarrassed 
by having the name of university, but the name 
represents the ambitions of the men who gave 
it that name.” 

The president then enumerated some of the 
Vermont men who had been great successes in 
the engineering world, and who have captained 
some of the largest enterprises of the age. He 
also spoke of ,ermont men who have distin- 
guished themselves in other branches of work. 
After paying a fitting tribute to the late Profes- 
sor Torrey, the president went on to say: 

“The educationa: world has under discussion 
two great questions: First, the value of col- 
lege education in practical life, and secondly 
the durat.on of the college course. 
the first question we have changed our mode of 
defence to fit our modern life. We used to say 
college education makes the all-round man and 
fits him for any pursuit he may wish to follow. 
Now, we claim, it provides expert knowledge 
fitting the man for his work in life. Great 
fortunes have been made in the steel industry. 

Jiscovery oOo. Bessemer steel has brought 
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wealth to some men. Who told thes? men how 
that steel was made?. It was discovered in the 
researches of taboratories, especially German 
laboratories. If it had not been for the univer- 
sity these fortunes could not have been made 
and modern industry thus advanced. 

“T consider the college man at tne end of his 
sophomore or even the junior year as still in 
an undeveloped stage. The members of the fac- 
uicy watch with most delight tne rapid growth 
o. tue college man in his senior year. That is 
. eir recompense for their toil with him. ‘To 
deprive him of this last year’s training and to 
taxe from him tne most beneficial and the best 
part of his college course. Vermont students 
as a rule are not brilliant men, they grow 
slower than in some other institutions, but they 
grow longer and make fuller and riper men. 
s.. the beginning of the senior year the rapid 
growth of the student begins. He shoots ahead 
then, and develops into a man ready to go into 
the world. That is one of my reasons why l| 
shall never give my consent to the shortening 
of the college course in the University of Ver- 
mont.” 


College World. 


J. Wells Farley, who coached Har- 
vard’s football team last fall, will coach 
the University of Maine team next fall. 


Princeton’s new gymnasium, a gift 
from alumni and undergraduates, is to 


cost $256,326. 


The acme of ‘‘anti-professional’’ fool- 
ishness is exhibited in the recent action 
of the A. A. C., which declared the Yale 
basketball team professional for playing 
against a team on which a Drateeemene 
was said to play. 


Wesleyan baseball schedule :— 
Flome games— 
April 4, Hartford Theo. Seminary. 


COLLEGE ee WANTED. 


College men are ae interested in ‘the 
work of HAPGOODS, 256-257 Broadway, New 
York,—a concern which makes a business of finding 
right men for right places and right places for right 
men. It has many calls for young college men 
and is anxious to get in touch with all members of 
the class of 1903, who wish to enter 


Commercial or Technical Work. 


A postal card request will bring plan and booklet 
promptly. 


: 
| 
| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


April 6, University of Maine. June 26, Williams College. 

April 18, Williston Academy. June 27, Williams College. 

April 28, University of Vermont. Games away— 

May 6, Syracuse University. March 26, Yale at New Haven. 
May 14, Manhattan College. April 15, Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 20, Holy Cross. April 22, Brown at Providence. 
May 26, Georgetown. April 25, Manhattan at New York. 
June 3, Columbia University. May 1, Dartmouth at Hanover. 
June 5, Dartmouth College. May 2, Dartmouth at Hanover, 
June 6, Dartmouth College. May 9g, Harvard at Cambridge. 
June 10, Trinity College. May 23, Trinity at Hartford. 

June 13, Amherst “Aggies.” May 29, Williams at Williamstown. 
June 20, Boston College. May 30, Williamstown. 


Cornell University Medical College, New w York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 
until June. 

All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 
_ bedside instruction. | 

Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 

The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactor y standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission w hich have lately been raised. 

The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 

WM. MeePOLK: Meo De LL. .D.,; Dean; 
Cornell University Medical College, First Av enne and 28th Street. 
New ¥ ork City. 
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Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 centsa glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


AIvE-LN VETE DY TO IR Yet: 
F. HENRY PARKER, 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 
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STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown in the State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection’”’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’ ‘‘Avon,’’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 
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GEO. P. RAYMOND CoO., 
COSTUME PA LORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas. Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 
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Rev. J. Isham Bliss, D. D. 


The death of Dr. Bliss in this city 
last Tuesday afternoon was the ending 
of a useful and honored life. For forty- 
five years he had been an officer in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Vermont, 
and during fourteen of these, 1885-99, 
had served as rector of St. Paul’s Parish 
in Burlington. He had been nine times se- 
lected to represent the Diocese of Vt. in 
the triennial conventions of the P. E. 

E e 


Church, and for the last twelve years had 
been chairman of the standing committee 
of this diocese. As pastor and adminis- 
trator he had no small skill in harmoniz- 
ing discordant elements and securing the 
cordial co-operation of all parties, how- 
ever different their opinions and tenden- 
cies. | 

Joshua Isham Bliss was born in Bur- 
lington November 19, 1830, the youngest 
child of Moses and Sophia (Isham) Bliss. 
He was of English descent, his ancestors 
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javing come from Devonshire to Boston 
in 1635. His college preparatory studies 
were taken in Burlington and Shelburne 
under the direction of Lucian Chaney 
(1844), Moses S. Royce (1844) and Joel 
S. Bingham. He was graduated with dis- 
tinction in 1852. For a time he taught a 
private school in North Carolina, but his 
health failing, he went abroad and tray- 
elled for a year (1855-56) in Europe, 
Syria and Egypt, in company with his 
friend and classmate, William C. Ritchie. 
After his return he taught a year in Vir- 
ginia, but in September, 1858, he took 
deacon’s orders and began his ministerial 
labors in Jericho and Cambridge. The 
next year he was in St. Johnsbury; later 
in Shelburne and Middlebury; was rector 
in St. Albans 1863-69; then for a short 
period in Hydeville; rector in Bennington 
for the four years 1871-75; officiated in 
Milton and Georgia 1875-80. His eight 
years’ service as Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University 
of Vermont was not only of high value to 
the students under his charge, but is de- 
lightful in the retrospect to his col- 
leagues. His English style was always 
that of a scholar, clear and direct, without 
verbiage or involution; and his criticisms 
were dictated by a refined and rather ex- 
acting taste. When he left the college to 
resume the active duties of the Christian 
ministry, his Alma Mater created him a 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Bliss had been in poor health ever 
since his resignation of his last rectorship. 
His summers had been spent in this city, 
but his winters in Florida or California. 
Last winter he was in Miami, F'la., intend- 
ing to remain until spring should reach 
this northern region, but a new complica- 
tion made a surgical operation necessary, 
and he started at once for home. Wearied 
by the long journey and weakened by the 
pain endured, he failed to rally from the 
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operation, which was performed on Thurs- 
day the 12th, and after Saturday night 
did not again regain consciousness. 

Dr. Bliss was universally esteemed. He 
had a host of acquaintances and every one 
a friend. In the words of one who has 
known him long and well: “He was a 
man of a singularly sweet and sincere 
nature; of rare refinement; of fine culture; 
of high principle; of unvarying and fine- 
grained courtesy, and of broad Christian 
eympathies ; delightful in conversation and 
familiar intercourse; the embodiment, in 
short, of a Christian gentleman.” 

He was married September 10, 1860, 
té Ann Eliza Baxter of Burlington, who 
survives to mourn the loss of a most de- 
voted husband. 


H Double Victory. 


[Continued from last issue. | 


During this interim Dorothy kept up a 
desultory correspondence with Bob 
Knights. The latter also sent her many 
copies of the “Lansing Literary Monthly” 
of which he was associate editor, and it 
may well be added that the one thing 
Bob had excelled in during his college 
course was his literary work. Dorothy, 
however, heard often indirectly of Dea- 
land Leonard, for his name was brought 
to public notice not a few times by his 
heroic playing as guard on the Yates 
Varsity team of which we find him cap- 
tain in the fall of his senior year. 

During the Fall of this memorable 
year, there was to come a great football 
contest. ‘The year before, Lansing had 
tied Yates on the latter’s field and this 
year the struggle for athletic superiority 
was to take place on the Lansing field. 
And it was destined to be one of the most 
exciting .and_ spectacular contests ever 
seen on the gridiron. 

At last the memorable fifth day of No- 
vember arrived, and grand preparations 
had been made for the event in the college 
town in which Lansing was situated. A 
large crowd was expected at the game 
and in the evening was to come an elab- 


orate ball, and, in the event of victory, 
there was to be kindled, in full sight of 
the windows of the ball-room, an enor- 
mous bon-fire. 

Many young ladies were in town that 
day with their chaperons, and among 
these was no other than Dorothy Soth- 


ern, who had been invited up from Phil- 


adelphia by Bob Knights to witness the 
great game and attend the gay social 
function in the evening. 

The eventful afternoon at last arrived 
and a glorious autumn day it was. Upgn 
the tiers of seats round the four sides of 
the Lansing field sat fully four thousand 
persons with radiant faces, waiting in 
eager expectation for the referee’s whistle 
to blow. And finally it did blow and 
Yates kicked off to Lansing, whose full- 


back, by happy chance and aided by good 


interference, was able to run the ball back 
forty yards. ‘Then followed a series of 
fierce line plunges and,after precisely four 
minutes of play, the ball was pushed over 
Yates’ goal line, and the Lansing full- 
back kicked an easy and accurate goal. 
Then followed wonderful attack, accom- 
panied by almost equally good defense 
until by a unique trick play and by a 
pretty end run the speedy left-end of 
Yates succeeded in making a touch down. 
But the Yates quarter-back failed to kick 
the goal, and after a few more minutes 
of play the first-half ended with the 
score six to five in favor of the popular 
home team. 
The men hustled into their sweaters 
and prepared to receive the admonitions 
and spurrings of their coaches in the ten 
minutes intervening before the second- 
half. As Dealand, Captain Leonard of 
Yates, stoad on the side line and drew on 
his sweater, a startled and curious ex- 
pression came upon his face, and the 
reason we readily divine. In looking 
disinterestedly over the sea of faces of 
the Lansing enthusiasts his eyes inadvert- 
ently met those of Dorothy Sothern, who 
was seated way up on a high tier beside 
Bob Knights. She bowed graciously 
and smiled, while he almost unconsciously 
did the same, and no one can say what 
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further might have there taken place had 
he had not been loudly and harshly sum- 
moned by the coaches to his team. But 
just that one look and the thought that 
those eyes were watching inspired him 
to play in that next half of that game as 
he had never played before. 

For some minutes in the opening of 
this half, there was no seeming advant- 
age gained by either side. But, after 
seven minutes of play, by dint of hard re- 
peated plunges, Yates again put the ball 
across Lansing’s goal line, and this time 
Capt. Leonard kicked a pretty goal, mak- 
ing the score eleven to six. But with 
grit and determination Lansing banged 
away at the Yates line and, though 
forced back again and again, she finally 
got the “pig-skin’” over her opponents 
goal-line and, the goal being kicked, 
made the score twelve to eleven in Lans- 
ing’s favor. 

The supporters of Lansing went mad. 
Banners waved high and hats flew higher, 
and the Lansing bleachers of yelling and 
shouting hundreds gave the appearance 
of “all Bedlam let loose.” But at this 
the Yates supporters shouted the louder 
and the cheering from one side was fol- 
lowed by renewed 
other, and in like manner the songs, 
but above all else could now be heard the 
new thrilling “Yates Song of Victory.” 
And the wearers of the Y also heard this 
and were determined to fight it out to a 
finish. 

But to the captain of the Yates eleven 
came an inspiration more effectual than 
all the singing and shouting combined. 
As he limped back up the field with his 
bruised leg, his eyes met again with 
another pair of eyes of radiant beauty. 
To Dealand, Dorothy did not seem so en- 


_ thusiastic as those among whom she was 


seated, but he interpreted her look as one 
final appeal to him to win that game if 
it were a possible thing. 

‘Again, ’mid the tumult, the final strug- 
gle began. But three minutes were left 
to play. The undaunted Yates men 
worked the ball up to Lansing’s forty 
yard line. A minute remained to play. 


cheering from the. 
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A hurried whisper took place between 
Captain Leonard and his quarter-back. 
Now comes the final line-up, and the 
quarter-back chinks out hoarsely and de- 
fiantly that last code of signals. Captain 
Leonard drop backs and every Yates man 
prepares himself to hold his place in that 
line or drop in his tracks. Four thou- 
sand people on those bleachers sit breath- 
less and not the slightest sound is heard 
throughout that vast amphitheatre. ‘The 
ball is passed to Captain Leonard, and in 
one of the prettiest and most sensational 
feats recorded in football, he sends that 
ball from his foot squarely between those 
defiant goal posts and the game is won 
for Yates. 

Amid the cries and shouts of the Yates 
followers, Captain Leonard is carried off 
the field on the shoulders of his men. 

As Dealand Leonard was dressing at 
the gymnasium a messenger boy brought 
him a small colored envelope, and, though 
we do not know just what it said, we 
know that his face at once became all 
aglow with happiness and that that even- 
ing, by permission of the coaches, he took 
dinner at the hotel with Dorothy Sothern 
and her mother. And we also know 
that never had that valorous captain of 
the Yates eleven been seen in a happier 
and brighter mood than he was that 
night on the train returning to his alma 
mater. 

How Yates outdid herself in her re- 
ception to her football captain and his 
victorious team must be passed over and 
also many of the subsequent events. But 
it should be noted that Yates played her 
last game that year with a Philadelphia 
College on the day before Thanksgiving, 
which, of course, resulted in glorious 
victory. But the following day the 
Yates captain did not return to college 
with the rest of the team. 

Directly after the game, there came 
upon the field to congratulate Captain 
Leonard, no other person than Colonel 
Sothern himself, accompanied by his 
daughter Dorothy. And the consequence 
was that Dealand spent Thanksgiving 
at Colonel Sothern’s beautiful home and, 
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in fact, spent the two remaining days of 
his vacation there. | 

Among Dorothy’s Christmas gifts 
that year, were many beautiful remem- 
brances and perhaps the most expensive 
and elegant one of all was that bearing 
the card of “Mr. Robert Knights.” But 
it was to be noticed that Dorothy always 
sought first from among her presents a 
beautiful book, neatly written upon the 
fly-leaf of which was ‘Merry Xmas 
from your friend, Dealand Leonard.” 

Dealand spent his Christmas vacation 
in making up his college work, which had 
necessarily gotten somewhat behind dur- 
ing his strenuous football season, the 
most successful in the history of Yates. 
Bob Knights, however, found time to go 
to Philadelphia, where he spent several 
days and it was rumored that he asked 
a serious question of Miss Dorothy 
Sothern, but for the fact of this we can- 
not vouch. 

We do know, however, that Dealand 
Leonard spent his entire Easter recess in 
Philadelphia, and that the last evening 
he was there he sat with Dorothy until a 
late hour in the handsome parlor, lighted 
only by the glowing embers of a drift- 
wood blaze. We also know that upon 
taking his departure the next morning 
Dealand bade farewell to Dorothy in a 
way that he had never done before, and 
it was reported that few days passed dur- 
ing the remainder of Dealand Leonard’s 
senior year when he did not receive a 
small envelope, postmarked ‘“Philadel- 
phia,”’ and addressed in a clear and grace- 
ful feminine hand. 

However that may be, when the Yates 
commencement came, among the most in- 
terested listeners to the ‘Address of the 
Class President,” were Colonel and Mrs. 
Sothern and daughter Dorothy of Phila- 
delphia. And at the Senior Promenade, 
on the following night, attention was 
called to a modest, but beautiful, spark- 
ling solitaire diamond in the ring on the 
third finger of Miss Sothern’s left hand. 


W. 


Reunited. 


“How well I remember my old chum, 
Lee,” Judge Hazlitt was saying to his 
daughter Alice who was accompanying 
him to an alumni meeting of one of our 
great universities. “We were classmates 
and warm friends from the very first. He 
was the most talented man I ever knew; 
the best football player on the squad; a 
born musician, and a brilliant scholar; a 
star in everything that he undertook. How 
well I remember the few happy weeks 
which I spent with him on his father’s 
Southern plantation! We graduated to- 
gether, he an honor man, I near the middle 
of the class. We both loved the same 
girl and, strange to say, she preferred 
me.”’ 

“T don’t know that I blame mama one 
bit,” put in Alice. 

“Then came the war,’ continued the 
Judge, “and took us both. J fought with 
the Union troops, while Lee supported 
his Virginia. After that I heard little 
of him. Some say that he won some 
commission in the army, was Colonel or 
something; I do not know, I never saw 
him but once after that.” . 

It was an absorbing tale to the beautiful 


‘girl seated beside the Judge, but it was 


gall and wormwood to their driver with- 
out. A spiteful cut of the whip urged 
on the horses. ‘Their driver, the Colonel, 
as he was popularly known, found the 
conversation very distasteful. It brought 
too many old half forgotten memories 
surging into his mind. 

This Colonel was a peculiar character 
of the college town. ‘There was a rumor 
that he had graduated from that very col- . 
lege years before,but no one could say it 
for a fact, and the Colonel was peculiarly 
reticent upon the subject. Whatever his 
past may have been he now took a deep 
interest in the college fellows and many 
a drunken roisterer of them had. been 
saved from humiliation and disgrace by 
being carried back from the town in the 
Colonel’s cab, and when the student had 
come shamefacedly with offer of pay- 
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inent the Colonel had simply waved him 
aside and advised him never to drink 
again. 

His cab had now reached the club- 
house where the reunion was to be held. 
After he had disposed of his passengers 
the Colonel drove slowly up the street 
toward a well-known barroom. ‘There 
could he forget his troubles, could blot out 
that old painful memory which rankled 
persistently in his mind. ‘Then there came 
to him something of his former manhood, 
a resolve not to play the coward. His 
horses, obeying the mysterious language 
of the reins, turned about and bore him 
away from the saloon and its treacherous 
promise of relief. 

As he walked his team slowly up and 
down in front of the brightly lighted club- 
house he was fighting once more the bat- 
tle of his life, a battle harder even than 
that one in which he had won his rank 
as Colonel. His whole past life came up 


_ before him; the happy years he had spent 


in college, his friendship with young Haz- 
litt, the girl he had loved and who for a 
time had looked favorably upon his suit. 
Treading closely upon all this had came 
the great war and, impelled by a lofty pa- 
triotism, he had left all to go and fight for 
his native Southland. After four long 
years of blood, and hardship, and discour- 
agement, he had come back defeated, with 
only an empty sleeve and a worthless com- 
mission in the Confederate army to show 
for his four years of privation and suffer- 
ing. He made his way back to his old 
university only to find himself scorned as 
a rebel by his surviving classmates who 
had once been only too glad to call him 
friend. Worst of all he came back to find 
his promised bride the wife of his old 
chum, Hazlitt. Even she did not consider 
her word binding to a rebel. 

Of all his friends of former years only 
Hazlitt was still willing to be his friend, 
and from him he had turned with an anger 
to deep for words. Crushed, broken, 
ruined, he had drifted from place to place 
sinking lower and lower until at last he 
had come once more to his old Alma 
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Mater there to linger for the rest of his 
days, unknown, by the side of all that was 
left to him of what he had once loved so 
dearly. 

Now Hazlitt had suddenly appeared to 
him again and with him his daughter who 
was the very image of that other girl of 
thirty years ago. ‘The Colonel stopped be- 
fore the club-house door as the guests 
came pouring out. At length the Haz- 
litts came down the steps and poor Lee in 
an agony of apprehension lest his old 
chum should suddenly recognize him, 
drew open the cab door. But Judge Haz- 
litt was thinking of old classmates and of 
old college scrapes and did not look up. 
The Colonel slammed the door and 
climbed wearily to the box. ‘The horses, 
however, suddenly frightened at a flutter- 
ing newspaper, started, jerking the reins 
from his nervous grasp. For a moment 
he stood dazed, then he leaped to the 
heads of the thoroughly frightened horses. 


‘The fore hoof of the near horse struck 


him viciously; the pole caught him in the 
side; still he clung to the bits with all his 
strength. ‘The horses reared and plunged 
but could make no headway against 
the dead weight at their bridles. Then 
another cruelly striking hoof struck him, 
this time upon his head. 

He felt someone’s arms under his head 
and when he opened his eyes he looked 
into the anxious face of Judge Hazlitt. 

“Hazlitt, old chum,” he said, weakly, 
hesitatingly. 

“My God, its Lee. You're hurt, old 
man,’ the Judge asked thickly, dreading 
the reply. 

“It was a hard rush, but I held the 
line,’ answered Lee, his mind wandering 
back to old college days. ‘Then the hand 
of the dying man reached out gropingly 
until it found that of his old friend. There 
it lay contentedly while the Colonel’s eyes 


‘turned for the last time in the direction 


of the old college buildings, lighted up for 
a moment with their old victorious fire, 
and then closed forever. 
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Che Day of the Dog. 


“Sylvia, my dear,’ said the Colonel's 
wife, “here are some of our young officers 
much desiring to meet you. May I pre- 
sent them?” 

The girl raised her eyes from the pasty 
face of the millionaire’s son, with whom 
she had been sitting out the dance. “‘Cer- 
tainly, Aunt Estelle,” she said with a side 
glance in their direction. There were three 
of them, two lieutenants and a captain 
and in the confusion attending a triple in- 
troduction the names escaped her. With 
the regulation remarks about the weather, 
two of them scrawling their initials on 
her dance order, went hastening away to 
claim their next partners, but the third 
still lingered, a trim, young figure in a 
white uniform. Perhaps it was the quiet 
expectation of his manner, perhaps it was 
the look in his big, sleepy eyes, perhaps 
it was merely force of habit that made her 
smilingly extend the card to him although 
he had not asked for it. He blushed fu- 
riously, from the cleft in his chin to the 
roots of his smooth blonde hair. “I beg 
pardon, but—er—lI don’t dance. That is, 
I haven’t since my _ school days, you 
know.” Nevertheless he took the card as 
he spoke and stood holding it expectantly. 
She glanced at him out of the corner of 
her eye. ‘There was something aristo- 
cratic in his appearance, assuredly he was 
very fine looking. How he was blushing! 
“We might sit it out,’ she suggested. An 
eager smile flashed into his face. “Oh, if 
you would,’ and then with painstaking 
care, in a round boyish hand he wrote his 
full name opposite the last waltz. 

Steele Jackson, she read it over when 
he had gone, it was an interesting name, 
she thought to herself, and it rather fitted 
him. 

It was strange in this world of finished 
society men to find a man who had the 
courage to admit he could not dance, 
stranger still that that man should be an 
army officer. Later in the evening she 
found time to ask her aunt about him. 
“Who? that little Jackson?’ demanded 
the Colonel’s lady, “Oh he’s nobody in 


particular, rose from the ranks in the 
Philippines. ‘The rest of the mess rather 
impose upon him, but the Colonel says 
he’s a good little chap. Did you get a 
dance with Captain Fredericks? He was 
the tallest of the three and the one I par- 
ticularly wished you to meet.” Although 
her aunt’s statement was intended to be 
conclusive, during the evening the girl 
found her thoughts constantly wandering 
from Captain Fredericks’ admirable danc- 
ing and artistic compliments, to a smooth, 
blonde head, for which, had she but 
known it, the flutter of her white gown 
was as the keenest magnet. 

The evening passed all too slowly for 
little Jackson as he sat by the window, just 
outside the circle of light, listening to the 
confused babble of sound and waiting for 
the last waltz. Lucky Fredericks, how 
well he danced. For the first time a wave 
of envy passed over the boy’s soul. What 
difference did it make to these people that 
his family was irreproachable and his ser- 
vice in the Philippines of real value? None 
whatever. He was not from West Point, 
he was a nobody risen from the ranks, he 
was not of their class and they dismissed 
him from their thoughts. He smiled con- 
temptuously. ‘Two people, a man and a 
woman, back of him were discussing the 
dancers as they swept by the window. 
“Who’s the new beauty with Captain 
Fredericks?” the woman asked languidly. 
“That's the Colonel’s niece. Prettiest girl 
here to-night,’ the man’s enthusiastic 
voice replied. The woman made some 
inaudible comment, both laughed and 
passed on, and Jackson settled back in his 
chair in a state of feeling he could not 
have analyzed had he tried. 

The last two-step was hardly finished 
when he went in search of her and found 
her the centre of a gay group that melted 
reluctantly away, one by one, as the sweet 
compelling strains of the Valse Bleue be- 
gan. “You say you have not danced 
since your school days,” she said with a 
radiant smile, “‘and yet this is a delightful 
waltz to miss. Don’t you want to try it 
here in the shadow where no one will see 
us?” For an instant she stood before him 
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Swaying to the music and then on a sud- 
den impulse he put his arm about her, the 
splash of the waves on the beach, the chat- 
ter of voices, the intermingling of many 
perfumes came to him as in a dream, her 
soft hair brushed his cheek and his arm 
tightened. Like a flash the teachings of 
long forgotten dancing lessons swept back 
little by little adjusting itself to the in- 
sistent sound of the violins. Impercept- 
ibly she was leading him, out past the 
Inside 
the polished floor gave back the reflection 
of a hundred moving figures, the music 
seemed like a challenge; confidence came 
with a rush; one quick turn and they were 
in the midst of the whirling throng. His 
mess-imates gathered about the door with 
sly nods and winks and the pass word 
went around, “Look at Jackson. Just look 
at little Jack!’ Sylvia danced well, cer- 
tainly no girl at the hotel danced better, 
but this he did not know. It mattered not 
to him that he was dancing with the new 
beauty, the Colonel’s niece, he only real- 
ized that sweet music and the subtle odor 


_ of violets filled the air. 


In the days that followed he was much 
with her. He took her through his quar- 
ters, in the big double house at the end of 
the row, over to camp at Captain Fred- 
ericks’ invitation, and down to the links, 
where he constituted himself her devoted 
caddy, and even the days when he went 
on duty did not deprive him of her society, 
there was always some little errand that 
took her down the Row at exactly half 
past four on such afternoons and there 


- was always some business to be transacted 


that took him as far as the end of the 
Reservation about five o’clock on these 
same afternoons and after a time the rest 
of the mess, recognizing him as a success- 
ful rival, gave him their congratulations, 


their envy and a clear field. So the boy 


stood a little straighter, held his head a 
little higher, looked the world squarely in 
the face and rose high in the estimation 
of the Post. As for the girl, she admitted 
to herself, she was interested in him. He 
was so grateful and his eyes had such a 


way of lighting up when he saw her. It 
was an interesting experiment, this trans- 
formation of a bashful boy into a man. 
She had discovered, too, that he had a will 
of his own and a strict sense of duty. 
Sheflushedevennowas she thought of the 
surprised displeasure of his tone, when 
she asked him to take her through the 
Battery. As a matter of fact the Colonel 
when asked the same question had to look 
at her with an irresistible wink, ““My dear 
little Sylvia, it’s strictly against orders. 
I couldn’t possibly do it—but if you can 
get some of those good-for-nothing lieu- 
tenants to take you through without be- 
ing seen—lI shan’t know anything about 
it.’ She had been thinking of this all 
the long afternoon as she sat on the shady 
side of the piazza, idly watching the long 
expanse of burning sands, where only the 
children ventured. A little ragged boy 
was ploughing his way up the beach, his 
bare feet sinking six inches at every step. 
He had almost reached the entrance to 
the driveway when a slouching private 
rose out of the dust coated hedge and 
confronted him. ‘There was an instant’s 
parley and then the child took, what 
seemed to be a letter, from his pocket and 
gave it to the private, who pocketed it 
in turn. ‘The boy joined the other chil- 
dren on the beach, the soldier disappeared 
as quickly as he had come and the girl 
forgot the incident for the time being. 
Directly after dinner that night, to her 
surprise, Captain Fredericks sought her 
out and with the air of profoundest secre- 
cy, offered to take her through the Bat- 
tery. In her haste to accept she forgot 
to wonder how he had divined her wishes, 
and without waiting for a wrap, complied 
with his suggestion that they start at 
once. He insisted that the only possible 
way to reach the emplacement was by go- 
ing down the Officers’ Row, and although 
she was almost sure that the Colonel never 
went that way, she could not choose but 
follow. On the verandah of the double 
house at the end of the Row she saw the 
flicker of a cigar in the shadow, but Cap- 
tain Fredericks took her arm just then 
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and she thought no more about it. At 
the entrance, deep in the shadow of over 
hanging sides, she paused, thought of pro- 
priety, bit her lip and kept on. A few 
steps and they came out into the bright 
moonlight again. Every foot fall echoed 
and re-echoed through the black passages, 
stretching away to the right and left; the 
moonlight with a white, unearthly radi- 
ance played tricks with the shadows and 
imagination; a rabbit scurried from be- 
neath a projectile truck and went fleeing 
down the tunnel to the right, a pebble 
crunched beneath her foot and the sound 
was as the report of a cannon; with diff- 
culty the girl repressed a scream. 

“Will you be afraid if I leave you here 
in this booth until after the guard passes ?’ 
he whispered, “I'll be directly overhead 
and it won't take long.”’ 

She smiled partly at her own cowardice 
and partly to reassure herself and then 
stepped bravely into the niche in the wall. 
She heard his feet grate on the iron lad- 
der, the stamp of his heels on the para- 
pet, followed by silence. Within the te- 
lautograph booth it was stifling, the walls 
giving out their stored heat. Outside in 
the moonlight she could see the black 
muzzle of the nearest gun, the big mon- 
ster that had accidentally killed a man the 
day before. She shuddered and turned 
away her eyes. A cricket chirped in the 
corner and she shivered again in spite of 
the heat. The guard was coming now, 
she heard the steady tramp, tramp, the 
quick challenge and in another instant 
Captain Fredericks’ face looked in upon 
her. “All right. ITve given the guard 
orders to stay at the other end. Shall we 
run?’ He motioned as he spoke down the 
passage to the left. The inky blackness 
appalled her. ‘The rabbit,’’ she objected, 
“went the other way.” 

“Very true, but so did the guard.” 

She laughed and took his proffered 
hand. ‘Through the shadowy corridor 
they ran like children until about half 
way, he stumbled and fell, twisting his 
ankle badly. He rose to his feet imme- 


diately but after a few steps sat down 
weakly on an empty truck near by. He 
was courtesy itself, he waived her anxious 
inquiries, it was nothing, he would be all 
right in a moment, meanwhile it was too 
bad to keep her here in this damp place. 

She sat down on the edge of the truck, 


trying with straining eyes to pierce the © 


surrounding darkness, every faculty on 
the alert. As the chill of the mioist walls 
crept shiveringly across her bare neck 
and shoulders, with infinite thoughtful- 
ness Captain Fredericks wrapped his cape 
about her. ‘The collar did not fasten cor- 
rectly, he said, and he bent to examine 
it more closely. His face was directly in 
front of hers, his arm along the back of 
the truck, he coughed, a little discreet 
cough and instantly there was a hissing 
sound and blinding flash, followed by the 
unmistakable click of a shutter. Too 
frightened to speak, the girl sat motion- 
less. Captain Fredericks started to his 
feet. 


(To be continued. ) 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER SCHEDULE OF 
BASEBALL GAMES. 


April 18. Cornell University at Ithaca. 

April 30. St. Lawrence University at 
Rochester. 

May 2. Union College at Rochester. 

May 9. Hamilton College at Rochester. 


May 16. U. of R. Alumni. 

May 20. Hamilton College at Clinton. 

May 21. Colgate College at Hamilton. 

May 22. Union College at Schenectady. 

May 23. Middlebury College at Middle- 
bury. 

May 25. University of Vermont at Bur- 
lington. 


May 26. Norwich College at Northfield. 

May 27. St. Lawrence University at 
Canton. 

May 29. Hobart College at Rochester. 

June 6. Colgate College at Rochester. 


ee eS ee ee eee 
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_ Editorial. 


The mass meeting held on Wednesday 
evening is, to our minds, one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the University is 
sorely lacking in that sort of spirit which 
expresses itself in united action. We all 
love our college; but when matters calling 
for “team work” on the part of the whole 
student body come up,—such mat- 
ters as systematic yelling and 
ing,—we are apt to leave them to 
some one else. The mass meet- 
ing, therefore, will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era if we back up the sen- 


sing- 


timents there expressed with hearty and 
united action, and the result of such a 
movement in.increase of college spirit, 
will be far beyond our ability to reckon. 


An editorial in a recent Cynic came 
very near the point when it proposed a 
series of “sings” or “smokers” to be held 
in the gymnasium. Such affairs are very 
common and _ uniformly successful at 
other colleges.’ There is no reason why 
they should not be used to good ad- 
vantage at Vermont. ‘The usual plan is 
this: ‘The upperclassmen of each frater- 
nity give a “smoker” at their chapter 
rooms to the other upperclassmen of the 
college. These functions are very simple, 
no display or rivalry being permitted, and 
in wearing off some of the sharp corners 
which exist only because the members of 
different societies do not know each other 
well enough, they facilitate a much closer 
and stronger union of the student body. 
There are eleven fraternities in the two de- 
partments of the University. A “smoker”’ 
every week from now until Commence- 
ment would be a great thing for Vermont. 


M. N. 


A glance at the baseball schedule is all 
that is needed to convince one that never 
in the history of baseball at Vermont has 
a better list of games been presented by 
the management. In looking forward to 
the season we have other things to make 
us believe that Vermont is destined to 
shine this year on the diamond. ‘The ma- 
terial out for the team is of the quality which 
will fill every position with a man able 
to play his end of the game, for under 


such coaching as Mr. Hazelton is giving, 
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good material is bound to be converted 
into the real and finished product. 
Another thing in our favor is the ‘fact 
that March has been converted into an 
April, making it possible for the team to 
be out on the ground earlier than ever be- 
fore. 
mistic at the first of the season, but 


We are always prone to be opti- 


it is no undue spirit of enthusiasm which 
compels us to predict that there are sur- 
prises in store for some of the strongest 
teams Vermont will meet this season. 


The Easter vacation marks the close of 
another fiscal year in the history of the 
Dur- 
ing the past year we have noted a marked 


University Christian Associations. 


advance in the work under the efficient 
direction of the officers and general secre- 
tary and we congratulate them upon the 
progress which has marked their admin- 
We believe that since 
the establishment of the general secretary- 
ship the Y. M, C. A. has taken a new 
and stronger place in college life. We 
still believe, however, that it should hold 
a much more important place than it does 


istration of affairs. 


and especially should this be true among 
the Christian men in college. As a repre- 
sentative student organization it should 
have more universal support on the part 
of those who one would naturally expect 
would take deeper interest. Strong leader- 
ship is a prime requisite for the success of 
any project. We have seen this evidenced 
in the successful workings of the Associa- 
tionduringlate years and we look for con- 


tinued progress during the coming year. 


The next event of importance on our 
list before the college play and the open- 


ing of the baseball season, is the inter- 
collegiate debate. The team has been se- 
lected and the members will spend prac- 
tically all their time between now and 
the date set for the contest in completing 


their mastery of the question. As repre- . 


sentatives of the University in an im- 
portant and true sense and being willing 
as they are to sacrifice their time for pre- 
paration, they should deserve our hearty 
support and encouragement. | 


Election of @ynic Board. | 


The election of the editorial Board for 
Volume X XJ, will be held at 12:20 Wed- 
nesday, March 25th. As only paid up sub- 
scribers will be entitled to vote everyone 
should settle his account with the manager 
before that date. 


Changes in Baseball Schedule. 


Manager Dodge has arranged a game 
with Rochester University, to be played 
here on May twenty-second; also a game 
with Brown to be played at Providence on 
May second, instead of the Holy Cross game 
scheduled for that date. 


Che Tnter=Class Meet. 


Great interest is being manifested in 
the inter-class meet to be held on Wed- 
day evening, March 25th. Already there 
have been so many entries for the different 
events that it has been found necessary 
to holding preliminary trials, these will be 
run off on Monday and Tuesday. The 
committee in charge of the affair are leav- 
ing no stone unturned to make it a success 
and every student should give it his 
strong support. The prizes are a silver 
cup and several gold and silver medals. 


Mass Meeting. 


A very successful and enthusiastic mass 
meeting of the members of both academic 
and medical departments of the Univer- 
sity took place last Wednesday night in 
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the amphitheatre of the Medical College 
building. R. A. Kinloch, Med. ’03, pre- 
sided over the meeting and the following 
committees were appointed: Leader of 
band, Leonard, Med. ’04; manager of 
band, Enright, Med. ’03; committee on 
_ songs, Waddell ’03, Gulick ’03 and W. H. 
Mitchell, Med. ’05; cheering leaders, Bro- 
die ‘03 and Clancy ’04, for the academics, 
and Beusser ’05 and Hamilton ’06 for the 
medical department. After the business 
of the meeting had _ been transacted, 
speeches were ntade as to the coming base- 
ball season by Mr. Cloudman and Man- 
aget Dodge. Waddell ’03, chairman of 
the committee on songs, asked for contri- 
butions of new college songs set to pop- 
ular music as soon as possible so that 
they could be sung at the next mass meet- 
ing. A few new songs were sung and 
yells given with a will. Then the “hat” 
was passed and $6.38 raised, one-half of 
which amount will be used as a prize for 
the best new song, the other half as a 
prize for the best new yell. It was voted 
to hold another meeting next Thursday 
night. 

This was the first mass meeting of aca- 
demics and medics in the history of the 
University and if every student enters 
into the spirit of the affair and comes out 
next Thursday night, college spirit will be 
increased one hundred per cent. and the 
baseball season will be as successful as 
_ those in the early nineties. 


try to write a song, and bring them with 
us to the meeting next ‘Thursday night. 


Final Class Games. 


The Juniors defeated the Seniors in a 
loosely played game to the tune of 15-6. 
The second half was the better, the 
Seniors playing the faster game. 

The line-up: 

03. 04 
Smith, Wills, f., ... f, Patterson, Bassett 
Prarvey, c’.:,...'. jay. eae ec Orton 
Parker, Adams, Gilbert, ¢., 

g, Brownell, Pierce 


Score, 15-6. 


: So let each | 
one Of us get busy and write a yell and © 


7 


The second game showed great work 
on the part of both teams. The first half 
was fast and furious, each side managing 
to score five points. The second half 
started with a rush and soon ’06 was 4 
points ahead. But ’o5 rallied and tied the 
score at 9 all; ‘06 was not to be stopped 
and dropped in 3 more goals in as many 
minutes. ‘This was all the scoring done, 
the game ending 15-9 in favor of Fresh- 
men. For ’06 Clark played a great game 
and Fogg excelled for ’05. The game 
leaned toward the rough several times, 
but was on the whole a good one to watch. 

The line-up: 


"05. 06. 
Boor. Motirtstee 8 en f, Bedell, Clark 
BLO WLOTL CAH Stas Mo ee cae c, Peck 
Bassett, Ward, g. ..... g, Black, Ranney 

Score 15-9. | 

Umpires, Stearns, Dane; referee, 
Cloudman. 

The standing of teams: 

Won.. Lost. 
Freshmen, 3 xe) 
Sophomores, 2 I 
Juniors, I 2 
Seniors, O 3 


Fraternity Alumni Day. 


Phi Delta Theta observed her annual 
Alumni Day, Saturday, March 14. A 
number of alumni of Vermont Alpha 
gathered at the Chapter House for a 
smoker with the active chapter on Satur- 
day evening. Among those present were 
F, O. Sinclair 82, G. I. Forbes ’90, E. C. 
Mower ’92, C. H. Mower ’o4, E. R. 
Davis ’95, C. W. Doten ’95, G. M. Sabin 
96, Carlton D. Howe ’98, R. L. Patrick 
98, P. O. Ray ’98, H. H. Greene ’go, G. 
C. Gould ’oo, R. S. Morse ’o1, D. H. 
Perry ’o1, J. N. Harvey ’o2, L. M. Mun- 
son ’02, C. R. Peck ’o2. 


Hipha Tau Omega Entertains. 


Tuesday evening the members of 
Lambda Iota were pleasantly entertained 
by the Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity in 
their rooms on Church street. Whist, pool 
and billiards occupied the first part of the 
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evening, after which refreshments were 
served. All then joined in singing pop- 
ular and college songs, and the gathering 
dispersed with a rousing cheer for Ver- 
mont. 


**Eondon Hssurance.”’ 


Mr. Ernest Elton arrived March 15, 
and hard work on the college play ‘“Lon- 
don Assurance’ was taken up. Mr. EI- 
ton will be remembered as the one to 
whom much of the success of all the col- 
lege dramatics in the past is due. He 
trained the casts for ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister,’” ‘“The Silent Woman,’ ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Mr. Elton has en- 
tirely recast the characters which now are 
taken as follows: 


Sit Harcourt *Courtieyy sme Gulick ’03 
Charles .Courtley®. oo son “Gambell’05 
Max Harkaway . 2.2). .:2..- Jenkins 04 
Dazzle 2.1. 2. tate AR coer Be Leer 5 
Meddles< o...:.,. pee ee ss Dhan 03 
Dolly: Spariker for, 32a. \4.7. ) Barker (04 
CGpl eda ee BA aed Poa Rose ’06 
aGtity con eee ‘.... Lhomson ’06 
ARIES REE, os,;--c eine: pet leek, 20 Wheeler ’04 
Lady Gay BS vanes ee Heath ’o5 
Grace Harkaway :.-... aa ke Spear ’04 
Perteevewivs: ts Meh .. Hubbard ’o4 


Locals. 


R. L. Reade has been elected captain of 
the Freshman class track team. 


The spring recess this year will be from 
Friday evening, March 27, to Tuesday 
noon, April 7. 

The Freshman contestants for the Prize 
speaking have been announced as fol- 
lows: Hickey, Cutting, Edson, Thom- 
son, Wood. 

L. B. Cramer ’04 has been appointed 
assistant in the Physics laboratory, to 
succeed A. P. Little, B. $., who has gone 
to Oklahoma. 


The members of the Botanical Club 
listened last Monday night to a very in- 


teresting lecture by C. G. Pringle on his 
own experiences as collector in Mexico. 


The baseball squad has taken ad- 
vantage of the good weather recently to 
put in some outdoor practice. Such an 
opportunity for getting out early does 
not come to us every year. 


The preliminary trials for the members 
of the Sophomore class who will take 
part in the Kingsley prize speaking re- 
sulted in the selection of Gambell, Heath, 
Hulett, Perkins and E. S. Towne. 


The first Senior class debate upon the 
question: “Resolved, That Government 
Ownership of Industries Is Advisable,”’ 
was won by Bourne and Abbott, the lead- 
ers of the affirmative. Adams and Dar- 
ling supported the negative. Professors 


‘Tower and Barrows and Dane ’o03 acted 


as judges. 

The ‘‘medics” are to have a bowling 
team and should give the “academics” a 
lively match. As we have fine alleys and 
plenty of material at our command, we 
ought to organize a team. Patterson ’04 
has established the college record for the 
duck pins at 106 and there are several 
who do good work with the big pins. We 
should have a class tournament at least. 

J. G. Wills ’03 and J. J. Ross ’04 were 
in New York City from March 13 to 


16, as representatives from Beta Sigma 


Chapter of The Sigma Nu Fraternity to 
the annual banquet of the New York 
Alumni Chapter and the First Division 
Convention, both of which were held 
March 14. Sigma Nu.has 47 active chap- 
ters and over 4,000 members. ‘The 
New York meetings were large and at- 
tended by members from all parts of the 
country, among them were several 
alumni of the University of Vermont 
rae Gs 


Green and Gold. 


The regular weekly debate of the Green 
and Gold Debating club was held March 
II, ttpon the question: “Resolved, That 
Municipal Ownership of Electric Light- 
ing Plants Is Desirable.” Sherburne ’04 
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and Cutting ’03 led the affirmative. Barker 
‘04 and Eno ’o5 supporting the negative. 
The judges, Eaton, Gilbert ’04 and Chaf- 
fee ’05 gave their decision in favor of the 
negative. Gulick ’03 was chairman of the 
meeting. Gibson ’o05 was admitted to 
membership in the club. 


-Hlumni Notes. 


*50. Rev. Wm. T. Sleeper’s eighty- 
fourth birthday was observed at the Sum- 
mer Street Church, in Worcester, Mass., 
on the ninth of February, the mayor and 
many leading citizens coming to do him 
honor. . He took the place of City Mis- 
sionary in 1853, and four of the local 
churches are among the results of his per- 
sonal efforts. Mr. Sleeper was much the 
oldest of his class, being in his thirty-first 
year at his graduation. 


°76. Horatio Loomis, formerly pro- 
_ fessor of Mineralogy at the University, 
has recently fitted up a laboratory for his 
own use as analytical and _ consulting 
chemist at 52 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 

"78 Med. °84. Mayor Hawley has re- 
turned from attending the midwinter ban- 
quet of the Buffalo Society of Vermont- 
ers. 


"79. Professor Davis R. Dewey, of 
M. I. T., has just published through a 
New York house, an elaborate financial 
history of the United States. 


82. E. A. Enright has been elected 
to the Kansas State Legislature. 


82. Harry A. Storrs, formerly pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering at the Uni- 
versity, has resigned his position in the 
U. S. Engineer’s office at New London, 
Conn., to accept a better one under the U. 
S. geological survey as principal electrical 
engineer in the arid lands reclamation 
service. He starts to-day for Arizona 
to look over the ground and make plans. 
The main office is to be in Denver. Prof. 
Storr’s work deals only with the design 
of the electrical systems. 


86. Tracy L. Jeffords, who is prac- 
ticing law in Washington, D. C., spent a 
few days in town last week. 


88. J. M. Cantwell of Malone, N. Y., 


was in town recently. 


93. Charles E. Lamb is at the head of 
a private school at Lawrence, Long Is- 
land, a fashionable suburb of New York 
City. 

96. E. H. West has been visiting 
friends in the city. 


98. P. O. Ray is President of the 
Graduate Club of Cornell University. 


98. E. R. Mack of Hardwick, visited 
friends in town March oth. 


‘98. William S. Bean has a responsi- 
ble position in the office of F. H. Kellogg, 
Fisq., attorney for the New York State 
Excise Board, at 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

’98. Med. ’00. ‘The engagement is an- 


nounced of Miss Helen Louise Cann, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Wade 


Se eee 


When you play hockey, 


drive horses,¢olf, dance, 
call, hunt, walk, go to 
church, to the theatre, 
to the club, home, you 


wear 


FOWNES GLOVES, 
SESE Sree Ree TES 


- 
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Cann of Brooklyn, N. Y., to Dr. Albert 
Fay Lowell of Gardner, Mass., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert P. Lowell of this city. 


‘99. Charles A. Bigelow was married 
on December 10, 1902, to Miss Ethel 
Rapelye of Flushing, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bigelow have taken up their resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, where Mr. Bigelow 
has been connected for some time with 
the General Chemical Company. 

‘or. Arlington P. Little, who has been 
assistant to Professor Slocum and also 
taken post-graduate work at the Univer- 
sity, left Burlington last week for Still- 
water, Oklahoma, where he has secured 
a position as assistant electrical engineer 
in the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

°o2. W. E. Putnam, who is working 
for the firm of Ford, Bacon & Davis, is at 
present located at Birmingham, Alabama. 
He is in charge of all construction of 
special work in that city where they are 
building an entire street railway system, 
a $2,500,000 contract. He expects to go 
to Nashville in about six months where he 
will remain for two or three years. 

‘o2.° George P. Auld, U. S. N., has 
been promoted to the position of past as- 
sistant paymaster in the U. S. N. with 
the rank of lieutenant. His ship, the 
Bancroft, has been ordered to Boston to 
take part in the Evacuation day exercises 
on March 17. 

Ex-’03. C. R. Hutchinson,formerly em- 
ployed in the office of the N. E. Tele- 
phone Co. at this place, has just com- 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G F. NORTH, State Mer., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.— We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


pleted a course in the Company’s school 
and accepted a position as chief operator 
in the vicinity of New Bedford, Mass. 


College World. 


An interesting relic has been given to 
Harvard. It is the bow of the racing 
shell “Harvard,” the first of its kind ever 
built in America. which was used in the 
races of ’58, ’59 and 60. Among those 
who composed the crews were President 
Eliott and A. Agassiz. 


According to the last census, there are 
98,923 students enrolled in American col- 
leges. There is one student to every 
780 inhabitants. 


The Illinois legislature has made haz- 
ing a criminal offence. Offenders may be 
fined $500 and be sent to jail for six 
months. | 


The students at the University of Min- 
nesota gave a “Circus and Menagerie”’ 
recently. 


The “cannon scrap” at Wesleyan, Feb. 
22, was won by the freshmen. 


Exchanaes. 


A DARK SECRET. 


“Yes, yes,-of course,” giggled the very 
pretty girl when the electric lights showed 
they were put out over the wires being 
cut, “see all around, everything is used to 
being in the dark; even the chest weights 
are not light.” 


Man hunting in the olden days was a barbarous 
pastime—to-day it is a scientific business. Hap- 
goods of 256-7 Broadway, New York, is an organi- 
zation of employment experts which aims to find 
the right men for the right places and the right 
places forthe right men. It hunts constantly for 
the most competent, trustworthy men to take po- 
sitions of responsibility in business and technical 
work. It makes a specialty of supplying recent 
college graduates to employers who wish to inject 
young blood into their establishments and have 
learned by experience that colleges and universi- 
ties are the best places to look for the right com- 
binations of brains and hustle. Men who would 
like to be put in touch with desirable opportuni- 
ties immediately after graduation, should write 
for information at once. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. vii 


Her partner gasped for breath, and for- 
got to hug the very pretty girl again in 
the dark as he moaned, “Hush, the 


Gym. is supposed to be a place for dumb- 
belles.” —Ex. 


ACT I. 


Mary had a mule, 

It followed her to school 

Which was against the rule. 
ACT II. 

The teacher was a fool 

She got behind the mule. 
Bern LI, 

She hit it with a rule. 


ACT IV. 
She had to let out school.—EFzx. 


Little drops of water, 
Freezing on the walk, 

Make the naughty adjectives 
In the people’s talk.—Zz. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
SpauldingBros.,ReachandD.&M, goods, 
Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 

SMITH BROS. 


Sporting Goods Store. 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 


until June. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 


bedside instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 


the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street, 


Fountain Pens 


The best writing instrument of to-day 


Fountain pens offered as the best are as 
numerous as the stars in the heavens. 

On the earth or sea there is one star for 
reckoning or for comparison. 

On the land or water all fountain pens 
are compared with 


Waterman ’s 


Fountain Pen 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Ideal 


A letter to us will bring you a booklet 
| telling about this fountain pen, and the 
| address of your nearest dealer, who can 
| supply you promptly. 

And thank you for the privilege. 

L. EB. WATERMAN CO., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


12 Golden Lane, London. 


New York City. 


P. F. RODDY, 


Full Dress Suits, $80 up. 
Tuxedo Suits, - $24 up. 
Custom Tailoring 
Only 


43 Church St. 
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a CEM 


Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY IT. 
TRMTTESIN AIP ATCTE Dake 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET, 


—- 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown in the State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection’’ in our place, whether you 
wish to'‘buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’”’ ‘‘Avon,”’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO., 


The Leading Clothiers. 


We've Interesting News 
FOR EVERYBODY WHO NEED 


HOUSEFPURNISHINGS. 
Never mind just what that item may be, we have 
it and and at a figure and quality a little bit better 
than you’ll match it forelsewhere. Try ii. 


HALL, The Furniture Man, - - College Street. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 


State Agent, 
Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, TV. 


Miss Dotu’s Studio, 


242 CoLLEGE SfREET, 
Telephone 2138-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CO., 
COSTUME PARLORS 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas, Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 


—- 


iGeresota 


Leads, 


4 ALL Orners Fo.tiow. 


110 Chutch St. 
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Rev. Jobn Denison Kingsbury, D.D. 


The class which graduated from the 
University in 1852, though smaller in 
numbers than most others of those years, 
was, in some respects, a notable one. It 
included such men as the late Rev. J. I. 
Bliss, D. D., the late Rev. E. H. Bying- 
ton, D. D., Rev. Joseph Torrey, D. D., 
Selim H. Peabody, Ph. D., LL. D., Jedd 
P. C. Cotrill, and others of marked abil- 
ity. . 

Among the most promient members of 
this class, is Rev. John Denison Kings- 
bury, D. D., the subject of this sketch. 
Dr. Kingsbury was born in Hanover, N. 
H., on the 19th of April, 1831. He was 
a son of Joseph and Eliza Whitcomb 
Kingsbury, in whose family were two 
younger sons, Dr. J. B. Kingsbury of 
Holbrook, Mass., and Rev. Fred L. 
Kingsbury, M. D., for many years a mis- 
sionary physician to Bulgaria, and a sis- 
ter, the late Mrs. Ellen Kingsbury Rans- 
low, the first wife of Rev. F. J. Ranslow 
of Swanton, Vt. In early life he went 
with his parents to live in Jericho, Vt. 
His home here was surrounded by the 
most charming of Vermont scenery, and 
under its inspiring influence and _ the 
molding power of a Christian home and 
a Christian Church, he spent his boyhood 
years. His preparation for college was 
mainly at the old Bakersfield Academy, 
under the instruction of Dr. J. S. Spauld- 
ing, and in 1848 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Both in the academy 
and in college, his specialty was essay 
writing and public speaking. He care- 
fully prepared his orations and put dil- 
igent work into all his literary tasks. 
While a student in college, he edited a 
monthly newspaper which was published 
by $. B. Nichols, for some years a book- 
seller in town. It is said that he used to 


rise before light to do the work connected 
with this enterprise. 

After graduating from college he was 
for a year principal of Hinesburgh Acad- 
emy, and then from 1853 to 1856 a stu- 
dent in Andover Theological Seminary. 
Soon after graduating from Andover he 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church in Brandon, Vt.. 
and there, on the 22d of September, 18 56, 
he was ordained to the gospel ministry 
and installed pastor of the Brandon 
church. His connection with this church 
continued about four years. The ac- 
cession to the church of a large number 
of members in the summer of 1858, 
among whom were men of special prom- 
inence, was one of the many fruits of 
this pastorate. In the fall of 1860 he 
went from Brandon to Winooski, Vt., 
where he remained four years, and in 
1866 he became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Bradford, Mass. His 
active pastorate here continued with note- 
worthy success, through the long period 
of thirty-five years, and at present he is 
pastor emeritus of the church. Dr. 
Kingsbury’s pastoral work has been wise 
and faithful, and as a preacher he is re- 
garded as one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest, in the Association to which he 
belongs. 

Aside from his directly ministerial 
labors he has performed much important 
service for the good of the public ven- 
erally. In all these years he has taken 
a lively and helpful interest in Bradford 
Academy, and for a long time was sec- 
retary of its Board of Trustees. He 
also prepared with great care, a valuable 
history of Bradford; and for a number 
of years he has been a director of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. In this capacity he has been so 
clear and discriminating as to the char- 
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acter and needs of the various fields, that 
at the expiration of his Bradford pastor- 
ate, he made a trip to Cuba in behalf of 
the Society, to inspect the field and re- 
commend as to entering it for special 
work. His address on this subject at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 


State Association, in 1901, was reported 


as most thrilling and as awakening a 
wide interest. 

For about a year and a half past he has 
been engaged in the active service of the 
society as Special Representative of the 
Executive Committee on the Missionary 
Field, and Superintendent of Southern 
Idaho, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. Kingsbury has the confidence and 
esteem of the ministers and churches of 
his acquaintance and is regarded by them 
as a brother beloved. 

In 1887 his alma mater conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and his services to the churches 
as well as his personal attainments, are 
proofs that the honor’ was wisely be- 
stowed. 

In February, 1861, he was married to 
Miss Charlotte Martha Field, of Brandon, 
Vt., daughter of Hon. William M. Field. 
She, with two married daughters, residing 
in Bradford, Mass., are living, a son and 
daughter having died in former years 

gy B hg Kingsbury’ Ss social qualities are 
genial and attractive, his counsels in the 
various matters of practical life are wise 
and conservative, and his friendships are 
unfailingly true and abiding. 


Francis Edward Camp, 1878. 


Mr. Camp’s death occurred at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 18th of March, after 
a long and painful illness patiently borne. 

He was the youngest son of Rev. Nor- 
man W. Camp, D. D., ex-1837; grand- 
son of Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, hon. D. 
D. 1832, and of Judge David Manning 
Camp, A. B., 1810, who was lieutenant- 
governor of Vermont five years, 1836-40, 
and subsequently state senator. On his 
father’s side he could trace his descent 


from Governor William Bradford of the 
Mayflower. He was born March 13th, 
1858, at Hudson City, N. J.; gained his 
preparation for college at the Vermont 
Episcopal Institute under his uncle, the 
Rev. T. A. Hopkins, 1850; entered as 
from Sewickley, Pa.; and after graduation 
taught in his uncle’s school till February, 
1880. . In the April following he was ap- 
pointed clerk in the U. $. Pension Bu- 
reau, gaining second rank in the examina- 
tion among 266 competitors. Here he 
was promoted through all the grades till 
in October, 1883, he was made principal 
examiner. In 1882 he was graduated 
LL. B. from the Columbian University, 
but never sought admission to the bar. 
In the same year his alma mater bestowed 
the A. M. degree. For nine years, 1884- 
93, he was a member of the examining 
board for the Bureau of Pensions with 
the Civil Service Commission, and for 
two years chairman ot the departmental 
board of promotions. 

He served as_ organist in various 
churches in Washington from the first; 
from 1892 in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion till his broken health compelled him 
to relinquish the post. After his father 
gave up the active duties of the ministry, 
his soon took his parents to his home, and 
it was here that his father died, Novem+ 
ber 10. 1898. His filial piety was but 
one of the many virtues which together 
constituted a singularly fine and well- 
balanced Christian character, 

He was married October 12, 1892, to 
Elizabeth Matilda Boswell, of Washing- 


ton. 


Che Day of the Dog. 


(Continued. ) 
Th 
“Some one is trying to photograph th 
guns! It’s strictly against orders. Good 
heavens, I told the guard to stay at the 
other end! It will cost me my commis- 
sion. I can’t leave you here wuile I call 
him and I can't take you with me, for I've 
no right to bring you here at all, The only 
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thing | can do is to take you home as 
quickly as possible and then come back.” 
It took nearly three quarters of an hour 
for him to walk painfuly as far as the 
Hotel grounds and although his ankle 
was evidently causing him agony, like a 
good soldier he grit his teeth and refused 
to leave her until the driveway came in 
sight. Five seconds later in the shelter 
of her own room, the girl, happening to 
glance from the window, saw a figure 
strangely like that of Captain Fredericks 
swinging down the beach at a good pace, 
but the moon was . playing tricks that 
night, she remembered. 

The next day it was the talk of the 
hour that some daring person had at- 
tempted to photograph the twelve-inch 
guns but had been foiled by the 
prompt action of Captain Fredericks, act- 
ing Officer of the Day. ‘The fact that 
the acting Officer of the Day was present 
in the emplacements at that time of night 
was attributed by his many admirers to 
conscientious application to duty. 

A few days after this episode the atti- 
tude of Lieutenant Jackson toward the 
world in general and the girl in particular, 
underwent a change. Huis fleeting 1in- 
terest in life passed as quickly as it had 
come; his manners, when he met the girl, 
were such as become an officer where his 
Colonel's niece is concerned, but he simply 
stayed out of her way and they seldom 
met, and after the first pained surprise 
the girl tossed her pretty head and con- 
centrated her attention upon the heavy 
features of the millionaire’s son. If the 
Colonel’s wife noticed the transfer she 
made no sign, but the Colonel was heard 
to remark in the bosom of his family that 
“that Jackson was an ungrateful, little 
swine.” 

The season wore on from the delightful 
July days to the baking August nights. 
The guests no longer danced, it was too 
much like work; in little knots of two and 
three, they sat about the piazzas or 
strolled through the grounds. The mil- 
lionaire’s son had lived in a dream of 
blissful expectation for three weeks past. 
She was a most delightful little person, 


this Colonel’s niece.. She was sitting 
with him now in almost the saine s; 
where she had first met Lieutenant Jack- 
son. The hot south wind blew in across 
the sands, the violins played incessantly, 
the musicians mopping their damp brows, 
between the numbers; down in the corner 
by the door-way two men played bridge, 
night after night always the same; on the 
steps toward the beach the Senator’s wife 
flirted with the twenty year old college 
man, flaunting her diamonds and her re- 
spectability in the eyes of the world. The 
girl sighed, she was very tired of it all, 
even the millionaire’s son was not worth 
while. He was speaking across her to 
the man on her left and semi-occasionally 
she compared his heavy jaw rising from 
the massive column of his thick neck, 
with the determined chin of a slim, erect 
figure in a white uniform. The man on 
her left, striving to conceal the other’s 
rudeness, was addressing part of his con- 
versation to her. She turned her head 
listlessly and looked straight into the 
kee neyes of Doctor Adams, the regular 
Post surgeon. She blushed under his 
penetrating glance, “Pardon me, Doctor 
Adams, I did not understand your ques- 
tion.” 

“T was just asking if you knew that the 
sixth and eighth broke camp to-day?” 

“Captain Fredericks’ company ?” 

“Yes. They're all gone bag and bag- 
gage, good riddance to them. They left 
us ten cases of typhoid as a souvenir, 
brought three with them and developed 
seven since, four right here at the Post. 
The weather and sanitary conditions are 
all fitted for a proper little run of fever. 
We shut up eight suspects to-day.” 

“‘Any officers threatened yet?” the mil- 
lionaire’s son. inquired, 

“No one,” said the doctor, watching 
the girl narrowly, “except little Jackson 
of our mess. Hasn't been himself lately 
anyhow and just because two of the fever 
patients were from his company he had to 
go nosing into the drainage system. 
From the rate his temperature was rising 
when I came away to-night, I’m afraid 
he’s in for it. Hasn’t any constitution 
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to speak of—however, we will hope for 
the best.” 

‘There was a run of fever and after the 
first week neither Doctor Adams nor any 
of the officers came to the Hotel. “So 
many sick, the rest have to go on duty 
every second day,’ the Colonel explained 
briefly and the worried lines in his fore- 
head deepened from day to day. The re- 
port of typhoid at the Post emptied the 
Hotel faster than the continued warm 
weather could fill it up. The proprietor 
wrung his hands but every day the moun- 
tain of trunks on the wharf was larger 
than the day before. The Colonel’s wife 
and niece stayed on and the millionaire’s 
son, after vain expostulation, betook his 
pasty face and eleven trunks, his valet and 
private secretary, to a healthier climate. 

It was a sultry afternoon toward the 
end of the second week; the Colonel’s 
niece sat swinging her feet disconsolately 
over the edge of the deserted piazza, and 
wondering vaguely as to the duties of a 
Red Cross nurse. “’Scuse me,” said a 
voice at her elbow, “but is this Miss 
Davis, the Colonel’s niece?’ Startled 
by the sound she turned to face an orderly. 
“Dr. Adams,” said the man, awkwardly 
touching his cap, ‘‘sent me. There’s one 
of the officers, Lieutenant Jackson, what’s 
very low, Miss, an’ askin’ to see you. Dr. 
Adams says if you can- find it in your 
heart to come, he’ll take it as a personal 
favor, Miss.” How the walk to the hos- 
pital was accomplished, she never fully 
realized. | She was conscious at the time 
of envying the long, practiced stride of 
the soldier that kept her half running be- 
hind him, she was conscious of the words, 
‘“He’s very low, Miss,” and of the over- 
powering scent of the dying heliotrope 
in her hair. She remembered afterwards 


that the orderly lifted her bodily up the | 


steps and that a white robed hospital at- 
tendant led her down an empty echoing 
corridor, smelling of ether and disinfect- 
ants, up a flight of stairs, down another 
long hall and at the door of a little room, 
overlooking the sea, stood aside to let her 
pass. Dr. Adams, within, signed to the 
man, who nodded and withdrew shutting 


the door behind him. From the closing 
of the door until the doctor came across, 
took her trembling hand and led her to 
the cot, seemed a lifetime. From the 
time when the blue lids of the figure on 
the cot began to flutter until the tired eyes 
unclosed seemed a century into which all 
the yearning and the heart break in the 
world were gathered. The ghost of a 
smile flickered across the wan face for an 
instant and as quickly was gone. “It 
was good of you to come,” the weak voice. 
began, ‘I was only an uninteresting lob- 
ster, but I could talk to you and I couldn't 
to the others.”” Each word was costing 
an effort and in the blind rebellion of 
youthful health the girl turned madly on 
the doctor. “Why don’t you do some- 
thing, how can you stand there when you 
see him tiring himself this way?” The 
doctor was looking out over the water 
and his bowed head bent lower at her 
question. He had seen it all so often, 
this same helpless rage, the useless battle 
of young strength against the Inevitable. 
The faltering voice went on—“It’s too 
late for that, too late now. I wasn'ta 
West Pointer like Fredericks and the rest 
and I was a fool to think you could care, 
but I don’t want you to think I blame 
you for showing me my place, you had 
to do it, only—,’ again the sad little 
smile glimmered in the hollow eyes—“I 
didn’t understand.” In an agony of ten- 
derness she dropped on her knees beside 
the bed, a torrent of words, of endear- 
ments rushed to her lips, but she could 
only say brokenly, “No, no, dear, no.”’ 
His shoulders heaved convulsively and he 
lay back among the pillows gasping, and 
she caught up a bit of cardboard that fell 
from his groping hand and began uncon- 
sciously to fan him. “Doctor Adams, I 


_don’t understand—about showing him his 


place. What does he mean?’ As the 
doctor looked from the girl’s bewildered 
face to the ghastly one on the pillow, his 
own hardened and he turned to her brut- 
ally, “Just what he says. It’s been a 
successful undertaking and I hope you're 
proud of the results. To disobey orders 
and ask you to go through the Battery 
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meant more to him than you are capable 
of understanding and if you wanted to be 
rid of him you might have taken some 
easier method. It wasn’t necessary to 
do such a thorough job—”’ and the doctor 
turned abruptly away to hide the tears in 
his eyes, for little Jackson had been very 
popular among the older officers. 

The full glory of the setting sun stream- 
ed in through the open window, touch- 
ing with the fingers of Midas the droop- 
ing head of the doctor-and the spotless 
order of the tiny room. Swiftly the 
girl's thoughts flew back to that still July 
afternoon when a_ slouching private 
stopped a ragged little boy and took a 
letter from him. 

“Did you ask me to go through the 
Battery?” she asked breathlessly. ‘The 
boy nodded wearily. And you sent it 
by a messenger boy ?”’ 

“Yes,” he sighed, “one of the sergeants’ 
children. Don’t you remember? I 
didn’t blame you for liking Fredericks 
best for I was only an uninteresting lob- 
ster—,” he was wandering a little. 

The blood gathered at the girl’s heart 
and there was a strange numbness in her 
limbs, the cardboard crumbled in her 
grasp. She smoothed it out mechanic- 
ally and then the room whirled. It was 
a photograph, a snap shot taken in the 
Battery, of a man and a girl seated on a 
projectile truck, the man’s arm appar- 
ently about the girl and his lips—yjust ar- 
rested by the flash. The tired voice con- 
tinued: “It didn’t mean much to him, a 
kiss more or less, but I’d have given any- 
thing in the world for it. I was only an 
uninteresting lobster—a lobster—he was 
afraid I wouldn’t know—sent it anony- 
mously—must des— must destroy it—she 
mustn’t know—made them smash plate 
—Sylvia—.” 

The red rim of the sun was just visible 
above the wide stretch of calm grey sea, 
the tide at its lowest ebb; away down the 
corridor a door closed softly; from the 
distant barracks, clear and sweet sounded 
the last call for Guard Mount; with a 
choking sob the doctor laid his head 
against his outstretched arm; the sunset 


guns boomed. ‘The sound seemed to call 
back the wandering senses, “Sun down! 
the new guard is going in now and I’m 
off duty. Don’t wait until I get relieved. 
We're at the end of the Reservation, my 
girl, kiss me good bye.’”’ With her soul 
in her eyes the girl bent and kissed him 
full on the fever-blackened lips. A smile 
of transfiguration passed over his face, a 
sigh of perfect happiness and so,—he fell 
asleep. 
(To be concluded. ) 


Che Inter=-Zlass Meet. 


Wednesday evening, March 25, Ver- 
mont held her first inter-class indoor ath- 
letic meet. From start to finish it was 
a great success; beginning shortly after 8 
o'clock it lasted until midnight, the last 
two hours being devoted to dancing. The 
Sophomore class won the meet by a nar- 
row margin, on the decision of a technical 
point by the judges. Everything moved 
smoothly, there being no tiresome waits 
as is usual. 

The first event, 30 yard dash, found 
four men in the final and was won by 
Fogg; 2d, Patterson; 3d, Mott; time, 4 
seconds. Next came the shot put, won 
by Ross with a put of 32’ 8”; Burrage 
and Hagar received 2d and 3d prizes. In 
the relay race, ’05-'04, the Juniors won 
the race, but lost to ’05 on a minor tech- 
nicality ; time 23 seconds. In the 30 yard 
hurdle, the finals brought the same men 
to the front as the dash, Fogg getting 
Ist; Patterson 2d; Bassett ’05 3d; time, 
4%, seconds. In the pole vault, Bedell 
easily took first at 9’ 3”, Williams taking 
2d, Fogg and Clement dividing 3d place. 
In the ’06-’04 relay race, ’04 easily won 
in the slow time of 274 seconds. The 
high jump went to Fogg, 5’ 6”, with New- 
ton and Patterson 2d and 3d. The potato 
race was won by Bassett ’04, with New- 
ton and Patterson as the other point win- 
ners, time 344%. ‘The relay race ’06-’05, 
was won by ’06, time 2744. ‘The three 
class drills were all good, but the judges 
classed them in the order of Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors. The Sophomores 
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won the meet, winning in all 33% 
points, the Juniors had 26%, and the 
Freshmen 23 points. ‘The success of the 
meet was greatly due to the untiring 
work of the committee and the able as- 
sistance of Mr. Cloudman. 

A. call has been posted for the track 
candidates to come out. Every one who 
has had, or wishes to have, any experience 
in this line, should come out and try for a 
place in order that we may make a good 
showing against the other colleges at 
Worcester-in May. 


Base Ball. 


As the spring advances and we ap- 
proach the beginning of the baseball sea- 
son, much interest is being manifested 
in the development of the team that is to 
represent Vermont on the diamond. 

The outlook is certainly the brightest 
it has been for years and we all feel sure 
the team will make a record for itself this 
year. Manager Dodge has arranged a 
very ambitious schedule and one of the 
best ever attempted. With proper sup- 
port from all departments the entire 
schedule can, will and must be carried 
through to the lasting credit of the team, 
manager and coach. 

Mr. Hazelton has expressed himself as 
very well satisfied with the material he 
has had to do with. He says the team 
will be very fast in the field and also good 
at the bat, a thing Vermont has lacked 
for some years. 

The warm weather of the past month 
has given the men the opportunity they 
wanted for out-door practice in prepara- 
tion for the season’s work. ‘They are 
working hard in prepartion for the first 
games, one week hence. 

In pitchers, Vermont is fortunate this 
year. Davis and Clancy, last year’s fa- 
vorites, are in their best form; Peck, a 
left-hander, is doing good work, but while 
he has speed and strength to spare, is fre- 
quently very wild. Fogg, who pitched 
some two years ago, has fine possibilities. 
His weakest point is his batting. Marble, 


Hill and Thomas are 
pitchers. 

At first base, Abbott seems to be a fix- 
ture. He is batting stronger than last 
year. For second base, Tobin, the veteran 
of last year’s team, appears as the favor- 
ite. He bats well, as usual, and is field- 
ing better than ever before. Hutchinson 
and Perry have also been tried at second 
base, and they should make a strong bid 
for the position as they have some strong 
points. | Kibby has also been tried at 
second base. 

For short stop, Toll, Haher and Tenny 
are the chief competitors. Toll, a fresh- 
man medic, has had lots of experience and 
fields like a veteran. His batting has 
been somewhat weak, but the past week 
has done wonders for him in this line. 
Haher and Tenny are both good men and 
are showing up well. Surely the coach 
has here a difficult question. 

Woodward, a freshman, has been tried 
at third base, and has shown up well. His 
batting is very strong and his fielding can 
hardly be bettered. 

Behind the bat only Lynch, Latour and 
Kibby remain, 1f Orton is unable to play. 
Lynch is an experienced man at catching 
and knows the game from A to Z. Latour 
has caught on the Varsity before and does 
fairly well. He is rather short and light 
to receive Davis’ delivery. Kibby, a 
freshman, on account of his inexperience, 
is inclined to be nervous. He bats well. 

In the out-field, Brooks, Robinson and 
Peck are the best men. Hall, Hill, 
Thomas and Barrett have possibilities. 

The first games of the season come 
with Dartmouth at Burlington, April 24 
and 25. 


also trying for 
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Editorial. 

With this number Volume XX of the 
Cynic comes to a close and the labors of 
the present Editorial Board are ended. 
Volume XX has perhaps been unfortunate 
in having three different editors-in-chief, 
and therefore in having no distinct policy. 
It was our hope and expectation when 
first elected, to start the much talked of 
News Weekly, but for various reasons 
this has not yet taken form. ‘There ought, 
it seems to us, to be a literary magazine 


for student productions, and a weekly 
sheet for college and alumni news. In 
trying to make the Cynic meet both of 
these needs, one side, either the literary 
or the news department, is certain to be 
emphasized at the expense of the other. 
We hope that the new Board will take 
this matter in hand at once and carry it 
into effect. 

Before turning the CyNic over to the 
newly elected editors, we wish to thank 
all who have assisted us either with ad- 


vice.or contributions, and especially do we 
‘wish to acknowledge the active, unfailing 
interest of Prof. Goodrich and ‘his ever- 


ready help. » We have gone to him con- 


tinually for aid in the Alumni Depart- 
ment, and no matter how much other work 


he has had on hand, he has never thought 
himself ‘too busy to prepare for us the 
sketches or data which we needed. He 
has been a constant source of help and in- 
spiration to the entire Board. © 

~ Personally, the Editor wishes to ac- 
knowledge a debt of gratitude to Mr. W. 


A. Dane, who on very short notice came 


to the rescue at the time of the Editor’s 
illness and conducted the numbers 14, 15 
and 16 in such a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. 

And now we give way to the newly 
elected editors and prophecy that in their 
hands the Cynic will increase both in 
merit and interest. 


Now that the Junior Prom. is a thing 
of the past, and the College Play is yet 
far in the future, we turn to the inter-col- 
legiate debate as the next event of im- 
portance in our college activities. 
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It seems hardly necessary at this time 
to urge on the interest in the inter-col- 
legiate debate. It is the duty of every 
student to turn out and support the team 
in their efforts. 

The men chosen over + month ago 
have been spending practically all their 


‘They 


have given it a most thorough and careful 


time in mastering the question. 


study, and no pains have been spared by 
them to gét a complete grasp of the sub- 
eit. 

The success of the team last year, 
coupled with the fact that the contest 
this year is to be held in Burlinigton, 
makes the debate doubly interesting. The 
question is certainly a live one, and is now 
being discussed as a remedy for existing 
disputes between corporations and their 
employees in all parts of the country. The 
close, logical and masterful argumentts 
can not prove other than interesting to 
the average student, 

Debating has come to be, more than 
ever, a distinctly college affair in nearly 


every educational institution in the coun- . 


try and a creditable showing this year 
here at Vermont means the establishment 
of an inter-collegiate debate as an annual 
event. 

taken . the 
place of the former prize-speaking con- 
tests in colleges. 


Debating also has largely 


It is a better training 
for public speaking. It makes a man 
think on his feet. The debater is a 
clearer thinker, a better speaker, he has 
demonstrated the fact that he has at least 
some power to convince others that he is 
right. We say this, that interest next 
year may not lag at the crucial moment 
when the preliminaries are held. 


The board of judges is chosen from 
very different walks of life: one, is the 
head of a great industry and an employer 
of thousands of men, the second is a man 
of letters, the third is a lawyer, and all 
are men of unquestionable integrity and 
ability. 

‘here is every reason to believe that 
history will again repeat itself and that 
we will win again this year. We can and 
must win but we can only do it by the 
ae 


direct co-operation of all. 


With the coming of spring the inter- 
est in tennis is naturally revived. The 
courts have been put in excellent shape 
and only proper care on the part of the 
students is needed to keep them so. 

Besides the annual meet of the New 
England Inter-collegiate Lawn ‘Tennis 
Association, Vermont will participate in 
a dual meet with Dartmouth to take place 
in Hanover the week of May 18, and it 
is hoped also to arrange a meet to be held 
in Burlington with one of the other New 
England colleges. | With the material 
now in the college there is no reason why 
Vermont should not have an unusually 
good team this year. 


Perhaps no phase of college activity, 
in the last few years, has won more de- 
served praise or been more successful 
than the College Play. The presenta- 
tion by the Histrionics of “Ralph Roister 
Doister,’ “The Silent Woman,” and 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ was in each 
case most creditable, bringing much 
honor upon the University as well as upon 
those taking active part. This year a 
more modern play is to be given and, if 
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rehearsals forbode anything, it will com- 
pare favorably with the productions 
heretofore presented. ‘The members of 
the, cast are working diligently and Dr. 
Tupper has untiringly given his time and 
attention to the rehearsals. ‘The man- 
agement have again been so fortunate as 
to secure the services of Mr. Ernest EI- 
ton as trainer, and he will be here to stage 
the play and have chargeof the cast dur- 
ing the week preceding the performance. 
This in itself is sufficient guarantee of a 
first-class production. 
to predict that a large and enthusiastic 
audience will greet ‘London, Assur- 
ance” at the Opera House on the night 
of May 2d. "04. 


We vouchsafe 


Basket Bali. 

March 18th, Vermont won from St. 
Lawrence in a fast game of basketball. 
She showed great improvement in team 
work and passing and played her visitors 
to a standstill. The game was very clean 
and a good one to watch. Fogg and 
Peck played best for Vermont, while 
Pink and Alexander did great work for 
St. Lawrence. 


The line-up: 
St. Lawrence, Vermont. 
PO ew we f, Fogg 
Spy \) Oa Piles ye ots f, Bassett 
AMINED, os ee ee eee if Peck 
AES eee ee rane , Black 
TPinmoros 3. ey! Sy isis e502 e. Clark 


Goals from field, Wagner 2, Fogg 4, 
Peck a Alexander, Hodskins 2, Steven- 
son 1; goals from fouls, Alexander 3,Fogg¢ 
I; score, Vermont 19, St. Lawrence 15; 
umpire, Lincoln; referee, Cloudman; 
time, two 20 minute halves. 

March 23d, Vermont defeated the Bur- 
lington Y. M. C. A., 28-4. 

April roth, the Y. M. C. A. succeeded, 
after great playing on the part of the um- 
pire, in winning on her own floor by a 
score of 21-29. 


Commencement | Speakers. 


The following members of the Senior 
class have been appointed commencement 
speakers: Adams, Dane, Bourne, Rob- 
bins, Wells, Wright, Miss Hodge and 
Miss ‘Tracy. 


Y. W. @. H. Entertainment. 


The Young Woman's Christian Asso- 
ciation rendered a very interesting must- 
cal and literary entertainment before an 
appreciative audience March 26th at 
Grassmount. The programme was very 
attractive and several encores were given. 
Following the entertainment was a candy 
sale. Below is the program as render- 
ed: Piano solo, Miss Durfee; violin solo, 
Miss Mulqueen; duet, Miss Richardson, 
Miss Harding; reading, Mrs. Norton; 
piano solo, Miss Child; selection, Ladies’ 
Glee Club; violin solo, Miss Mulqueen; 
solo, Miss Harding; reading, Miss Bos- 
well; piano solo, Miss Richardson; “Song 
of the Seven,” seven young ladies; Grass- 
mount song, double quartette. 


Senior Class Gommittees. 


Class Book—Miss 
Waddell, Dane, Robbins. 

Cap and Gown—Kellogg, Gulick, Miss 
Abraham, 

Cane—Hollister, Robinson. 

Pipe—Abbott, Brodie, Parker, Gilbert. 

Class Day—Shipman, Worthen, Eaton, 
Bourne, Wheeler, Miss Hodge. 

Promenade—Wright, Gulick, Farring- 
ton, Wills, Miss Post. 

Pp 
tol. 

Invitation—Wallace, Valiquette, 
ling, Wills, Miss ‘Talbot. 

Boat Ride—Marsh, Brooks, Kingsland, 
Dodge, Smith. 

Finance—Shipman, Wills, Gray. 


Tracy, Harvey, 


Dar- 


Y. Mm. @. A. NRotes. 


The following have been elected officers 
of the Y. M. C. A. for the ensuing year: 

President—G. L,. Orton. 

First Vice-Pres.—E, V. Perkins. 
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Second Vice-Pres.—Robert Lee, med. 

Treasurer—H. C. Burrows. 

Recording Secretary—P. D. Burrowes. 

Corresponding Secretary—F. A. Mac- 
Murtry. 

Membership Committee—H. J. Adams, 
chairman. 

Devotional Committee—Hollister, Eim- 
erson, L. P. C. Smith, Barker, Holmes, 
Calkins. 

Bible Study Committee—H. A. Edson, 
F. B. Wright, Mandigo, Varnum, H. O. 
Wheeler, Jr. 

Missionary Committee—Sargent, Web- 
ster, Green, Carpenter, Ruland. 

Finance Committee—A. H. Gilbert, 
Prof. L. R. Jones, Wells, Rummell, med. 

Press Committee—Sherburne, Chaffee, 
Hickey. 

A series of lectures on the different pro- 
fessions are being delivered before the Y. 
M.C. A. At the Tuesday evening meet- 
ings, Mr. Howard spoke on “Law,” 
March 24th, and Professor Jones and 
Principal Thomas on ‘Teaching,’ April 
14th. These meetings are well worth 
going to and it is a pity that so few at- 
tend. 

Dr. T. M. Jays of London, who has 
been on the field as medical missionary on 
the coast of Africa for eight years, is 


going to be here from Tuesday, April 


21st, to Friday, April 24th. He will ad- 
dress the students on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday evenings. 

A conference of the presidents of the 
Fastern College Association is being held 
at Cambridge, Mass., this week ‘Thurs- 
day to Sunday. Orton, EF. V. Perkins 
and Robbins are attending. 


Junior Prom. 


The 1904 Junior Prom was held in the 
Gymnasium, Wednesday, April .15, and 
was one of the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful ever held. Six pieces of Gios- 
cia’s Orchestra furnished music for about 
75 couples. ‘The hall was trimmed with 
flags and college banners and under a 
large United States flag, in the center, 
the orchestra was placed on a low plat- 


form. Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Allen, 
Prof. and Misses Freedman, Mr. Spear 
and Miss Jones received. The dance 
orders were white kid, bearing the col- 
lege seal in green and _ displaying the 
numerals 1904. Lunch was served in 
the armory, which was decorated by 
stacked rifles and flags. 

The menu was— 

Sandwiches, Chicken Salad, Olives. 

Coffee. 
Ice Cream, Cake, Macaroons, 
Lady Fingers. 


| Che Ariel. 


The 1904 Ariel will go on sale next 
Wednesday, April 22d. It contains 300 
pages of reading matter, twelve pages of 
snap shots and the usual amount of lit- 
erary matter and grinds of a superior 
order. 


Tnter=Zollegiate Debate. 


The debate with St. Lawrence is to be 
on the coming Tuesday, April 21, at 8 
o’clock in the College Street Church. 
Vermont has the negative of the question : 
Resolved, “That the National Govern- 
ment should adopt a system of Compul- 
sory Arbitration in Settlement of all Dis- 
putes between Corporations and their 
Employees.” ‘The question has long been 
in the hands of the debaters and has had 
the most thorough study. ‘The debaters 
are: 

Vermont—Dane, Adams, Walsh. 

St. Lawrence—Skinner, Pink, Hannon. 

The Board of Judges is very satisfac- 
tory. It is comprised of an employer of 
labor, a man of letters, and a lawyer. 
They are all men of unquestioned ability 
and integrity. They are Hon. Fletcher 
D. Proctor, Prof. Charles B. Wright, ex- 
Gov. FE. J. Ormsbee. President Buckham 
is to preside at the debate. It is most 
commendable the way in which the team 
has taken hold of and mastered this ques- 
tion. They deserve the hearty support 
of the students who should all attend the 
debate. F 


ete 
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Locals. 


R. W. Palmer ’05 has left college on ac- 
count of ill health. 


_H. C. Howard ’o06 is ill with typhoid 
fever at his home in Swanton, Vt. 


Regular chapel exercises have been re- 
sumed for the remainder of the year. 

The Kake Walk, which was held in the 
gymnasium recently, cleared $207.10. 

At the meeting of the Senior class held 
last Friday, a tax of $20 was levied upon 


- its members. 


Men are at work widening the “cinder 
path.” ‘The path will be three times its 
present width when completed. 


At the business meeting of the Green 
and Gold Debating Club, Farrington ‘03 
was elected manager of the debating team. 


Prof. L. R. Jones lectured before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society on 
March 14th, on the subject, “Parasitic 
Fungi.” 

The two north tennis courts have been 
rolled and put into shape for use. The 
two south courts will be fixed as soon as 
possible. 


The following have been chosen to take 
part in the Julia H. Spear prize reading: 
Misses Bond, Chapman, Clifford, Duns- 
more, Holmes, Johnston, Morse, Shil- 
vock, Southwick, and Whittemore. 


A very enthusiastic mass meeting of the 
students of both the academic and medical 
departments of the University was held 
March 26th in the amphitheatre of the 
medical building. ‘The meeting was at- 
tended by about 200 from both depart- 
ments, songs were sung and yells given. 


The Senior debate, held March 25th, 
upon the question, Resolved, “That the 
Omnibus Statehood Bill Reported in the 
57th Congress should have Become a 
Law,” was won by Wallace and Eaton, 
the leaders of the negative. Brodie and 
Dodge spoke on the affirmative. The 
judges were Professors Stetson and 
Jacobs and Worthen ’03. 
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Prof. G. H. Perkins gave a lecture il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views on the 
Yellowstone Park, at the Waterbury In- 
sane Asylum, on Friday evening, March 
27th. On March 3oth, he lectured on 
Alaska, also with stereopticon illustra- 
tion, for the benefit of the State Normal 
School at Johnson. 


Hlumni Notes. 


‘47. Hon. G. G. Benedict celebrated, 
April first, the fiftieth anniversary of his 
connection with the Free Press as editor. 
Col. Benedict is the oldest and most 
prominent living journalist in the State, 
and probably the oldest engaged in ac- 
tive journalistic service in the country. 


Fyx-’52. Peter M. Myers of Milwau- 
kee, died at Daytona, Fla., on the 17th of 
February. He was born in Whitehall, 
N. Y., in 1833, and entered the Univer- 
sity in the class of 1852, but left college 
before graduation. He was a broker in 
New York for twenty years and later was 
secretary of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Company. 


bd 


52. Rev. J. D. Kingsbury recently 
preached the dedication sermon for a new 
Congregational church in Salt Lake City. 
Dr. Kingsbury, as we mention in another 
column, is now Superintendent of Home 
Missions for New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
and Idaho, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City. 


'73. On Washington’s Birthday the 
American College Dinner held in Johan- 
nesburg, Transvaal, South Africa, was 
presided over by Robert M. Catlin of the 
class of 1873. On the menu card with 
the American colors was printed, in honor 
of the presiding officer, the green and 
gold banner of the University of Ver- 
mont and among the songs, “Champlain’’ 
had a prominent place. Responses to the 
toasts were from alumni of Cornell, 
Michigan, Leland Stanford University, 
Tulane, College of the City of New York, 
and the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
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Ex-’81. The marriage of Edward G. 
Benedict to Miss Eloise Platt of this city, 
took place April 15th, at the home of the 
bride on College street. 


85. Rev. John W. Buckham of Salem, 
Mass., has been appointed professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Pacific Sem- 
inary at Oakland, Cal. His pastorate of 
twelve years at Salem has shown him to 
be well equipped as a preacher and admin- 
istrator. Pacific Seminary is to be here- 
after in close connection with the Uni- 
versity of California so.as to avail itself 
of the lectures and libraries of the latter. 


89. Vernon O. Whitcomb of St.Paul, 
Minn., manager of Northern Shade Rol- 
ler Co., was in Burlington for a few days 
recently. 


‘90. W. D. Parsons, who has been 
principal of the Woodstock High School 
over four years, is now principal of the 
Bellows Falls High School. 


93. The class of 1893 are planning 
to hold a decennial reunion at commence- 
ment. 


94. Rev. Walter H. Cambridge, sub- 
master of St. Mark’s School, Southboro, 
Mass., was in town recently. 


95. P. J. Ross left the sixteenth of 
this month for an extended business trip 
through France, Belgium, Holland and 
England. 


97. A. B. Stetson, electrician with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, now situated at Boston, has 
been granted a U. S. patent on a trans- 
mitter circuit. 


‘99. Ernest J. Ewing has recently been 
made manager of the Keasby & Mattison 
Wholesale Hardware Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga. 


‘oo. Walter B. Williams will be grad- 
uated next June from the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. 


02. Paymaster G. P. Auld, U. S..N.,° 


has been ordered to Washington to take 
examinations for promotion, 


The following alumni have been in 
town recently: R. D. Benedict *48, H. 
H. Powers, H. J. Kilbourn ’93, J. D. Ben- 
edict ’93,' Benjamin Swift) o7juwest. 
Crombie ’94, C. R. Hutchinson ex-’03, R. 
A. Lawrence ’99, R. 8. Page ’99. 3 


College World. 


Yale has dropped the 25 rule by which 
athletes were obliged to maintain a stand- 
ing of 25 points higher than the ordinary 
students. 


Theta Kappa Nu is the name of a new 
honorary fraternity recently organized in 
the College of Law at the University of 
Illinois. Membership to the fraternity 
is based upon scholarship alone and is 
limited to fourteen in number. 


Coach Kennedy of the Yale crew fa- 
vors: stronbly the Connecticut river, just 
below Springfield, as a suitable place for 
the annual Harvard and Yale ’Varsity 
races. 


Colby has sent out a number of upper 
class-men to the different fitting schools 
in order to solicit new students. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY BASE BALL 


SCHEDULE. 

Apr. 4. Holy Cross at Worcester. 

Apr. 8. Burdett College of Boston. 

Apr. 18. Dean Academy at Franklin. 

Apr. 21. Concord N. E. League Team 
at Concord, N. H. 

Apr. 24. Manchester N. E. League 
Team at Manchester, N. H. 

Apr. 25. Boston College at Boston. 

Apr. 27. New Bedford at New Bed- 
ford. 

Apr. 28. Fall River N. E. League 
Team at Fall River. 

Apr. 30. Lawrence N. E. League Team 
at Lawrence. 

May 2. Lowell Textile School at 
Lowell. 

May 6. Groton at Groton. 

May 7. Norwich University at North- 


field, Vt. 
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May 8. University of Vermont at 
Burlington, Vt. 

May 9. University of Vermont at Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

May 14. Harvard 2d at Harvard. 

May 16. New Hampshire State College 
at Durham, N. H. 

May 23. Cushing Academy at Ashburn- 

| ham. 
May 30. Byfield A. A. at Byfield. 


A Western University offers its stu- 
dents this year a course in “rural soci- 
ology,’ one of the first that has been pro- 
posed. | 


The conditions under which the Rhodes 
scholarships will be awarded are: 

1. No American student on _ the 
Rhodes Foundation will be expected to 
take up his residence at Oxford until the 
fall of 1904. 

2. Students are to be recommended 
to the Oxford authorities by committees 
in the States in which they have their legal 
residence. 

3. social qualities are to be given a 
large consideration in determining what 
men shall be sent. 

4. Except in rare cases it will be ex- 
pected that students shall have completed 
at least two years of their college course 
before going to Oxford. 

5. Candidates must be at least 24 
years of age and unmarried. 

6. All candidates will be expected to 
pass the ‘“Responsions” test examina- 
tions, copies of which may be secured in 
advance. 


An athletic fraternity has been formed 
at the University of Iowa at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. A. A. Knipe, the athletic 
director. Chapters will first be estab- 
lished in the “big nine,” but it is proposed 
to have chapters in_ practically every 
American University. The chief object 
of the fraternity is to spread a bond of 
fellowship among college athletes and 
remove the feelings.of distrust and sus- 
picion which sometimes marks the ath- 
letic relations of competing universities. 
Membership is to be limited to those en- 


titled to wear the ‘varsity initial of the 
university in which chapters may be es- 
tablished. 


Exchanges. 


It’s hard to look down on your inferiors 
and throw stones at your superiors at the 
same time, but some people manage to do 
it 

The Major (rocking Nelly on his knee 
for Aunt Mary’s sake)—‘“I suppose this 
is what you like, Nelly?” 

Nelly—“Yes, it’s very nice. But | 
rode on a real donkey yesterday,—lI 
mean one with four legs, you know.” 

—Ex. 

Prof. A.—‘“Mr. C—, what is the dif- 
ference between firmness and obstinacy ?” 

Mr, C.—‘Merely a matter of sex, sir.” 


SONNET. 


To-night the moon gleams through a broken sky 
Of flying scud, that now obscures its face, 
And now lets lie a shimmering silver space 

Upon the ocean. We are seated high 

Above the deck, we four alone, and try 
Old songs sung oft in a dear far-off place, 
Taking rough parts with tenor, air and bass, 

You, Arthur, Ralph, and Julian, and I. 

And now we tire of singing, and the flame 

Of speech burns fitful and dies feebly out; 

We sit in silence looking o’er the sea 

And that white-wake which shows the way we 

came, 
And each communes with his own hope or 
doubt 

Of all the things that may or may not be.—E7z. 


O William Morris, blessed ghost 
Author of pretty tales and rare, 
I needs must own I love you most 
Because you made the Morris chair.—E£72. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Thick pulsing darkness hems me round 
Filled with the eddying forms of doubts and 
‘fears. 
Unseen, unheard they bear me to the ground 
Blinding my sight with ever-welling tears. 
But higher and higher 
Mounts the pillar of fire, 
Glowing and gleaming and flashing desire; 


* The hopeless flaming passion of my love for 


thee 
Which sears my eyes, yet sheds no light on 
me, 
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But when the blackest hour is o’er 
Thy heart new-opened answers to my cry. 
The night is fleeing to return no more, 
A sudden dawn incarnadines the sky. 
The fire fades away 
In the light of the day 
Till a column of cloud rests in heaven’s great 
bay; 
The fearless, flaming passion of my love for 
thee 
Lost in the glory of thy love for me.—£z. 


THE LONE SEA ISLE. 


All alone and deserted the sea-isle stands, 
"Mid her desert of surging foam; 

Far from the marts and the wiles of men, 
Joy-free in her lonely home. 


For leagues span the boundless ocean, 
All-infinite the wave-grown sea, 
And barren, forsaken, unmated 
Is the isle and her surf-melody. 


Long years ago in the dawning 
Of the space which men call time, 
Her lover stood near in the waters 
Full-grown, in pristine prime. 


But the jaws of the Sea were opened, 
And into the depths disappeared 

‘rhe lover, while still in his wooing— 
O fate! neither thought of nor feared. 


And the years have passed and are passing, 
And the isles of the sea have grown, 

But the lone sea-isle in the distance 
Is deserted in the Sea of Moan. 


The surf-call is naught but her moaning, 
‘bne rain-drops the tears she has shed, 
The summer the warmth of her passion, 

The winter a dirge for the dead. 


The winds are her constant signing, 
The sea-weed her unkempt hair, 
The night-owl the voice of her grieving, 
The thunder her wail of despair. 


For leagues span the boundless ocean, 
All-infinite the wave-grown sea, 

And barren, forsaken, unmated 
Is the isle and her surf-melody. 


50 College Men 


WANTED 
TO TAKE OUT POLICIES IN THE 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 


G F. NORTH, State Mer., 
82 CHURCH STREET. 
N. B.— We have also a few 


Paying Positions for Solicitors. 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


In Summer, all the little things of earth 
Are cea with conflict, tense with nervous 
life; 
In every movement there is death or birth, 
And silence breeds a myriad forms of strife. 
Nowhere in all the forest is there peace, 
But discord everywhere, and wild unrest, 
The manifold confusion will not cease, 
For all earth’s children struggle at her 
breast. 
But oh, the mighty stillness and repose, 
The singleness of soul that winter brings 


Union {heological Seminary, 


700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


cal work, in the midst of the Christian 
enterprises of a great city, in close academic 
relations with 


Columbia and New York Universities, 


offers opportunities for the degrees 
of D. D., A. M. and Ph. D. 


F ULLY EQUIPPED for scholarly and practi- 


Open on equal terms to students of all 
Christian bodies. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
begins September 28rd. 1903. 


Address the President of the Faculty, the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


INTEREST IN HAPGOODS. 


College, University ard Technical School men 
throughout the country are much interested in the 
work of Hapgoods, an organization of employment 
experts which makes a specialty of finding desira- 
ble openings in business and technical work for 
bright young graduates. A postal card addressed 
to 256-257 Broadway, New York, will bring full 
information as to the best means of securing @ 


HIGH: GRADE POSITION, © 


ADVERTISEMENTS. © vii 


CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Opens its 40th year September 30th. 
facility for college men. 


English, German and Elective Courses. 


Every 


Ten professors. Seminary Settlement. Scholar- 


ships andloans, Fellowship of $1000 for each class. 


MveviaisiWO 1 1, Sec., 
81 Ashland Boul., Chicago, IIl. 


Cornell University Medical College, New York City. 


Into the wilderness; the silent snows 
Obliterate the strifes of petty things, 
And every sound less gentle than a sigh. 

Then in the pious twilight, tree by tree, 
The solemn forest whispers to the sky 
The wordless secret of eternity. —Fz2. 


BASE-BALL GOODS. 
SpauldingBros,,ReachandD.&M. goods, 
Largest assortment in Vermont. Wholesale 
prices to Clubs. 

SMITH BROS. 
Sporting Goods Store. 


The course covering four years begins during the first week in October and continues 


until June. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical 


bedside instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examinations. 
The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized by 
the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. 
The annual announcement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 
WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 
Cornell University Medical College, First Avenue and 28th Street. 


ll them for 
Winchester 


for field shoot- 
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lround gun within 


and an extra interchangeable 


full choked barrel, suitable for 
rybody’s - pocket book. 
oot and outlast the most expensive 
double barrel guns and are just ag reliable besides. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., «| NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


hoke or cylinder bore barrel, 


lists at only $42.00. 
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INCHESTER 


E DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


A Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 


trap or duck shooting, 
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New York City. 


Pode RODDY, 


Full Dress Suits, $30 up. 

Tuxedo Suits, - $24 up. 

Custom Tailoring 
Only 


43 Church Sst. 


LIFE INS. CO. 
HARTFORD 


ost 


J. L. HALL, General Agent, 
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Pure and wholesome. 
Cold Soda 5 cents a glass. 


ALL FLAVORS. 


Soda drawn from PARKER’S $2,000 FOUNTAIN 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. You 


ARE INVITED TO TRY IT. 
FP. HENRY PARKER, 


CITY DRUG STORE, 
61 CHURCH STREET. 


STUDENTS 


Generally like stylish looking clothing that will 
wear well and give the best satisfaction. You all 
know, or can easily find out, that we carry the 
best assortment of Fall and Winter Clothing and 
hats shown inthe State,and if you will kindly make 
a ‘‘tour of inspection ’’ in our place, whether you 
wish to buy or not, you will surely leave a wiser 
man. Suits in Scotch mixtures, blue and black 
Cheviots and Serges, undressed Worsted and all 
other popular goods. See our new style Overcoats, 
the ‘‘Bell,’’? ‘‘Avon,’”’ and other fashionable makes 
not found elsewhere. Buy your outfit at the reli- 
able house of 


B. TURK & BRO.,- 


The Leading Clothiers. 


We've Interesting News 
FOR EVERYBODY WHO NEEDS 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS. 
Never mind just what that item may be, we have 
it and and at a figure and quality a little bit better 
than you’ll match it for elsewhere. Try it. 


HALL, The Furniture man, - - College Srreet. 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 

J. A. BOND, 

State Agent, 

Masonic Temple, - - BURLINGTON, VT. 


Miss Doty’s Studio, 


242 CoLLEGk STREET. 
Telephone 213-13. 


GEO. P. RAYMOND CO., 
COSTUME PARLOR 


Costumes for Private Theatricals, 
Operas, Masquerades, Costume 
Parties, Minstrel and Spec- 
tacular Entertainments, 
etc. 


Telephone and mail orders receive careful 
attention, 


17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Oxford 145. 


Of All 


4, “Ceresata” 
il Leads, 


i@ Att OrngErs FoLiow. 


ela) Chute St. 


ee 
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BURLINGTON, VT., APRIL 18, 1903. 
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W. G. REYNOLDS, 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 


AND LACE CURTAINS, 


Corner Church and Bank Streets. 


R. B. STEARNS & CO. 


PRHARIMACIS IS 
Cor. Church and Bank Sts. 


We solicit the patronage of college students and all others. 


UVES hike eS 


DEALERS IN ROUGH AND FINISHED 


oh OigiV Ete sE ES: 


HOWARD 
NATIONAL 


BANK, 


Cor. Church and College Streets. 


eneral Banking Business Transacted, 


Students’ Accounts Solicited. 


H. T. RUTTER, Cashier..: 


A J. TAYLOR, 


184 MAIN STREET, 


SEEDSMAN, FLORIST AND NUROERYMAN, 


Connected by Telephone. 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


——___ 


BUY OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


| 
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GILLOTT’S PENS. 


A. G@ MANSUR, 


(Successor to Wyman & Mansur. ) 
71 Church St., 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
JEWELER. 
Special Attention given to 

orders for Badges and all kinds 


of Society and Emblem Goods. 
Will give estimates. 


Headquarters for the Vt. Pin. 
All Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 


Goods shown with pleasure. 


Darnell & Beckman, 


FINE STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


924 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Correct Styles in Visiting Cards. 
Unique Designs for Dance Orders. 
Menus, and Commencement Engraving. 


48 Maiden Lane. Tel. 792-D. ALBANY, N. Y. 
Ask for ‘ “Under the Stars and Stripes March,” 
‘* A Night in Paris Valse du Ballet, uy 
‘¢ A Dasher Two Step.”’ 
By Gioscia. They are great. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAN DP ee 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


HELLO, STUDENTS © 
Soato ae. Church St. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


Fine Furniture. 


HENRY J. NELSON. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Forty-ninth Annual Course of Lectures will 
begin Thursday, January 2d, 1902, and continue six MONTHS 
ending June 2sth. 


INSTRUCTION WILL BE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES : 


Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, Practice, Obstetrics, Surgery, Diseases of Children, Medical 
Jurisprudence. Neurology, Opthalmology and Otology, Gynecology, 
Dermatology, Venereal Diseases, Pathology and Bacteriology, Hygiene 
and Sanitary Science. 


LABORATORY COURSES iw Urinary Analysis, Histology, 
Practical Work in Practical Anatomy, Physical Diagnosis, Demons- 
trative Obstetrics and Practical Surgery ave now compulsory, 

The instruction is given by Scholastic and Clinical 
Lectures, by Recitations and by Practical Manipula- 
tions by the student. The Clinical advantages\are 


im many respects unsurpassed. 
For further particulars address the Secretary, 


Dr. B. J. ANDREWS, 


The Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Do You Need a 


A food for Nerves, Brain and Blood, 
something that will make muscles 


strong, nerves steady, brain vigorous ? 


THEN» USE 


Paine's Celery Compound, 


It is a Scientific, Common- 
Sense Remedy—a Physician’s 
Prescription. It is nota Sarsapa- 
rilla Bitters or mere stimulant, 


——-BUT A—— 


TRUE FOOD FOR THE NERVE AND BRAIN, 


AND AN UNEQUALLED 


SYSTEM REGULATOR. 


MANY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


IN ILLUSTRATING 


COLLEGE ANNUALS 


HAS GIVEN US A THOROUGH KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THEIR REQUIREMENTS 


ote a Vo SEL OS FRA TED 


A Ripa AFTERMATH — THE PRISM—THE ECHO 

— VASSARION — VIOLET — ANDOVER CLASS 
BOOK —THE HUB—TECHNIQUE— GARNET — 
THE ORACLE —BRIC-A-BRAC —THE PURPLE — 
SMITH COLLEGE CLASS BOOK —SALMAGUNDI 
—THE INTERPRES—TRINITY IVY —HARVARD 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE — TECH, QUARTERLY 


DO NOT CLOSE Your Contract WITHOUT FIRST SEEING US 
Cone es ot Se a aCe aera ae 


SUFFOLK ENGRAVING and 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


Nos, 234-236 CONGRESS STREET, SUFFOLK BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS. 


We have the largest 
stock from which to 
select to be found in 


the State of Vermont. 


BOOK BINDING, 
PRINTING. 


FREE Press ASsoclaTiON, 


189 College St. 


THEY KNOW IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 


SHOW YOUR APPRECIATION OF OUR ADVERTISERS. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
MANUFACTURERS 

Drafting Instruments, Draftmen’s Supplies, 
Suverior Moist Colors in Boxes and Tubes for 
Water Color Work, Draftsmen’s Colors, De- 
signers’ Colors, Blue Process Papers, Scales, 
Triangles, Curves, T. Squares. 

Also importers of Drawing Papers, Kohinoor 
Pencils, Crayons and Pastels. Fine Brushes of 
all kinds 
82 and 84 Washington St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories,-Malden, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School 


Offers 400 electives, under 146 instructors, leading 
to the degrees of A, M., Ph. D., and S. D. 
One hundred Fellowships and Scholarships 


The University Library contains about 600,000 
volumes 


For information and circulars apply to 
John H. Wright, LL. D., Dean, 
10 University Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


BOSTON STORE. 
College men! Have you worn the 


Triangle-Band Collars and Cuffs, 


The best in the market for service ? 
Cotuars, 4-pLy Linen, 2 for 25 Cts. 


College Girls! Have you tried a pair of our — 


“I mperial’”” Kid Gloves? 


Warranted to wash in soap and water without 
injury. The most economical Glove made. The 
Best Wash Glove in the market. The lowest price 
for equal quality in the City. 

THE J. W..McAUSLAN CO. 
F, G. SAFFORD, Manager. 


Heliotype Printing Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LIGRAPHERS, tt. 


Highest Quality of 
Gelatin and Photo- 


Scientific work and 
fac-simile reproduction 


in Color or Mono- Bd Mechanical Print- 
chrome a é ing for Class 
Specialty. Books, etc. 


EVGRYTHING fe 


CLOTHING AND FURNISHINGS 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


MILES & PERR® 


108 CHURCH ST. 


THEY AID THE CYNIC—~YOU SHOULD AID THEM. 
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